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TfEK aeasion c£ parliarrwnt was opened 
by cominiasion on the 5'th of January ; 
•nd a speech was pronounced, which, 
aFsSis usual on such occaaioas, ;dluded 
briefly to the state of public aflFairs, 
and t^the leading features of the po¬ 
licy onuJitunistration. His royal bigh- 
uess tjje, dPripce Repeat Jamented the 
cCntiiuiad Indisposition of his majesty; 
andj&d ordered copies of <iic last re¬ 
port! of tbe queen^e council, respect- 
>Ug King’s health, to be laid be¬ 
fore pjfrliameSt. Suitable provisions 
wens recommendeid for the support of 
the for the care of the 

rflfySflfycrsoD, aidibr afibrding aR due 
£?oiJjty to tiw| rpstiiniJticm of royal 
in the event of the king's 
trfltion to health. I'he%ce8#ul 
c’etelTce of the kine-dom of Poi^ugal—• 
iplioe of Jkte Bri- 
troops-f-and the 


brUSant enterprise of General Hill in 
SpanrahJEstremadura, were mentioned 
^ with hi^ satisfaction. The consum* 
mate taknts of Lord Wellington—the 
persevering bravery of the Spaniards— 
the extension of thb Guerilla system of 
war fare , and the hopes of ultimate suc¬ 
cess wmch sO many favourable circum¬ 
stances inspired, were expatiated upon, 
as affording strong inducements to con¬ 
tinue the aid which Great Britain had 
^hithertc^afforded to the brave and op¬ 
pressed nations of the peninsula. The 
great abilities of Lord Minto, the go¬ 
vernor-general India, in planning 
the expei^ions against the isles of 
France ana Bourbon—the talents and 
braoery of Sir*Samuel Auchmuty and 
the offigjpi^ and troops under hia com- 
majfd, by wbom the views of the 
vemo^general wiwtowell seconded— 
aod the entire dmruction of th% ene=. 
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my^ co bn iid power,* were ^next allu- distresses \heT themselves had occa- 
ded to ; and parliament was reminded sioned, still held the same flattering and 
the propriety of turning its atten-^ fallacious language. He would pro- 
tion towards the improvelnent of that test against a con^nuance of those mea- 
mighty empire which Great «Britain sures which had brought such chlami- 
bjid established in the EaSf. With re- ties on the country j calamities so re«d~ 
icrence to the^ subsis^g relations he- and so momentous, that they must soon 
twixt Great Britam iShd America, it press themselves with irresistible forc<^ 
tvas stated, that, »l(n8ugh the affair of on^theif lordship^* attention, v^ether 
•the Chesapeake had heen finally a‘d- or not they were aviki^g^o gidv^em 
justed, the other discussions had sot the consideration they deserveof FeO% 
ye^. bren brought to a close ; but an pie might choose to cfoje^heip ey^ 
.^assurance was given, that no measure but the force of truth mn^^spel tffi 
of conciliation should be leTt untrfed, , wilful blindness; they mightrehqjfise to 
wl|jch might be found consistent with shut their ears, but the voice df a'suL 
aights and dignity of the empire, fenng nation must sooner or laf?r be 
/The finances of Ireland were repre- heard. The noble lord said he still re¬ 
sented as in a flourishing state} and tained IBs objections to every part of 
JtheJPrince Regent expressed h» confi- the system h** so ofteO^Condemn- 
denqe, that, when the estimates for the ed he sKli deprecated that waftton 
should be laid before par%ment, waste (jf money, and*tof all the^blic 
■a liberal disposition would be shewn to resources, when it was more necessary 
airatain the country in, the great con- than ever to husbam^ them with *the 
test in which it was engaged. • most provident care. He still objected 
The address was moved m the House to those commercial measures,, which 
of Lords by«the Earl of Shaftesbury ; were pompously announced as the most 
the debate which succeeded was by formidable weapon against the enemy, 
no means interesting, except foi^ the and which had recoued on our own 
zeal displayed by Lords Grenville and commerce and manufactures. He still 
‘Grey, to have their sweeping con-« retained his objections to a system dT 
demnation of the measures of govern- finance, which had forced a debaje-^ ' 
ment put upon reejard. These noble ’ coin on the people, and had sprAd^ 
lords, although professing a sincere bankruptcy and ruin throughout the 
desire for unanimity on this oegasion, land.” ^ 

('were anxious to warn the*^untry Nor was Lord Grey fcsS^were in 
‘against reposing any confidence in the his reproaches. “ He should-ftel tJfi- 
administration. ^ happy,” h< said, if he departed*/rom 

Lord Grenville, “considering the that house, without declaring t^t 
critical circumstances of the times, and^' retained all the opinions he had ^fore * 
the present alarming state of theebun- held on subjectssof greSt ma^itude ; 
try, would have been happy if the ad- opinions confirmed by experience* and 
dressiiproposed to tke House had been the evidence of facts j onions which 
ao wooded as to procure uh^tnimity, on he should be ready %d, maintain hild de- 
tfie present day, at lea^t; yet, he did fendon ffiture opportunities of discuss- 
not feel surprised that such had^not hig the^^ Whether the noble Secre- 
Been the case, when he -t^,^that tary of5|Pl^te^Lord Liverpool) clwsc ' 
iftie framers oT the speech •vere ^e very to allude to the'affairs of Amefjca on 
men, who, by their^stin^te blindness, which jie hjid shewn much caution and 
)iadabrought jhe country to the brink , silence, and ventured to call our trans- 
of ruin, ada in the midst of the actions U that quarter a oof -of the 
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ifiertion, that the the go- firnilyiconvinced that tfie tyetem the 

femment had cpntnbuted to the ae- Jiohle Daepn had so mttcjj ^derilned, 
cunty* prosperity! and httooiir ot^-the was the only ontf* that hafl saired, or 
PpQptqr; or whether fie intdnd^d to# could have javed, this country: to thp 
refer to the system^ oOr m^suretf in continuance of that systein only, 
the ppftineula, he pledgei himself that rope it^uld look Ibr deliVerande, and 
sliould be r^ady to roee^ hitn, and England for oewnAnent safety | ‘iu i. 
to coptendif that whatever might be shBrt, by the iSwts of that system m 
said to have been done, bad not been * ’ • » 


^ae to the promotion of the safety 
and'honour*oP tne*country j and that 
£he* general system adopted had been, 
ia fact, the* tovrce of almost all our 


lordship and b^^plleagues 
stan^tir 


were de¬ 
termined to stahd'tir falL” The ad¬ 
dress was carried without a divisiott.* 
In the House of Commons the ordi¬ 
nary course of proceedigg was deran* 


present^and impending calamities.”— ged by ^ sii^ular interference on \be 
Sudi were the terms in which ftit part of Sir Francis Burdett. It iscus- 
‘ wl»le policy of government was ar- tomary that the Speaker, on hw fe* 
raigne^ not at ^ season when it was turn from the House of Lords, . 

sttfiuiotried, and might, therefore, with read to the Co^imous the speech frofis 
some represent- ,the throne: the address is then moved 

e4as matter of uncerbra^nd danger- and seconded, when a general debate 
OU% experiment, but in tnl^eginnlng ensues. Such is the usual course; but 
of the year 1812, when th^ measures Sir Brahms Burdett thought proper 
of adffliniBtrafion had already secured to anucipate the member who should 
80 many practlfcal advantages—-when have moved'the customary address, 
they ^ad saved Portugal—kept alive an3 to make a long speech, and mo\e 
the flame of patnoiism in Spain, and a long address of hu own, which, with- 
opened up the fairest prospects for out touching on any of the topics al- 
Europe. As the censure prgnoun- Igded to in the speech from the throne, 
ced by the leaders of opposition had exhibited a good summary of his own 
I been Vague and declamatory, the an- political eccentricities.—On this re- 
.^wer made by the Earl of Liverpoftl markable occasion the honourable ba- 
•>Xra3 of a general nature. “ The pre- ronet began, by paying a comphoient 
sent,” his lordship was convinced, to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
“ \l%8 not a’ fit day to dwell on any gent, and by assuring the house that 
'^detail%g but the noble baion (Gieii- tm^^pjince was not of a temper to be 
• ville) had entered a general protest pleased by flatlet y f but that he wOtild 
against the whole of the system pur- consider thoije members as his best 
^ed by the present mtnW^rs, and on friends who .pointed out the real gtie* 
tmii'yjtftmd, he was ready to meet him vances under which his people labour- 
tne aaoreawlilbngl^ as that system and ed. ®It was of the utmost impDrtance_ 
^osc measures so condemned, had at so great a crisis, that the pnne^ 
•toocM^ 40St of experience. Many should be addressed m a spirit of can- 
o|>^Drtunititi# would undoubtedly oc- douran^trutlf; andnomp^rofp^-^ 


cur of canvassmg tbe m^^s of their 
^ different opinions; but, as the noble 
^ baf on had been heard in support of his, 
it-«^(3uld not be, .perhaps, too much 
to presume, that the same indulgence 
^ might be allowed to bun? He was 


hament^ould do his duty t^is consti-w 
tuents, to hiS country, or to the ]?tSiice 
Kegen^imself, if he failed to represent^ 
Ho hSn^al highness the general seaty 
maaits orthe people.'’I'fes solem'K wC 
ginning sfeemed to protJUse soroethnig 
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at novel and important; the were maktilg i^gnlar and rapid etridea 
hortcSr^W^onet W8tatttlj*d€feceiid-' toward* die BvUmi^tion of the penin* 
(gd to his ordinary strain of i^jproach aula i .that all thftae osala originated in 
Aid accusation. He admitlpd, mdefcd, e^lredq>alti«eof t^ooanliyfiora the 
‘‘‘^t'the eidirtions of the Spaniands wiser sy^e*P ; that jthe 

against the common enemy, haH been pohcy of Englwid aiicientlV been 

‘dM^guished by bra^y and petsc- directed to preservation of hberty 
verance; and he ton^sed ahm, tSaf throughout the world, but had of^ 
the British army sustained ite late l^n degraded by a feehk and * 
ancient reputation. But where is base attempt to'suppoiHi^the deere- 
dfee freedom,” saad he, ** to which the pid tyrannies of tne chntinent ? and 
ffliperksr prowess of Englishmen has that the progress of France war up- 
been ascribed the better days of our on the whole more favourable to the 
htsfory ?” He maintained, ^that for Kherty of nations, than the success 
the last eighteen years, the <hstresses 6f*her rival. The honourable ba-* 
of Ae country had been increasing; ronet proceeded to make an atUck 
thftf he might even go farther ba^, upon the House of Commons# which 
and declare, that, sincd the commence, he described as consisting of <4-the 
ment of the present reign—since Ae. supposed reprewaAstlVes of dh^ people 
beginning of the American war, every of England^^ut the admonition' of 
year had brought an increase of ca- ’ 
lamity ; and he concluded of coSrse, 

« th^ there was something in our 
eystera radically wron^ {** that ^be 
effects of Ae American war were still 
felt in Ae war in which Great Bri¬ 
tain was engaged; that the present con- 


the Sr 


a recol 


quickly brought hUit to 
Lion of the decency which he 
had outraged. He corSplainecf of tne 
restrictions which haS been imposed 
upon the Prince Regent, by whign dis* 
trust was indicated of his royal high¬ 
ness, and professed to look forward 
test was begun on the very principles with triumph to the expiration of these 
of that unhappy waur j Aat a detesta- restrictions, as the era when an enlar- 
tion of Frencn liberty first produced the ged and liberal system of policy would « 
rupture, and Aat, on the same princi- restore the ancient glory of the counV 
ple«, the war was still continued ; that try. Various systems of governments 
uo one could say what Enjgland was he said, had been approved of at Affer- 
now contending for; Aat liberty had ent periods of society j but an olfgar- 
no share in the contest; since, wnat- chy, and, in particular, “ aitoBgarch/^ 
effer might be done by England for Ae of rotten burgh-mongers,” Ifas found* 
lights of Ae sovereign bfSpain (who no ad vocates^Ut of England. The con- 
had resigned bis whole pretensions in- eequencestol this system, acc^^ug lo 
to the hands of BuoUaparte) n^Aing J;iis view of matters, was, tbatau.^^ad 
bad been ddne for Ae Spanish people; we had been unifc^mly utisuccecsfiil; 


that even if the cause of Spain',md 
been honoortibly undertaken by'the 
iQliush government, it flad now become 
j^AfCtly hopeless j Aat AeXictories 
Qtm by our arms were alWigether baj- 
rtm; Aat although there had liefmmany 
bjpil^nt achiev^enta, such »ub- 
oerGeneralrHul, By whiA tne Fitnch 



we had ea- 
hivict^ypros- 


that the ^spoAms w| 
de^voufed to support/ 
trate before our ei}||||^snd Ait tat 
home Ae c^untiy ha^^en overwh^lnt- 
ed with the moat ai^al calamities} 
that a systffli ef taxation hadilteen 
created which ruined many antTijp^ 
pressed all; that the lower orders had- 


had suffered eevctefy, still the invaders been reduced to a state of pauperisip i 
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that fifical tyranny had now been _____ 

ried to itf hdigHt* Eo^- isd, Lord JocelyA rose to more 

sbrii and Dudley wgei to'^loupd in •usttaKaddrite the thi^ne, in 
every ^hire of the livedo A']f" thatfthj^ diape of an amehdsneot tc^that whaoK 
desfierate resistai^ twch tuch tyran- had been proposed by Sir»F, Bw- 
ny was calcut^^ €o treater had been dett. There i||u nO disposition . 
kept down by the terrors of a military house to 8up|||rt Sir Frands ;, »o^ 
} depots, and bahnOW, and forti- member, idth ^^xception of Lord' 
fications, had^baeiltffiBtabliAed in all Cochrane, had th^ght fit to counter 
qaarteih; bndmercenatwaimdfordgrt- nrfnce fahn in his proceedioga ; an# 
ers, %ho h?jd been unable to defend evdibWittnFicmsoBby and Whitbread, 
their own countries, had been brought the charap^os of the opposition, jex. 
over to protect the native land of C(^- pressed their disapprobation of his con-^ 
•ragb and patrioti8m.~/Vil these thing^ duct* Yet did Sir Francis divide the 
were uttered with becoming soleriini* house upon the question, when 
ty; bubbeforeconcluding, the honour- appeared one solitary member to 
aoltflliaronet dW not scruple tf> descend for the address {froposed by hhn. The 
to a vein of humolJPiiiiilije became very amendment of Lord Jocelyn was then 
factious about the ap^jrance and put, and carried without a divisiott. 
dre^hf British soldiers, atul^ollowed Although the regular opponents of 
uj> suc^okes by the usual tir^e, about miniltera did not press an amendment 
“a flagged natron,** as he is pleased to in either hpuse of parliament, they 
call England* He concluded, by des- spoj^e in terhil which sufficiently 
canting at some length upon the ty« ved that their opinions on public aifeirs 
raftny of the Attorney General, the had undergone no change in conse- 
abuse of (ffiao informations, the^ quenceof the events which had lately 
scandalous invasions of the liberty of occurred. They still protested against 
the press, and the severe punishments the whede system of policy, by which 
with which some libellers had been vi- the affoirfi or the country had been con- 
;*#ted by the courts of justice. He ducted j they repeated their declaca- 
then moved an address, ip which the tions about the necessity of husbanding, 
aboijptopics were recapitulated.—This the national resources; and although 
address was seconded by Lord Coch'- Pqjtugal had been saved, and Spain 
rtine, miade some general reflec- supp^Hed, they still persevered in 
lions on the impolicy of the war, the their former opinions as to continen- 
ini^ossjbility of defending^rtugal so tal affairs. Sc^fcely one tribute of ap»' 
French shouldmiLke them- plause for the exploits which had 
sel^S^msters 'of Spain, the tyranny, ready ^ much signafized the British 
of th^Porttf^uese and Sicilian govern- arms, and not one word of hope as to 
®[****i>^9which English were abet- the future, was allowed to escape their* 

ti^ zeal, and the ira- lips. They rase at the opening of the 

dir^qimjdf the naval means of session marely t€ intimate thew entire 
Greaf BrftsSh,^which, ifw'mployed, disapproDation of the meaBinrei of, 
^ccbding to Lcn^ Cochrane’s views, wnment, and their firm convict 
itt ^feerpnses ^gaantS the epa8t*of that by^rseverancein the same 
Ftan^ the mihtalf'f force of the ene- teib, Ure^in of the county would^l^ 
‘^upendous as it had^ become, speii^y accomplished, atmb were 
g|i%ht*^ave been wholly occupied in sentiments which they avowed at a 
his own Sefience. * time when Epgland> f| Q qd in ji com- 
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Winding ^tJlude ^ when, Wifti one qf the wler wa« advanced as^a rea«a» 
b(|sd> ehe had destroyed the naval and for delaying pea^c to the people*of k 
colonial power of the enefiy, and ex- ^country p he saw reason for net iha- 
etvded him^rom three (^uart.er%of the king peace with ntm,.ip-whose^hands 
Kk>^; awhile, with the jothcr, she oF-^ the destinies of France were placed at 
protection to ^ who claimed ptesent, any more than with the Bpur- 
k'l when, in fine, sh^iad taised her bons when they presided and |he 
military reputatioii^inn e:<iuality with contrary opinion^was always to be 
l^er naval glory* discountenanced, a# ^ ^^/nust lead to 

An opportunity soon occurred for eternal war; or rather to a war which, 
a more full display of the sentiments could only end in the extinttidh of 
ihf opposittofi, • When Lord Jocelyn either po' er. It might, he thought, 
jb^ugbt up the report of \he com- foreseen, which must fall, in a con- 
jnittee on the address, Mr \Yhitbread test of that de^ription, when it tiras 
jftiief and avowed his dissent from considered that the greatness Of one 
the opinions expressed in the speech nation was artificial, whiltf th«F gte&t- 
from the throne, fte thought that ness of tfte other, such^as it wasJHvas 
tv^ thing which this country could natural; but;^hi«^rneed not come to 
do tor Spain had already been done j that passjy'^y would not; and,*^s 
that although the first gentral the the pres^^ ruler of the destinlhii of 
«ge, and the bravest troops in the France was likely to ^ve long upon 
world, had been sent tp hei support, the earth, we must negociate with him 
nothing had been accomplished {- the whenever an opportunity presented it- 
French had obtained repeated sue- self. He should now conclude with 
cesses j Saguntum and Badajos had saying, in answer to the declaration of 
fallen; the attempt on Ciudad Rodri- the noble lord, that Bonaparte had 
go had proved abortive; Valentiawas been baffled in his maritime specula- 
jiot likely to struggle long ; Lord tions, would to God that France had 
Wellington himself, after pursuing jhips, and commeice, and colonies, for 
Mas^eqa to the frontier, had been ob- then we should have peace ; but 
liged to fall back ; and, in short, the til then the probabilities were against 
enemy was in military possession of it,” 

Spain. In speaking ol the conduj;^ of The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
government towards Americ^?^^de- (Mr.Ferceval) made an ex^^ftcnt re- 
olared, that ** instead of a spirit of ply. « He confessed, that the conclu- 
conciliation,** the measures of our mi- ding senten^ of the honourable geriWe- 
uisters appeared to hafe been concei- man's 9p^6ch had fucnished^him'Wfth 
▼ed in, what he termed^ ” t\^ spirit clue to his objections ag^iTsfljthe 
of conunercial subjugation.” fn'.re- system pursued by his tnajesty^s go- 
ierence to the sublet ol peace, Mr vemment f for if ’W|i8 indeed ffn- 
Whit^read concluded •with the fol- xious that Bonap^f sh^iiS ^ have 
lowing reactions. “ Het^nderstood ships ; if he was inlM^anxtous'^ Aat 
ithe noble lord j( Jocelyn) to have sta- he 8houlcl<havrcol6^i^ and commerce, 
\ed, that it was impolbible to make it ^could itardty be expected that he 
„peace with France in conijgjjj^nce of should approv# of the systeiri^on 
JmC personah^hayacter of her empiror. which his rnajesty's governmpt* had 
fie f MrfWhitbread) did npt**recalF acted, oy of those endeavours^which. 
lect, Sn all the details of history, one ^were intended and calculated to'd^- 
the private character prive hiip yf j^ll. But as^he (Che Ohan. 
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of the ExcheqiwJ would wish Portu|;a^ but,*in8tead of th^ boasts 
to foUow the honourable ge^emap*s being accompl&l^di ta^tlw gloomy 
speech through the «(erie^ of topics# apprehensions of the ho^pirable gen- 
which it cantaine(f*Witl^ as much re- tleman resized* we had ^ot only re* 
gularily as possible* he should leave scued f^ortngal from the enemy, but 
the conclusion for the present, and maintained tier in purity a^nst hit 
begin by noticing the notions of the utmost effort^ Since this fewi bCen'*’ 
honourable gentleman with regard to achieved' ^ 
the affairs qt Spjiin tind Portugal, and 
the characteJs of hopelessness and 
desjperation in which he had described 
the war. And here he would wish to 


inde^^a new light had bOeu 
discovered, an# fhwas found that 4t 
would not have been the right counig 
for the French to drive us into the 
but that they should first con- 


sea 


^bring back to the recollection of the qner Spjin, and leave Ss to be Bwsdt- 
, house, the state m which the war stdod lowed up at the latt after we had been 
arthe beginning of the last session : permitted to waste our strength 1 
he would wish to bring back to their Would any man believe this ? Would 
reMllection l^^goplnions and fears and any man believj;, that if it bad been 
prophecies of ni^ishftnourable gentle- in the power of the enemy, he would 
nnn, and to entreat Uibm to contrast not have driven us from Portugal ? 
th» {prospect •*he then drew with the Those who held the opinion, tfeit 
reality or the present sc^e ; they Bui^aparte was irresistible, and idiat 
would find, bn such a comparison, it was m vain to oppose his designs, 
that his fears \^ere unfounded, that his wondered that he did not at once 
■expectations were falsified, that his criJfeh this army, which not only act- 
prophecies were erroneous j and yet ed in every point to the frustration of 
the honourable gentleman was prepa- his dfesigns, but remained in oppoai- 
red, upon the same grounds of appre- tjpn to him on the peninsula, to his 
hension, namely, the boasts of Buona- disappointment, to hia vexation, and 

.. T_» f ‘uTr .11 1. _ le 1 . 

parte, to repeat lus prophecies— 


to ms confusion. Would he, if he 
could have prevented it, even by di¬ 
recting against it solely and entirely 
the whole of force, have suffered 
this? No man could think so. He 
have left every thing else to 
accomplish our expulsion ; but his 

--— -, - power was not equal to his desire ; 

thing the enem^jjaunted he rfnd the country he ruled could not 
must be accomplished, or furnish him Vith the means necessary 
thaw it Wit impracticable to put aiiy to effect his most anxious purpose, 
#top to the, career of this spoilt But though this was his opinion, he 
child^i^ortune.” At the period al- would not, therefore, with that pro* 
llided to, at the present, the ho- sumption with#which he changed the 
nourable genflcman had only re-echo- enemy,Xay, that though heretofore 
ed the language held by the ene- baffled and.defeated, he might not ^ 


“ Destroy the web of prophecy ip vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 

Affer such failures, one would have 
thought * the honourable gentleman 
would have hesitated in his course, 
^nd not have continued ^to hold, that 


e^ery ^tni 


10 ^ 

were to be driven into the sea, and it might fairly be argues ^ 

were ifit to have a foot of ground* in trospective view, wc m^it con- 
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ottftty, b«Aptt> |Niil^ 

iMBtf and ^sei af^]»aitft«d 
<;,eotajrattaet ta e;tai«igb his Bu^set^t. 

phywdait8,«ndttfTfi5i0rt. Thtieiiilt 

<rf the« enqwriei tecahlished the Im^ 
probability of the king?«compi^ »ad 
final reatoratioQ to &«ltkr akhough 
the phyaciaiw, with oije exeep^, 
con,curred in declaring that they did 
not entlrelf despair^ S(0i» ali^ im* 
proveraent had taken plape ikiccbthe 
second week in the preceding Decern* 
berj but it vraa tiot of such a kind of 
decree as to eocouta^ any atroag hope 
of his inaje 9 ty ’8 ultimate rtcoteryt— 
The history of this most affiictiag case 
was altogether very s^a^larr Du* 
ring the eariier^ pgtf K^^of his majesty^a 
illness, the m<<5vaaoguiBe hopes weje 
cherishedking was adsited by his 
family; he took exercise out uf doors; 
t^ bulletins were discfmtinued, and 
his Sttl^t«,-with that feeling of loyal* 
ty which hie numerous virtues inspi¬ 
red, rejoiced m the prospect which 
these favourable Circumstances appear¬ 
ed to present. A marked changpi 
however, took place about the begin¬ 
ning-of July 1811, and although, even 
fAim that period downwards, his ma-*^ 
jesty had been able at intervals to con*' 
verse with his medical attendants, yet 
the symptoms of his illfiesB gradilaUy 
became more discouraging,^ u«til, la 
the begioniBg of the presefit year, i 
they had assim^ such an aspect as tp 
induce his gb^icrans to give the report, 
of which the substance has aln^olyxArgn 
slated. One of thep^ygiciaok^iahowuTer, 
declai^, that he rad knpwn instance# 
in which patients of thc and 

similarly afflicted wit^sj^iis m^t^, 
had bcM restored to so that 

the legislature, ahhoogh called upon, 
whefi the rastrictions on the Paace 
Regent ^kotild e»p®re> to make a^^re • 
permanttit pfoviwQp for the exkrcist 
of the royw functions than had be«i 
thought expedient last year® 


onrsebes i^t^epCf 
Jxr cibt ptAj to- defeat Ida pl^ 
.im^onJbut ttancBog eon* 
It to th^ basest aillainf ever eidii* 
in the world. Yet, he m^ntain- 
jsdy^t on all of these* points there 
lae^ wms a more B^^tkin|^ cootcaet 
^haa that whit^ apmsdled in the can** 
dbet of the Fr^eir dhd BrttisK ge- 
eernments upoa the pemnsula; and if 
the man who cailsea it bad any view 
to character pr ambition, it must be 
' hk most earnest care and bnsjodss, by 
itvery method and invention, to keep 
it pot only from the eye of the penin- 
iuks but of the world.’’ In alluding 
to the affairs of this country with 
Americk, the sentimfnts expressed by 
Mr Perceval were at once dignified 
and forbearing. He declared, that 
tw discussions were dependidg 'with 
the American government, he would 
liot make disdosures which might 
have a tendency to irritate, but w<hild 
rather allow his enemies to triumph 
for a seasop in their misconceptions. 
That a war with America would be a 
source of great evil to England, he 
readily admitted $ but if it should 
^rove hurtful to England, it would 
, ruinous to America. He had 
no "wish to see America impoverished, 
reduced, or subdued} but sure he 
that no one Could con8tru^ls6le 
conciliatory dispositwiis of England 
into fear j conscious of .her own dig¬ 
nity, 9he could bear more from Ame¬ 
rica, for peace’s sake, than from any 
other power on earth.”-—Aftei* some 
criticisms from General TarU- 
’ton Sn the cod^uct of L 9 rd Welling¬ 
ton, tlu* repott was brought up and 
to* \ 

' v'jThe state of the king’s health wa^ 
the first object which engag^ the.at- 
ktrarion of parliament. Tw^^^Iai^. 
pfylk, by tra^heen’s coundl, onithis 
^nckmchoitf^ject, the first dated 5th 
O(tobsit|> the aecoad 5th Ja- 
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rWOTerjr wetNCoOtifBdeRtljr «w tt> tliddril iaCj Md ^ 
torttii^ was bousd to Jetep in TOfOOCH. per anfltmt coaM ^ m aujiK* 
eieiirtbe chance at ti partial • circurastaa^S hf deeqaed 
letoestablishmentofhABi^sty^sheaRhf He tl:^ preceded to e0|t®* ' 

iifthetjrovwions to be made for the the lord stefwd and lord'^ichiniTOfw 
care of the royal person, and the dig^ lain had importjmt duties to 
nity of the sovereign. imroediatelj^ c^nected witdi tne 

X Mr Perceval came forward at a very functions, it \waW be necessary twrtJ 
early period^of thg^s^ion, with a plan these officers shoiffil be placed round 
for the arrangement of his majesty^S the person of the regent, who was bf 
houschoy. He stated, that when this be invested with the royal authonty. 
melancholy'sublet had laitt engaged In the room of the firs^ therefore, it 
the attention of parliament, sanguine was projwsed, that the first gentleman 
expectations were entertained of of the bed-chamber should be substi- 
Ws recovery; that so long as such tuted as the chief officer df the%^ffi^s 
hopes gould be indulged, it was the household; that the vice-chambiiipSiH 
dut^ of the I^Mature to lo#k chiefly should be appointed his deputy | that 
to the re8toratKl^«^QI^^hi^ majesty to four lords and as many grooms of the 
h^th and to the exerciw> of the sove- bed-chamber, a master of the rtibe#, 
reiga authority, guarding a^the same and seven dr eight equerries, together 
time against any inconvenience which with **1118 majesty's private secretary^ 
might'arise frtim the temporary sus- should form the new officers of 
pension of the ktngly fiinctions: That proposed establishment, which, of 
the legislature was now called upon to course, must be placed under the con- 
act in very diflFerent circumstances ^ troul of the queen, to whom the care 


that an arrangement, not of a tempora- of his majesty's person had been en- 
ry, but of a permanent nature, was de- trysted : That the expenses of this 
manded,—an arrangement which should establishment, in so far •as an estimate 
neither imply a confident hope nor an could be formed from the expenditure 
jjbsolute despair of the king’s restora- at Windsor during the year ending 5t|h 
■fibn to health: That the measures July,1811,would not exceed 1OO,0OOIA' 
adopted last year had made full provi- This sum, Mr Ferceval proposed to 
sioioor supplying the exercise of the take from the civil hat, provision bbing 
royal anthprity} and as the law now maSHitt the same time, that a deficit, u 
■stood, b^the 18th of February all the such should occur, should be supplied 
authority, as well as all th^duUes of the upon an application to the treasury, 


soveneiga^would devolve Ate^he Pnnee 
and ae the civil list would also 
of cotirse^ls; tran^erred to his royal 
highness, it became necessary to make 
somejj^pfqvisioni for the personal com- 


the proprietji of which should be af¬ 
terwards judged of by patiiament, atid 
the suhi voted but of the supplies for 
the year. That in the circumstancef. 
in which th% quegi was placed, dis* 


fo^'4nd digaky of the king: That chargingyas sh^^d done with exem- 
his inajesty'e present civil list was the plary fidfehty, the duties which she 
proper fund for Such provision, and his qjved to her royal consort, and thqs 
preset officers and servants, the jJro- incurrii^ an extraefrdinary expendw ^ 
P^‘»TfJ»da nts for him during his ill- tiUje, it^^med propet that her maj^J 
neflai That as separate estaWishnaents ‘ ty should nave a sm&tl ' 
for • r^ent and a king would now be to her i|teome„ not exceedif ^ 
liepcssarp, some addition must hr madb which sum should 


m made 4 
1 , 0001 ., 
d th? 
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civil lisl&b It, waf fiirther ^rlposed, 
*hat the pennons and allovrances which 
.the king bjid been in use»to grant to 
the objects* of bis bounty, should be 
paid as 'formerly out the privy 
♦ jHjrsc ; that the cxpe»«s incurred for 
medical assistance shoi^d be paid out 
bf the revenite of duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, on which M excess had arisen 
* 0 ! 30,0001. or 40,0001. annually; and, 
lastly, that a pomraission of three per¬ 
sons should be appointed, one of them 
to be a master in Chancery^-and the 
other two to be named by the queen 
and the Prince Regent, for the ma¬ 
nagement of the king’s private pro¬ 
perty. The commissioners were to be 
entrusted also with tlie. power of au¬ 
diting all accounts of pensions and al¬ 
lowances taken out of the privy purse. 

Such were the arrangements propo¬ 
sed with reference to the king’s house¬ 
hold. To the Prince iFlegent, |jow- 
ever, the civil list would, in this man¬ 
ner, be returned 100,0001 a-year less 
than had been enjoyed by the king ; 
and it might be thought most advisable 
at once to vote the above sum out of 
the consolidated fund, and to extin¬ 
guish the exchequer revenue payable 
to the prince. But as his royal high¬ 
ness had very naturSlly believed that 
the income arising to him out of ^he 
exchequer should be continued* until 
he should come into possession of the 
monarchy itself; and many persqns 
had claims upon this revenue, which 
amounted annually to 120,0Cpl., it 
would not have been equitable, in such 
circumstances,'to disturb the supply. 
There could be no presit ^convenience, 
however, in transfel^rlng 50»<)00l. out 
of the exchequer revenue of the prince, 
to meet in part at least the deficieney 
.of the civil list, leaving thq^^aining 
^1^001. untnyehed ; audr alth^gh 
’tWrreBe a deficit of 50,W£)l. 
this sum might be dispensed with, as 
pi%ce .p iMkS*ot so large a family 


as his royal father, and had no ocefa- 
eion, of course, for so considerable au 
** expenditure. It would have beofi very 
unfair, howwer, to transfer the cjyil 
list to his royal highness as if** it h^d 
been solvent, and quite sufficient to de¬ 
fray the royal expenses, when it was 
known that from the year 1804 downJ 
wards, an annual ^ficit liad occurred 
of 24,0001. which had** hitherto been 
supplied from the excess of the Scots 
civil list and the admiralty droits. Mr 
Pgreeval, therefore, proposed that this 
•deficiency should still be supplied inthe, 
same manner, unless it should inct'^eaBe 
so far as to exceed its pr(ioent.(average 
by 10,0001. when the shouidbe 

submitted to tjjfr-eWnsideration of par¬ 
liament. finally proposed, tl.at 

lOOiOOOl/should be voted to me4t*tbe 
. expences which the prince had incur¬ 
red, or might yet incijrfon his assump¬ 
tion of the royal authority ; a compen¬ 
sation which he bad generously decli¬ 
ned to receive, so long as he had rea¬ 
son to flatter himself that the change 
in his condition might be temporary, 
but which had now become indispen- 
gahle by the altered circumstances in * 
which the country was placed. 

The minister had no sooner deve*- 
lopod his jdan, than a desire was ma¬ 
nifested to obstruct the progrela' of 
the measure, which the imEnem.ate ex¬ 
piration of the restrictions on the 
Prince Regynt rendered it necessary 
to accelexff-efe. Mr Ponsonbjr ^emand- 
,^d an account of the rea-sonS wttifh'fiad 
occasioned the deficiencyriu th<? civil- 
list ; he censured the perplexity of the 
minister’s plan ; denied the •propriety 
of forming any estpbUshment which 
should cas4 a magnificence around the 
kii^, which, he was no longer capa¬ 
ble of enjoying j«and insisted, above-all, 
that suitable provision should made 
for the prince, in w,hon^ the royal au¬ 
thority was now to be vested, leaving it 
to hU royal highness to dccidcCion, wWt 
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night be proper for the dignity and 
comfort ot his father. Mr Ponsonby 
perTi^a forgot that ti>e deficiency in the 
cyil lilt, although a very proper sub¬ 
ject in other circumstances for the con¬ 
sideration of parliament, had no imme- ■. 
diate connection with the measure then 
[ proposed to the house. He forgot also, 
when he objjpcted to the household 
establishment, that his majesty, al¬ 
though severely afflicted, was still the 
Jting of England, and could not, in de- , 
ccncy even, be entirely stripped of 
• nitj' and splendour; and he must Have 
forgotten also, what was at that mo¬ 
ment ifl evij^me before the committee, 
thSl, since mMjmented iniflsposition, 
his majesty had ^en in the habit of 
communicating with his fomily and his 
miniXters ; that he had shewn himself 
competent to^all the purposes of ordi¬ 
nary intercourse, and feelingly alive to 
his unfortunate condition. In circum- 
stances such as these, which might 
still recur, even if a sense of decorum 
had not opposed all miserable plans 
of economy, the feelings of humanity 
w'ould have exclaimed against them, 
^ad the suggestion of Mr Ponsonby, 
■avhich was enforced by many of his 
friends, that it should be left to the 
heii^apparent to decide upon what was 
J^oper for the dignity and comfort of 
^ nis majesify,'* been adopted by parlia¬ 
ment, his royal highness must have 
bisen placed in a situati^pn very dis- 
tre3Sin|f to his delicacy. 

•Other b|)jection8 were made to the 
propb3c<fpian b^ Mr Tierney. It 
most ^ming thing, in his opi¬ 
nion, that tyo jifourts should be created; 
that the Prfncp Regent, exercising the 
royal functioiis, should Ifeve a splen¬ 
did court, while the,queen shoul^ al¬ 
so ha.ve her court, fb the support of 
which the enormous sum of 100^01. 
was to be applied! What object edifid 
jthe “ftfoisters have in view by a pro¬ 
ceeding so yjtraordinary ? th^ could 


mean fol^mg else than to qPtate a se-.. 
cret and a dangerous kifluence; to 
oppose th« spUndour, we influence, 
and in|rigue of her majesW^s court to * 
the legitimatf authority oflhe Rrince 
Regent's. Tiac minister, in short,J^ 
placing grooms of the bed-chamber, 
masters of the {Ol^s, and equerries, at 
the disposal of the queen, must cer¬ 
tainly .have intended to subvert tht 
constitution ! Mr Tierney conde¬ 
scended to make som» observations, 
which ♦ere not very worthy of the 
occasion. ** His Direction,” he said, 

“ was, that splendid personages were 
to be placed round his majesty, ai the 
same time thft the queen also had 
splendid per|f)nages attached to her 
household. Why could not one mas¬ 
ter p/ .tlfe robes and one treasurer 
serve for both ? It was not well to let 
it go out to the country, that in' ins 
ms^sty's present state a master of the 
robes was _ necessary to take care of 
his dress." 

These objections having been over¬ 
ruled, a bill was brought in to make 
provision for the better support of his 
majesty's household, and for the care 
ot his majesty's real and personal pro¬ 
perty during the continuance of his 
indisposition. Mr Tierney renewed 
hi^attack. He contended, that as 
the ??lvil Hat had been maturely ar¬ 
ranged in the year ISfM-, and as there 
had, from tj?at year downward^ been 
a regular excess in the departments of 
thelprd steward, the lord chamber- 
lain, 6cc. an account should be laid ' 
befpee parliament, shewing the amount- 
of the cbarges the reasons of the 
excess. This proposal was readily ac- . 
ceded to; but when the accounts '* 
were produced, Mr Tierney expressed * 
hisr diss^tsfaction with them ; and, in 
cH^unctwn with .othcpr member^ca^*.^' 
the house, renewedf his tc' 

the bill. He began, by some 

merited compTipienl|^;eiP<^ ^araotar 
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joi tile I^nce Regent. AltiK|ng to 
•he act of ilie preceding yeiar, by 
which his pyal hi^toes4 had been 
* called to regency, Mr Tierney re* 
tnarked, * that the restrictions Con* 
^^ed in that act wor^ such as tl^ 
Prince of Wales felt were not oiily 
painful, but injiirious'pmd insulting to 
the character of m^s royid highnesSk 
Since the passing of that act; to 
the present moment, his royal high, 
ness had conducted himself in such a 
manner, as not only to call forth the 
adnpration of the country, but also 
tb^mmoTe any suspicion, (if any man 
had suspicion lurking in nis' mmd at 
the time the act passed), that his fu¬ 
ture Conduct would njft be regula¬ 
ted in the same manner. The whole, 
of his royal highness's co'ndjicj^ had 
been directed by attention to the com¬ 
forts of his royal father, and had on 
all occasions done credft to hitnpelf^ 
and yeould refute any insinuations to 
the contrary. There was nCthing in 
his royal highness's past conduct that 
could lead him to a suspicion, tbot 
if he was clothed with full powers 
he would abuse those powers.^' Mr 
Tierney, however, contended, that the 
measure before the house, was one of 
great financial but still* greater political 
importance ; that, although the Pripce 
Regent was now to be permaiftntly 
invested with, the royal authority, and 
to enjoy the revenues of the sovereigp,' 
he was still left in possession of part 
of a r^enue which belonged tp him 
only as Prince of Wales, and which 
■ought now to fall into the exchequer j 
that the result of jjfc «arrangement 
. would pe such as to^lace ^ the dis¬ 
posal of his royal highness a civil-list 
revenue exceeding that which his roy* 

1 al father had enjoyed by 2(^0001.* a- 
a^rt of this Ifrge fuiftl' 
^aTto b ^^p l^CTd beyond the contrbol 
of parlifinent {that if the prince were 
. to have\prij^ l^se, as ,to the pro¬ 


priety of which there could be m 
doubt, his royal father, in the conai- 
^tion to which hejvas reduced, ^hld 
certainly have* no occasion for guch^a 
ptirse; that the privy purse belong-' 
ed to the office^ not to the person of 
the king; that, instead of kaving to , 
the uncontrolled disposal of the pnnee^ 
an annual sum orV0,d0(^.je paiiiament 
ought at once to interpose and pay 
the debts which his royal hjghtiestf'nad^ 
contracted ; and that it would be rottcH 
mqre creditable to the house to enter 
bn W thorough revisal of the civil list, '• 
and establish it upon a footing S'^- 
able to the dignity of tlm^rown, and 
the gener^teity of th^,.?^ion, thaiP to 
add to a revenue, wHt^ had been found 
inadequate to the purposes to which^t 
was destined. The right honoi£^ble 
gentleman then proceeded in a stjrainpf 
argument, calculated fd sow distrust 
betwixt the princeand the ministers, for 
whom his royal highness had by this 
time indicated a predilection. “ If they 
did not enter at present upon a full ar¬ 
rangement," said he,« every year they 
went on they would be continually ex- 
ppsed to a fresh discussion on the sub¬ 
ject of the civil list. It was true, 
were told, that the average excess had 
been hitherto discharged out of^the 
droits of admiralty ana the excess Of 
the Scotch revenue, and that?i/*the ex¬ 
penditure of his ro^ highness should * 
exceed that /average excess, it would 
be necessi^to come to paatBament, 
What was this, he would ask, but^n - 
indirect statement^that addition' 
was to be made to the civil list to tbs 
amount of this e%cedei;[t, 

while in the outset to be cu'r- 

tailed of S9$0001. by his fa¬ 

ther ? The fact'was^ that this was a. 
plan to keep thfe Prince Re^nt 
ways in restrsunt, *sdways under the ” 
nd&Msity pf applying for something 
frpm ministers, for which, no /doubts 
he was to give something to imnisteni 
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In inturn. TWr conduct appealed 
^ in the meet art^ H^t He 
wii^tedt therefore, to see me pisnee 
eotwldjr irce fq»in ndaisters. .During 
the urhole of the la9l r^ga, aninaosi- 
tu$ h^ taken place respecting the 
paying off (he-debts contracted by the 
civil list. Why, then, would not the 
cninister at once come down, and ask 
from the h^use,^ would not say a 
Uvish grant, tmt Bxidi a sum .as tMy 
ought to grant i Was it the way that 
the civil list'ought to be provide for 
commencement of reign, ^o 
tdUi' the house that the ^xcedent of* 
1249 OOOI. was to be paid out of the 
droits of admiralty and Scotch reve« 
nuW in this bueincsswas 

left unexplained and the house was 
left completely involved in doubts and 
petplfxities. Throughout the whale 
bill, there was an apparent distrust of 
hisT rojfal highhess, while every thing 
was calculated *to appear like very 
great jj^indness to him. In place of 
the lOOjOOOh taken from the civil list, 
70,0001. were to be given him, for 
which he was to be under no contpoul. 
But this was one side of the picture 
only, and it was proper also to look at 
the other. Here, then, was a settled 
ffitrust manifested respecting the in* 
tentions of his royal highness; he was 
cpmSldered by them as incapable and 
unfit tQ^% trusted with the manage* 
■nent of his father’s servants j the fa- 
thw was placed under tjie controiil, 
n^ of son, but of otheg's. The 
entertained of the Prince Re*, 
gent was rpal ^pason for all this 

conduct.” ^ 

Mr Tiem« the lead in these 
di«hisuons part of opposition; 
but objectiona^ a dificrent^kind were 
started by othormembers. Complaints 
were made of the obscurity of that pkrt 
of the'civil.Iist aertjunts which was 
comprehended under the head of di- 
plom^m;. The charge in this depait* 


n 

i^nt f^d increawdjit was said, at a pe¬ 
riod wien the country seetnol to hav« 
no opportupity of sendklg mit diplo.' 
*matista; a^ so^ minut^ objeettoae, 
which it were useless to r^capitulaAe^ 
were made tp the variou^ items of 
cWge. If tht should pass tftsb 
bill, It must, wi^out isfonnation, 
cc^nise the neegsaky of an excess in * 
^ expenditure arove the revenue of 
the civil list to (he amount of 124,000L* 
annually, provision for paying 
the pnnoe’s debts wasvdescriW as 
highly iwegular. No application of 
this kind ought to have been made to 
parliament in any other shape than 
that of a message from the prince, 

Mr Whitbredtt summed up the ar* 
guments of opposition, and concluded 
with the following piece of declama^ 
tion, ^hich may afford a tolerably 
fair Sj^cimen o£ his eloquence. ** This 
bill,” said he, **• teemed with infln- 
encej Under *it three commissioners 
were appointed to take care of his 
majesty’s property; these gentlemen 
were to take an oath of secrecy, so 
thjt the parliament could know nothin g 
of their proceedings ; to the queen, 
who was not their mistress, to the 
prince,who was not their master, they 
were bound to explain all their acts; 
but they must conceal eveiy thin<- 
from the Commons’ House of Paih^- 
menlj^vho ought to be acquainted 
with every farthing expended. He 
conceived it rtght, in an argument of 
this kind, to put extreme cases; and 
he would ask, as had been done by an 
honourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett), 
whom he did not then see in his place, 
suppose this mon^was laid oitt in the 
purchase of Cormsh boroughs, sup¬ 
pose it Vaa expended in ptocunng 
s^ts in that house, for the benefit of 
the .real pud personal estate of,the 
ki^ thoVgh, in a, natm,v view, W 
migih: benefit by it*, stiHj <?e- 

structivp of the coasutRtiua, 
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BOt ^ultimately be destructive Lf the 
i|SodarchC) Wnen the iwo coarm were 
toiistituted, ^factious opposition from 
the queen^s^ court might ^be experi-' 
■cnced by ministers of the ^gent, 
who wercnhe proper mij^isters of the 

Mr Perceval made a most satisfac- 
tory reply, to whichj.it is impossible 
to do justice, othei^ise than by select¬ 
ing some of the most prominent pas¬ 
sages. ** The question before the 
house,*’ he faid, “ was. Whether or 
not the objections to the biH were pf 
such a description, that it was their 
Muty not to proceed with it without 
that detailed enquiry which had been 
80 strongly recommended ? The ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen had pointed out 
several items in the papers, into which 
tdie^ wished that some enquiry might 
be made before they could ad&'now- 
ledge the necessity of agreeing to the 
grants in the bill. 1^ on a view of 
the expcnces of the household, and of 
the charges likely to be brought up¬ 
on it, it should satisfactorily appear 
that no more was asked for than w^iat 
was indispensable, no enquiry would 
then be deemed necessary; but should 
any jealousy exist m the house, with 
respect to particular points, it would 
then become a question. Whether that 
enquiry ought not rather to take place 
hereafter, than be allowed toe'mter- 
rupt t!ie important business before the 
house ? Although, on ‘^a general view 
of the civil list. It might appear that 
no greater sum was leqiiired than 
what was sufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of tlie household, there might 
be some points requiiiijg subsequent 
detaili^d informatTO^,” In reply to 
an observation which had been made 
on that blanch of the tivil list why:h 
relates to diplomatic missions, Mr 
Perceval observed, “ mu^ hac^lso 
teei^aid of the grants to foreij^mi- 
mst^^The right hoBOurable gentle¬ 


man who opened the debate, had salii, 
generally, that a great number 
Uiose sums ought to be explained, 
had not^ stated any p^ticular.itBZiw 
The honour^le ^gentleman, however^ 
who bad last spoken, had particulari*. 
zed several sums, which appeared to 
him ol^ectionable on the face of them, 
and required explanation. The 
thing, which seemed to strike the ho* 
n Durable gentleman with* surprise on 
this subject was, that when the ^um¬ 
ber of missions at different courta 
were lessened, the expences should be 
increased. The house would observe, 
however, that there was no incraase 
in the salanes. On the ^ont^ary, in 
the salaries there was ^, considetjble 
diminution. But th^^nourable gen¬ 
tleman and the house ought to know, 
(and in saying this he went aggreat 
way towards giving the explanation 
required), that in the^ state in which 
things were on the cohtineut, it would 
not be wise, in many cases, tp send 
missions on an established salai y. The 
duration of those missions was not 
hkely to be long. In preference, 
therefore^ it was ad^visable to send spe¬ 
cial mifasions; but the expences of. 
these missions were defrayed in a vei / 
different manner from the otheI%. ’ 
The honourable gentleman declared, 
that an explanation oh this sui^^ct 
was due to Marquis WeUpslgy, who,' 
by a misconception, he stated, had re • 
ceived the expences, desenbed in-the 
papers, and above his^a^ary. N6 
^such thing. The noble marquis^bad 
not received a farthing«salary on 
account of his mission Cadiz, 
had not received a farthing^s a remu- 
neiation for his services. But the^ho¬ 
nourable gentleman characterised the 
expences as large, and seemed to think 
they were difproportioned to Jtbe 
length of the service by which they 
had been incurred. Now, it was very- 
evident,'" that the expences of^a persos. 
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^ng to'any place in the ctiaracter of 
ail^’ ambassador for a short time, must 
b^^much greater in proportion than 
thtf expences of a p^son going in the 
character of an ambassador for a long 
period! The honourable gentleman 
also declared, that a debt of explana¬ 
tion was due to Sir Sydney Smith. 
The houqe had already heard an ex¬ 
planation 09 ^haWubject, and amply 
sufficient it was. They had heard 
that«the money which he had received 
liras in return for expences incurred 
many years ago. * Oh then,' said the 
honourable gentleman, * the countr^ 
ou^t sooner to have discharged this 
obligation. V But let it be recollected 
atwrhat a dinaoce these ser^iAes were 
performed—-ii;i Egypt and on the coast 
o# Syria; what a difficulty there ex- 
istedl to procifre vouchers of the ex¬ 
pences ; how frequently Sir Sydney 
Smith was ab’5|nt from the country, 
and consequently interrupted in the 
arrangement of the accounts j how 
anxious he naturally was that there 
should be every possible degree of ex¬ 
actitude on the subject; and it would 
not appear surprising that some delay 
had taken place. If, however, moje 
Explanation was thought necessaty, 
1 ?e had no objection to the production 
of the details from the diflerent of- 
i but he was confident it would 
not be^ovnd in these details that any 
jurn had been given to Sir Sidney 
Smith as a remuneration for his ser¬ 
vices. > All that had been*givcn was 
nyrely a femoneration for liis expeor 
ditul%. duet the jionourable gentle- 
man consider.the nature of Sir Sidney 
S|nith’ 8 «ervice 8 ; the character of the 
people with whom he had to deal, and 
the effectual ^y in whick lie dischar¬ 
ged the trust reposed in him, and he 
iid not think that Jke himself wbuld 
deem* the sum stdted to be greater 
than, under all the* circumstances of 
tlfc it was proper to expend. If, 


on shLring that YOOOl. was paid to 
Sir Si«ey Smith for his jwrvftes when 
employed, half in a milimry and half 
in a diplomatic character, in Egypt 
and S]|ria, the honourable^gentleman 
intimated thu he did not mink it an 
extravagant mti; on what priiidplft^ 
could he say that there was due to Sir 
Sidney Smith's^honour and character 
any explanation, iTut simply a state* 
ment on what ground the expencerf^ 
were incurred ? Parliament being em¬ 
ployed, under the recommendation of 
the speeSh from the throne, in making 
a provision for his majesty's house¬ 
hold, the honourable gentleman sud¬ 
denly interrupted them in the midst, 
of the business'*; ‘ Oh, oh,' says he, 

* here is an item of 70001. to Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith j I do not think the sum 
exgeftsive; I do not want any expla- 
nati^ for our own satisfaction, but, 
for the purpose of clearing the ho- 
noiy and cllaracter of Sir Sidney 
Smitb, pray, suspend all your pro¬ 
ceedings, and arrest the progie^^s of 
the biU at present under the conside- 
lAtion of the house.' The observa¬ 
tions of the honouiable genllenian on 
the expences to foreign fliiiiibters were 
all general, except those which related 
to Sir Sidney Smith, the Marquis 
Wellesley, Mr •Arbuthnot, .nd Sir 
Arthur Paget." Mr Peicevi'I fur- 
the?^aid, “ he tiu.,ted, that >\hat- 
^ever might be due to anj other party, 
he had not ftft the character of Sir 
Sidney Smith exposed to any cloud 
or stain ; and therefore the fine figure 
which the honourable gentleman so 
eloquently introduced of the debt o£. 
explanation •du^^o Sir Sidnev Smitk 
on this occasion,flight serve'to wind 
up a magnificent period in the honour¬ 
able gentleman’s speech, but had no 
relation whatever to the subject before 
tlm houV* The, same leraark was 
equally applicable ‘ to v^lwt^the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman had sa'^ of his 
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r^httlioiMunble friend near hilt (Mr bill before file house be impeded 
AibuthnA.) I The sum paid » hia drcomstance so little connected «ilh> 
idgbt honourable friend was “ incdy it. Another objection,” condnued 
^ simply Si return for thf expences • Perceval, “ made |p the measure by the 
Aud losses which he had iDcuraed du> nght honourable gentloinan, rahibd 
tbe ixnssion on whic^he had been to the manner in which the *fun^ 


•Mt. Before any jealawy was allow¬ 
ed to exist on these subjects, at leftst 
justice ought to be dope to those who 
were connected wifii them. Did the 


gmted to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent were left at his dispo<< ^ 
sal. In the first place, he could not 
agree with the righ^Jhojg[Ciiirable gen- 


Sonourable gentleman conceive it pos- tleman, that parliament were maxing 
s^k, that the affairs of a great na- final arrangements as for the PiifitCe^s 
tion, such as^England, could be sue- coming to the throne. They wei4 
Oessfully carried on in such^ssiona 
as he had described, if the mdividuals 
emi^oyed in those missions found 
themselves actually ruined in the dis 


on^ making arrangements for the 
better management of the household 
duiing his majesty’s inifisposition ;^ot 
a final arrangement as foi^e ifrince’s 
charge of the importal^t trust reposed coming t<t the throne|^^t would wot 
in them ? Let the house consider the 
manner in which Mr Arbuthnot’s 
mission terminated : he was'chli^d to 
make a precipitate retreat. The*^ho8. 
tility of the court at which he was a 

• a. 1 * r'l* 


be dealing fairly with the house to 
say there was complete and utter (fe- 
spair of the king’s resuming thefo/al 
authority ; nothing existed to justify 
so dark and gloomyvS view of fhje 


vawwv vans* 

resident rendered it necessary forjhim subject. If, thereiore, parfiament 
to do so. He was compelled to leave kept in mind the pombifity ef his 
every thing behind him. Not a single majesty’s recovery, they must also 
article of the charge was there that keep m mind the possibility of the 


had not undergone the strictest scni 
tiny by the treasury, and all that real¬ 
ly was paid over to Mr Arbuthnot, 
was merely a fair return for the losses 
which he had inevitably sustained. 


regent’s return to the situation of 
Pnnee of Wales. How, therefore,^ 
^ouid they be justified, under such. < 
circumstances, in breaking down hjS 
exchequer revenue i It had been ask-'"” 


When this occurreifte took place, he ed. If it was intended .to constitute 
and his right honourable friend were two privy purses ? Certainly, 
perfect strangers td each othei:r*^r inten^d to ^ve bis royal feighness 
Arbuthnot was not then secretary the Prince Regent a privy jrarse, To^ 
the treasury 2 so that ft could not jie this the right honourable gentleman 
susp«5|i^ that any undue influence ' ‘ 
existed' favourable to his right ho- 
Bourable friend, but unjust to the 
, public. These observations would 
aerve an answey^ ail remarits on 
missions abruptly terminated. It was 
but just that the individuals who suf¬ 
fered shnuld successfully apply to tke 


had no objection. Then vis* to the 
charges incurred during the presfiit 
reign, it surely wfuld nofbe right to 
encumber the regent with them, i^r 
with the expences of the medicad 
which the unhappy stati of Ids ma^s* 
ty rende'rad it necessary shoidd be 
about hk persoB. All the«i ebargra 
epurttry for redress. If, however,* any wo'uld come with propriety out of the 
/iisther scrutiny on the si^ject were C0,000l. allotteo^to his msqesty for 
thbu^^pecessary, let it be entered such purposes. There was mse point 

progress of the the new arrangca^ejit, hoy*P«a oa 
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w^ich both the right hopourable and 
honourable gentlemen had tHbught 
Utl to lay great stress. It was that 
part of the establishment which was 
resrved to attend omhis jnajeSty *8 per- 
som and which was to be under the 
ctffitroul of her majesty. There were 
various objections to this part of the 
* proposition. The first was to the extent 
of the establishment.so reserved. . It 
might be r^oUeoledi that on a former 
ecca|iQn he had stated it to be his opi. 
sion that the house would not do well 
if they provided in this respect, as if 
his.majesty must remain in the unh9p<* 
“ py w which he was at present 
placed j an^hat thejr ought to consi* 
dei^the possi wity of his regaining com¬ 
plete consciousnlias, even would he ne- 
v^ be enabled to resume the reins of 
go^yiment. put he was accused of 
not naving put questions on this sub- 
joet to>the physicians. There was no 
reason for puttlhg them. They had 
distinctly stated that there were inter- 
v^s in which he was capable of en¬ 
joying the society of his family,— 
(*< Not since July,” fiom the opposi* 
tion benches.)—That was true ; but 
there was no reason to conclude that 
1 []ie thing was impossible; and whefi 
■wvses of a similar description were con- 
sideredi it appeared that it was not 
le||Mrobable s’lnce that period that his 
. dlajestyj^hji^uld recoer the conscious¬ 
ness to which he alluded, than that be- 
foi^p tba^eriod he should have reco¬ 
vered^ t^'T^^wer of being able to ex¬ 
ercise the rpyal authority. If, there-^ 
foi^, }]| 0 Hse at all took this circum¬ 
stance into consideration, they must 
de^rmin&thatjliSjpmetbing like tne dig¬ 
nity of a kipgjuiould surround his ma¬ 
jesty, and surely that which was pro¬ 
posed was not too much Tor such a 
purpose. But the prmcipal objectnsn, 
it seemed, lay to thisCstablishment be¬ 
ing placed under the controul of the 
queeOjJhe honouiable gentltman af. 

• IMRT 1. • 


fecteqto perceive in that circum|tSince 
symptbiu^ of sr continuanqi^ of* that 
most ^termined and settled distrust of 
) his royal highne |!8 the Prince Regent, 
whichvaccbrding to him, had pei vaded 
the wnole ^ the proposl^ns which 
he had thou|^ proper, on a ^orD^r 
Occasion, to submit to the adoption of 
* parliament. Now, really, if the ho¬ 
nourable gentlefheip opposite could find 
out any motive by which the most des¬ 
picable and most foolish of men could 
possibly be induced, undfr the present 
circumstances, to evince a deep and 
marked disrespect towards, and dis¬ 
trust of, his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, he left them to edjoy their 
discovery. Fo> his part, he was ndt 
conscious of any feeling in his own 
mind so absurd. But let the house see 
what those who were so tenderly anxi¬ 
ous ajfout the Prince Regent’s flings 
and character proposed. They con¬ 
tended, that because his royal highness 
wasVorthy of confidence, (in which 
he cordially concurred with them,) 
that therefore the whole controul of 
his royal father’s household should be 
leA m his hands. They thought this 
would conduce to his ease and com¬ 
fort. For his part, he could not con. 
ceive a more invidious situation than 
that in which such an arrangement 
would place the Prince Regent, nor 
could«he imagine any thing more re¬ 
volting to his royal highness’s feelings. 
The honouraWe-gentleman opposite 
acknowledge!} that the care of his ma¬ 
jesty’s person ought to be entrusted 
to the queen. 1 ^ therefore, any dis- 
trust of his royal highness existed, here 
was distrust of the blackest kind. But, 
surely, if it was’t^^t that the^erson 
of his majesty should be placed un- 
d^r the care of the queen, it was also 
right that the attendants of his majes¬ 
ty j^ould jqe placed under her maje§- 
ty’^ontroul; and he was per^ttadtfd 
that nothing could be moib grailful to 
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his ^at^ghness’s feeUtigs than that,, other courdb.been pursued, had it been' 
tt .sl^uld^e tj^us arranjrao. Tl^ ^ght • proposed by him to transfer the whol^ 
honourable gentleman, howeveif aeem- controul to his royal highness, thenme 
ed to think that he (^e Cl^BceUor of should have been told (and told Mith. 

‘ .the Exche^er) and those with| whom infinite justicf;) tBat it was castinfljah 
',he had themonour to act^ad no mean^ invidious task upon his royal hi^ht^^,} 
, e^knowing the sentim^s of jhis royal > and laying by in order to have a fci^re. 
higfhness, ^cause of.^e restrictions opportunity - of insinuating that the 
under .which was But he* royal father had been neglected by the 

would ask the hoiBe whether, if his, royal son. Whatrevjls (Sd not the ho- 
royal highness really, thought ihat his nourable gentleman affedtto see in this 
nunisters were insulting and degrading proposed establishment! What patro- 
him, there'was any thing in these re> nagej Four lords of the b&dchamber*! 
atricUons, so soon about to expire, an^ all the pages I Then so many seats 
which would so restrain hiiii in the ex- In parliament! and that was the •!%- 
erose of the royal functions as to in- treat he had prepared for himself! 
duce his royal highness not to with- This had been railed an^co^rt. As 
draw the sanction of authority from , individuals surroundiW^ the monarch, 

such servants ? But if it were supposed they were unquestionably a court., 
that ministers were ignorant of the But there was nothing new in thjs.' 
.prince’s pleasure, at least itroyght not When his royal highness the Prifc^of 
.to be supposed that they would?be so Wales arrived .at, that period of life 
absurd as to propose anything to par- when an establishmen^becam^nee^c- 
liament highly offensive to his ^yal sary for him, an establishment was 
highness. The house ought rather to formed, and parliament entertained no 
bdieve that the subject had been sub- apprehensions of the influence which 
roitted to the mature consideratipn of his court would occasion. Surely the 
his royal highness; th^ his royal high- constitution of Englandr was not-so 
nesB had been advised to adopt the nicely balanced that four lords of the 
which had been submitted to parlia-' ^edepamber could overturn. it, even 
ment; and that that advieq had been with the addition of all the pages. He 
accepted. No one could suppose for could not conceive that, either in bt 
a mbment that his rOyal highness was out of the house, there could exist on 
not ajtfree to change his nunisters, or the one hand any rational appr€t 7 n. 
that he did not possess as muchtfiitho- sioq. as to evils which the cp.Qperation 
rfty in his councils, as if those restric- of the two courts' might be the meant 
.tido[a which were so sodn to terminate, of occasioning; or, on th^^er. hand, 
had i^ady expired. With regard to any rational apprehensionljl^ the in- 
the sh^tion in which his royal high-, aconvenicnces which the hostility of^he 
ness would have been placed, had the two courts might^e calcuhted *q pro- , 
controul over his majesty’s person, and. mote.”—-After some fardier discussion 
the insidious task^f daling out such . in the future stages ^'&e8QainqaBUjre8, 
a portion of the. ci^ust as he thought in which there was tji(|tlnag ^' hovelty 
.proper, been committed to hihi, he had or interest*, the plan ionginaUy propo- 
ito hesitation in .raying, ,t^t the situa- rad by the ChanqeUor of the Exche-- 
tkin in.'which the Dill before the house qifer received i^^sdl.points theisaac- 
WQold place his royal higlw^ss, ^ni- tion of jparliamm. Whoever*reflects 
.fjfste^ much, more delicate attetmon witK candopr and. impartiality on this 
to. lirajingsw: Had thq impqrt'adk measure In all its jjjjianngs. 
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s nieisiire on n^uch t]ie ^Montion ing to piratet $ tMps deUm^ or«ta- 
a vigorous stand, and urmch they ken pre lioflsly to a declarilrioir of war, 
^scnbed as trf the highest inportanee such as IcOme into port in ignorance 
ui*ainstitutional po^t of viqpv, will ‘that hostilitaes hnve commenced, and 
be p^ared to acknowledge the firm- all thpsl which become prize to non- 
nei^nd good sense displayed by the commissioneo^ptors, are sold, and the 
mimslers. In the most critical circum- profits arising IrMn the sale are thro'wnr' 
stances* while their own ^stinTes were into this fund. Its gross amount, 
upcert^, and their enemies were flush- when the questipn|^as to its appro- 
ed with hop^^never to be realised; priation, came before parliament, was 
when the nation had been anxiously 7,344,6771. From this sum, how- 
taught the leysons of a narrow and pi- ever, several heavy deductions fell to 
'tifhleconomv, while it was, at the same be made. The paymentt to captors 
time, wwned against the insults which amounted* td 2,386,74fil., to neutral 
Sa ambitious ministry was offering to *claimBnt8 406,5541., to the receiver- 
royal authority, <fid these same mi- general of droits, law charges, &cJ 
nisters, at a ajjiall additional expence 289,6911.; variotjs miscellaneous pay- 
of the public treasure, combiflc a due ments bad, moreover, been made to the 
regard for the comfort and dignity of amount of 425,6871. Large sums had, 
an aged and afflicted monarch, with a also, been paid out of this fund to in- 
suitabla care for the splendour and demnify officers for the costs incurred 
magnificence of that illustrious charac- in admiralty courts; the deduction on 
ter*^ho was nd^ to be permanently account of buch.payments, which, from 
invested with the highest functions of the character of the late war, must 
the st^. The prudent firmness of have been considerable, could not well 
the ministers, in this as in other in- be challenged even by the most scru- 
stances, obtained a complete triumph pulous economist. The balance, there¬ 
over the animosity of their opponents, ibreii; could not, at the period at which 
Some questions of considerable im- this question was amtated, amount to 
■•portance,andintimatelyconnectedwith« more than three mimons sterling. This 
^ establishment of the civil list, were balance,however, wasstillconsiderable;. 
agitated during the present session of and it deserved the consideration of 
parlmment. It had been avowed by parliament, whether the consritutiou 
iiipilflTS, during the discussions on the placed it under the absolute controul 
hottsehmd biU, that the deficiency ari- of the'^rown. 

Sbg on thd civil list had been supplied From the earliest periods of English 
pamy om^o^ fund which is denomi- hiatpry, the ma»m universally prevail- 
nated th^^** vroits of Admiralty ,’* and ed, that “ all prize vests in the crown ;** 
wlu^ had, ffom the earliest periods of •and very high authorities have dech- 
^nglislf hiMbry, vested in the red, that prize is the very cieatdre of 
'crown.—Thekiag,inancienttimes,had the crown.. Some old statutes, in- 
a right to •chis^imfl lord high ad- deed, intherei^Sr'\|^£dwardII(. and 
mird of England^ and as that great Richard ^I. have either omitted to 
office had not, for a century pak, been mention prize as the peculiar property 
conferred An any individual, the droids of the crown (an omission from which 
of ’admiralty remaine^ vested in the no inferent^ can safely be drawn,) or 
crown. This fund is partly ccunposed have^in ex]^ss terms., given all prize 
of the profits arising from thf sale of taken at sea to the captors. .Greal 
-wrecksi^prizes, and of goods belong-^ constitutional lawyers have aUo dtcla- 
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rc4, thDt the droits of admijikty, as 
weM ai^all the other prerpzdtiTes of 
the crown, Vre granted for ^ attain¬ 
ment of certain speafic purpqbes, and 
that the specific purpose fn this case, 
is the guarding and ^ntaiMng the 
rights an'd privileges oKhe sea. Lord 
*X^oke thinks that toifbage and pound¬ 
age were granted to the crown for 
safeguard of the and that it per¬ 
tains to the lord high admiral to see 
these droits administered ; he qualifies 
this opinioUiJbowever, by stating, that 
the guard ol the sea beloqgs not to 
the nigh admiral alone, but to private , 
adventurers also, who fit out vessels 
for that puipoSe. But opinions of a 
date so ancient canciot be implicitly 
relied on with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the present times. In 
judging of the question, lyhether the 
droits of admiralty belong to thijprown 
as matter of right, or are subjected to 
the controul of parliament, it is safer 
to look to more modern authorities. 
When the civil list was originally es¬ 
tablished in the reign of William and 
Mary, various rights and prerogatives 
of the crown were formally surrender¬ 
ed ; and in all the acts re-establishing 
the civil list at the beginning of suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, several branches of re¬ 
venue, the exclusive property of the so¬ 
vereign, have been collected into one 
aggregate fund, and named specifical¬ 
ly as the surrender which the crown 
agreed to make in consideration of the 
civil-list granted by parliament. The 
principle of this arrangement is obvi¬ 
ous ; nothing was surrendered by the 
ciown but what was specifically men¬ 
tioned ; and, as the droits of admiral¬ 
ty wefe not included in this specifica¬ 
tion, they were left of courso with the 
crown on the same footing on which 
they had been formerly claimed. TlSs 
principle has been recogms|d and act¬ 
ed upon at the commencement of<cach 

reign, fi^m the Revolution downwards; 
c 


and, in particular, by the act passed 
in tlie first year of the present king's 
reign, which settled 800,0001. oty hia 
majesty for life, several branches of re¬ 
venue \fere collected into one aggr^ate 
fund, in which, however, the drq^ of 
admiralty were not included, '^e 
right of the crown, therefore, to this 
fund, seems unquestionable; and when 
we reflect, that, so lately as the comj* 
mencement of the preseni reign, when 
the various funds out of wnich the 
royal expences were to be.supphed had 
been carefully examined by parliament, 

, tfie droits of admiralty were left with 
the sovereign in addition to the^ordi- 
nary revenue of the civil-list, the fair 
prcsumji^ion seems to th&t udess 
gross abuse can be made out in the ap¬ 
plication, the legislature has no right 
to interfere. , 

Mr Brougham, howeter, was either 
unacquainted with thes^ facts, or ebp^e 
to disregard them. oHe accordingly- 
brought forward a motion, by whicti 
he tried to establish, first of all, that 
the crown has no right to the fund 
in dispute; and, in the second place, 
that even supposing the right to be 
proved, it is proper that it should be 
ibulished by parbament. He consider¬ 
ed the subject to be of the gravest iae 
poitance, as it involved the consi^^ 
tion of the best privileges of the 
of Commons ; of that privi||^e, the 
power of granting or refushig the sup; 
phes, which is the great and only.se- 
curity that the people havK^heir re- 
'presentatives, against the iimuence and 
° encroachments of the croi^m. I|e ^ve 
an exaggerated hccount m the value' 
of these droits of admi^lty^whichfhe 
stated in round quests to amemnt 
to no less than eighimilUons sterling, 
and enlai^ed upon the absurdity of 
allowing iwds to such an enonnqas 
amount to rem&a at the disposal of 
the crown, without any act ot parlia¬ 
ment to controul the applical^. 
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refarred to the famous case ot ship-mO' remain in the haftds of th^ rediver-ge. 
ne^ which was argued in the reira of neral offiroits, commissioners of prizes* 
Chiles 1 . and in which it was hdd* sand thclhank of^tigland* but never 
by the most eminenlf judges of that find tl^ir way into the exchequer; 
dayi^hat all the natural profits arising * that the mOtey is taken out of the 
frd^ captures at sea* aa well as the bank of Engl^d^*^ ^ 
profits of lettres of marque* ought to fcrs no responsibility—not only under 
^e applied to the guarding and pro- the authority of the privy seal* but of 
jj^ting of the national interests at sea^ a warrant under the'^ign manual only 3 
) and could not^upon any principle* be that the fund under consideration 
consii;|eiied as constituting a right by perhaps more than any other* liable to 
^prerogative. *He maintained* that even abuse* and might be tutped to pur¬ 
poses mo|t detrimental to the real in- 
* terests of the crown and of the coun¬ 
try ; that it gives the crown an inte¬ 
rest in commencing hostilities In a 
way the least hcAiourable to the na¬ 
tion* and the least consistent with that 


in the worst of times* not only parh|> 
mentary grants* but royal prerogatives* 

Nvere considered as destined to the ser- 
‘ vice of the country; and he quoted 
a d^um, which had been reptated by 
Sir AVilliam Scott in the court of ad- 
mi^ty* capla belh cedunt reipuMiae, good faith* candour* and magnanimi- 
an^rqm this hc^ inferred* chat prizes ty, which- form such proud features in 
must belong to the state* and not to the c^uia'cter of the English people* 
thAMorown. Tlptt before the Revolu-. and that the fund in question is that 


from which thd most worthless mini¬ 
ons oT faction will* in all probabili¬ 
ty, be remunerated; men, whom even 
the minister would not dare to place 


tion the ex pence# of war were not re 
gularlysupplied by. parliament, but ge- 
nerall]nby the crown from those very 
funds which were now described as the 

{ irivatc property of the king; that par- opeply on the pension list with such 
lament has often interfered with the names as those of Nelson* St Vincent, 
j prerogative of the crown* when that and Wellington.—That having thus 
paerogative was turned into abuse*—* urged his objections to the principles 
^ t4!iit upon this principle the tempo- upon which this fund was left with the 
ralities of bishoprics had been taken crown* he was not called upon to spe- 
fron^he crown* when a shameful and cify abuses which had actually occur* 
limm usg liad been made of them: red ; but* at the same time* he could 
7 hat the principle of parliamentary irf- not help alluding to the gieat surplus 
terference wirii the royal prerogative, of expenditure on the civil list* to the 
was reco^ii^i^ in the reigns ^ Wil- provisions out qjF the droits of admiral- 
liam and Mary and Queen Anneand ^ty which had been made to the princes* 
eyei^in^he^rescnt reign* an act had and to the large allowance granted to 
been passed whjch directed the com- Sir Home Popnam* all of which at least 
misl|oners g£ Hutch prizes to pay the rendered the adiministration of this im- 
prize droits into, the bank of Eng- mense fund extremely 8uspicious5 He 
und* and not to t^ receiver-general of concluded** by moving, that the pos- 


droits- That the mode of receiving 
and. issuing the various sums which 
compose •the fund in d!(spute* is quite 
unconstitutional; that the droits of 


.sesgjon by the crown of funds raised 
otherwise tl^an by the grant of parlia¬ 
ment* is co^rary to the piinciples of 
the c^stitution ; that*it is the pecu-« 


admi rah j^re received by the registrar liar duty of. the House of Commons 
*5r.the.l ii§h court of admiralty* and •to enquire-into the iiatgre of nUVm h • 
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fanS»; ^at the prodi^ous jincrease m>^ 
the value ot the o£*ai^ralty 

talh for the immediate interfeKn(» of^, 
legislature; that theii* aii^unt is 
now nearly eight tnat this 

enonnous’sum has )xmZx the disposal 
of the crown, althou|^^arliament has 
made ample provisidik for the royal 
expenditure ; and^jLhat the House of 
Commons, having taken these matters 
into consideration, will adopt the most 
efficient means for bringing this fund 
under the ii£mediate controul of par^ 
liament. , 

In answer to these arguments it was 
justly obserTed,that the precedents and 
authorities which had been relied on to 
prove the right of parliament to inter¬ 
fere with the droits of admiralty, were 
all of a very ancient date, and 4 >iior to 
the Revolution ; that, since that great 
event, there have been in the Commons 
House of Parliament many intelligent 
lawyers, extremely jealous of tl^ pre¬ 
rogative of the crown, who have never 
questioned its right to the droits of 
admiralty ; that it has bein the prac¬ 
tice for a century past to fix th^ re¬ 
venue of the crown at the beginning 
of each reign; and as continual appli¬ 
cations to pariiament to supply the 
graduid increase of expenditure which 
Bribes from the depreciation of money 
and the increase of prices, woyjid lead 
to great inconveniences, it is far better 
that a fund should l?e at the dispo- 
' sal of the crown from which deficien¬ 
cies may be supplied, this fund, at the 
same time, remaining subject to the* 
Controul of parliament, which can al¬ 
ways interfere to resist abuses in t;he 
ex^iffiture. It was well observed by 
some members, that if a gmnt such as 
this of the droits of admiralty be in¬ 
compatible with the constitution)^ so 
must all the acts which settle the civil- 
^list revenue, since, by each of^hem, 
the legislature leaves at the disposal of 
^ the «cro;gim, property not immediately 


granted by the parliament.—That the 
clamour which had beeii raised abfiut 
the excess in the civil-list expenditure 
was quite unrea^mable $ that ihelcuv 
cumstances ^hich had occasioqedrois'^ 
excess were known to the whole cow- 
try ; and that even Mr Justice Black- 
stone, a writer not disposed to com-i 
promise the rights of the people, hadl 
acknowledged the insufficiency of the 
civil list to answer the claims upon 
it.—That the amount of jthe dr6its of 
admiralty had been very greatly over¬ 
rated by those who supported the mo¬ 
tion ; and that it is highly expedient^ 
to have a fund of this Hnd at tHie dis¬ 
posal of the crown, with a^view to 
some of^ the most important braifches 
of the public service. Many cases may 
occur in which captors, acting iXrith 
the most perfect hondjides, ros/f Sum¬ 
mit errors, which, bu% for the J nt ^^ o- 
sition of that govenvtient so faithlwy 
served by them,might overwhelm them 
with ruin. Mr Rose, In the cdurse of 
the debate, mentioned a memoiablcin- 
atance of this kind. He stated, that 
the late Lord Nelson, then Cwtain 
Nelson, when stationed in the West 
c Indies, soon after the American w^r, 
had actions brought against him for up¬ 
wards of ^,0001. for having enforced 
the navigation act. The case ofUap- 
tain Nelten was carefully investifiivu 1 
by government ;’it was fdipjd, that al¬ 
though he had acted with a laudable 
zeal for the public the pro¬ 

ceedings instituted agaiim Kim nugfat 
have ended in his ruin $ but theenmi- 
sters wisely interfered to*^ve him that 
support which he cotftd never haw re¬ 
ceived, if the droiti of adhiiralty, the 
only fund applicabfe trisuch purposes, 
^had not*heen at the disposal m tha 
Gitiwn. Many such cases must occur 
in the courseVif the publiu serace, 
which, from the constitution of parlia¬ 
ment, £;ottld never be brought under 
its review.—As a questitta^ ri^jbej 
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therefore, this motion coSld not be land of to the Ead of £in- 

.«u{»j>orted; the right to ^ drOits of noul. 4 After the Reatdratioo, how- 
admiralty has been vested in the ciown ever, tie creditors of the Earl of Car- 
for upwards of a century; apd what- * lisle h»ing made some daim on the 
ev(^ nwy have been the <^inions enter- island,lvhjA threatened to disturb the 
.tained*at an early period, the various rigl^of^ne^tjlets, a deputation of 
civil-list acts which hate been passed the mter England, a^ made 

since the Revolution, unquesrionably a tender to thi^' mown of certain rights 
l^ntinue this fund with the crown as a and duties, on qpndition of their being 
branch of prerogative.—Whether secured in the pos^ssion of their pro- 

it be expedient that this prerogative perty. The patent in favour of the 
•shalhstill remain untouched, and that Earl of Carlisle was accordingly sur- 
Iflie droits oT admiralty shall continue rendered; an annuity of 10001 . was 
at the dispdsai of the crown, subject settled oA Lord Emnoul; the proper- 


made out, is a different although not a crown to the duties was established. 
vtme doubtful question. The histo- It had been agreed, that these duties 

— —r_______1* 1 . 1 • . - 


kliiEd, 

Werv 


specie 


constitutional, wantonly to trench up- for Wery five score; and the duties 
■Off'any prerol|^ve, until a case of have since got. the name of the per 
abuse shall be mearly established $ and, cent,Leeward Island duties. Part of 
as it«was not seriously pretended, in this revenue was to be applied to lo. 
the present instance, that abuses ex- cal purposes in the island of Barba- 
isted, there could be no reason for ac- does, but the remainder was reserved 


ceding to the motion.—These argu¬ 
ments had their proper weight with 
the house, and the resolutions of 
fii ougham were accordingly negatived. 
He afterwards made an attempt to get 
a committee appointed to enquire into 
|M*hlleged abuses of this fund; but 
the hoi^ negatived his motion. 

Another subject connected with 
thi! ammge^nts of the household and 
of tho>civil41lSt was brought forward by 
hj/Ut Cre^v^. ‘About the beginning* 
of th9 reign of Chivrles 1. a grant <» 
whole island of Barbadoes, then 
oHvery small wdne, was made to the 
Earl of Carlisle.^Uuring the troubles 
of the civil w|ir mad protectorate, how¬ 
ever, many persons went over as set- 
tlfcrs, and Barbadoe^.soon became a 
prosperous colony. The Earl of Car¬ 
lisle died very much in deb^ and his 
i^'HH^nyfmred the grant of the 


to«the kii^. In the reign of William 
III. this mnd was recognised by two 
acts of parliament as part of the here- 
ditary revenue of the crown ; and al- 
though it was agreed, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, in consequence of an 
appli^tion from the colony, to apply 
this revenue to repair the fortifica¬ 
tions of Barbadoes, no surrender of 
th^ fund, on the part of the crown, 
has ever been made, nor has parlia¬ 
ment attempted to interfere with its 
application. At the beginnin^of the 
present reign, this fund, like droits 
of admiralty^ was reserved |o tho 
crown, and of course the prerogative 
•right cannot well be questioned. Mr 
CSreevey, however, was of opinion, 
that these duties were the property of 
thck inhabftants of.^^Barbadoes, and 
ought to be applied^ to colpnial puf- 
poses : an opinion in wh^jb up our 
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with him. .Hi thought, at all suspicion did the accounts of t]ie 
«U events, that the house'^ Ih^ld re* embassies appear on the closest scru* 
tliat these duties ought Ro iind^ tiny; nay, so deeply was the public 
their way into the exrhcquejU-that indebted) in a pecuniary point of view* 
they ought to be applieidin aia of the tOf those who bad served it with zeal 
public exiJenditure,^TOtrfey;si»d as and ability, that men of all parties 
apartof thepreroga^^of thecrown; assented to the justice of the charge 
but as this proposition; implied an un* made upon the civil list on account of 
necessary and unjifstifeible encroach- these distinguished persons. 
ment on the prerogativ'e, he was not A message from the Ihwce Regent 
simpdrted, in his attempt to disturb it. was sent down to the House of Com- 
He finally maintained, that the abuses mons, recommending that a suitable 
in the applicdfcioii of this revenue call- provision should be made for the prin- 
ed for parliamentary interfer^cc; but ce^es.—By acts passed in the 18th and 
as he was unable to specify any such 39th of his present majesty’s reign, the 
abuse, his motion for a committee was king was empowered to make a grant 
negatived. , (contingently in the event of his ma- 

The questions connected with the jesty’s demise) of 30,0001. as an 9h- 
civil list naturally excited very great nuity to the four princesses who were 


interest; and it is not wonderful that 
every effort was made to ascertaiikthe 
nature and amount of the expenaiturc. 
A motion was accordingly made by 
Mr Eden for a select committee, to 
enquire into the charges on the civil 
list; and as ministers had nothing to 
conceal, they readily agreed to the 
proposal. A circumstance deserving 
of notice occurred in the course of the 
discussion. The charge on account 
of foreign embassies constitutes a very 
considerable branch of the aggregate 
charge upon the civil-list revenue; 
and in the accounts presented the 


in life when the acts were passed, if 
the number of the aonuirants shohia 
be reduced to three, of them ^s 
to have 10,CXX)1. a-y|«r; if to two, 
20 ,0001. a-ycar was to be divided be¬ 
tween them; and if to one, thd* sur¬ 
vivor was to have 12,0001. a-year. 
Such was the provision which parlia¬ 
ment had enabled the king to make 
for the pnneesses in the event of his 
majesty’s demise; but the melancho¬ 
ly circumstances which had recently 
occurred seemed to pi ice their royal 
highnesses in the same condition ^if 
the demise of the crown had actually 


house, in consequence of the motion, taken place. The princessei %ad hi- 
large sums were stated ^or the mission therto lived in family with their royal 
of Mr Arbuthnot to the Porte, avd parents; but as they migb^noiy desire 


of thelMarquis Wellesley to Spain. It 
was strongly insinuated that many er¬ 
rors had crept into these accounts; 
but a short explanation was found suf- 
fidetit |o remove every suspicion. Mr 


a chaug^ in this respect, And might 
liven prefer to live separately fr^ 
each other, it bteame ne^ss^y to 
make suitable provisioha for tneri., 
It was proposed by th^^^an'cellor of 


Arbuthnot w^s present in his place as a the Exchequer, that 111^ each of the 

member of the house to answer for ' four pnnce9t« tfie sum^f 9Q00U per' 

himself; and Mr Richard Wellesley anqum should be granted, eXcltish^y 

was prepared to explain e^ery thing of the grant of 4(XX)1. from tl)e civil 

01 ], the part of his brother. So minute list,-—a sum which, as it was payable 

and Siitisfactory were the explanations during pleasure, could not with cer- 

given by these gentlemen ; so^lear of tainty be relied upon. He j»d^a8e4‘ 
*^ * ^ ■*" . • 
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'The princeues, the sarvirore t.hoalJ 
receive the Bum of 10,000l« per an- 
Itum each; on the death of a second, 
that the two survivors snould coiiti* 
hue to rec^ve 10»000U each; and on 
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alsOf^tbat upon the' death df one rf family withtllarafoyal p^ent|< Butt 


in this view of the case, lie had mis- 
^nderstlod the late arrangements; for 
It had Meerpexpressly stated} that the 
additioiral tvas to be voted to 
the on accouikj>f the 

^ I I . * t . a ^ V 


the death of a third} that the sole sur- expense to whiclr she might be put by 
o^ivor should receive 12,0001. per an- the melancholy situation of the hing. 
'^um. By thiis arraugement, it was He thought that»th$ allowances to the 
' intended that* tlie former resolutions princesses might very well be paid out 
k^f the legislature, with regard to their of the immense fund which had so late* 
|^yal*highnessc8, should be carried in- ly been voted to the Prince Regent; 
to effect}* making allowance for the {ilthouglf} when making tRis statement 
change of circumstances occasioned ^ to the hohse uid to the country, Mr 
* by a fall in the value of idoney. Whitbread could not have forgotten. 

To a proposal, apparently so rea- that the civil list, as transferred to his 
sona ble* various objections were offer- royal highness, was less by 50,0001. 
^dT Mr Creevey was greatly alarmed than that which had been enjoyed by 
by the proposition for charging this the king.—‘Mr Tierney thought, that 
allbwaiicc to the princesses on the con- as th^e was no reason to beheve that 
‘^RlTdaled fundand although he ad- the jmpdhsses would not continue to 
mitt^d^that thgre was a large surplus live together, the proposed grant was 
'nf that fund, andgthat the public credi- extravagant; although he admitted, 
tor was of course most amply secured, that sf they should determine to live 
for tRe present at least, yet was he separately, the provision would be no 
alarmed lest the fund might ultimate- more than reasonable. Mr Tierney 
ly become inadequate tu answer the thus in effect declared, that such a 
demands which might be made on it. provision only ought to be made for the 
This view of .the case was somewhat princesses as should confine them to a 
^travagant, and few of Mr Creevey'a manner of life which they might find 
own friends ventured to support him diragreeable or inconvenient.——Mr 
I in it; but he had another cause of Ponsonby had still another reason for 


cause 

I conmlaint, which appeared better 
W^^ed. He asked, Why this pro- 
^vision f(^,the princesses had not been 


opposmg the grant. His objection 
was, that the present measure would 
put tKe princesses in immediate pos¬ 
session of their nrovisions, while uiey 
had formeily (Stained nothing more 


proposed when the house was engaged 

jpj’a general^ttlement of the civil-list . _ 

^tevemle ? smd added,^that bylJringing than a contingent right to them |q be- 
'j^oAvard measures in detail for the* come effectual on we demise iif the 
puppoA df the royai family, ministers crown. He forgot that their royal fa- 
wve enabled ta conceal the’real state ther bad already lost the power of cue* 
'ofthe ex^nditni^ from the country, curing the intSntions of tne legislature 

MrWhitbrdsdtuokctifferent ground in their fyvourj that as'to them the 
^;in his opposition to the m^sure. He demise of the crown had already in ef- 
^ <»n^wd, that tlw 10,OOOL which l^d fSet taken place ; that the king^s su- 
fio lately been granted to the queen, perintendiftg care fiad been withdrawn 
" had been voted by the House of Com- from them; that it^depei^ed upon 
mons on the supposition that jthe prin- chance whether the provisions ongt- 
still to continue to live in najly intended 
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effieJtSitS thtt tH^^^cesses wen 

thus placed Cn a 8ituat:lofl^9il which it 
Vould have been disieputahlel to the 
uoudtiy if it bad showed to re-* 
main* Some members of op^sition 
pleaded gainst the graiKM^^J^tract 
and bsEn^ principk^^econoi^; as 
if a pension of S^odp’^a-year to four 
princesses were too n^uch for such a 
CQuntty a$ Englai^ to bestow—as if 
another question could possibly have 
come before parliament to which this 
principle of economy might not* with 
more justicct and with far more deli¬ 
cacy* nave been applied. 

]put the members of opposition who 
spoke on this subject* ^d not con¬ 
fine themselves within the usual limits 
of debate; they endeavoured to mix 
with the question before the* house 
other topics with which •it^.hdd no 
very obvious connection ; and shifted 
ope upon which they believed that 
they might with more’than ordmary 
advantage* press both the prince and 
h» ministers. This was the first oc¬ 
casion on which they brought forward 
the differences subsisting betwixt the 
Prince and Pnneess of Wales. Mr 
Whitbread has umformly taken a con¬ 
spicuous part in the discussions con¬ 
nected with this subject; and it may 
not be improper, therefore, to quote 
the WQfds with which he introduced 
it to parliament. “ I have heard,'' 
said Mr Whitbread* ** that the queen 
is about to hold a drsPwing-room* of 
coursi^ no hopes can now exist of fits 
majel^y's recovery; because if there 
were any* such a step, I presume, 
would not be resorted to; but in case 
that dpwing-room is held, I would 
vnsh to know* is there to be any 
public appearance of the Phneess of 
Wales? This is no private concenii^ 
the public have a>nght to demand 
why the acknowledged Obnsort of 
tkeir regent doe& not appear in public 
as such. No affectation of delicacy 

... •'-r. 


r I 

can be pemitted to stand in the way 
of a nation's anxiety upon a questioj^ 
of such national importance. If any 
man caq satisfy the public upon thi» 
topic* it is title fight honourable gen¬ 
tleman* (Mr Perceval.] They know 
him to have been at one time the zea- 
lousadviser and devoted adherent to the 
Princess of Wales. They believe him!; 
to have conscientiously q^ertaken her 
defence—^to have written her vindi¬ 
cation—to have published it, Thatt 
vindication is said to have involved iff 
'it ^an attack upon her royal consort. 
‘It is known to have been an attack 
upon his royal highness* and the re¬ 
gent's fir^t minister is known Ao have 
been the author of it; and after'In. 
had published it* after it had been 
read by one and by one hundred,<it 
was bought up at an cnormoitS 'vi. 
pence ; bonght up by the private se¬ 
cretary of the right JiV>nourable ^h- 
tleman. I a'^k him now, Does he re¬ 
tain his fornii*i opinions of the jnex- 
cc ptionable conduct of the Princess of 
Wales ? I ask him. If he did not late¬ 
ly* ill this house, solemnly lecord his 
confirmation of that opinion ; and if 
it is now what it was tne other night* 
f call upon him to explain* if he can* 
his apparent desertion of her just 
claims to that respect*, notice, provi¬ 
sion* and consideration due 
These aie questions, which* iWi he va¬ 
lues his own con8t$tency,-Ais he va¬ 
lues the character and claims of the 
princess^And as he respects the pnnee' 
ffiis master* he is bound to ansiyer.'^ 
Bnt the House fff Commons d^d not^ 
give way to this mode of proceedin^J 
Men of all parties could perceive tnap 
the condition of the Fiincess of Wales 
had no immediate connection with the 
proviuon to be made for the princesses ; 
W they knew* that less than twb 
months before* (while the regent had 
not yet declared himself in favour of 
hja minister*) although the legisiwrtivw 
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wa$ then mailing ample jprav$<(ien for the princess^^eb liaA bc^ ihwned 
*^8 royal highnesB, not a murmur by tbe mMStdr* was camedrthroQ|h 
itspecttng file state of the prlnwsR was its diftrent st^esi and received tms 
Jhi»i^><-~The bill for the provision to ^sancticn o£the fegislature. 
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whioh bad cr|/pt intd'thVpccleslastical severity; but the punishment itself 
courts; ljut u does not appear that its ‘ was extremely objectionable as an-- 
proceedings were attended with any abuse of a religious ceremony; and 
practical advantages A simijir fate ' there ccyjld be no difficulty in finding 
attended commissions which w'ere ap> a substitute for it, more efficacious 
pointed in several succcVfim^ reigns ; and less oppressive. It was declared,, 
and.notfiing was effected towards im- in the House of Commons, by one of 
proving the constitution of these the greatest lawyers of this or any , 
courts until the acts^26th Geo. 11. other age or country, who himself 
and 27th Geo. Ill.'wcre passed. Their piesides in the highest of the English 
constitutional canons were still nomi- ecclesiastical courts, to be the general 
iially the same as they had been du. wish of all who were connected with 
ring the reigijk of Henry the Eighth ; them, to have this barbarotsTJmdTttT- 
although It would be absurd to deny surl custom abolished, 
that the spirit of their pi oceedings had ^ The attention of Lord Folkestone 
been softened by the improvements of vras attracted to this subject, by the 
modem times, and that they had par- case of Mary Ann Dix‘, a po< 7 : wo 
ticipated to a large extent in the pro- maii,whu'had committed some offcir... 
gress of refinement and civilization, falling under the jurisdiction of one 
Many of the persons who now preside of the inferior ecclesiaotical courts, f /r 
in them are men of the very*highest which slic had been excommun’''at: 
talents, and the most spotless charac- and imprisoned- For this unforliinate 
ter; but still there existed some absur- woman his kirdship pfesenteJ a peti? 
dities in the constitution of the cede- tion to the House or Commons, in 
siastical courts, which it was important which the ciiciimstanccs of her case 
to correct or remove. were very fully stated ; but unfortu- 

The punishment of excommunica- nately, his lordship, in the course of 
tion, the only one which can be a- the discussion, did not confine himself 


warded by the ecclesiastical courts, 
and which, by the .jth of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, may be followed up by impri¬ 
sonment, affords the moat striking in< 
stance of the faults in their constitu- 
tion. The consequences of a sentence 
of excommunication, according to the 
strict principles of the ecclesiastical 
law', are extremely seridus : The offen¬ 
der is cut off from all cu’il rights; he 
is looked on as a heathen and pub¬ 
lican ; he can succeed to no inherit¬ 
ance, and can bring no action ; he 
cannot^be a juror or witi ss in a court 
of law ; and if he die, lie is not en¬ 
titled to Chiistian burial. Tins punish¬ 
ment, althougli generally awarded iu 
cases of defamutioii was however in¬ 
clined only by thejiontumacy of the 
offender, who, subinilting to a slight 
pcnanc;;, mi^v,nt have avoided such 


to those points in the practice of the 
epurts which were really deserving of 
censure, but entered on a wide field ol 
gronndle.o accusation. He pioposcd 
that r. cM*nmittee should be appointed 
to iiisiitate an enquiry far more dkteu' 
bivc and embarrassing than the occa¬ 
sion demanded. He complained not 
only of the punishment^of excominu- 
nication 9 .but of the heavy costs which 
were incurred m the- ecclesiastiral 
courts—a comprint whioh .nighti ^ 
with as much justice, have been urged'ji 
against any other courtnin the king¬ 
dom, and the statement of which could 
hardly be attended with any beneficial 
results, thus hastily brought forward, 
without notice or preparation. H( 
S])oke, in general terms, of enormous 
abuses w'hich existed in the practice ol 
these coui ts, although he was abl^ 
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oflhetnullitudc of cause? wi^ich come 
unnually before such judicatures', to se¬ 
lect but a very few in which there was 
tlie slightest appearance of blatpe. He 
pronoiificed a strong ceifture on the 
veiit'^af the punishments inflicted in 
iCS v.f delamatioji; aiid he called for 
an enquiry of such a natim*, that, while 
It must havjs brought universal siispi- 
tion upon tjic t cclu»ia.>tical comtg, 
would, in its progress, ha\e subjected 
many*persons to intolerable and unne- 
'ediStsTf h.:. oShips. He was ably an¬ 
swered, however, by Sir Willia#a 
Scott, who, while he vindicated the 
gener^ character of the courts, and 
rcsisteXjthe expensive and nsi less pro- 
which the house wa^ advised 
to adopt, yet did not hesitate to con- 
cu» in reprobating the punishment of 
unication. It was immediate¬ 
ly suggested, that this eminent judge 
•'houRT^ring in% bill for the purpose 
of abolishing this*punishment; and, on 
t he understanding that this would be 
dune, Lord Folkestone withdrew his 
motion. Sir William Scott, on moving 
for leave to bring in his bill, thus ex¬ 
plained the objects which he had endea¬ 
voured to accomplish. In the first; 
jflace, he had provided, that the pro- 
icbs of cxcoirimunieation should be 
discontinued, and in its place he had 
|iiibi>tkuted the process de contmnaci 
Tnpu’hdo» He had next abolished ex- 
»'otnnmnic!ltion ^',eniraliy, excepting 
lin cases of gre^t enonuity. He had 
not thought fit to dc^troy it altogether, 
sini^p, as every other cstablislunent 
Yssess»d power of expelling its 
^worthy meinber, he did not think 
^at the olinicb of England should be 
placed in an inferioi situalioii. The 
next provision was, iliai th% civil con¬ 
sequences attendant upon excommu¬ 
nication should be removed, except Tn 
cases of incest and some otliers. The 
object he had next contemplated, was 
"Edition of a number of miaor e.- 


clcsiastical i-ourts^ on the'max^m, that 
improvemenf in jurisprudence is pro¬ 
moted tly extension of jurisdiction. A 
tiumberjof /rlauses had been inserted 
for the puroose of removing the pro- 
ceediii^ the inferior tribunaljs into 
he diocesan couvts. The qualification 
of ihe judges had tnen occupied hi» 
attention, and tjie lemaindcr of the 
bill was occupied in making provisions 
relative to church rates and tithes. 
He had omitted, in this measure, two 
matters that some genthimen might 
have wishftd inserted ; his bill was si- 
* lent on the subject of defamation; be¬ 
cause, if the jurisdiction of the eccle¬ 
siastical courts were taken away in 
matters of slander on the church, they 
would not be cognizable in our courts 
of law. All provisions regarding Ire¬ 
land vrejt also omitted, Sir William 
Scott-professing himself not suificient- 
ly acquainted with the constitution of 
the cqnsistorial courts there. Under 
many circumstances of disadvantage, 
he had discharged the task imposed 
upon him by the house, with great dif- 
fidejice, well aware of the magnitude 
and importance of the subject. If 
the house should adopt his bill, he 
should feel much pleasure ; but if it 
disapproved of it, he would take leave 
of it without regret.” It is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to add, that the bill prepared 
and brought in by Sir William Scott 
received the sanction of the legisla- 
turf. A very Considerable improve¬ 
ment w'as thu»- effected in an import- 
»ant branch of the jurisprudence of the 
country. 

The state of the currency had oc¬ 
cupied the attention of parliamqiit for 
some years. The disappearance of 
gold from* the circulation had, in the 
fisBt instance, induced Mr Pitt, with 
that daring spirit jTor which his mea¬ 
sures were ko rcmi^lkable, to suspend 
the cash payments oi\the Bank of 
I!:igh'.nd : and w bate' erc- 
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aisappcs[. ance of the 
precious inetal!«, few will now be dis¬ 
posed to doubt, that, in tly actua\ 
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the year 1811, been appointed to en¬ 
quire into the proofs of the deprecia-^ 
tion, and to report their opinion as to* 
the most suitable means of relief, 
circumstances of the country^ this de- They 'kccomplished the first object 
cjsive measure had beouiv indispensa- of their labours, but failed -entirely 
ble. From the momej^t, how^-r:-, that in the second and most important, 
it was adopted, the tooting on which Tn the state of the world at that 
the currency of the country hitherto eventful period, when all Europe was* 
stood was entircl/ Changed; and as combined against England—when a 
bank-notes were no longer, as former- war was declared upon ^ifer commerce, 
ly, convertible into gold, their value and the sources of her prosperity 


could not regulated by the value 
of the precious metals, nor^could the 
amount of issues issued by the bank 
be regulated precisely by the wants 
of the circulation. The immediate 
convertibility of the notes into gold, 
was that circumstance by which alone 
a real equality of value could, with 
certainty, be maintained,and power 
formerly possessed by the Violders of 
notes to demand payment of tliom in 
cash, was the only effectual chock by 
which the directors of the Bank of 
England could be appristd of the 
over-issue and consequent deprecia¬ 
tion of their notes. It was quite 
possible, therefore, and not by any 
means improbable, that after the re¬ 
striction was impost d, an ovor-iosue 
and consequent depreciation might oc- 
rur; and when it was proved by a re¬ 
ference to the market price of bul¬ 
lion, and the state of the foreign ck- 
rliangcs, that a note of the Bank ot 
England could no longer purchase 
the same amount of coin which it iio- 
minally represented, tiic evidence of 
this deficiency was complete, 'fhe 
evils arising out of this state of things 
were not less certain th^n the fact of 
the entire revolution which had been 
effected in the system of the cur¬ 
rency ; but, as often happens in cases 
of this kind, it wjas mucji easier to 
enlarge upon the jgrievai<,<;e than to 
]jpint out the rerfiedy. A committic 
of the Houjl'"' of Commons had, lu 


sources 

were seriously threatcii'td~ 3 j;£f^^;it 
vras doubtful whether she would, for 
many years, have that balance of 
trade in her favour, by which alone 
the precious metals c.>uld be rc'.to- 
red, and when it seemed uv>certj^iu 
whether she should be able longer 
to carry on foreign commerce at all, 
it would have been no less unjust t^an 
abmrd, to have compelled thC'Bank 
of Englaiul to resume its prvj.'ieiilfi^ 
in cash. By the policy which go¬ 
vernment ftuiiul it necessary to pursue, 
the bank had, in the first instance, 
been deprived of the means of paying 
in cash, and it was both a wise and an 
equitable measure, In such circum¬ 
stance. , to relieve it for a time of this 
bbligation. A steady perseverance in 
the sane '•yctetn of polic y still deprived 
the b "ik et ail chance of obtaining the 
me.iir. bv vioch alone cash pa)aneiits’ 
could be resumed ; and the legislalurl, 
tlicrefore, could not, without the gros i- ^ 
cst injustice, have acceded to tfte pro¬ 
posal o^the committeetd IS] 1, to take 
off the restriction. But if it was ne¬ 
cessary, in the circumstances ii^ wRicji- 
the country wall placed, to protect 
the bank ag nnst demands^ which ft 
was now no longer in a condition to 
answer, another duty, not less import¬ 
ant, was *incumbciit on the legisla¬ 
te re—that of protecting the people 
against claims for payment in cash, 
witli which the bank could no IcnjriT 
supply tile boldtrs of its not"S. 
i 
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long as bank-notes were to fo^sr. the 
only medium of circulation wh’oh the 
people could possess, it became indis¬ 
pensable that they should hibre the 
sanction of the legislature for applying 
these notes to the great use for which 
money is destined-.-the satisfaction of 
*the demands made upon them by their 
creditors. For this purpose, a tempo¬ 
rary act had been passed in the course 
of the last year, for making bank- 
jniq,tes*in ce^ain cases a legal tender ; 
and it was now proposed by Mr Per¬ 
ceval, that the above act, with certain 
‘amendments, should be continued, and 
that it\ provisions should be extended 
to^rel4>d. 

Tn support of this measure, it was, 
said that the bill offered to parlia¬ 
ment was merely an extension of the 
systemlwhich had received the sanc¬ 
tion o£,the legiilature last year—that 
no alteration was intended, except that 
payments of bank-notes, whether in or 
out of*c(^rt, should be declared legal 
payments, to the effect of staying an 
arrest; and that the provisions of the 
statute should be extended to Ireland: 
That, since the passing of the former 
agt, only three cases had occurred in* 
the courts of justice, in which the le¬ 
gality of the tender was disputed ; 
one of these was the case of Lord 
^Cing, who had evidently brought the 
action for jhe purpose of trying the 
general question; that as tlie provi¬ 
sions of the former bill were not such 
as to have prevented any person from 
dis]^ting the point, ii he had not 
been di^ptAed to acquiesce in the ai - 
rangements suggested by the legisla¬ 
ture, the "circumstance of so slender 
a resistance on the part of the peo¬ 
ple, shewed that they were^'n general 
disposed to concur in the measures 
which government had found it necea- 
w'aiy to adopt.—-That the only rea¬ 
son for not extending the pqovisiojis 
of Lue former act to Ireland was, 
*flat many Irish members weie yb***"*^ 
sm,. ' . 
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when the measure was brought for¬ 
ward ; no doubt could have been cn- 
|ertaine<^l, however, by the framers of 
the law, that the circumstances or Ire- 
land, equally v/ith those of the sisrer 
kingdom, called for this remedy.— 
That although, in some districts of 
Ireland, a distinction was made by 
persons enteiinj^ into contracts be¬ 
twixt payments in gold and payments 
in bank-notes, yet such a practice was 
■ot general; but if any reason, such 
as this, wqrc urged against extending 
,the measure to Ireland, there would 
be the same ground for objecting to it 
in the case of England, where it was 
notorious that guineas were sold for a 
^ much larger sum than their nominal 
value.—That even in Ireland, the dis¬ 
tinction alluded to had scarcely obtain¬ 
ed for the last seven or eight years, 
except in the ca'ie of rents; and, with 
reference to this particular case, par¬ 
liament would be called upon, should 
the act pass, to devise some remedy.— 
That by the measures which had al¬ 
ready been ^auctioned in pailiament, 
tenants were placed in a very embar¬ 
rassing situation ; for although, by 
their contiacto, they had bound them¬ 
selves to make their payments in gold, 
they could never have had it in view 
t hat they might be under the necessi¬ 
ty of purchasing gold at a premium ot 
per cent, which was its price at this 
time.—That the^re could be no rea¬ 
soning tiom an enlarged experience as 
to the present flfotiey system of Eng- 
*lai)d ; that no parallel case had over 
existed in the history of the world; 
and so far as a shot t and limited ex¬ 
perience, trom*thc year j 797 c^wn- 
waids, coijld be the groundwork of 
any sound argument, an inference was 
fahly deducible in favour of that sys¬ 
tem which had been so stiongly re¬ 
probated by some »n«»mbers of oppo¬ 
sition.—^That there was no reason to* 
fear an inundation of bank-notes, from 
the ’mp’-ydence or ava.*ce Uut di- 
c 
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rectoi*j of*the bank ; for during the 
last year, so far from an increase, a 
diminution in the circulatioil had a''- 
tually taken place.—Thkt tie encou- 
rageinent offered to forg/ffy had been 
stated to be one of the great evils 
of a paper circulation ; yet, in the 
course of a year, the amount of forged 
notes had not exceeded 10,0001. on 
a circulation of 2 ,000,0001.—a pro- 
poitiou not greater than that of the 
frauds whicli would probably have 
been cominitted on a circulation of 
^old coin to the same amount.—Tha^ 
if the present money sjstem of the 
country had a tendency to bring on 
the ruin w'hich had been anticipated, 
it ought, to a certain extent, to havc^ 
already occasioned distress and confu¬ 
sion ; yet it would not be disputed, 
that diiiing the last y( ar, in whicli the 
measuic now to be prolonged Ind 
been nearly in full operation, the ii. 
reign excliuiiges had improved—the 
amount of the public leveniv' had in¬ 
creased— and, 111 short, the cemniei- 
cial and financial aflairs of the coun¬ 
try h.id assumed a very favourable 
aspect : And, finally, it was urged 
that some measure of this kind was 
imperiously demanded, in justice to 
persons who might otherwise be call¬ 
ed upon to make payments in a medi¬ 
um which they could not command, 
and which, even if they could procuie 
it on any terms, inusl be purchased 
at a very great andf unreasonable ex¬ 
pense. 

It was contended, on the other side, 
that the bill would prove fatal to the 
credit of the country. That the act 
of Jast year had beeli proposed as a 
mere temporary measure ; .that parlia¬ 
ment had been induced hastily to ac¬ 
cede to it from an exaggerated repre¬ 
sentation of the difficulties of the coun¬ 
try; but that it was noV called up- 
on, without enquiry or deliberation, to 
adopt a measure of the most serious im¬ 
portance j te do nothing less, in fact, 


than to declare the notes of a mercan¬ 
tile company to be a legal tender. 
That one of the chief reasons urged in 
siippof-t of. the bill passed last session, 
was, the rapidly increasing <price of 
gold; it was now confessed, however, 
even by the supporters of the measure, 
that gold had since declined in pricef 
That the bill, besides producing the 
most serious mischiefsj-had failed en¬ 
tirely in attaining the only object pro¬ 
posed by it, vi'z. that of prtwenting 
gold coin from being sold at sT premi¬ 
um ; as a proof of this, it was men¬ 
tioned that but one conviction had ta¬ 
ken place since the parsing of fhe act, 
and that too in a case in Wt<iich the 
otfcMider had been seduced into'Tlie 
trails, etion by a police officer employ¬ 
ed for the pui pose.—That the exten- 
SMU of the measure to Irclatid was a 
bidd hivasion of the rights of the land¬ 
ed iJ-ei,tlcnien of that country, \vh’> 
had in in e' cases specially stipulated 
fo' p lymeiit of tlicir rents in^gold, and 
wei- now to be violently deprived, 
vvi’lio'.L any fault oii their part, of a 
• of ^heir incomes.—That a mea- 
..u!', b) whir lithe people were to be 
Mniipelled to take in payment bank 
uott-s, the vrfluc of which could not be 
aset I rained, ainounU d to a direct fraud 
U].on them ; aiid that tlie circulation 
this counriy was now to be force ^ 
to .1 moil' alainmig degree than that 
of the French assignats, which had al- 
wavs been supporred. by some sort of 
])leclge oil the i.ational domains and 
the property of the state.—That ..here 
once w'as a tin'e when the corporate 
interest of the bank coincided with the 
rommereial and financial interests of 
the country; but they had now be¬ 
come perfectly distinct, and no securi¬ 
ty of course remained for the public, 
^)ut in the forbearance of the bank. 
That the bank had become too strong 
for the.^governraent and the country ; 
and the legislature, before saBtTion- 
ing the measure now proposed, -ougiiJ 
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to compel the directoi*3 to t^^closc 
what they had hitherto most anxious¬ 
ly concealed}—^the amount of the pro¬ 
fits which had been dividt*d among the 
proprietors since the date of the re • 
strictiuuft—That the system of a pa¬ 
mper circulation was not new, but had, 
at one period or other, been introduced 
into most of the nations of Europe. 
Its invariabltTt'onsequence had been to 
entail bankruptcy upon the govern- 
'mont, and luin and misery on thou¬ 
sands of innocent iiidividuals.—Thj^t 
^ the temptations to forgery, created by 
such 9 system, formed, of themselves, 
an cv')J ,of an' enormous magnitude, 
.ngahisti which the bill made»no ade¬ 
quate provision.—That although the 
ba#k directors might be incapable of 
abusing the ti nst reposed in them, yet 
the powers with which they were ve it- 
ed, were too great for them to wield, 
since they had ntf sufficient means of 
restrainingthc issue of their paper wit h- 
in due bounds.—That the only remedy 
for the present evils seemed to be an 
artificial rise on the nominal price of 
the gold coin, in the same projiortion 
as bank notes had been depreciated ; 
that tliis measure was not so novel as* 
might be supposed, for, in fact, the 
price of coin liad already been lai- 
oed by the issue' of tokens, at a rate 
€ibove tlt 4 ‘ir intrinsic value, at which, 
Jiowever, they were recLived in ex¬ 
change of those notes which were to 
be made legal tdtiders, and accej^ted in 
payment by creditors.—That by ex- 
tenSiiig^the measure to Ireland, go¬ 
vernment ?ould have* no other view 
than to destroy altogether the stand¬ 
ard by which people are enabled to 
judge of the depreciation of paper; 
which standard, was, in soibe degree, 
maintaiued by the general circulatiq^i 
of gold coin in the sister kingdom.— 
That it was not fair to say, that the 
predictions ot those who had lacpetted 
i^uch evil from the restriction of 1797i 
riot been i^lfilled ; for, although 


that utter min, which had b^cn an¬ 
nounced in the heat of debate, had not 
Overtaken the country, yet, in so far 
•as the s) stem was calculated to produce 
immediate mischiefs, these mischiefs 
had already occurred. It was one of 
the predictions of those who opposed 
the measure of 1797, that the bank, so 
long as the retrfctiftns existed, would 
never of itself return to cash payments ; 
a prediction which had been fulfilled.— 
That the measure now proposed would 
convert the notes of the hank into a 
•forced government paper, the very 
worst vspecics of currency with which 
a country could be inundated.—A par¬ 
ticular objection was strongly urged 
by some 1 rish members against extend¬ 
ing the bill to that country. It was 
said, that leases were not granted in 
T reland in the same manner as in Eng¬ 
land ; that, ill the latter country, they 
were usually glinted for a short pe¬ 
riod, :ftid the landlord of course had it 
in his power, after shoit intervals, to 
compensate himself, by raising the 
icnts, for a depreciation of the cur- 
retidy; but that in Ireland, leases were 
seldom granted for a shorter period 
tliun two lives, and were very often of 
much greater endurance. The Irish 
proprietors,therefore, had not the same 
leniedy with the English landlord, 
and it was unjust to extend to his case 
a measure, which, in other circum¬ 
stances, might injt be exceptionable.— 
These arguments, although urged 
with great zeaCproved ineffectual; a 
'strong conviction prevailed, of the ab¬ 
solute necessity ot the measure ; and, 
although it was admitted on all hands, 
that inconveniences would uri:!*, it 
seemed to lie the general opinion, that 
the mischief was imputable, not to 
thfi measure now under consideration, 
but to a state of things over which par¬ 
liament had no coiitroul. It bevam.. 
necessary, howev cr, to protect the peo-* 
pie from the oppressions to whicluthey 
might have been exp^cd, wilbe ’ 
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eome hitei ffrcncc* of this kind; and 
thfc ('ill, as proposed by the Chancel¬ 
lor of the t xchequer, wa| accordingl 
iy passed into a law. 

A subject of much importance, was, 
towa- dsth<‘closeof tliesession, brought 
before the House of Peers by Lord 
Holland.—It may be necessary to state 
here, that there are various ways of 
inslttuting proceedings against delin¬ 
quents by the criminal law of Eng¬ 
land ; the forms of presentment by a 
giand jury ; of mformation at the in¬ 
stance of a common inform *r; and of 
informution filed offiei lly by the at- 
torney-ge-ier il, are all in use. The first 
of these forms is adopted iti all cases in 
which the life or limb of the subject is 
brought into jetipardy ; and since, ac- 
cor4lir,g to this ancient and favouied 
m' <ie of proceeding, no man can be 
he] i to bail or bt ought to trial, unless 
a Trajority <if a grand'jury, composed 
of 25 of his countrymen, shall think 
his case such as to warrant an indict¬ 
ment, the greatest lawyers have, in 
general, given it a preference over botii 
the others. In the second case, wliere 
the common informer is to prosecute, 
the accused is not held to bail till the 
informer shall appear in court, moke 
oath to the truth of his charges, en¬ 
ter into recognisances to insist on the 
prosecution till it is brought to aa is¬ 
sue, and find security to indemnify the 
accused for the co ts to which he 
may be put, should the charges prove 
groundless. The third and last mod** 
is, that by information filed, ex qf- 
jiciOy by the attorney-general j a form 
by which the defendant is exposed to 
more than usual hardships, as he has 
neither the advantage of a grand jury, 
as in the case of proceedings by ^in¬ 
dictment, nor the chance qf recovering 
coslh, as u) the case of information by 
, a common informer. Informations filed 
by the attorney-general, however, are 
of very great antiquity, and are un- 
tjucstionablv 'constitutional; nor does 


it seem possible to dispense with them 
in certain cases, without endangering 
the public tranquillity. The greatest 
lawyers have admitted, that in pro¬ 
secutions which have the preservation 
of the public peace for their object, 
and in all cases where delay might be ^ 
attended with great public inconveni¬ 
ence, the proceedings _by ex officio 
information, possess advantages over 
every other form, and are in many 
cases indispensable. Prosecutions in 
this form have accordingly been in use 
as far back as the history of the law 
of England can be traced. Lord Hol¬ 
land, however, seems to'have ^1 ought, 
lh.it if tach proceedings were attCAd- 
ed W'ith advantages, they were produc¬ 
tive of still greater evils; and althorgh 
he was aware, that he had no rea¬ 
son to expect success in any ai tempt 
to abolish this form cif proceesSing al- 
togeth' >•, yet he thought it right to 
endeavour to bring it under ccr<‘ain re¬ 
gulations, He therefore brought in a 
bill for pioviding that no information 
should be filed by the altorney-genc- 
lal. except within a certain short space 
^aftcr the offence had been committed; 
and that, if, after the information hwd 
been filed, the defendant should not 
be bn'Ught to trial w’lthin a limited 
time, all further proceedings should 
cease and determine. Var/pus argu 
ments w'ere maintained in -support u* 
these propositions. 

The projected improvement on the 
law of ex (fficio informations, 'said the 
advocates of the measure, although 
chiefly intended to secure the liberty 
of the press, has a more expensive ob¬ 
ject ; for there are many other of¬ 
fences, besides that of libel, in which 
the attorney-gt neral is authorised to 
prosecute ex fficio ,—The mode of pro¬ 
secuting, howevci, fo*" the offence of 
libel, y ex fficio information, is nei¬ 
ther III cessary nor safe ; it never has 
been ronsidered by the highest autho 
rities as the course wb'ch ought to 
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resorted to on ordinary ocLasionSy since 
tlie ancient and constitutional method 
of proceeding against libel as well as 
against other offences^ is by* indict- 
. Bient. If ex officio informations in cases 
^.of libel were altogether abolished, go. 
~Hrernment and individuals would sull 
‘‘ have the same security against this 
crime, as the subject has for life, limb, 
and propert;^.»»But the bill did not 
pretend to aWish informations ear 
cio, but to bring them under proper 
regulations, as to the necessity /if 
winch, no doubt could be entertained. 
—Thit this mode of proceeding had 
alwa} 1 Jieen exposed to great Jealousy 
. and suspicion ; that in the di^rent pe¬ 
riods of English history, when the peo¬ 
ple were greatly harassed by vexatious 
and arbitrary punishments, the grand 
instruilieiit of oppression was tliis very 
powt.-^ or something of the same na¬ 
ture. In the rei^s of the first princes 
of th|; house of Stuart, this course was 
much resorted to, and became a favou¬ 
rite with the Star Chamber, to the 
temper and spirit of which it was ad¬ 
mirably suited. The infoi matioiis, fi¬ 
led at that unhappy period, were not 
kidecd, strictly speaking, ex (ffijidot bul 
informations at the instance ol common 
informers ; but the principle was still 
the same, and the method of proceed- 
»iug by tj^e agency of common inforni- 
,ei8 was fcaind so convenient an instru¬ 
ment of oppression, that in the reigns 
of Charles I.. bnd James II. e^ officio 
infurmatious became almost obsolete. 
Titis is^he reason why no measures were 
taken at the .Revolution with the a- 
vowed purpose of abolishing ex officio 
informations, parliament having been 
satisfied with correcting the grievance 
which then pressed with Aie greatest 
severity. Now that the proceeding by 
ex officio information, however, had be¬ 
come 60 general, as to be almost the 
only mode adopted in cases, of libel, 
^he necessity for regulation was impe- 
’ inus.—-The jyiwer entrusted to the at¬ 


torney general was pecuh'arly fiable to 
abuse, and never was intended for ac¬ 
tive operation, except in cases of neces¬ 
sity, when the public peace might be 
endangered by delay.—That, in fact, 
this power had extended far be¬ 
yond its original limits ; that it had 
been abused, and was likely to he still 
farther abuocd; Aial*the attorney-gene¬ 
ral, as matters stood at present, Iiad, 
in certain cases, all* the powers of a 
grand jury j that he was thus ciri'.led 
at his owp discretion to put a f< u'ow 
subject to great trouble and ex.A'iise ; 
that he might keep the prosecution 
suspended over tlie defendant’^ head 
for ever, and might, without trial, sub¬ 
ject any one at his pleasure to a very 
heavy fine. The practical abuse of 
this power might fairly be inferred 
from a fact which was notorious; that 
although the attorney-general might 
in all cases, except those of treason 
and felony, bring it into ('peration, he 
had in practice thought proper to con¬ 
fine the exercise of it almost entirely 
to cases of libel, a species of offence 
which most readily excil< s the resent¬ 
ment of administration—Thar by the 
power which the attorney gener.il ex¬ 
ercises in such cases of su«pendii g or 
quashing prosecutions, according to 
the future conduct of the supposed li¬ 
beller, the spirit and independence of 
political writers were destroyed, and 
the liberty of ttic press very seriously 
infringed.—The great increase of cri¬ 
minal inform^ons of late years was 
calculated to excite suspicion From 
the yca» 1800 to the year 1807, the 
number of criminal informations fifed 
was fiftcin ; From the year 1H08 to 
the year.1810, forty-two (of-which, 
however, more than half had never been 
bFought to trial;) so that the average 
number for the three years last-men¬ 
tioned, was to that of the previous seven 
yeais, as fourteen to two ; and to that 
of the three years imme^ately precc. 
ding, as fourteen to one^^Could it be be 
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lieved that all these cases were of such 
a nature, that a little delay might have 
been fatal, wlien it was consiaered that 
almost one half of them had never been 
brought to trial ? If it was obvious, 
therefore, from reason, that this power 
was liable to great abuse, it seemed 
also clear from experience, that it had 
actually been abuscdC It became ne¬ 
cessary, therefore, that it hhoidd now 
be brought under soni ’ sort ot regu¬ 
lation. ,, 

To these aiviiments il \v.i'. annwer- 
ed, that it was a reat innlal e to sup- 
pov that r' qjffian mfoundtions wei • 
not known to the ancient law ol Kng 
land, and had not been rectiem-cd in 
thefrie&t tiiiies, and sujjj'oitid by llie 
mo.t icajiccialile autliontu".. '^i’hat the 
practice v’as as old as the tiiiu' <d Ed 
ward the I'll St; tliat in a very rein irk 
able ea{,i*, that of the jive memrn rs fo; 
drtdiniiig the Sp< r<cr III the elia’r, no 
dfiubl was enterta.ni'd of the legality of 
the proass by information ; and in the 
famous case of Plowd -ti, foi absenting 
Iptn'elf fiom paihament, as little doubt 
•vas felt Oil tills siibiect ; the only (jues- 
timi having bet n, whether the cdfenccs 
of the.,f‘ i;ercons weie siieh that they 
rniild be tiled by information.—That 
It was a mistake, also, to su]>pobe that- 
the attonuy-geueral ccMid at his plca- 
^uie file criminal informations against 
any jiersoii whom he might select for 
vengeance, since he u obliged to ap¬ 
pear openly in court, and make'hi:, 
motion iiinlcr the cheeks provided by 
a special statute.—So far is the pro- 
egediug by information from being a 
novelty in the law of Ijngland, that it 
was dsual in foimer times for the at 
torncy general and the master of the 
Crown-office, not only to file such in- 
formatitnis, but to have \yrits issued 
for the apprehension of the parties. 
A case was referred to, in which the 
secretary of state had issued his war¬ 
rant tor the apprehension of a libeller, 
•iiid the wariviljjt was found good, after 


a grave discussion before some of the 
most eminent lawyers of whom Eng¬ 
land c%n boast. The same principle 
is still virtually acknowledged in the 
practice of the courts, as persons in ■ 
formed against, in such circumstances,, 
are allowed to go at large only up-^ 

on granting their recognisances- 

'J’hat the legality and expediency of 
ex qlJicio inforniationsS.’duld never have 
been questioned, but for those unfor¬ 
tunate contro\ersies as to the legality 
of genet al warrants, which occurred 
about the beginning of the present 
reign ; the crown lawyers, ip that in¬ 
stance, sustained a defeat, v> Ipeh has 
since iuipned them with an Btibecii- 
inlrg timidity .—That the proceeding 
by infoi nuitiou appeared to be, in mofiy 
instances, more convenient and humane 
than that by indictment. The lielcnd- 
ant pro* eeuted on an kiforniatKllT pro¬ 
ceeding op the aflidailit of an infoi mei, 
may, if the eflidavit should provafab.e, 
get the pel'on who made it punished 
with gieatei ease, than if the same 
t.i]o.ehoods had been sworn before a 
giand jury. That nothing can be 
iiioio absurd, than to suppose the ho- 
hourebl^* men who are invested witl? 
the er o‘ prosecuting for the pub¬ 
lic juti.**e * capabli of condescending 
to tbi- bsio practices to which it was 
insiiuisted hey might betem|)4ed tore- 
sort ; and that as none buti'iinaginaiy 
(laiqiers could be discovered the 
mode rif pioceeding by information, 
which has imquesMonably been attend¬ 
ed with great practical advantages, 
there could be mJ good reason for inno¬ 
vation.—Rut at all events,,the pro 
visions of the bill weic exceptionable 
in every point of view; for while in- 
formations'werc still t'l be hied as for¬ 
merly, the bill went to render the pow.- 
er thus vested in the crown perfectly 
ineffectual in many cases of the ut- 
most importance. If the prosecution, 
as the bill proposed, must be raised 
in the space of three mgnths after tkc 
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offence is committed, what iMUSt be 
f done with colonial delinquents, what 
with those who may be dextqjrous e- 
nough to conceal their fraflds for years, 
^»d wbat with libellers, whom it 
f might be inexpedient or dangerous to 
I'try while the public mind is yet in a 
state of ferment produced by the very 
libel for which punishment is to be in¬ 
flicted ? The mR, m short, even if its 
principle had been good, was altoge¬ 
ther defective in its provisions ; while 
the changes which it did propose wire 
, highly absurd and miscliievous.—The 
bill was thrown out by a very large ma¬ 
jority. . ' 

• Thetmployment of foreigribrs in the 
British service had occasioned much 
clamour^ and had furnibhed an excel¬ 
lent topic for the tribe of libellers, now 
so numerous in the metropolib.-—The 
varioilS acts bf, which the crown is 
empowered, under certain limitations, 
to avail itself of tlie absistaiiee of fo¬ 
reigners, were severely reprobated ; and 
it was strongly insinuated, that, dan¬ 
gerous as were the powers conferred 
by these statutes to the liberties of the 
country, the ministers had contrived tq 
Exceed them, and had thus veiy gross¬ 
ly betiayed their high trust. Decla¬ 
mations on this subject were well suit¬ 
ed to the taste of the lower orders, 
•who weae carefully reminded of the 
•jealousy which, at an early period, 
had been entertained against foreign¬ 
ers, and of iHc dangerous attempts 
up^i'i the Jibeetics of the people, of, 
which ^r^gers had been made the in¬ 
struments. The authors of such in¬ 
flammatory discourses were either una¬ 
ble or unwilling to make the proper 
distinction betw ixt the past and pre¬ 
sent condition of England ; they for¬ 
got, or concealed the fact, that, in an¬ 
cient times, the sovereign possessed an 
authority almost despotic; that he was 
continually attempting encroachments 
the slender privileges which had 
•’'“en extorted, from his predecessors j 


that, as he often possessed extensive 
territories abroad, where the notions 
bf civil liberty were little understood, 
the best instruments which he could 
employ for the purposes of tyranny, 
were foreigners, whom his independent 
revenue, not then subject to the con- 
troul of parliament, might enable him 
to take into pay. * How great has 
been the change in all these particu¬ 
lars, every one must be satisfied who 
is capable of the slightest reflection. 
The government is no longer a despo- 
’ tism asm former times ; the king,what¬ 
ever interest a bad prince might sup¬ 
pose himself to have in secret attacks 
on national liberty will no longer dare 
to make such encroachments by vio¬ 
lence ; the revenue which supports the 
very considerable military establish¬ 
ment of England, is not hereditary to 
the BOven*ign, but is annually controul- 
ed by parliament; and, above all, the 
army is so numerous, and the propor¬ 
tion of British soldiers in it so great, 
that a small admixture of foreigners 
can never excite alarm for the liberties 
of the country, but in the minds of the 
most fanatical politicians —The po¬ 
pulation of the British empire i:> much 
more limited than that of her most 
powerful neighbours; and, although it 
might justly excite alarm were the mi¬ 
litary spirit of the English so much 
reduced, that the ranks of their army 
w'ere tilled by fareigners in very large 
numbers, thei^ seems not to be any 
reason, in the present circumstances of 
the world, for adhering to a system of 
utter exclusion. The enemies of Eng¬ 
land weie, at ijiis very moment, ^ght- 
ing her, not with their own popula¬ 
tion alone, but with the assistance of 
al/nost all the other states of Europe; 
and, if anjong the people of those 
conquered countries, some were to be 
found loo high-miuded to bend thciy 
necks under the yoke of oppression, 
would it not have been absuid fn the 
British government have refused 
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that ai<J which they willingly proffer¬ 
ed, and of which the empire and Eu¬ 
rope stood at this time so much iif 
need ?—Such were the considerations 
which led to the passing of the acts 
of the 36th, 39th, 4^^^, and l-6th, of 
the king, by which the employment 
of foreigners in the British service is 
regulated; and, w^en their provisions 
are well understood, they will not on¬ 
ly appear to be founded in a wise po¬ 
licy, but to have been faithfully exe¬ 
cuted by the ministers of the crown. 

8 uch, however, was not th • opinion 
of some members of oppi'sition ; and 
Lord Folkestone, with the view of 
founding chaiges against the govern¬ 
ment, moved ni .he Housf* of Com¬ 
mons for a retur i of all foreigners 
serving mi the army, with the excep¬ 
tion of those serving in foreign corps. 
—'I’he employment of foreigners* in 
the British arm^ was said to be im- 
constitutioral, and had been consider¬ 
ed as unlawful, until special statutes 
were made, authoi isirig his majesty, un¬ 
der certain limitations, to take them 
into British pay. That there seems to 
have been at all times a desire on the 
part of government to introduce fo¬ 
reign soldiers into England ; that mi¬ 
nisters had, on a former occasion, been 
iudcinnified for bringing no less than 
16,000 of them into this country; and 
it was not improbable, that, if circum¬ 
stances should occur to render it ex¬ 
pedient to withdraw the foreign troops 
then ill the Biitish service from the 
places where they were stationed, ano¬ 
ther bill would be proposed to indem¬ 
nify ministers for biinging in a much 
larger'number. Tliat this is an alarm¬ 
ing consideration to all those who are 
concerned about the liberties of thejir 
country ; that the act of the 36th of 
the king, did not justify the employing 
foreign soldiers, except in foreign 
corps, and did not warrant the appoint¬ 
ment bf German generals to British 
regiments; yet instances of this kind 


had lately occurred. That a practice 
had also crept in of admitting foreigners 
into out own native corps,—a practice 
which outrsCged the best feelings of 
the country, and which, in cases where 
the interference of the military might 
be required to suppress disorders in, 
the interior, exposed the persons and 
liberties of the people to the mercy of 
men who have no sy^fpathies and no 
feelings in common with them. Re¬ 
ference was made to the terms of Mag- 
nr Charta, and to some transactions in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles the 
First, from which it appeared, that 
the strongest jealousy' of foreigners 
had been' entertained and acted upen 
b> the government and the people; 
and It was added, that however pe<ri- 
lous the situation of the country might 
be, it w'as better to trust to the consti¬ 
tution and to the nativL' energitfof the 
people, than to the mercenary soldiers 
of other countries, which had* been 
conquered almost without a struggle, 
because the people had exhibited nei¬ 
ther valour nor patriotism in defence 
oi thetr independence. 

It was maintained on the other side, 
tha< nil discussion and enquiry must 
be supeiiluous in this instance, since 
the sabjj w.t had been already, on va- 
1 ions occasions, under the considera¬ 
tion of the legislature, and-iolemnly 
determined—That no inference could 
be safely drawn from periods of Eng¬ 
lish history, which bore little resem¬ 
blance to the present; and that evfry 
thing which had been done by govern¬ 
ment was amply"justified by the sta¬ 
tute 46th of the king, the provisions 
of which had altogether escaped the 
supporters of the motion. By this 
statute, it 'was enacted, that it should 
be lawful to admit into the British ser¬ 
vice such foreigners as should be de¬ 
sirous to enlist; and a power was also 
given to 'grant commissions and letters 
of service to foreign officers and en 
gineers. It followed, ftom this enact- 
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Blent, that if such persons should dis¬ 
tinguish themselves, they might be 
promoted according to their d<;perts,— 
a principle which could *not be aban- 
^-^ned'without the grossest injustice. 

—That the foreigners admitted into 
, the British service could never exceed 
the number of 16,000; and of these 
a large pro portio n were employed a- 
hroad ; tha?*'lllltcn this number was 
compared with the aggregate amoviiit 
<jrf the whole British army, it seemed 
quite whimsical to talk of danger tto 
the-liberties of the people; that, at 
all events, as the law stood, the mi¬ 
nisters jnrere perfectly justified in what 
They had done to fuilil its provisions ; 
and if the act itself were really consi¬ 
dered to be dangerous or impolitic, 
the proper course would be to move 
for itt repeal, and not to throw an 
unjusT censure^n those who had done 
tlicir duty by executing it, so long as 
It continued to be a part of the law of 
the laud.—The motion was negatived 
without a division. 

The subject of corpoial punish¬ 
ment in the army,—a subject of great 
delicacy and deep interest, was twi^c 
brought forward in the course of this 
session ; in the first instance by Sir 
Francis Burdc^ on-the third reading 
of the mutiny bill; and again by Mr 
bonnet,!* in a specific motion for offi¬ 
cial returns, to shew the fiequcncy of 
its infliction. That the practice of 
flogging soldiers is disagreeable and 
disgusting- to .all who arc connci.ted, 
with the |irmy, and tliat the continu¬ 
ance or such-a punfshmeat is an evil 
which nothing but extreme necessity 
can Justify, were freely admitted on 
all sides; and upon this, as on many 
other occasions, much of tlic declama¬ 
tion of the reformers might have been 
spared^ since it was exhausted on to¬ 
pics on which there was no difference 
of opinion.—That it must always be 
idisagreeable to recur to the lash in 
the disciplines of the army j that the 


punishment of flogging is botli severe 
and degrading, would have been ad- 
biitted by ^11, even w'ithout those un¬ 
necessary exaggerations in which Sir 
Francis Burdett is apt to indulge; 
and the only question, therefore, on 
which the parties weie at issue, was a 
question not of declamation, but of 
reasoning, whicA nflght well have been 
referred to the understanding, with¬ 
out any aid from the paosions. It was 
simply this; Whether, frmn the known 
habits ofisoldicrs, it would be possible 
to preserve discipline without a pu- 
nishmeiit of this character and seve¬ 
rity ; and whether any other punish¬ 
ment could be devi&ed of eqoal effica¬ 
cy, and less repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity ? Sir Francis Burdett, 
however, and his friends, said very little 
on this topic ; they disdained to think 
or talk of any substitute for a punish¬ 
ment which they contemplated with 
abhorrence; they declaimed at great 
length on points about which there 
could be no dispute, a.id repeated all 
the stories respecting the practice of 
flogging, which their zeal and industry 
had enabled them to colLct. They did 
not care much for examining the au¬ 
thority on which such stories were cir¬ 
culated ; it was enough that they were 
such as to raise a strong feeling of dis¬ 
gust in the mind of the hearer, and 
to impress a general belief that the 
British army is ‘governed by a tyranny 
mhre fierce anijl^capricious than has ever 
before existed in the world. Every 
man who sincerely wishes to see the 
pnniihment of flogging abolished, or 
who is desirqps to have it put^under 
such regulations as may alleviate the 
sufferings of the soldier, must regret, 
that a question so delicate, with rcfc- 
ix-iice to the discipline of the army and 
the stability of government, and, above 
all, so interesting to humanity, shou\4 
have fallen into the hands of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett, the warmth of who'se feel-^ 
ings so frequently Overpowers the 
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higher facilities of his mind.—He be¬ 
gan, by statmt*-, that he was about to 
deliver his sentiments on tjie practice' 
of *‘^ooginpj '’—for he did not choose 
to denominate the punishment by a 
circumlocution, and to call it ** corpo¬ 
ral punishment,’* as those persons are 
accustomed to do who are asliamed to 
give It its proper nhme, although they 
are not ashamed to deiend and prac¬ 
tise it ;—'L'hat any other punisliment, 
short of diat,h, might be inflicted with 
much gnatei ad’'anta'j;e thaw that of 
flogging : .md e'.v'u death itself would 
be to many less severe ;—That the pii- 
nisheicnt of flogging is stamped with 
peculiar infamy by the civil law of the 
land, which places those who have suf¬ 
fered it on a footing «ith pf rsons who 
have been coiuicti'd of the most dis¬ 
graceful crimes, and considers them as 
to infamous that they are unfit for the 
discharge of the mo't important func¬ 
tions of citizens:—How tlie practice 
of flogging had first been intiodiiced 
into the armv, it is difficult to asrer- 
tain; but, like all other bad punisli- 
ments, it had gradually bi'f.ome more 
and more severe, till at last it '^as car¬ 
ried to extremities at which humanity 
shudders: That the practice, how¬ 
ever, is not ancient ; since, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, 
military offences were tried by tiie same 
tribunals, and were punished in the 
same manner with other offences 
That it had formerly ^bccii u'ual 'to 
dismi s deliiiquents from the sei” ice 
as a disgrace; but this i- no longer 
dune, since it is considered as an ad¬ 
vantage to get out of the army. Par- 
liameiit had been told, th:it the pu¬ 
nishment of flogging was now less fre¬ 
quently inllicted ; and, in proof of this, 
a list had been laid befor, the house of 
the punishmcMts awarded by general 
cpurts-niartial; but llierc was no proof 
that flogging had not been frequently 
inflicUM by regimental courts-martial, 
«f whose profclidings no accounts had 


been presented:—That even if it were 
impossible to dispense altogether with 
the puiv'shment, its infliction ought to 
be regulated^ and the offences on which 
it may be visited ought to be'point-* 
ed out with precision : That it ought 
never to bt inflicted in the army ex¬ 
cept for Climes, which, by the civil 
law, would bring on the offender the 
same suffering and i^Ominy That 
so degrading a punishment ought not 
to be inflicted upon men who have 
soi lately astonished the whole world 
’ by their valour; That the best regi¬ 
ments in ilic service arc those in which 
flogging ha. b'*eri discontinued.: That 
much m'j.ht be done towards rtender- 
ing it imiic* essary by the care of the 
officers to elw'ck offences on their fiict 
apjiuiraitce; and, above all, that the 
lliili^h ci'ldier ought to be eiicoura- 
g<‘d by hij;h rewards, father thSn in¬ 
timidated by cruel 'punishments 
Even tlie punishment of death would 
be attended with this advantage over 
flogging, that men would not con- 
rltUiii their feliow-creaturcs to the loss 
of life on light and iiiMiflicient grounds; 
wltereps they niaj oilen condemn a 
man !o he lashed without giving his,* 
tiuesl.e '••r,./e consideiatiori whit hit 

t 3 

meijts — That o it oin^-ularly barba- 
roii i to coi'timic the flogging, as is of¬ 
ten done, from time to time ; snd that 
the amount and degree of the punish¬ 
ment frcquenily ejepend on the ca¬ 
price of,the com raiiding officer, or the 
.ofliccTs compo.ni',' the court-martial; 
—that it is an jiuuilt on tlie^ army 
to say thatiliis p'-mishment cannot be 
dispensed with : That the , loss of 
men, which would Le sustained by the 
moie fnqueut inliiction of capital pu¬ 
nishments, is far more than compen- 
cated by the horror which the prac¬ 
tice of flogging difl'nsei throughout 
the country, to the great prejudice of 
tiie ricrui-ting service ;—That the re- 
gimi'i’t of his royal highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, which isime of the fi- 
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I nest in the service, altliou^’i .le prac- 
' ticc of flofjging lias been for some- 
^ jtinic abolished in it, ailords practi¬ 
cal refutation of the argfln.ents urged 
^^againsC the proposed alteration of the 
law ; and that many excellent oliiters, 
’<such as Generals Stewart, Ivloney, Sir 
Robeit Wilson, and Lords Moira and 
Hutchinson, all men ot great expe¬ 
rience, had e?^iiH^ed their marked dis¬ 
approbation of tins mode of punish¬ 
ment. 

The members v/iio spoke on tjie 
othpr sidf, were anxious to confine 
1 hcmselves to the topics more iinir.e. 
dlritely^comiccted with tlie question 
befoic^thc house, :ir. they justly con- 
ctived that the extreme delicacy t>f 
tljc subject called foi more than usual 
circumspecliou.— It was veil obseueJ 
tliat Ai appeal had bci-n inailc to the 
hi arts rather •han to the understand¬ 
ings of member!^; to then* passions ra¬ 
ther, than their reason. That how¬ 
ever conscientious tliC motives of the 
honourable baronet, there was no re¬ 
proach which the British army would 
repel with more disgust and impa¬ 
tience, than the description which he 
4iad been pleased to give of the situ¬ 
ation of the soldier. Wiuu. ! was it 
true tlial a Bri ^h sold ier was subject 
only to piniisliment ? "Was he entitled 
to no rcjivuid ? Was he in a worse state 
than an African slave ? 'Theie were no 
assertions so untrue, nor so much cal¬ 
culated to inccfisc the feelings, of the 
Britisli arrpy. , Opinions liad been ha-^ 
yarded not founded on any enquiry. 
It had^een s^id, tliA no soldier who 
unilerwcj;il corporal puiiishmeut could 
ever raise his head again among his 
friends and companions ; but it would 
be found, that in many regiments sol- 
dicis who had suffered proper corpojral 
correction, so far from having become 
worthless, had afterwards conducted 
themselves in a most exemplary man¬ 
lier. That the hon. baronet was not 
;ustiricd in cogiiiig down to the house. 


and, miit/fonned as iie wa'", *ljro:i(!ly 
stating, tl'It p'inidim<‘iit v. .s ii.v-iri- 
^bly tb'Iowcd by tiie s' b-ab •jdoii- 
neiit of ill* soUlier on vvi-om it had 

been iulliitej.-Nothing eoald be 

more ndii .iloui^thaii lO suppose, that 
after the house {lad read, for the third 
time, a bill, wliith lecited corporal 
piiiushnieut as ^iiLtmaiely connected 
with Its provisions, they would agree 
to tack to it a clause, by which cor¬ 
poral punishments should be wholly 
abolished.—That the statements made 
relative to punishments actually in¬ 
flicted, had Ik'cii g' ossly exaggerated. 
That It was necessary to confide in tlie 
discretion of the courts-martial; that 
the best security the soldier could 
liave was in the humanity of his siipe- 
liors; as it was owing to that high- 
minded and liberal feeling which guid¬ 
ed the conduct of officers, that the 
condition of the men had been so much 
itnpntvod.—In foreign armies, where 
corporal punislimcnl was not inflicted, 
there existed wliat was still more degra¬ 
ding to the men—a system of wanton 
and capricious ill-usage.—Trial by 
courts-martial was governed by the 
strict principles of justice, and there¬ 
fore could not be said to destroy the 
energies of the men ; and corporal pu¬ 
nishment was not coeval with the pre 
sent war, as had been asserted, but had 
always existed when the army was call¬ 
ed into action-^’J’hc soldiers in our 
sePvicc had ^reat rewards to look up 
to; not only might they rise to be 
noii-comnussioned officel^, and after¬ 
wards be advanced to the rank of en¬ 
signs, but they might even rise from 
the ranks to be gt'iierals; and, ilistcad 
of being in a miserable condition, were 
better paid, clothed, and attended tOj 
than the soldiers of any other country 
in the world.—'I’liat the continuance 
of corporal punishment was a necessa¬ 
ry evil; and although the dissemina¬ 
tion of truth was not dreaded, tUc mis- 
represejiitatioiis that ha^lbeen employed 
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were inexcusable. There had for. 
merly beeu cases where the punish* 
ment was pailially inflicted at onef 
time and c«.>mplctcd at another, but 
the modern practice had been direct* 
ly the reverse; and it, would have been 
well, therefore, if gentlemen, before 
they drew such a picture of the repe¬ 
tition of the punitihment of flogging 
for the same offence, had enquired 
whether the practice was continued. 
The questioji of its legality had been 
submitted to the judge-advocate, and 
he had pronounced it unlawful. Why ‘ 
then was such a representation made, 
when grounds for it no longer existed ? 
—It was likewise tiue, that m some re¬ 
giments corporal punishment was more 
Irtqucnt than in others; but the ob¬ 
vious leasoii v/f s, that it was more de¬ 
served.—Would the production of do¬ 
cuments throw the faintest light upon 
any of the cases which had been se 
lected? One objection to laying the 
account called for upon the table was, 
that it would point out particular re¬ 
giments in which moi'e flogging was 
inflicted (although deserviMly) than 
in others, and would hold up the offi¬ 
cers commanding such regiments to 
the odium of the army, and of the 
whole country. The number of cor¬ 
poral punishments would appear, but 
the grounds and merits of each case 
vrould remain out of sight; and rather 
than put officers thus unfai.ly upon 
their trial, it w'ould be far better at 
once to make a new law.—Nothing 
but the most trying necessity could 
justify the discussion of military af- 
raira by the legislature, and yet the 
present was tlie third or fourth time 
that gentlemen had volunteered to in¬ 
troduce the subject during the pre¬ 
sent session. To this it was answered 
indeed, that resistance to the motion 
provoked the discussion. But gentle¬ 
men finding they should not have the 
documents required to debate on a fu¬ 


ture day, had taken this opportunity 
of declaiming, not on the point before 
the house, but upon the general ques¬ 
tion of the pi opriety of flogging in the 
army.— I'lie honourable baroilet had 
repeated now, what he had before sta¬ 
ted, that because we had a local militia. 
Great Britain was a flogged nation. 
It might as truly be said that we were 
a hanged nation, bec^.\^ all were sub¬ 
ject to the criminu'i laws ; and doubt¬ 
less the honourable baronet (as well as 
others) could point out many indivi- 
diiaL w'ho, on this account, would wish 
this punishment also to be abolished ; 
and it inigliL be urged too with truth, 
as bad btfsti done with respect to flog¬ 
ging, that many persons had hanged 
themselves rather than undergo the 
same ceremony by the hand# of a pub¬ 
lic executioner.—The claus»' pKiposed 
by Sir E. Burdett astian ainendmeiit 
on the mutiny act, wis negatived ; and 
the motion of Mr Bennet was also ne¬ 
gatived by a great majority. 

While these minor improvements 
were thus aiixiotiMly discussed, the 
question of parliamentary re- 
Uirm —that question which had occu¬ 
pied It"' most powerful minds, and 
divided the most illustrious statesmen 
of tl)!’. c untry, ,_was not neglected. 
Mr Brand brought forward a motion, 
which had for its object a partial and' 
limited reform ; and which, without. 
giving the slightest countenance to 
the “ radical reformers,’* as they call 
themselves, sought only the disfran¬ 
chisement of the smaller boiuuglis, 
which are wuthutit wealth ahd'^without 
population, and the admission of copy- 
huldt'rs to the exercise of the elective 
franchise. The motion was not sup¬ 
ported by much novelty of argument, 
OF brilliancy of illustration. The fol¬ 
lowing is an accurate outline pf what 
was urged on this occasion. 

It wac said, that the day of alarm 
had gone by, and the question of re- 
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form might novr be dispaa'’unately 
discussed) without any fears for the 
^fety of the constitution. AJl ques* 
tions that pointed at refortn were view¬ 
ed by iftany with a certain degree of ap¬ 
prehension ; and when such questions 
were agitated, the people were com¬ 
monly alarmed) by being told to look 
at the countries on the continent, now 
prostrate at flM fcet of a military des¬ 
pot. A false and gr^?undles8 alarm was 
thus rais -d which arrested the progress 
of cveiy improvement.—Perhap3)«it 
might be ^aid, why press a mcasiiie like ‘ 
this upon the housed when it was noto¬ 
rious t]>ar the people at large weie in¬ 
different about U ? But the pwiple were 
not inaiffenmt. Weie theie not peti¬ 
tions upon the table from the city of 
Ijondon, from the city of We .tminstcr, 
from ^he counties of Middlcsei: and 
Essex, and fid»n other places, praying 
for a reform in tlfb representdtion of the 
couniry ? The nctebsity of, some re¬ 
form had been also, in various other 
ways, uniformly and strongly pressed 
upon the attention of parliament. But 
even if this were not the case; if there 
existed no such expressions of pub^jc 
opinion upon the subject, yet certain 
statements had been made to that 
house, which loudly called upon it to 
enter upon the discussion ; which 
should ^akc the desire of reform a 
natural impulse of patriotism in the 
bosom of every member, and which 
rendered it a'duty imperatisP upon 
tlie prescot Ifouse of Commons, be-, 
yond what it had been at any former 
perioefr It had bcerf stated by a mem¬ 
ber of ^hat house in his place, that 
ministers openly and avowedly adopt¬ 
ed the most corrupt practices in order 
to obtain seats in parliament for those 
who would vote in support of tkeir 
measunes. A motion, founded on this 
charge, had been rejected, because it 
was thought unfair to proceed against 
^individuals for offences which had be¬ 
come so compon. At that time state¬ 


ments were made, so disgraceful, that 
the Speaker himself pronounced them 
be such,,that “ our ancestors would 
have started with indignation** at 
them. And yet, notwithstanding these 
statements, parliament had gone on, 
without eff cting any salutary altera¬ 
tion ; thus leaving the people to form 
the dangerous o’piifton, that their re¬ 
presentatives were attentive to their 
own interests, but utterly regardless of 
the rights of their constituei ts.—Ad¬ 
mitting the universality of the practice 
alluded to, it was only an additional 
reason why the question should be en¬ 
tered into by parliament; instead of 
which it seemed to be, unfortunately 
for the country, neglected with a sort 
of sullen indifference, or left to the 
zeal and industry of individuals who 
propose remedies, which ought rather 
to originate in the combined wisdom 
of the legislature;—That the great 
danger which threatened the constitu¬ 
tion, arose from the number of mem¬ 
bers returned by places which were 
now uninhabited and desolate, or which 
poUessed so few inhabitants, that it 
was a mockery to continue to them 
the elective franchise: That no one 
contended against the fair right of pro¬ 
perty ill influencing the representation 
of the country ; but it appeared, ac¬ 
cording to the facts which had been 
collected, that one hundred and eighty- 
two individuals returned, by nomiiia- 
tihn and oth^/wise, three hundred and 
twenty-six members to that house.-— 
There were also above seventy place¬ 
men in the House of Commons, and 
above forty persons who were returned 
on either side, by what was denomina¬ 
ted a compromise.—That although it 
was difficult to find expressions which 
would adequately convey the feelings 
excited by such disclosures, yet the 
members of the House of Commo'ii 
had, by their decision in a late case, 
voted themselves a full, fair, and fr-*** 
representation of th^’cour.try ! Bs*-, 
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how couUl this be, wlien, upon the 
most moderate coruputatiun, there were 
two hundred and ninety-^wo person!, 
among them so brought in, that they 
could not exercise a full and fair dis¬ 
cretion upoi> any subiecl brought un¬ 
der their considerdlioii ? Would any 
person pretend to call such a repre¬ 
sentation a propiV hue ? And yet a 
House of Coramons so composed was 
returned for seven years.—With re¬ 
gard, indeed^ to septennial parliaments, 
objectionable as they were- in piin- 
ciple, the act which authorised them 
could not be repealed, unless some 
mode of limiting the expence of elec¬ 
tions were previously adopted. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, such a mode was now 
in contemplation. A noble lord bad 
moved for leave in bring in a bill, the 
specific object of which was to con¬ 
tract the enormous expenccs which 
now attended an eh'ctioii to serve in 
parliament. 'I’hat measuie, if carried, 
would ultimately lead to a plan which 
would prevent the long siupcnsion of 
communication between the constitu¬ 
ents and their lepresentativcs.—I’lie 
septennial act, indeed, was a manifest 
violation of the principles of the con¬ 
stitution ; for if the parliament had the 
power to vole for itself a duration of 
seven years, tliere was no reason why 
it might not have voted itself perpef 
al. What plea could be urged i-i de¬ 
fence of such a 8tep,«c-scept perrraps 
that of expediency ; yet it must be'jii- 
expedieiit that there should be such a 
suspension of intercourse between the 
representative and the electors. It re¬ 
moved that wholesome tdieck upon the 
proceedings of a inerrhcr whii h a fre¬ 
quent return to his constituents would 
create. If any proof were iici ded of 
this, It would not be dillicult to pro¬ 
duce it; and as one sort of proof, that 
^he expectation of soon merting their 
constituents was a necessary check np- 
cn me'inbers, the lists of names on some 
ivceiit occasio^i; might be ulened to. 


—Such being the evil, the remedy must 
be found. Here it was natural to ex¬ 
pect that there muot be doubt and dit* 
ficulty, but^ generally speaking, the 
leading steps to such measures* woulck 
be, first, granting to copyholders ■>* 
right to vote ; and, secondly, abolish¬ 
ing the right of nomination, so as to 
generali/e the riglit of voting, and 
thereby more faiily^l|r?jTroportioii the 
number of representatives to the extent 
of the population of each place repre- 
scisted. A monstrous dispioportion at 
present existed ; since many depopu¬ 
lated, desolate boroughs returned as 
many members to that house as the 
whole ccunty of York ; while Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, and other opu¬ 
lent towns, retiuned not one member 
to pailiamcrt.—Great as were the 
evils resulting fjom the present ina¬ 
dequate 8)sum of repiesentation, it 
woiild be I < tier to** submit to their 
continuance t'h.in propose for them a 
remedy not to he fimnu in the aiicicut 
constitution of this country. The 
remedy suggested, was to be found in 
that con.fitution, and would be rather 
a restoration than ‘a change. It was 
idle to tint the extension of tlm 
light of si.fFiage would ueaken the 
influence of pnip/yty, since, win thcr 
th It light was or w^a^ not spread out 
ovci ihc ]-i>pulation, still property • 
would, and must, Iiavc its naUiralinflu- , 
cnee. But it was \s iong, that one liun- 
dred aiid eighty-two'pei sons should 
regulate and command votes in the 
House of Conunoiis ; jt was revolting, 
that seats should'*he bought' and sold 
in open market for immense sums, 
wlicn it was clear tluit the only profit 
to be derived from tliem was the usur¬ 
pation of the rights of others ; above 
all, it was disgusting, that persons who 
came hcmie loaded with the wealth of 
either Indies—persons used only to the 
treatment of slaves, should have the 
ponvr of nominating members to the 
House of Commons. It.was proposed, 
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then, by Mr Brand, to get rid of no¬ 
mination, and to expand the n presen¬ 
tation of the close boroughs into a 
'more enlarged represen»aiiou of the 
populous counties.—The borouglis, 
which Mr Pitt, in the early and purtr 
part of hib political life, made such ef¬ 
forts to abolish, were •^aid to amount 
at that time to thirty-six in numbtr. 
These, it wa^nyll known, urerc made 
mere -articles of "aiMSimerce, common 
fonveyances for the transfer of the 
rights of Englishmen from one bo- 
roi^gh-nionger to another.—It had 
been su^’Sted, in conformity w'ith the 
ancient practice of the constitution, 
that tHese boroughs might |pe thrown 
into tlie hundreds ; and as to the ob¬ 
jection that the poor voter would be 
more accessible to corruption than the 
rich l^jrough-holder, where wasthe dif¬ 
ference betw(y;u the poor man taking 
a bribe of live-vguineas for his single 
SfOtc^ and the rich man accepting as 
many thousands fur nominating to a 
seat in that house ; unless it was, that 
in the former case the corruption went 
no farther than the abuse of a single 
vote, while in the latter the nomina- 
jtor had for his money a power to dic¬ 
tate to the crown, to the miiubter, and 
to the people ?—One pai t, therefore, 
of the plan was, lu biitig in a bill fui 
the abolition of tho^e boroughs, which 
were lufw known to be as common ar¬ 
ticles of trade as the woollen of which 
our coats are nwade; fiom the abolition 
of these boroughs, and the consequent 
aifpropriatloii 'of a more extensive suf-’ 
frage populous counties, would 

arise < 3*1 equalization of memberb from 
the ^ffi^^«ent parts of the empire. As 
to the other pai t of the proposed re¬ 
medy, that of admitting aopyholders 
to the electee franrliise, thio questjpn 
had been much agitated in the middle 
of the last century, having been start¬ 
ed in the county of Oxford., It was 
in the course of this controversy that 
^ir William Blackstone wTote his able 


treatise on copyhold tenures; and that 
eminent authority was clear as to the 
constitutional right of copyholders to 
vote.—'rife immediate object of Mr 
Brand was to repress the system of no¬ 
mination ; to prevent tlie,disgrace that 
a House of Commons should be consti¬ 
tuted and influenced by an oligarchy, 
and bow in obedience to the directions 
of a portion of the monied interest. 
Tlu re was now scarcely any person who 
contended, that the rcpiesentation of 
the peoyle was either preventive of 
corruption, or efiicacious against the 
inroads of the crown. It was always in 
the power of the minister to cover every 
enormity by his majoiiti. s. The ob¬ 
ject of the proposed m.^asurc was not 
to innovate, but merely to restore the 
constitution to its former state; not 
to break down, but to build up those 
fences which had become necessary to 
its protection, •< 

M/ Elliot spoke against the mo¬ 
tion with much force and eloquence; 
but the speech delivered on this oc¬ 
casion by the honourable Mr Ward, 
exhibits so masterly a sketch of the 
leading arguments on this great ques¬ 
tion, and is in every point of view so 
valuable as coming fiom a man of his 
political principles, that there is no 
other way of doing justice to the 
great cause of the constitution, which 
he SI stained with such distinguished 
ability, but by giving a place to this 
fire oration. After some apologies for 
joining in the*uCbatc, he proceeded.-— 
“ Sir, 1 well know, that if 1 undertake 
to argue against this favourite mea¬ 
sure, 1 must do so •in the face of great 
authority, living as well as dej^d ; 1 
must do so in opposition to the record¬ 
ed opinion of a great majority of those 
inith whom I usually act; I must do 
so at the risk of incurring some odium, 
and at the certain loss of that share of 
the public favour, which an opposite 
line of conduct, even when pursued by 
the humblest abilities, is now almost 
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eertnin to obtain. T'or, sir, it unfortu¬ 
nately happens, and it is by no means 
the least of those disadvantages with* 
which we have to contend, that 
though, as in my conscience I believe, 
troth and sound reason are with us, 
all those specious arguments, and all 
those splendid topics of declamation 
that address the>.i8elve8 with most 
force and cifect to the popular mind, 
are ranged on the side of our adversa¬ 
ries. It ret^uired no great skill in the 
reformers to enlist m thejr favour 
some of our soundest principles and 
some of our strongest feelings. The 
great mass of society, who love liberty 
and who hate corruption, are naturally 
inclined towards a project which they 
are continually told, and with very 
little contradiction, is to extinguish 
corruption, and bring the principles 
of freedom into more decided and 
more extensive opcratie<n. All hasty 
views, all first impressions, arc vii fa¬ 
vour of reform ; and we must discuss 
this question under the disadvantage 
of having to oppose reason to passion, 
and of endeavouring to divert m^n’a 
minds from vague hopes and delusive 
p'pmises to the cold dry maxims of 
prudence and experience. 

“ And, sir, if the reformers had 
been contented to avail themselves of 
those advantages, which fairly belong 
to the cause they have espoused, how¬ 
ever much I might have regretted that 
such advantages should exist, 1 should 
not have thought mySelf entitled to 
object to the use of them; but I 
think I have a right to complain df 
the manner in which this question has 
been Itreated, not indeed within the 
walls of this house, but in almost 
every other place in which it has been 
discussed. Sir, if there ever was'a 
weighty and delicate probtein in poli¬ 
tics—-if there ever was one which 
might fairly divide the opinions of 
wise and good men—if there ever was 
a question thaf ought to be treated 


calmly, dispassionately, and without 
reference to mere personal or .tempo, 
rary motives, it is this. And yet, sir, 
how ha^e the reformers proceeded in 
all their numerous speeches and wri¬ 
tings ? Why, no pains have been spa¬ 
red, no arts have been left unpracti¬ 
sed, in order to fix upon the enemies 
to the measure the most odious and 
the most despicabIjL^.otive8. We 
have been represc :.'&a in almost every 
sentence as the patrons of corruption, 
thf enemies of freedom, the shameless 
, interested advocates of a system !^ike 
repugnant to common honesty and to 
common sense. Sir, I had rather dis¬ 
cuss thi^ question without icferencc 
to the motives that may be subposed 
to actuate either paity ; but if I were 
compelled to enter into that considera- 
tion, I should do so with reluctance 
indeed, but without apprehension; nor 
should 1 be afraid to t hallengc, for the 
enemies of the nirasure, as strict an 
investigation into character and mo¬ 
tives, as may be thought expedient 
for themselves by the most strenuous 
advocates of reform. Perhaps, in. 
deed, the cliai^'e of sinister intentions 
xfiay not only be lepolled, but retort^ 
cd ; and we inav Vv.itiire safely to ask, 
Whether tlir hit.iory of all mankind, 
whether our oivu history in particu. 
lar, but more especially, whether the, 
history of the times in which*we have 
ourselves lived, does not shew that if * 
the friends to the aacient order of 
things 'are liable to the imputation of 
' corruption and profligacy, 'and hosti¬ 
lity to the principles of freedciA, those 
that aim at great changes, and adopt 
high popular courses, may hot, with 
as much reason, be suspected of a 
mean desire to catch the applauses of 
tl^e mob, of endeavouring to obtain, 
by their violence, that share of repu¬ 
tation which they never could have 
acquired^by worthier means, of mount- 
ing to power on the shoulders of 
those whom they mean afterwards t< 
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Ju'irajv** a Jow vanity, and of a cruel, 
‘Je-spei .ite, and unprincipled ambition. 
* LU imperium exvrtant, Ubertatem 
vraiemntt post^uam evettere* ipsam 
iipi^n-diuntur.* 

■ “ But, sir, without entering further 
*tito tl«is most unpleasant part of the 
.iilijcct, on which 1 only touch defen- 
-ntly, aud for fear I should be sup- 
{Kv.ed to in the justice of 

ttiose imputatinn^-’jHiiclt 1 had passed 
over in silence, T shall proceed short' 
!>' to state tiie grounds upon whicl^l 
'•halloppiise this motion. 

Evefysperson that has attended at 
all to the hikory and progress of this 
ijuestion, must have remarj^ed that 
there Ire two separate grounds upon 
which rhe plan has been rested,—that 
right, and that of expediency. 
Since yie failure of that great reform, 
called the Fr^ch revolution, which 
proceeded almost entirely upon spe¬ 
culative principles, the doctrine of ab- 
straef right has been in a great mea¬ 
sure abandoned. The tremendous ex¬ 
ample which that event exhibited to 
the world, has indisposed the minds 
I'f men towards a doctrine so fruitful 
in caldmitie<s and in crimes, nor, so fat 
as I know, has it ever been directly 
and avowedly made the foundation of 
any argument in this house. The pe- 
tilioncrs indeed proceed upon both 
giound8,*but first aud principally up¬ 
on that oF theory. I’hey state some 
piactical grievances; but by far the 
greater.part of thtir objection to the 
ptcftciit coiinituiion of parliament is 
of a speculative kind ; for 

when they have once shewn, in the 
sense, ai.fl generally in the very words, 
of that Celebrated petirion which was, 
prepared by my right lionoiirable 
hiend near me in the year 1793, aijd 
which has served as a text-book to all 
subsequent lecturers upon the same 
subject, when they have onq^e shewn 
wlral nobody denies, that a very large 
•lajoMty ot the house is returned by a 
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very small minority of tlie pe^le, and 
that the crown and the nobility exer- 
tf-isc a very considerable influence in 
it, they thflik they have made out an 
unanswerable case, and that they have 
nothing more to do thap to exercise 
their talent for invective, against the* 
house itself and all its defenders. Sir» 
I shall not take «p «your time by go¬ 
ing into the merits of this argument^ 
because I am persuaded that there are 
but few indeed among those whom 1 
have the honour to addresl with whom 
•it will have much weight. To them 
it is unnecessary to prove that the 
House of Commons neither is, nor 
ever has been, nor ever ought to be, 
framed upon a purely democratical 
model, and that a certain influence, 
both of the crown and of the nobility, 
in an assembly which has in a manner 
absorbed the whole power of the state, 
is absolutely necessary, in order to 
save both from utter destruction; and 
that, consequently, the only question 
is, as to the degree of influence that 
ought to exist. All 1 wish is, that 
gentlemen should keep the nature, 
extent, and unavoidable operation of 
this principle, if it is once admitted, 
clearly before their eyes, and particu¬ 
larly to point it out to the attention 
of those who arc inclined to adopt 
what is called a moderate reform, and 
who believe that the bulk of the re¬ 
formers would satisfied with any 
thisg short of an utter subversion of 
the whole sysflyift. 

“ In the few words, therefore, with 
which 1 shall trouble the house, I shall 
consider this question in that point of 
view in which ft has been consifiered 
by the honourable mover, and by all 
its most temperate and most judicious 
advocates, and by those woo, from 
their character and talents, are most 
bkely to influence public opinion, that 
is as a purely practical question; and 1* 
shall direct my attention to the «rgu- 
ments, not of those think that 
n 
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men have an abstract right to this or the excellence of a constitution, than 
that particular mode of government, the happiness of the people that live 
but of those who, witbou^t reference under it. In estimating that happi* 
to any ,6uch doctrine, imagine, that ness in any country, one is natui^ly 
the condition of the country would led to compare it with othcii coun- 
be ameliorated by a change in the re* tries, and with itself at other periods ; 
presentation The course of reasoning and if, upon examination, we find, that 
which they have adopted is complete* fur the fast century it has gone on in¬ 
ly different, much 4es( alarming in ap- creasing in prosperity; if the last 
pearance, much less revolting to the twenty years, noCKuolvdtanding the 
friends of our constitution, but quite pressure of cooaAaal war, have been 
as fallacious in its principles, and quite years of the most rapid, visible, and 
as mischievous in its tendfiicy. They essential improvement; if, turning 
begin by grossly exaggerating the • ourselves towards other countries du- 
evils that exist under the present sys- ring the same period, we-tind them 
tern; they ascribe them all to that turn by anarchy, crushed by despot- 
system ; and they conclude by recom- ism, or desolated by foreign conquest, 
mending parliamentary reform as the we shall not, 1 think, be inclyied to 
safe, certain, easy remedy for them all. come to any very hasty conclusion 
Now, sir, in the first place, I must against that order of things under 
beg leave to remark, that the way in which we have exclusively enjfcyed so 
which the reformers have overstated many blessings; we shall perhaps be 
the public grievances, affoids no very still less inclined toedo so, when we 
favourable specimen either of the call to mind that some of (hose na- 
goodiicss of their cause, or of the tions, the iutei nal condition of which 
temper in which they are dispos^*d to vve now regard, and justly regard, 
discuss it. Indeed, some of the doc- with wonder and compassion, have 
trines that one has heard upon this been 'nadc the subject of oome politi- 
subject, exhibit the most remaikablc cal c-'ptnmenrs, conducted by as able 
instance with which 1 am acquainted hands as any that are likely to be cm- 
of the power of a heattd imagination ployed in the hariness of rctorm here, 
in blinding m^m to fact'), wliicli every and fiom whie'i as much good was as 
moment experience stcms, in a man- confidently piedicted, as any man can 
ner, to force upon their attention, now venture to anticipate from a change j 
The more violent pait of the refoim- in the constitution of England. Sir, 
ers have treated thcjconstitution and I do not mean to insult the good ’ 
government of this country, as if they taste, and waste the time of the house, 
were speaking of Spain, or Turkey, by declamations upon the excellence 
of the Divan or the Cortes ; of a sys- of our constitution, or the happiness 
tern bo incurably vicious, that every of the people; I» merely wklothem to 
thing was to be gained, and nothing keep in mind, that the object of re- 
to be lost, by a change. How the form is not, because it cannot be, tu 
present orrler of things may appear restoie us to any state of happiness 
when tried by any new test, or mea- from whioh we have fallen, nor to 
anred by any new standard of id^al place us upon a level with wiser and 
excellence, I know not; but sure I happier nations; but that what these 
Jkmj that if it is compared with any gentlemen pretend to accomplish, and 
thing that is, or with any thing that that for which they wish us to place 
has been, it can only gain by the every thing upon the cast of a single 
comparison. S. know no better test ol die, is to elevate us to a state of poli* 
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tical purity and excellcncp, which measure of tranquillity and Itappiness 
we at least know thus much, that it unknown to any other country in this 
never existed, nor does exist, in this • stormy and disastrous age; that we 
or in any other nation upon e^rth. At have hardly tasted that cup of bittcc- 
the i>*me time 1 am not disposed to ness which has been drank to the very 
‘carry the argument that arises out of dregs by the rest of .the civilized 
this rircumstance farther than it will woild ; in short, that we are in a state 


fan ly go. I am perfectly aware that 
it is bad reason!^ to say, that be¬ 
cause we hw'eiiB jood iconstitution 
now, because thV'J^ple are tolerably 
^lappy, and because, on the whole, we 
are better off than our neighbours, 
tht yefor e no attempt ought to be« 
malle to* improve the constitution, or 
to render the people still happier. 
The history of our own^ country 
would be a sufficient refutation of 
such 'doctrine. Theic was a time, 
tor instance, before the copstitutiun of 
Eiigl^id had attained to ihai pitch of 
excellence to Ji’hich it uas aflervt auK 
carried, when with the royal power 
still undefined, with t'le eourt<i v'f Star 
Chamber and High Coinini'-'.ion still 
existing; in ipite of all these bleniidios, 
our constitution was Letter ttian that 
of anyotlui tountryiii Kui(pe. Yet 
that iiciLher did prevent, nor il 

|o have presented, aU those trloiI'iSi 
elforts for ill amclio'-.ilton iv'liP'li have 
rendcied it curoiior to any iorm of 
^ro\ernnieiit that ever oi'.ted in the 

«. j 

woilJ. Nor do I c\cn contend, that 
cxcelh nt as it now ii, it has atlanicd 
to the utmost possible pitch of per- 
fectionT^or, in 'Other words, that we 
enjoy all the happiness that positive 
inftitutions cah confer. But as often* 
as we*^it'ar those exaggerated and 
mischievous statements of the public 
grievances, which, by appealing to the 
prejudices and passions of the multi¬ 
tude, tend to disgust them with the 
whole existing order of things, so yf- 
ten must we be permitted to remind 
them of their real condition. Whether 
or not the constitution of t|;iis coun¬ 
try has defects, wluch it is possible to 
f'emedy, is another consideration; but 
this much is’*certain, tliat wc enjoy a 


in which mucli can be taken away 
from the stocl# of public happiness, 
and in which little can be added to it; 
a state, therefore, in which we may 
well pause before we ad<mt any great, 
radical, ^nd uncertain change. 

“ I say we ought to pause only, be¬ 
cause all that I contend is, that the 
actual excellence of our constitution, 
and the happiness of the people that 
live under It, alfords a prima facie case 
in favour of things as they are, against 
things as tliev may be. And I am 
the move, anxious to be clearly under¬ 
stood upon this point, because it is 
one upon whiuii llie arguintnt against 
rcfoiwi has been must fi equt ntly and 
most successfully misrepresenttd. It 
has been a lery comincm accusation 
against us to say, that wc are actuated 
almost entirely by one preat leading 
principle—the dread of innovation ; 
a principle, in the extent in which it 
has been slated, most absurd, and 
which the friends to the measure have 
accordingly been at great pains to ri¬ 
dicule and to refute. Now, sir, though 
1 by no means deny tliat there arc 
persons who do^ entertain this general 
dialike to every species of change, and 
who must, of bourse, concur with us 
111 ' opposing so great a change as par¬ 
liamentary reform; and though 1 am 
no more disposed to reject their aid 
than the moderate reformers fjipear 
disposed to reject tlie aid of those that 
carry their views upon this subject to 
the roost alarming extent, yet 1 must 
beg leave to insist, that this is no doc¬ 
trine of mine, nor one of which we 
stand at all in need as the foundation 
of our argument. In almost alhthose 

f irinciples that have b^n so frequent- 
y «ud so triumphpUy stated in de- 
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lence of'innovation, I completely con¬ 
cur. I am perfectly aware, that what¬ 
ever is institution now, was innova¬ 
tion once ; and therefore, vh'at to ob¬ 
ject generally to innovation is to ob¬ 
ject to art, to science, to law, to every 
thing that has dignified, and to every 
thing that has adorned mankind, and 
not least of all to othat very constitu¬ 
tion which I am most anxious to up¬ 
hold. All I would ask, is. Hot that 
innovation should be considered as an 
evil in itself,'but merely that it should 
not be considered as a good in itself; 
that, before we adopt any change, we 
should reflect,calmly and dispassionate¬ 
ly, what is the real amount of the evil 
which it is designed to remove ; and, 
in the next place, how far it is calcu¬ 
lated to remove it, without substitu¬ 
ting some greater evil in its stead. So 
far, I trust, I shall carry along with 
me the opinion of all«sound-judging 
men, and that without being consider¬ 
ed as an alarmist or a bigotted and in¬ 
discriminate enemy to every species of 
change, I may be allowed to consider 
the actual prosperity of the country, 
(so far as it goes,) not indeed as a 
conclusive argument against reform, 
but as a circumstance which renders 
the necessity of that measure less ur¬ 
gent, and the advantages of it more 
questionable. 

<< Before, however, I quit the sub¬ 
ject of innovation, 1 must beg gentle¬ 
men to bear in mind, and it is a consi¬ 
deration most material In forming a 
correct opinion upon this great ques¬ 
tion of reform, that whatever may be 
the result of the experiment we are 
calledr upon to make, be it good or be 
it bad, it is in its nature final. If, 
when this fundamental change in the 
government of the country has been 
adopted, instead of its being attended 
by those beneficial and splendid con¬ 
sequences, which the promoters of it 
now „so confidently anticipate, we 
should discover upon actual trial, that 
the share} botn of freedom and happi¬ 


ness, which we had enjoyed under the 
old, rotten, corrupt constitution of 
England, was greater than any tliat 
we had been, able to realize under the 
newer and purer system, still, how¬ 
ever much we might wish it, ana how¬ 
ever bitterly we might repent of our 
folly and precipitation, still we should 
seek in vain to re-establish the ancient 
order of tl^ngs, ai.^,\vf, might wait 
through whole turbulence and 

calamity, till a combination of circum¬ 
stances, too fortunate, perhaps, to oc- 
^cur twice in the history of any nation, 
should have restored us to ^Imse spe¬ 
culative defects, which afford matter 
fur the invectives of mistaken, facti¬ 
ous, and visionary men, and to.,those 
practical advantages which diffuse 
happiness over millions. They call 
upon us, sir, to put off from shore in 
search of what, tney tell us, is a more 
genial climate and a ipore fertile soil; 
but if we do so, let us at least not for¬ 
get, that it is under this inexoiable 
condition, that we shall never return, 
e\en if, upon our arrival, we find that 
this promised land of theirs is cursed 
w'lih It remediable barrenness and per- 
p..tual stotrns. Therefore, if there is 
any pirson, 1 will not say, who thinks 
that this c'lperimcnt will fail, but who 
doubts of its success, and who, doubt¬ 
ing of its success, is not of opinion, 
that any failure is preferable to a 
longer endurance of the present evil:*, 
upon him I think 1 may fairly call to 
give hia most strenuous opposition to 
these projects. 

** But, sir, fo]jtunate as Qi}p situa¬ 
tion undoubtedly is in itself, and still 
more fortunate when compa.ed with 
that of other countries, still it must 
be confessed, nor do 1 at all disguise 
from myself in tlie consideration of 
this question, that there are citcum- 
stances in that situation which are 
calculated to excite anxiety and alarm. 
Persons may differ in their estimate of 
grievances and dangers, but that ^gric' 
vaaccs and danger do e^ist, it is im- 
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j)ossibIe to deny; and it in therefore 
for us to consider) how far that change 
in the government of .the “country 
whicl^ is now proposed) is calculated 
-to afford to us ease and security. 

** SiP) the great evil) as I appre- 

. Iiend) and that which is the root of all 
the present discontents is excessive 
taxation) wlych^^xation has arisen 
from the war. *Ngy) sif) I happen 
to be one of those who think that the 
war was undertaken originally upon 
insufficient groundS) and that many^ 

* npITTfTnnines have been lost at which 
it might nave been terminated with¬ 
out danger or disgrace; and 1 have 
always regarded the continulince of it 
(up taa very late period) as the ca¬ 
pital mistake of every cabinet by which 
this country has been governed for the 
last eighteen or nineteen years. But) 
SIP) 1 am utfer||r at a loss to under¬ 
stand how the war could have been 
prevented by a change in the consti¬ 
tution of parliament. That, indeed) 
might have been said with truth) if it 
had been begun and continued by the 
executive government) in conjunction 
with this housC) and against the w^l 
T>f the nation. But) sir, be it right) 
or be it wrong) a question which this 
is not the proper occasion to discusS) 
this war always has been) and still is) 

* the war^f the people. 

* ** But then, sir) it has been said) 
that though national ambition would 
still oqcaston warS) those wars* might 
bea managed with greater regard .to 
economy and that yifinite waste and 
profusion which now prevail in every 
department, might be prevented by 
the vigiLnee of representatives, whose 
interests were more closely united 
with those of the people. And this, 
sir, is the opinion which most db- 
serves consideration, since it is un¬ 
doubtedly to it, right or wrong, that 
the cause of parliamentary reform 
iiow^wes the greater number of its 
proselytes. Por some years past, the 
subject of pecuniary abuses has be¬ 


come so popular, that it has almost 
^entirely overwhelmed every other con¬ 
sideration.* The gfreat question of 
peace and war; those questions that 
arise out of the management of the 
war; those thsft relate to the charac¬ 
ter aud conduct of ministers ; all these 
things have, ii^ a.manner, lost their 
interest) whilst the public mind has 
been absorbed in economical details. 
When more millions were wasted in 
one year upon the mos* absurd and 
most diflistrous enterprises, than all 
the plans of economy that human in¬ 
genuity can devise, or human integri¬ 
ty can execute, could save in ten, the 
people of England comforted them¬ 
selves in the hope of reducing the 
petty perquisites of a few miserable 
offices; and they looked with cold¬ 
blooded indifference upon the loss of 
whole armies sacrificed to the incapa¬ 
city qjf rheir government, a few months 
after they had been employed in ca¬ 
nonizing the authors of discoveries 
about female influence in the disposal 
of a commission. 

“ It is evident, that the utterly dis¬ 
proportionate share of attention which 
these objects have occupied, that this 
low and inadequate state of the public 
mind) is owing to the grossest and 
most malignant misrepresentation, both 
as to the amount of abuses and as to 
their cause. Persons have not been 
w^ting ill-inforined enough or ill-in¬ 
tentioned enough to tell the people 
that a ^reat part of the burthens un¬ 
der which they labour are the result 
of peculation ; and yet when the au¬ 
thors of all t^se clamours haves been 
put to the proof) all they have* been 
able to produce has been vague de¬ 
clamation, unwarranted suspicion, and 
the repeated enumeration of the few 
instances which the most vigilant at¬ 
tention has been able to detect. Thafc 
abuses do exist I am far from |pean- 
iiig to deny; indeed it^would be ab¬ 
surd to suppose, thaf a revenue, so 
vast as ours, raised by such compli. 
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catcd means, and expended upon such 
complicated objects, is not liable to 
fraud, both in its collection»and in its 
disbursement; or that the public in^ 
come can be managed through all its 
branches better than^'any individual 
can manage a large private fortune, 
though stimulated 1(jy (motives of per¬ 
sonal interest, and enjoying over his 
property and his agents that perma¬ 
nent controul which is so material in 
forming andin perfecting economical 
arrangements, but which, fot reasons 
better than any that can arise out of 
mere economy, the ministers of a free 
country neither can nor ought to pos¬ 
sess. How far peculation may ex¬ 
tend, I do not pretend to be accurate¬ 
ly informed; but I am yet to learn 
the reason for supposing that it has 
readied to such a height as to call for 
a change in t!ie government of the 
country; or even for thinking that 
pailiamcnt, as it is now constituted, is 
|iot fully capable, I will not say of ex¬ 
tinguishing it utterly, but of reducing 
it to its minimum. 

“ But, sir, Uii'? subject of abuses 
adapts itself ‘o admiiably to the un¬ 
derstandings and feeling*, of those to 
wliom it is addressed, and to the par¬ 
ticular circum’tanccs of the time*, 
that it is impossible to flatter oneself 
that it would not produce a consider¬ 
able effect. On the one hand, people 
labouring under great and increasing 
burthens, are very apt® to give cre¬ 
dit to any body tliat promises them 
speedy and certain relief; on the 
other, it was quite natural that tlie 
refonrflers should be iesirous to see 
some share of the popularity belong¬ 
ing to tliii question reflected upon 
their own favourite topic, and to coo- 
nect together, la the estimation of the 
public, the subject of economical re¬ 
form, with that totally different spe¬ 
cies qf reform which consists in a fun¬ 
damental change in the constitution 
of this counti‘y; for if they could 
Tijrsuide the people, in the first 


place, that they arc suffering neither 
from the consequences of their own 
pride and folly, nor from the pressure 
of external causes, obviously out of 
the controul of any change in the ex¬ 
ternal administration and government 
of the country, but from the corrupt 
management of the revenue; and if, 
having persuaded tJ^ of this, they 
could, in the n|^ytplace, convince 
them, that the corruption itself was 
owing to the defects in the represen¬ 
tation, their cause was evidently gain¬ 
ed. But, I apprehend, that they+tave 
not only very much exaggerated the 
evil, but that they have totally mis¬ 
taken ihe'Y’emedy. For, sir, I yvould 
fain ask, in what way is parliamj iitary 
reform likely to occasion any improvo- 
ment iu the financial administration 
of the country ? Would it 'insure 
greater integrity in tl^ immediate and 
confidential servants of the crown ? 
No person, 1 ani sure, who is at nil 
acquainted with the subject, will 
maintnin, that it would, or even that 
it could, produce any such effect. For 
I will \eiiliuc to say, th^t there never 
was any age or country in which the 
Ijigfu r clast, of public men was more 
compI''til '■ pure from the slain of 
coruipuoii thaiv in this. And this is 
no trifl’iig advantage which we enjoy 
undci the present system, bad a> it 
may be; that though the government 
of the country may fall, ar,d, as I 
think, has often fallen into the hands 
•of persons, on other accounts utterly 
unfit for so great a task, ycj,^^t,hrough 
every change ot party, and under 
every' combination of cii cumstanccs, it 
has always remained inacce'oiblp, ex¬ 
cept to spotless and unsuspected inte¬ 
grity. 

' “ But then, sir, might not the house 
itself be more vigilant, and do -more to 
guard the public against the depreda¬ 
tions of persons in subordinate sta¬ 
tions ? I know very well, that for/omi' 
years past, it has been wery much the 
fashion among a certain description or 
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politicianSy to represent parl.ament ci¬ 
ther as conniving at alnisep, or at least 
as taking no effectual steps in •rder to 
remove them. Now, sir,*I apprehend 
the fact to be, that parliament has coin- 
•pletely gone along with the improve¬ 
ment that has taken place in the pub¬ 
lic feeling upon this subject. It re¬ 
quires very little^nowledge of our 
■*4»istory in ortfer to be convinced, that 
there never was a period during which 
parliament has laboured more diligent¬ 
ly or more successfully in order to At- 
tin^ishy.not only abuses, but every 
species of unnecessary expense, as du¬ 
ring thff last thirty years. I need not 
mention Mr Burke’s bill, the many re¬ 
forms introduced during the admini- 
staation of Mr Pitt, the labours of the 
committee in which you, sir, took so 
distinguished a share, the various par¬ 
liamentary qiifflnissions, and more late¬ 
ly the committee of finance. And 
then,* sir, let us compare these with 
what have been sometimes called good 
days—with the time of King William 
and Queen Anne, and we shall sec 
such a scene of profligacy in the mem¬ 
bers of this houae, and of corniptiofii 
ifi those that had the management of 
the public mon^, as will make all the 
most notorious delinquencies that have 
been delected of late years, appear (jn- 
*ly in thealight of venial transgressions. 

• Now it is* worthy of remark, in the 
first place, that all these things hap- 
pened in the time of triennial parlia- 
mejfts, a very favourite nostrum with , 
some of those who call themselves mo¬ 
derate rFfokmers ; aSd, in the next 
place, that all this corruption and ve¬ 
nality never appears to have suggest¬ 
ed the idea of pailiamentary reform to 
any of the great men of that age—and 
no age ever produced greater men, ar 
warmer -and mure enlightened friends 
to liberty—all this infamy, 1 say, 
transacted before their eyt*, never 
^ems to have suggested to them the 
idea of having recourse to such a re¬ 
medy as a change in the very frame 


and constitution of parliament itself. 
And it must be confessed that the lot 
%f parliament would be very singular, 
not to say a little hard, if after having 
passed unhurt through times of com¬ 
parative profligacy and corruption, it 
should be dcstrayed at the end of a 
period through which it has gone in a 
continually acccfcrating pace towards 
the extinction of abuses, if it should at 
last be overwhelmed by the public in¬ 
dignation, and declared tp have filled 
up the nseasure of its iniquity ; at a 
moment when it is undoubtedly far 
purer in itself, and a far more faithful 
guardian of the public pui-se, than it 
was in those days when it was not on¬ 
ly unassailed by any domestic enemy, 
but regarded with envy and admira¬ 
tion by all Europe, as the most splen¬ 
did -model of a popular assembly the 
world had ever seen. 

Is it ability*? is it disposition ? is it 
the means of enquiry that are wanting 
in tlie piesent House of Commons? 
None of these, as I apprehend. The 
house contains a large proportion of 
acute and vigilant persons, whose eyes 
are constantly directed towards this 
object; no minister dares refuse, even 
if he is disposed to do so, of which I 
am very far from suspecting the right 
honourable gentleman opposite me,— 
no minister dares refuse information in 
those instances where his consent is 
necessary in ordftr to obtain it; and 
any discovery,, o/ feasible plan of re- 
. trenchment, is sure to be immediately- 
attended by such a share of import¬ 
ance and popularity to the discoverer, 
as ensures a proper degree of attention 
to an object which so well rewards the 
promoters of it. In one very material 

E , 1 will venture to say, that this 
; is veiy superior to any reformed 
house—that is, in abili^ to carry plans 
of retrenchment into effect. Whatever* 
merits any schemes for parliamentary- 
reform that I have seen may have in 
other respects, and however much they 
may differ from ea«h oth^,. they all 
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agree in this; that they have a ten¬ 
dency to diminish the number of men 
of business in the house; of men, who, 
from their education and habits, are 
likely to bring to the investigation of 
financial questions, that skill aad at¬ 
tention, which, more perhaps than al¬ 
most any other iiubje|:t, they require. 

On the whole, there cannot be a 
more absurd, or a more pernicious opi¬ 
nion, or one which it is more the duty 
of .every rejd friend to his country to 
cofaibat, than that it is ptssible, so 
long as the present war lasts, to make* 
any perceptible reduction in our ex- 
pences, or to relieve the people from 
any part of their burthens. Reform¬ 
ed, or unreformed, we must continue 
to make enormous sacrifices in order to 
maintain tltat awful struggle iu which 
we are engaged j fortunate, indeed, if 
we do not incrcas& to an intolerable 
degree those evils which the present 
.course of external events seems to be 
preparing for us, by our own internal 
dissendons, and by tampering with 
that order of things, under which, in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of domes¬ 
tic tranquillity and happiness, we have 
been enabled to make efforts unequal¬ 
led even by the convulsi\e energy of 
revolutionary warfare, and to bear up 
against difficulties, untried, nay, un¬ 
thought of by our forefathers. 

** Sir, tlie next great evil under which, 
as I conceive, we labour; an evil con¬ 
nected with, and arjsvig out of* the 
other, is the enormous iiiiluencc of the. 
crown. And ^indoubtedly, those per¬ 
sons who, agreeing with the right ho- 
nou\^ble gentleman opposite me (Mr 
Rose,) think that this influence, far 
fromhaviugexceeded itsproper bounds, 
is only juH sufficient to carry on ^he 
government, argue the qitestion of re- 
wrm to much greater advantage than 
• those who, still unconvinced by his 
pamphlet, think that it has reached to 
a height which may give reasonable 
ground of jea^Kiusy even to the firmest 


friend to the monarchical part of our 
constitution. But, sir, though I per¬ 
ceive the full extent of this evil, though 
I acknowle<)ge that this influence ex¬ 
ists, and though our attention to its 
existence has been most powerfully 
drawn of late years by the manner in 
which it has been abused, yet 1 see 
nothing in all tliikt^at should incline 
me to paiHamcnt^y reform. 

** It, indeed, the influence of tiu 
crown consisted entirely in the disposal 
of certain offices held by members oi 
tfiis house and their connections, a re¬ 
form in parliament (or even a place bill) 
would prove a very effectual ahcck to 
the evil,‘as the house would then have 
more to fear from the resentifeient of 
the people than it would have to hcvfie 
fiom the favour of the ciown. But 
unfortunately this influence isl' so ex¬ 
tensive that it ivachjs^ntit only to the 
house but to the people itself, and acts 
quite as pow ei fully upon the coKstitu- 
int as upon the icprcsentative body. 
Our establishments arc so enoimou'. 
atid Mich a vast proportion of the whole 
lOpuhitiou of the country eat thr 
ling's brtad, that there is hardly any 
educated peisou th^ may not hope 
cither du’cctlv, oi th" ugh his coniir*. • 
tions, to Ijceonie an oh|t‘tl of loyal fa¬ 
vour. It IS quite naliiial that ]>popl" 
in ihi. situMioii should 1 ud dciiiom' 
that some share of the political poweu 
which the constitution enabL's them 
to dolcgatc, should be cxcici'.cd to 
their own advantage;. 1 do not lyi’an 
to their own adv,image on any h) eial 
extended sc.ile of public iiiilfiy, but to 
their own piivate bcneiit, ciroiiina iit, 
and promotion. The real w ish of tliLii 
hearts is, not for an able indepciKknl 
representative, but for an active useful 
i^ent, some person that may repre¬ 
sent them not merely w'ithin the walls 
of this house, but at the door of the 
treasury ; a channel through which 
some rivulet fiom the great strain \)f 
patronage may be dra>wn to fertilue 
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tlieir own native spot. The onty bad 
votes, in their view of the case, are 
those that disqualify the^ voter from 
becoming a successful suitor to those 
in power when any revenue officers are 
created, when an incumbent drops off, 
or when a son is to be provided for in 
the civil or military service of the ho¬ 
nourable compani 4 **The> care mitrbty 
thtlciorthe distant result of wise mea¬ 
sures and free government, when set in 
tfpposition to immediate tangible bc- 
nelit to themselves and to those ^in 
whom they take an inten*st. Patriot¬ 
ism, they think, is no bad thing, and 
they have heard i-omething about the 
necessity of watchiqg and even oppo¬ 
sing thp ministers of the crown. Put 
tlscsc advantages, like all othcri, may 
be paid for too dear, and cannot be 
much Regarded by those who look to 
the favour o^fli^govcnimeiit to assist 
in providing for their families. 'Phiy 
have*no natural preference to a weak 
administration or a bad measure, but 
they had ten times rather the admini¬ 
stration should be supported, and the 
measure justified by a majority of this 
liouse, than that the course of jobbing 
should be imerrupted for a single day. 
All elector looks much less to the vote 
of his representative, than to the good 
things he has obtained, or is likely to 
obtain, fcr himself or his neighbours; 
and for tho^ purposes of a sure re- 
election,-a morning well employed in 
Dowuing-street, is worth m»ny an 
evgiiing spent jn this house. • 

** To hear the language of many per¬ 
sons upim^his subjeef, one would real¬ 
ly imagine that in all those instances 
in which the decision of tbit, house had 
appeared most questionable, the majo¬ 
rity had consisted entirely*of the no¬ 
minees of peers, and members for rot¬ 
ten boroughs overpowering by a dead 
weight of profligate votes a virtuous 
minority of county member^ and re- 
jiresentatives of large towns. Now, 
sir, every bod^ must know that this 


neither is tlie fact, nor any thing ap- 
roaching to the fact. If, for instance, 
might without irregularity arraign 
any vote of this house, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be that which was given in 
vindication of the expedition to Wal- 
cheren. And yet even from the result 
of that memorable devisiun no infer¬ 
ence whatever can Re drawn as to the 
question of reform. Quite as many of 
the real representatives of the p'’ople 
voted for the minister as against him, 
nor do 1 see any reason to suppose that 
*if parliament had been dissolved the 
next day, any gentlemaJi would have 
found reason to repent of the support 
which he had given 4o those persona 
who still enjoy the favour and dispense 
tlie patronage of the crown. 

“ ^ind so long as that patronage re¬ 
mains. undimimshed, so long this evil 
will remain without a remedy. Indeed 
1 cannot help thinking, though 1 am 
w'ell aware liow iniccrtaiii ail predic¬ 
tions must iieci Soarily be a>. to great 
politicalcl'angos—I caniiut In Iptbink- 
ing, that, as tilings now arc, a reform 
in parliament would be more hki )y to 
increase than to diminiob the iiiHn .ee 
of the crown. By stripjiinjr 
tocracy of their boroughs J 

very much diminish then . i 

the scale—it would diminisi , 
which has hitherto been, ai... ' * < > 
stillis, the great, steady,effeciiia/w' . i 
terjioise to the influence of the crowu — 
a power whuji,,according to the v il- 
gar theory of the constitution, they 
ought to exercise oi4y within their 
own walls, but which, according to a 
practice coevaiprobably with th* very 
existence of parliament, and which 
may be most clearly traced through 
t^ie happiest and most brilliant periods 
of our history, they have, with the 
most salutary efi'ects, exercised by what 
are invidioubly called their npminecs 
this. Indeed I do not see how any 
person can consider the present state 
of the country, and ctdT to mind from 
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what qiiaiter it h, that all substantial 
opposition i*> the willilf the crown has 
for many yoars proceedtHl, without be¬ 
ing persuaded tliat the best chance we 
have of resisting its encroachments, is 
afforded to us by thoi preservation of a 
large share of political power in the 
hands of those persons, who, from their 
wealth, their dignity, and a certain he¬ 
reditary attachment tc* the principles 
of free government, are less liable to 
tho®'* df»ilT;: increasing temptations, 
which hdi-e already proved too strong 
for the great masb of less considerable' 
individkials. . 

Parliamentary reform, then,would 
not relieve the c*untry from either of 
the groat evils under which it labours. 
And here peihaps the argument might 
fairly re.4, since no man is so zealous 
an inno\dtor as to think, that we ought 
to lidve recourse to any great change 
without a prospect of effecting some 
essential good. But then 1 maintain 
that when we ha\c stated this, we have 
stated only the least considerable part 
of our case, and that there is the 
strongest reason for believing not mere¬ 
ly that leform is incapable of produ¬ 
cing any good, but that it would give 
birtii to great and irremediable evils. 

*• Among the greatest ev.h arising 
fri/m .paiiiameiitary reform, I do not 
hesitate to cl.iss the immediate cflt 1 1 it 
v.ei.dd give to the will of thcpeoplj 
the votes of thk house, and coi- 
>•1 qiieutly upon the Jgcifjons of the le- 
gi‘ ijtv 1 C, and i.poii the measures of the 
gcneiiimrit. j or the reason.® I have 
nlre-idy slattc!, 1 am inclined to think 
tiial Ahc crown, in .he present state of 
pat 1 Oil'dge, would nnd as littl diffi- 
c'.lty in managing a reformed as an un- 
uiovmtd paiiiament—that hf in t^ie 
ctdinary cotase of measures which 
v. oiild be much less accurately diocuss- 
,cd, and much less vigorously opposed 
than they are now. But then it must 
be recollevi d that occuuiuns now and 
then occui, drt vdiith tlie pn-ple are 


very violent; and when they are very 
violent they are in general very wrong- 
occasions on whi(^ all other consider¬ 
ations give way to a momentary pas¬ 
sion, and the great mass of society as¬ 
sumes the character aid feelings of a 
ferocious ignorant mob. They cla¬ 
mour for peace when peace would be 
disgraceful—theyvssk for war when 
war would be i^mitic or unjust—0i 
they desire to persecute some religious 
sect, the followers of wh’ch are filling 
the ranks of their army and navy. It 
is on occasions like these that we feel 
the advantage of having a House of 
Commons which speaks the cense of 
the people, not ffom day to day, but 
from period to period, which/accom¬ 
modates itself (as has been well said) 
to the average, and not to the fiuctua- 
tions of public opinion, which is the 
faithful portrait of the fkuaional charac¬ 
ter in its ordinary attitude of dignity, 
sedatciiess, and repose, not the mirror 
in which those transitory but disgust¬ 
ing forms are reflected, which it as¬ 
sumes when under the dominion of ig¬ 
norance, prejudice, and passion. But 
may be said, and, 1 believe, with 
truth, that these delusions never last 
long, anil tJfat however wrong it may 
be for a tinii, the public is sure to re¬ 
cover its ciciisea at last. But in the mean 
time the evil may be done, t.nd done* 
irretrievably. We may hai.-e plunged * 
into a disastrous contest, we may have 
made ipcacc upon ignominious terms 
under the pressure of temporary diffi¬ 
culties, or we have inconsiderately- 
swept away some of our m^^valuablc 
institutions. That the publin opinion 
and wish ought ultimately to prevail, 

I most readily admit—it is a doctrine 
that lies af the very foundation of all 
free government. But what I main¬ 
tain IS, that the House of Commons, 
as it is now constituted, expresses that 
opinion In a more eligible and a more 
authentic manner than it could be ev 
pressed by a reformed house. Indeed 
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I would almost be content to give up 
the whole cause at once, if a single in¬ 
stance could be producedyin which 
this assembly, corrupt as it may be, 
has ever acted for a long time at once 
in contradiction to the will of the peo¬ 
ple of England. What the present 
composition of parliament enables us 
to do, is not t^ ac{.*in opposition to 
but to wait ^11 it is clearly, 
strongly, and finally expressed, to se¬ 
parate the teal permanent sense of the 
people, from their hasty passing im- 
{tressibns, and to keep up that right of 
appeal from present passion to future 
judgment, which is necessary in or- 
»li.r to preserve us from all the hor¬ 
rors and, absurdities of democratical 
government. 

“ In the next place, the project of re¬ 
form, if Carried to any considerable ex¬ 
tent^ would ci(R^||tely put an end to 
that regular, systematic discussion of 
the moasurcs of government, which, if 
all the notions we have entertained on 
the subject for the last hundred years 
and more, are not completely wrong, 
is essential to the well-being of the 
country, and forms an indispensable in-« 
gredient in our free constitution. This 
discussion is conducted, as we see, un- 
ler great parliamentary, leaders, that 
is, by persons who bestow all their 
Cime and idie very best abilities on this 
«• object, and who, under tlic present sys¬ 
tem, are. neatly pertain of always ob¬ 
taining a seat in this house. That cer- 
. tain^y is in a manner essential to the 
formation^audn characters j for what 
person—aileast, what*person of that 
description would throw away his time 
and his taleats in qualifying himself for 
a situation fram which mere accident 
might exclude him through all the best 
' part of his life ? And yet one of thft 
objects of any such reform as would 
. satisfy the petitioners, is to put an end 
to every thing like permanence and 
stability in the situation of a member 
• of this house. As it is, no great party 


is ever so compl^^tely crushed by ano- 
tl^r as not to retain all its principal 
organs and spokesmen in this branch 
of the legislature, and not to remain as 
a watch and a check upon its oppo¬ 
nents. If every elaction dej^ended up¬ 
on popular feeling, any party that was 
once fortunate enough to raise a suc¬ 
cessful cry against its opponents, might 
drive from within these walls every in¬ 
dividual that was at once able and wil¬ 
ling to discuss its measures^ and reign 
undisturbed till a new election gave a 
new turn to affairs. At the time, for 
instance, when the present ministry 
came into power, it would have been 
very difficult by method of popular 
election to secure the return of Lord 
Howick. StiU, was it just, nay, ex¬ 
cept in a moment of phrenzy and in¬ 
toxication, was it the wish of the coun¬ 
try, that at the c^d of a brilliant career 
of near twenty years, that distinguish¬ 
ed statesman should be deprived of 
every opportunity of contributing to 
the delibeiations of this assembly that 
wisdom and eloquence, which no man 
will deny him to possess ? Mr Wind¬ 
ham too would probably have shared 
the same fate, and yet 1 would have 
ventured to ask his most determined 
political enemy, even before his death 
had mitigated all feelings of animosi¬ 
ty in every liberal mind—whether it 
would have been creditable to the 
house, or useful tt) the country, that 
popular violenoe fhould exclude from 
these walls, the most accomplished 
gentleman of whom Esigland could 
boast ? It is one of the most important 
duties of a public man to oppose #rul- 
gar prejudices, and to stem the tide of 
popular opinion when flowing in a di¬ 
rection contrary to reason and justice— 
a duty which* is already rendered suffi¬ 
ciently painful by the unavoidable dis- 
couiragements of odium, calumny, and 
misrepresentation, that attend it. ^But 
if, in addition to all these, it is to be 
visited by a total exclusion from pub- 
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lie lifiT, small, T am a^aid, indeed, will 
be the number ot those endowed w^h 
the hcro*c courage and«’self-devotion 
which the periormance of it will then 
rcqiiir.*. Human virtue is too feeble 
foi such a'ta.k. ' 

" And this, fii", leads me to mention 
the change in t!y? ^pscription of per- 
enn«i composing this house—a change 
Inch, m m;j judgment, u e ought ra¬ 
th* r to depu’iate as evil than to 
wiiih for {'rtf' hhssing.' If the reform 
vpirc tamed to any greft extent— 
wliKh, it It i*. once {-ufTered to begin, it 
vill undouhtediy be—-the house would 
consiot, almost exclusively, of men of 
great landed estate and their connec¬ 
tions, who would sit lor the counties ; 
and ot perms that had acquired in- 
/iuonco in large towns by their wealth 
or their political activity—that is, of 
gi eat proprietors, gre;it merchants, and 
demagogues. No man could ^lope for 
a seat unless he was possessed of a 
large property of a particular kind, or 
unless he had been fortunate enough 
to ingratiate himself with some large 
body of people. So that a perpetual 
bounty would be held out to every 
species of tuibulence and intrigue, 
livery candidate, except tJie few whose 
wealth ensured them influence inde¬ 
pendently of exertion, must go through 
a species of political probation. Where 
the court party was strongest, he must 
shew himself capable of becoming an 
useful agent in procuring ministerial 
favoui s; where the demociaticai influ¬ 
ence prevailed, he must give proofs of 
civism. So that the whole country 
would exhibit a pe-petual struggle 
who should go furthest in subserviency 
to the court, or in democratical vio¬ 
lence : not that I am by any means an 
enemy to popular elections. I am per¬ 
fectly aware that they are indispensa¬ 
bly necessary in order to keep alive a 
spirjt of di&cussion and of independ¬ 
ence, and to preserve the public mind 
fboin lang-toi and stagnation. But then 


it appears to me that we have them 
quite in sufficient numbers to answer all 
these "purposes most completely. And 
1 must confess that there is no evil that 
I should more dread than that state of 
morbid agitation which would be pro¬ 
duced in 1 lie political body by bringing 
all the active enterprizing talents of 
the country intofsonstant and immedi¬ 
ate contact vuth the most po.rrlYul, 
turbulent, and self-willed part of the 
population—by teaching every nian 
that the first, and the last, and iq fact 
the only material step towards politi¬ 
cal reputation and power, was popu¬ 
larity, and, consequently, by raising 
the art of flattering and bribing the 

f reople, above all other arts Sir, I 
lope 1 may be pardoned for saying, 
that I do not see why the practice of 
this art ought to be made a iibcessary 
step in the education ^‘^very English 
statesman. No theory that I can form 
would lead me to such a conckision ; 
all experieuce, I am sure, is against it. 
If 1 look round this much-reviled as¬ 
sembly, which, in spite of all its defects, 
appears to me not inadequately to re¬ 
present the wisdom and the property 
of the country, 1 see many persons, 
and those among its most conspicuous 
ornaments, who, after an early life 
spent in liberal studies, in learned pro¬ 
fessions, in the acquisition Of all those 
branches of knowledo’'*'which most 
calculate a man for business and the 
conduct of great affairs, have, at last, 
acquitted their seats in this hous? by 
those very means, hitHertp so familiar 
to the practice of our cbnstifution, but 
which we are now told it our duty 
to prevent. I must own '.nat 1 am at 
a loss to understand how this descrip¬ 
tion of persons could have found ad¬ 
mittance into a reformed House of 
Commons, still less can I persuade my¬ 
self that they would have been more 
cnltghtl;ned, more independent, or bet¬ 
ter fitted to guide the councils of thrir 
country wisely and magnanimously, if 
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their youth had been spent in Lh«* la¬ 
bours of a canvass, in the study oi a 
poll-book, or in the care of cherishing 
some local interest,or in deviaingihoun- 
tebank thicks and mischievous projects, 
like the orators of old in the petty re¬ 
publics of Greece, to delude and to 
ruin the people. From those gentle¬ 
men, sir, whom I mention with all that 
^spect which la due to great talents 
useiWy^nd honourablyaemployed, we 
may, 1 think, fairly expect some aid in 
defending that constitution to whic^ 
they are indebted for the opportunity 
t)f displaying their talent upon that 
great theatre on which they must na¬ 
turally be most anxious to display 
them, and on which, for the sake of the 
country, jt is most desirable that they 
shodld be displayed—talents which 
might otherwise have been buried in 
obscuritf*, or debased and perverted by 
those habits t#‘which, under another 
form of government, it would be ne- 
ces8ary*to have recourse, in order to 
obuin a seat in the free, uninfluenced, 
democratical House of Commons. Sir, 
when I call to mind the names of all 
uur most distinguished statesmen, when 
I place before my eyes the long and * 
venerable order of those to whom Eng¬ 
land is most deeply indebted for her 
liberty and her fame, those whom we 
most reverence, those whom vve most 
f^gret, and those whose like we most 
^ish to see ag«ui^ 1 cannot at the same 
lime forget that they almost all owed 
the first gpportunity of appeariiiJV in 
that assembly in which they were des¬ 
tined to ru||ijby^he forge of their ge¬ 
nius, to those very place;, and to those 
very meand|^o which it seems no per¬ 
son in futui\iu ever to owe a similar 
advantage, and that they m^dc their 
.first spring towards glory from that 
cont 4 minatcd ground which we are to 
cut from under the feet of all succeed¬ 
ing generations. 

** But then, sir, comes the selling of 
Be;{s, which is Always stated as the ua- 


aiiswerable part of the case ; tha2 gf,'- 
vance for which 4 remedy must be pio- 
vi^ed, that scandal for which no apo¬ 
logy can be found. This is a subject 
upon which a gieat deal might be said ; 
but having already trouble^ the lioubc 
at such length u^on other points, I 
shall content myself with a very few 
words upon this. In the liist place, il, 
as I have endeavoured to shew, the 
existence of what are called close bo¬ 
roughs is almost essential to the very 
existence of our constitutie^n, it is 110 
argument a|^ainst the whole system to 
say that it is liable to abuse, and that 
some evil is interwoven with the good. 
In the next place, there is no manner 
of reason to suppose, that the evil has 
extended very far ; on the contrary, it 
is perfectly well known that the bought 
seats bear a very inconsiderable pro- 
portion,'indeed, to the whole number; 
in the next, unlesa some actual evil can 
be shewn to have arisen from the prac¬ 
tice, it is no more wrong that a cer¬ 
tain number of seats should be sold 
than that commissions in the army, or 
situations in the old magistracy or 
France, should be disposed of in tlu’ 
same way ; and, laslly, granting that 
tlie sale of a scat in parliament is a 
thing in its own nature utterly infamonv 
and inconsistent with all the principles 
of free government, it remains to prove 
how you can prevent it, or, at least, 
how you can prevent something to the 
full 35 bad. You may, indeed, by dis¬ 
franchising thermal! boroughs, pic- 
v^iit any person, or small number of 
persons, from acqmring ascertain fixed 
interest which they may dispose of for 
money to any bntiy they please, Hut 
still 1 insist that it is utteily out ni 
your power to prevent piacticvs quite 
as d^ectionable in point of principle, 
and far more‘Extensively mischievous. 
The plain truth is, that nothing la mme 
coirupt than popular election. It has 
any merit you please besides purij. 
One well-lought countjr,give* ol.a- 
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sion to more bribery than half the bo* 
roughs in Cornwall put together. So 
that if purity is the objec|, more is Idat 
than gained} sincC} for one act of cor¬ 
ruption you substitute many, and ex¬ 
tend the mischief f\jrther ^ involving 
more persons in the guilt. For in what* 
I beg to ask} docs bribery consist i 
Does it consist nler€ly in giving a man 
money} or in what is called treating 
him} ill order to obtain his vote ? No, 
it consists in a thousand things which 
cannot be prevented, nor^su much as 
defined by law. It is impossible to 
draw an accurate line between friend¬ 
ship, benevolence, and good neigh¬ 
bourhood on the one hand, and cor¬ 
ruption on the other. It is not bribery, 
for instance, to let a great estate in a 
county you wish to influence, very 
much below its value ; it is not bri¬ 
bery to procure some mark of honour 
from the crown for s&me neighbouring 
gentleman who can command a good 
many votes; it is not bribery to ob¬ 
tain from the treasury all the patro¬ 
nage, as It is termed, of any particular 
place, that is, to distribute among your 
own supporters all the offices in the 
revenue and other departments that 
may happen to become vacant there. 
This is not bribery in the technical 
sense of the word, but do not these 
things cxibt i And is not their motive 
just as unquestionable as their exist¬ 
ence ? Does any man think that in 
point of morality there is any differ¬ 
ence between them *and the passing of 
money from hand to hand. ? The dis¬ 
tinction between them is altogether of 
a fecial kind—it mjght get off a cul¬ 
prit at the Old Bailey, but, in the dis¬ 
cussion of a political question, it is ut¬ 
terly inadmissible. There is no doubt 
that a certain number j)f person^ do 
owe their seats to the disinterested at¬ 
tachment, or the political enthusiasm 
of their constituents, but 1 am afraid 
thdt in matters of this sort, affection 
and enthusksm arc far less powerful 


principles than seli-intercst, and that 
so long as a seat in pailiament conti¬ 
nues be a desirable object, the dis¬ 
posal of if, let it be vested in what 
hands it may, will be influenced by 
motives that are neither pure nor le¬ 
gal-sunless, indeed, gentlemen think 
that they can eradicate men’s feelings 
by act of parliai^nt, and alter human 
nature itself by method of bill. ^ • 
“ But, sir,^t may be said, ’ttmFthe 
objections I have urged spply t 9 a 
more extensive change than that which 
has been proposed by my honourable 
friend; and that he speaks of mode¬ 
rate, and I of radical, reform. Sir, 
of all the visionary expeefations to 
which this project has given birth, the 
most visionary is to suppose that re¬ 
form is a thing of such a manageable 
nature, that it will stop at the precise 
boundary to which authors may 
wish to confine It, fharrhe waters will 
cease to flow at the bidding of those 
that have tom down the dykes. My 
honourable friend’s plan indeed, to do 
him justice, is sufficiently moderate, 
and if it is not calculated to do much 
^good, I must confess that, per sc, it is 
*"not cjlciilati'd to do much narm. In 

V 

my view of the subject the main argu¬ 
ment against tins and all similar plans, 
IS, that by adopting them wc should 
admit the principle of altering wh^t 
lias been found practically good, upon 
mere theoretical groin. which, when¬ 
ever we do, a breach will be made in 
our constitution through which all that 
banditti will instantly nfiih, whefin we *, 
are now, though with dHitculty, able 
t3 repel. We are told, indeed, that it 
is necessary, not onlv own ac¬ 

count, and ffir the sake at the benefits 
that are«to flow from it, but in order 
, to satisfy the people. This, however, 
is Rot so much a matter of argument, 
as a question of fact, and every person 
will bf a good deal guided by the re-' 
suit of his own observation. As far, 
however, as my own knowledge wnd 
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experience have gone, I am inclined to 
think, that, with a view to this sub¬ 
ject, the people of England ii\ay be 
divided into two classes; 'those that 
are content with the existing order of 
things, and those that are desirous of 
a far greater change than any that my 
honourable friend is prepared to call 
for I know it has been supposed that 
^ latg^lass of«pcrson5 exists, desirous 
of wnSris termed ‘ moderate reform,* 
persons in the main well affected to 
our constitution, and whom it depends 
on ourselves, either wholly to concili- 
*ate and make our own, by yielding to 
their just and temperate demands, or 
to drive *iuto an uiinatural but formi> 
dable alliance with the Jacobins, by 
dining blindly and pertinaciously to 
the moht objectionable parts of our 
old system. Now, sir, ! must own 
that of this mo^ratc party so limited 
in their wish^ aUd consequently so 
easily to be contented, I am not able 
to see any very evident traces. That 
it exists 1 do not deny, but that it ex¬ 
ists in any considerable number I ut¬ 
terly disbelieve. On the contrary, in 
all the most numerous meetings that 
h%ve been held for the purpose of agi¬ 
tating this question, in all the speeches 
and publications that may be supposed 
in the most authentic tuahne*' to pro- 
juulgate the will and pleasure of the 
^formingIbody, the idea of moderate 
reform has citwer not been mentioned 
at all, or mentioned only to be rejiro- 
bated and disclaimed Their com- 
* plaiiAs and thein demandi^^re alike in 
compatiblei^ith any tlfiug like what 
my honourable friend could call mo¬ 
deration. ^(^he grievances they slate 
are such as ISver in the days of our 
forefathers were held to be grievances 
-at all, and the remedies they propose, 
are altogether subversive of the consti¬ 
tution as it existed in what are univer- 
'sally confessed to have been the best 
of times. The substance of their ob¬ 
jection (as 1 have already had occasion 
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to remark) consists in this, thai wdiat 
are called the representatives of the 
people are in fact returned by a very 
small minority of the people. Now, 
sir, I should beg to ask how this de¬ 
fect can be cured ^by any thing in the 
shape of moderate reform. To meet 
the wishes of these persons we must at 
once sweep away dll bur boroughs, we 
must burn all our chapters, vv>- must 
abolish all onr franchist s; and in place 
of this antiquated rubbish we must 
adopt a page or two of the American 
wonstitulion. Short of this we shall 
do nothing to content tlum, the repre¬ 
sentation wdl <"till remain ur.adapted to 
the population, and their ground of 
complaint just as strong as ever Such 
a reform as that proposed by my ho¬ 
nourable fiicnd will be received not on¬ 
ly with dissatisfaction, but with ecoru, 
and 1, or any person who is resolved 
to concede ijothing, but to oppose 
every plan for a change in the repre¬ 
sentation, will stand better with the 
1 eal reformers than the authors of what 
they will consider as a contemptible 
and illusory project. What then are 
we to do by acceding to this motion, 
and whom are we to oblige ? We are 
to change the constitution of the coun¬ 
try, under which it has enjoyed the 
greatest share of prosperity and glory 
ever enjoyed by men, in hopes of con¬ 
ciliating a class of persons who are ci¬ 
ther too feeble to, make their voices 
heard amidst the more powerful cry 
for a radical reform, too little united 
among themselves to agree upon ally 
common plan, or too lukewarm about 
their object to take the trouble of gta- 
ting it in a separate form. » 

** There cannot, I am persuaded, be 
a more fatal error than to concede 
poiAts of this^^ort in the hope of pleat¬ 
sing the multitude. The discontented, 
though numerous and powerful, more 
than i# proportion to their numbers, 
from their zeal, their activity, and that 
proselytizing spiiit whiol^ adds daily 
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to thefr force, are still a minority of 
the people of this country. But no¬ 
thing is so likely to convert that mi¬ 
nority into a majority, as feeble, grace¬ 
less concessions on our part, conces¬ 
sions by which we sh^U forsake the 
vantage ground on which we stand, by 
which we shall surrender our best wea¬ 
pons of defence, by which we shall in¬ 
crease the strength of our enemies, 
without at all abating their rancour. 
Sir, in every age, and in every coun¬ 
try, those who have been entrusted 
with the power of the state, have had 
to contend with something which for 
the moment has been the favourite pro¬ 
ject of vain, ambitious, or mistaken 
men. In our days they have thought 
fit to aim nt a vital part, and the con¬ 
stitution of parliament is what we have 
to defend, and what it will require our 
utmost efforts to secure. Indeed, the 
very nature and condition of man al¬ 
most forbid one to expect, lii&t bless¬ 
ings 80 great as those we enjoy under 
the existing order of thing ', should, 
for long together, be held without in¬ 
terruption, and without struggle. For 
that struggle, I trust, we an- prepa¬ 
red ; since, if I am not much deceived, 
it will be long, perilous, and doubtful. 
But, at least, let us have no pal'ry in¬ 
effectual compromise. Let us make our 
stand upon our immemorial usages,upon 
the wisdom of our ancestors, and far 
more,—for there a^p persons to whom 
these things 3cemlighty.i_iipon the prac¬ 
tical benefits we have derived from the 
piesent system in times of singular dif¬ 
ficulty and dknger. This is our only 
chance either for dignity or safety ; 
but if we come at last wiiti our* mi¬ 
serable canting confession, implied or 
expressed, that we, heretofore falsely 
and fraudulently denominating bur- 
selves the Commons of England, aie 
not the Commons of England, and 
that we are too weak and too ^urrupt 
to wianage the affairs that have been 
entrusted ta^jiS) and that thcrcfoic we 


will allow ourselves to be reformed a 
little, and suffer the government to be 
brought something nearer the pure and 
perfect model of democracy that ought 
to exist in this house; they will re¬ 
joice at the principle we shall admit, 
but they will require, and Justly re¬ 
quire, that we should follow it up with 
much larger concessions; they will 
laugh at our moderate r»form, and treaf 
us with scorn for believing, thafj'afTer 
having been so long kept out of their 
<^ear, and, by ourselves, acknowledged 
rights, they will at last be 8atisfie.d by 
the restoration of a small and insigni¬ 
ficant part of them. They will pro¬ 
ceed, as indeed, to do them justice, 
they have openly and manfully decla¬ 
red, in their own way, and upon then* 
own«principles—piiitciples utterly in¬ 
compatible with that order of things 
under which we hav^ hitherto lived, 
and under which, l.am ftot ashamed to 
Siiv, 1 am still d»*3irous to live. We 
in.iy purchase a truce with these per¬ 
sons, but there can be no real peace, 
no substantial agreement between us. 
No coiicoitlat could be framed by 
which they can enter into our church, 
wc into theirs. Sooner or later the 
ilukreiice must break out, and the re¬ 
sistance must be made; and those 
w hich my hdncurable friend considers 
timely cuuce'-sions, and healing raea- 
siirt s, are, in fact, only so many de« 
moiistratioiiitof weak«t Saland irresolu¬ 
tion, which, though they may stagger 
the faith, and chill the zeal of.the great 
body of people who are Still true 
to the constitp/ion, wij^'tl^i^t^er gain to 
us a single usciul proselyte, nor retard 
our fate by a single hour.,g 

“ Sir, 1 beg pardon fur having de¬ 
tained tlac house so long, but I was 
^anxious not to lose this opportunity 
of expressing my settled aversion to 
this and all similar measures. If, for 
any thing that I have said, I am 
thought less true to the principles of 
free government, or less attached, to 
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those with whom 1 have hitherto act* 
edy it will be to me a matter of the 
most serious concern. 1 have always 
been, and still am, a sincere and zeal¬ 
ous fiiend to civil and religious free¬ 
dom, and 1 have therefore been anxi¬ 
ous that the conduct of affairs should 
be entrusted to persons resting upon 
soAie more solid and constitutional ba¬ 
sis of power than mere court favour, 
dn’3*Tfral some check should be given 
to the influence of the crown, so in¬ 
creased with our increasing establish¬ 
ments, and with these objects in view 
I have been naturally led to concur, 
for the most part, with those that op¬ 
posed th( ministers of the crown. But 
if these objects, the attainment of 
which I do not despair of under the 
ezifting order of things, are to be 
pursued by means of a change in the 
constitu{^ion ofliie country, if we are 
to put every flfin^at stake in order to 
remedy a partial grievance, why then, 
sir, I can only say, that “ non hcec in 
fcadcra venif’* I have made no such 
engagement, I will embark in no such 
design, I will subscribe to none of 
these new articles of faith, borrower^ 
from the Galilean church, to be add- 
to our ancient creed. The “ Bo¬ 
rough System,” as it is invidiously 
called, existed very nearly in its pre¬ 
sent form in what are justly consider¬ 
ed as the ^est times. Perhaps the na¬ 
ture of libeft)*miay be a great deal 
better understoodr now than it w^s by 
nur ancestors, and it may be idle to 
appe&l to tlk authority .of statesmen 
who flouriahedi^a hundred years ago. 
For my own part, however, 1 am not 
^bilious \') live and die under a bet¬ 
ter constitutiisn than that w’hich was 
bequeathed to us by those great men 
that brought about the Revolution o& 
iGBSw These men were neither igno¬ 
rant of the foundation upon which 
their rights rested* nor timid or luke¬ 
warm in asserting them; they were 
moi capable of proceeding to the 
VOL, V. PARl^I. 


boldest deeds upon the most enlight¬ 
ened principles, and who had not he- 
litated, in defence of their civil and 
religious liberties, to hurl their sove¬ 
reign from his throne, and begin a 
new era in the hj^tory of <their coun¬ 
try. And yet, sir, when the authors 
and supporters of that measure had 
accomplished thetr dbject, when Lord 
Halifax, and Lord Somers, and Lord 
Godolphin, and Lord Sunderland, 
the Cavendishes, and the Russells, 
when all t^e great families, and all the 
most illustrious individuals, who acted 
upon what were then called Whig 
principles, imagined, vainly (as it has 
been lately discovered,) and foolishly 
imagined, that they had reared a fa¬ 
bric under which they and their pos¬ 
terity might live to happiness and to 
glory, the people of England were 
just as imperfectly represented in par¬ 
liament as they* are now. In those 
days, as well as in these, the elective 
franchise was vested in decayed towns 
and in small corporations; and, as far 
as it can be ascertained as many per¬ 
sons owed tlicir seats to individual influ¬ 
ence as at the present moment, and yet 
no person appears so much as to have 
pretended that these anomalies were 
in their nature grievances, or that it 
was necessary to render the House of 
Commons a purely democratical as¬ 
sembly in order to preserve the liber¬ 
ties of the people* Be it right or be 
it wfong, this ^octrinc is not of an¬ 
cient date, as some persons idly pre¬ 
tend, and without the Igast colour of 
authority from history or tradition, 
but is the mere.offspring of the#ige 
in which we live. Whether or not it 
is to prevail, whether the present or¬ 
der of things draws to a close, or 
whether, notwithstanding some unfa¬ 
vourable appearances, the same good 
sense and good fortune, which have 
conducted the people of England to 
that pinnacle of prospeiity on wfiich 
they now stand, will bcAufhcknt to 
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it appeared, that, in the course of the 
last ten years, vir. since the census of 
jl801, an increase of population, to thk 
amount of more than one million and 
a half, had taken place. I n England 
that increase appeared to be in a ra¬ 
tio of fourteen per centum, in Wales 
twelve, and in Scotland thirteen. This 
increase of population exhibited an 
extent and duration unexampled in the 
history of the country ; and what was 
still more surprising, the increase of 
the males liad been as grejtt as that 
of. the females. The total popula-* 
tion of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
in 1801, was 10,4‘72,048 ; it now 
amounted to 11,911,644', making an 
increase of 1,439,596 persons actually 
resident in the country ; which, add¬ 
ed to 170,000 serving in the army and 
navy abroad, made a total amount of 
1,609,498. It is a singular proof of 
the energies of the cbuutry, that the 
population should ha\e increased so 
fast, when the drain of men for the 
army, navy, and mercantile service is 
considered. It might be said, that at 
a period when the country exhibited 
such an increased population, employ¬ 
ment for the lower orders had dimi¬ 
nished; but in the manufacturing coun¬ 
ties, and there only, had a temporary 
failure occurred. Every where else, 
the demand for labour kept pace with 
the increase of the population.—But 
taking the whole circumstances of the 
country into considcra^tiun, it wds of 
great importance to the empire that the; 
population ex^hibited this progressive 
increase. Some persons were of opinion, 
that the apparent increase in the pre¬ 
sent census arose, in some measure, 
from the imperfect execution of the 
former act; but the census of 1801, 
which was entrusted to the same per¬ 
sons who were employed on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, was very nearly correct. 
A subject of very grave importance 
stood connected with this increase of 
population>^the facility of supplying 


the people with food. The high price 
of provisions at home, and the uncer¬ 
tainty pf a supply of grain from other 
countries, cUlled upon the legislature 
to devise means to enable the country 
to sustain its population independent¬ 
ly of foreign aid.—The amount of 
the importations of grain was placed 
in a clear point of view by an account 
produced about the same tiii^ with 
the returns of the population. By'that 
account it appeared, that during ele¬ 
ven years, from 1775 to 1786, the 
average quantity of grain imported an¬ 
nually was 564,413 quarters; from 
171'7 to 1798, 1,136,101 q^uarters; 
and from 1799 to 1810, including three 
years of scarcity, 1,471,003 quarters. 
The average prices were 30s. per quar¬ 
ter, in the first period, 40s. in the se¬ 
cond, and 603. in the third. .During 
the last year not less tlvan 4,271,0001, 
went out of the coutitry^for the suste¬ 
nance of the inhabitants—a matter of 
most serious importance to the public 
interest. By another account, it ap¬ 
pears d that the consumption of wheat 
and flour imported from foreign coun¬ 
tries, had been progressively increa- 
j,ing from 1775 to the present tim»». 
In 181U, the quantity imported was 
693,000 quarters, which clearly pro¬ 
ved that the increase in the consump¬ 
tion of wheat was greater than that 
which had taken place in all the other 
kinds of grain; and tllkt those who 
did not formerly con'sume wheat, now 
made it a principal part 'of their 
food.—^To i^et the groWmg wants of 
the populatioA, with^uf ^iiaving re¬ 
course to foreign countries, formed 
one of the great objectji.' of an en¬ 
lightened legislation, xhe inclosure 
of comm6ns and waste lands had been 
carried to a great extent; but had not 
kept pace with the necessities of the 
country. All the lands fit for the 
growth of barley, oats, &c. Mr Rose 
observed, should be continued tinder 
that species of tillage ; and every en-^ 
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couragement should be given to the 
planting of potatoes, which ^would 
grow in soils unfit for the cultivation 
of grain. The fisheries constitute ano- 
' ^ther important source of supply; al¬ 
though it is a singular circumstance 
that in a maritime country, such as 
this, fish is rarely to be seen, except at 
the tables of the rich, the poor recei¬ 
ving little or no benefit from so nutri¬ 
tious an aliment. There may be some 
prejudices against it; but the exertions 
of gentlemen in the different districts 
•of the country, if rightly directed, 
might remove them. Mr Rose conclu¬ 
ded, by Vemarking, that every encou¬ 
ragement was due to any plan which 
promise^ to introduce a variety of nu- 
<trit?ous food amongst the lower orders, 
to save a sum of 3,500,0001. annually 
to the fiountrVi^ increase its agricul¬ 
ture, and, b;f exttnding its fisheries, 
employ 100,000 persons in that way, 
which,* mote than any other, tended to 
uphold the naval greatness of the em¬ 
pire. 

In a committee of supply, Mr 
Wharton moved that a sum, nut cx- 
ceding 551>,41<ll. be granted for the 
expenses of the barrack department for 
the current year.—In the proposed 
grant, a sum of l3^|pO01. was inclu¬ 
ded as the estimated expense of a new 
fiarrack be built in the Regent’s 
park, for thtf sicond regiment of Life 
Guards;’and various smaller sums for 
new buildings of the same kind to 
be elected at Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Brighton. #Strong objections were 
made to some of these grants: in con¬ 
sequence of which, a debate of a very 
singular character arose, of which it 
would be impossible to offer a» abridge¬ 
ment without doing injustite to all the, 
speakers. Mr Whitbread seized the 
opportunity for attacking the govern- 
nient; and with the ebullitions^of his 
patriotism, mixed some personal re- 
fieotion^ on the character of the chief 
tainiatcr. The fiiildness and dignity 


of this eminent man formed a fine 
Contrast to the violence of him who 
aspired to be his antagonist.—>In an¬ 
swer to some objections which had 
been started by preceding speakers, 
the Chancellor ot the Exchequer said, 
** that there was a real necessity for 
erecting new biArabks for the Life 
Guards. Government had been ac¬ 
tually ejected from the possession 
of the present ones, and was obliged 
to make ^ new agreemerft with the 
lessor, paying an annual addition of 
9501. for the convenience of remain¬ 
ing in them two or three years longer 
till others were built. The system 
of having the men diffused over the 
metropolis, away from their horses and 
accoutrements, he thought a very re¬ 
prehensible one. What might have 
been the consequences, had such a 
system been in practice during the late 
disturbimces ? Might not the men have 
been intercepted by the mob from 
reaching their stables, and the peace 
of the capital have been most seriously 
endangered ?—The honourable gentle¬ 
man imagined, that it would be a work 
of bad taste, but he could assure him, 
that he was not conscious of any un¬ 
necessary expense. With respect to 
the barracks at Bristol, it would be 
hard to ascertain what sort of building 
it should be which was to last during 
the war, if that was a principle of li¬ 
mitation which the house would be in¬ 
clined to adopt. If a barrack was to 
be built there, considering the extent 
and population of the town, consider¬ 
ing also the accommodation it wo|ild 
afford to the miutary passing to and 
from Ireland, he thought it should not 
be built upon any parsimonious scale. 
Tht money tlyit was thrown away un¬ 
der this denomination of expenditure, 
was chiefly applied to the purchase of 
temporary barracks, which were now 
in want of repair. As to Liverpfiol, 
it was considered to be aegreat incon¬ 
venience that there sbpuld be no bar- 
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rack there; and with regard to the 
expedient of hiring the warehouses fir 
that purpose, he hardly thought that 
government would be justified in ta¬ 
king advantage, as it were, of the 
temporary suspension of trade in that 
place.** 

Mr Whitbread^aiW, “ that the right 
honourable gentleman appeared to him 
to have adopted erroneous views upon 
the subject, when he thought it of 
such little consequence to separate the 
soldiers from the people, as to be sur. 
pri‘«ed at any objection to a grant for 
that purpose. The right honom-ablc 
gentleman had not arglied that general 
question ; thn time was gone by ; but 
he would declare it as his bcntrment, 


that he was extremely jeahms, and he 
was sure the country at laige was 
jealous, of the separating system. It 
had been said, that 'great advantage 
was likely to be derived from' the la¬ 
bours of the commissioners appointed 
to audit General Delancey’s accounts. 
Perhaps at the end of four or five 
years, if the country should exist so 
long under such financiers, that advan¬ 
tage would greatly increase with the 
practices that rendered it necessary. 
But whence did the advantage arise ? 
What was the necessity under whit h 
this boasted saving was made ? The 
want of care in the controuling power; 
the negligence and'mismanagement of 
those who, by proper application, 
ought to have prevented the occur¬ 
rence of evils instead of leaving us to 
be obliged to the commissioners for 
thef ascertainment of ♦heir extent. It 


was' expected that if the commission¬ 
ers proceeded, many other defalcations 
would appear. To him this was not 
consoling. An honourable gentleman 
had stated once, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the victim of 
the departments, and the public were 
given to understand that the honoura¬ 
ble gcntlemfei had left the treasury 
Ibrdiigh disgust at the want of a buffi- 


cient controul.—But did the right ho¬ 
nourable the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer think* that he wanioJ military 
controul over the people of liiis coun¬ 
try ? Even at the end of the war, which 
the right honourable gentleman seem¬ 
ed to think would last long, and which 
he was sure would last as long as the 
career of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man, would it«»be necessary foV us to 
look forward to the prospect of over¬ 
awing them ? Was this a principle to 
be maintained ? Did any one ever hear 
a minister coolly assert it i But the 
right honoun*ble gentleman disappro¬ 
ved of the idea of applying any of the 
warehouses ot Liverpool to the pur¬ 
pose of aet. ommodating the>mihtary. 
He who had made the loom useless. 


and the warehouse idle, who had spread 
starvation and discontent, ha'd disap¬ 
proved of tint whidh to hin» appeared 
a natural course of proceeding—that 
of filling the warehouses vdth soldiers 
for the purpo'-e of controuling the 
pfuple under the inflictions he had 
brought oil them and on the coun¬ 
try.—B>it even although the i ight ho- 
nounbl'* gentleman had been endea¬ 
vouring t'' make the revenue come up 
to an hundred millions, did he think. 


or could he thir|||| that for three years 
more the country could go on as it 
was now going ? If things'proceeded' 
as they were now proceeding, if ex¬ 
penses continued ta accumulate, and 
means to diminish, they must look for 
relief to a peace with the enemy, a 
peace which his measures'kad render¬ 
ed unavoidable. In the transactions 


of past years he saw many great and 
glorious opportunities of ending this 
war neglected and lost, while, at pre¬ 
sent, the system of the fi ;ht honoura¬ 
ble gentleman was calculated to pro¬ 
duce the necessity of peace by sub- 
missiop. But why was it necessary 
that the horse and the soldier should 


be more together now than at any 
other time i Did any reason exist now,' 
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that did not exif.t before, why the sol¬ 
dier and the general population ^of the 
country should be kept apart, or why 
barracks, wliich he had always regard¬ 
ed, in conformity with the opinions of 
the most constitutional authorities, as 
fortresses for controuling the king¬ 
dom, should be multiplied and enlar¬ 
ged ? As to the policy of it, merely 
with regard to the soldier, he under¬ 
stood that when the men were on ser- 
■ vice, those who came from reguljy 
barracks, were not so healthful as 
•others, so that even military purpo¬ 
ses were not likely to be served by 
it. One^of the most lavish expenses 
under this bead was incurred by the 
purchase^of old houses at Clifton, in a 
'ruiifed state, without a window ; but 
now we were going back to Bristol 
again, td guard the French prisoners. 
Would to Gdkf tbiit they were all out 
of this country, whether we continue 
at war'or flot V* The honourable gen¬ 
tleman concluded, with repeating his 
determination to vote against the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
s^d, that the honouiable gentleman 
must be positive indeed upon the sub¬ 
ject, and confirmed in the opinion he 
had formed, when he thought it i ight 
not only to censure the conduct of his 
^najesty’s *govcrnmcnt, hut to vole 
against the resolutions before the com¬ 
mittee.”' 

Mr Wiiitbread, in explanation, sta*. 
led, *11131 hi3 objection went only to 
the grant fisr building barracks. 

I'he Chancellor the Exchequer 
*pioceedc(f to observe, “ that to rctuse 
It without knowing whether the sol¬ 
diers could be otherwise accommoda¬ 
ted, might be prodiictiv^of much in* 
convenience. He supposed, however, 
that by the debating strain which the 
honourable gentleman had ^Jiought 
proper to adopt, and the topics to 
which *hc had resorted, he expected to 
do much towat^s tranquillizing the 


country. When he brought forward 
hfs arguments attributing the starva¬ 
tion he described to the conduct of 
government, did he really think there 
was any thing in their maiyier of con¬ 
ducting the war against France which 
operated to produce the scarcity at 
Liverpool ? Did ihct think there was 
any thing in it to call down the ven« 
geance of Providence on our heads^, 
and provoke him to deny the harvest 
to our hopes ? If not, ho^ could the 
honourable gentleman shut his eyes to 
what every man could see but himself* 
and resort to those imputations, which 
no man, who was acquainted with the 
subject, could hesitate to reject i He 
would own that in some inflammatory 
publications he had met with the to¬ 
pics to which the honourable gentle¬ 
man ha'd alluded } but he did not ex¬ 
pect that any member could be found 
who would come down to that house 
for the purpose of making such state¬ 
ments. The honourable gentleman had 
spoken of golden opportunities of ma¬ 
king peace, which ministers had ne¬ 
glected ; but he did not say, he could 
not say, whether one of those oppor¬ 
tunities presented itself now; and if 
no such opportunity existed, where 
was the policy in asserting, that there 
was no salvation for the country but 
in peace ? It would be impossible for 
him to say so muipli against the peace 
he recommended, as by saying that we 
were unable t8 go on with the war. 
^riio honourable gentleman had always 
said that he would not a'ceept of peace 
but upon honourable terms. If, t^cn* 
peace could not%e obtained upon ho- 
nouiablc terras, there was, according 
to the honourable gentleman’s own 
fedings, andpiose of the countrv, but 
one alternative. Why then should the 
honourable gentleman give the sanc¬ 
tion of his authority to the opinion, 
that the war could not be conducted, 
and that we were only* to look for 
consolation to the ev^nt of the enemy 
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granting us peace ? Nothing could be 
more improper, nothing more unjust^ 
nothing more dangerous td the securi¬ 
ty of the country, or more calculated 
to inflame the minds of the people un¬ 
der the present high price of provi- 
aions, than flinging out opinions of 
this sort to the disadvantage of the 
great contest in which we were enga¬ 
ged. He would maintain, and he 
thought the honourable gentleman 
might have been included amongst the 
number of those who would insist upr 
on the same doctrine, that if we could 
not obtain peace upon honourable 
terms, we must maintain the war at all 
hazards, and under all circumstances, 
and to the last extremity. As to what 
had been said of his intention to keep 
the people down by a military force, 
when he had driven them to madness 
by his policy, he would ask where was 
the proof i In that candour of mind, 
in which he hoped the honourable gen¬ 
tleman was not deficient, he might 
have acknowledged, for he must have 
known, that it was at least a matter of 
serious doubt, whether all the difficul¬ 
ties experienced in our trade, would 
not have been aggravated, if they were 
not met by the orders in council. In 
two years after the adoption of those 
orders, this fact was demonstrated by 
an increase of our trade. Yet the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman went on with his 
old proof, or rather with his old Abate¬ 
ment, in defiance of this striking fact, 
and insisted that our sufferings were 
not owing to'the decrees of the ene- 
mvA but to our own orders in council. 
If this was logic, hf was sure it was 
not a logic which the honourable gen¬ 
tleman would apply to any other sub¬ 
ject ; this confusion of cause and * ef- 
iect, this anticipation of consequence 
over the means that produced it, could, 
in no other than a political case, have 
waiiped the mind of the honourable 
gentleman. Qut if he was right in sup¬ 
posing that the^ effects which prece¬ 


ded the decrees were not to be ascribed 
to them, how was it fair to represent 
them a% the act of our own govern¬ 
ment ? Was this his wisdom, was this 
his policy, was this his patriotism-? 
The reasoning of the honourable gen¬ 
tleman would go to turn all the re¬ 
sentment not against the enemy, but 
against the government j and that too, 
at a time wheji we were engaged in 
war with an enemy, who if the ho- 
npurable gentleman was not aware in¬ 
tended our dcbtruction, be must be ig¬ 
norant of what was known to every 
body else. From this country he had 
met with his most effectual check in 
the pursuit of his insatiable ambition, 
and m his progress to universal empire 
and universal tyranny, his certain dis¬ 
appointment. If the honourable gen¬ 
tleman did not see this, and bv. trusted 
in God that he diJ #io'?5'when he call¬ 
ed upon the country not to look to 
Buonaparte and to France, but to its 
own government, with indignation, and 
ascribed the inflictions of Providence 
to them alone ; if he did not see this, 
but could make such statements with 
k conviction that he was doing right, 
he was sure that such sentiments wou'iu 
meet with little sympathy and little 
support,”—*-(Loud and continued 
cheers.) 

Mr Whitbread rose, evidently in 
great agitation, and bcg..n by decla¬ 
ring, that if he were not in that house, 
he w'^ould a sk the warmest friend, or 
the loudest checrer of the right ihon. 
gentleman, wl^^ther the V((hole of his 
speech was not a gross misrepresenta¬ 
tion i The 1 ight hon. gentleman was 
mistaken if he supposed that he had 
obtained p victory over him. No ; it 
was a victory over his own invention, 
^he house of commons was a fine 
place—the constitution of England 
was a great thing—every thing was to 
be admired, respected, and supported, 
when an adventurer from the bar if^as 
raised by his talent* for debate to a 
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great situation, but a great situation 
which nobody but himself would have 
accepted under such circuinstahces.*’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
here signified his dissent from the state¬ 
ment that nobody would have accept¬ 
ed the situation but himself. 

Mr Whitbread repeated, the state¬ 
ment, maintajped the truth of it, and 
added, “If you doubt^me, I refer you 
fpr information to a letter signed Spen¬ 
cer Perceval.” (Loud cries of, order, 
from all parts of the house, followed 
this expre^ion, and Mr Whitbread at¬ 
tempted for some time in vain to be 
heard.)• 

Mr Yorke rose to order. The hon. 
gentleman had just made one of the 
mifst oikragcoub personal attacks on 
hie right hon. friend which had ever 
been hjurd in that house. With re¬ 
spect to the ^sti%e or propriety of the 
attack thus made, he —— 

Mr Ponsonby rose to order—(Here 
the disorder became general, and cries 
of Chair! Chair! resounded through 
the house ; at length Mr Ponsonby ob¬ 
tained a hearing^—“ I call the right 
hon. gentleman nimself to order, aifd 
'3n this ground, that he having risen to 
call my hon. friend to order, did nut 
confine himself to that point, but 
thought proper to advert to other to- 
pics, thei%by transgressing the regula¬ 
tions of th«. house. 1 speak this be¬ 
fore high authority, who will contra¬ 
dict me.if I should be incorrect!” 

Mr Lushington, the chairman, then 
declared ^s opinion ^o be, that Mr 
Whitbread had been out of order. 

Mr Whitbread got up again, and 

confessed he had risen in some heat, 
and unconsciously at the tjpie had ex¬ 
ceeded the limits of debate. He would 
however say, that if he was desetibed 
as having told the people that they 
were to regard the government rather 
than Buonaparte as their eneniy, it was 
% gross misrepresentation. Unfortu¬ 
nately it vras too much a practice to 


identify the government with the mi- 
fistij, and convert the fair claims of 
tlie former to support and attachment, 
into a blind approbation of the mea¬ 
sures of the latter. Whatever might 
be theconstructi«n put upon hiswords, 
he was determined ever to speak out in 
the house of coqjtmpns, to conceal no 
part of the truth, and to lend no help¬ 
ing hand to the delusion, any more 
than to the ruin of the people. He 
knew nothing more likelj^to prove de- 
^structive to the safety and greatness of 
the people than the prevalence of a dif¬ 
ferent doctrine. He did not confound 
the visitations of Providence with the 
decrees of France, or the measures of 
the right hon. gentleman. But he knew 
that thousands of manufacturers were 
now out of employment, and that tens 
of thousands were now working at re¬ 
duced wages, which scarcely sufficed 
to procure them subsistence. He knew 
that an unreformed house of commons 
had approved of all the pioceedings 
of the right honourable gentleman, 
and of all his orders in council, but 
he knew too, that the people and the 
merchants out of the house, were, in 
every part of the kingdom, of very 
different opinions. Was not this table 
already covered with petitions that 
daily multiplied; and had he indeed 
abandoned all his patriotism when he 
stated this ? As to what he had said 
wi^i respect to peace, how was it pos¬ 
sible for him eo speak positively as to 
the fitness of the present moment; but 
how could any time be found appro¬ 
priate unless the experiment were 
made ? Would* the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, looking back to that history in 
which he was so well read, pronounce 
it to be his opinion that we were here¬ 
after likely* to obtain such desirable 
conditions of peace as might have been 
obtained at any former periods ? The * 
right hon. gentleman boasted ^f our 
being the great and oply barrier to 
Buonaparte's desire ofiiniverfal domi- 
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nion. On this point there could be no 
dispute ; why were we so Because 
k was the policy of the authors of this 
and the preceding war which Iiad made 
us so; whiqh had first made Buona- 
parte consul for life,'^ and afterwards, 
III alliance with his own talents, had 
made him emperox, eoid had enabled 
him to trample upon every hostile state. 
The same errors and fallacies were still 
circulating and still believed ; one day 
Prussia was »aid to be arming against 
France, on another she was described 
as uniting her force'to that of France, 
to assist in crushing the only independ¬ 
ent state remaining on the continent. 
It was his duty, then, to ask the peo¬ 
ple to be misled no longer by the fatal 
policy of ministers ; and he would ask 
the right hon. gentleman himself, not 
to become the victim of his own infa¬ 
tuation, by bringing the country to 
the end of its resources. He believed 
the period must soon arrive when this 
would be the case. 'He should be 
sorry if any thing had fallen fiom him 
that might bear an interpretation fo¬ 
reign to his intentions, but he had 
deemed it an impressive duty to enter 
into this avowal of his sentiments.’* 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared, “ that every offensive impres¬ 
sion which the hon. gentleman had 
made, more on the fLelingii of his hon. 
friends than on his owm, was complete¬ 
ly removed. He had certainly not>at- 
tributed to the hon. gentleman that 
which he imagined him to have done. 
As to the question immediately before 
the jiouse, he held it to be desirable 
that jin populous towns the soldiery 
ought rather to be kept apart than to 
be quartered on the people. The hon. 
gentleman had again alluded to the Or¬ 
ders in council; but could they be 
said to prevent the importation of corn, 
when it was generally known that, 
ftbtwlthstanding their operation, eight 
millions had bfen paid last year for 
'l^ign corn imported ? The fact was. 


that the scarcity was felt as severely in 
France .at present as in England.’* 

Mr Stephen ** confessed that he did 
not hear the first speech of the hon. 
gentleman, but had the misfortune to 
hear the two last. He should cer¬ 
tainly think himself greatly wanting in 
his duty to the public, it he did not 
endeavour to counteract. by every ef¬ 
fort in his powe'*, the mischievous mis¬ 
representations of the measures of go¬ 
vernment which were circulated insi¬ 
diously through the country. Those 
misrepresentations were calculated to 
divert the resources of the country 
from that patriotic channel i?i which 
they ought to flow, into a channel of 
disaffection; they were calculated to 
make mcii turn away their confldcAce 
from the conductors of our public af- 
faiis, and to make them beli»?ve that 
until certain measums were adopted, 
until a change, which he knew to be 
impossible, should take placed the 
coiuilry could never regain its former 
prospirity. It was tlie proper and 
peculiar duty of a member of parlia¬ 
ment not to suffer the public to be de¬ 
luded by artful misrepresentations,-— 
not to suffer their ignorance or their 
prejudices to be worked upon by those 
persons in the country who seemed to 
spend their time and talents in poison¬ 
ing the minds of the people. He could 
conceive nothing more mi!fi;hievous in 
a political, nor more infamous in a mo¬ 
ral sense, than the propagation of the 
falsehood which was now dissenflna- 
ted; of falsehood he shouL^l say, be¬ 
cause there were many members on 
the benches opposite, and even the 
honourable gentleman himself, (Mr 
Whitbread) who had admitted at va¬ 
rious times tlrat the effect of tlie orders 
in council was not such as was' now 
attributed to them. He held in his 
hand a paper which was-just one of 
that description which now crowded 
the newspapers, and in hand-bills crept 
through the countrythis paper was 
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signed, “ A Staffordshire Potter,” 
and it set out with a most notori¬ 
ous falsehood, that before the orders 
in council, and under the first ope- 
k ration of Buonaparte’s decrees, our 
trade was not diminished. (Hear, 
Jiear, ft .m Mr Baring.) What ? did 
he hear a cheer from any gentleman 
opposite ? or^was the cheer from him 
who had often taken part in debates on 
this subject, and who must, therefore, 
5e well acquainted with the truth pf 
the. fact which he was alluding to ? 
Did the honourable gentleman mean 
that the representation of the paper 
was right ? If so, he should certainly 
move a resolution on the fact, and have 
it oifici^ly before the house. (Move, 
mdve I From the opposition benches.) 
He disdained those sneering cries, be¬ 
cause h6 knew that there was no per¬ 
son who would eenture to call upon 
him seriously for proof of a fact which 
was in evidence before the house. It 
was already known, that during the 
first three months after the issuing of 
Buonaparte’s decrees, until the orders 
in council were adopted, our trade had 
jnpt only diminiahed, but was entirely 
at a stand; that there were no exports, 
and that many of the cargoes which 
had cleared the river foi' the continent 
were obliged to be relanded. The in¬ 
surance was even so high as 60 per 
cent.; so that scarcely any underwri¬ 
ter was‘to be found who would sub¬ 
scribe one. This was a stubborn fact, 
and* yet, in defiance of such a truth, ' 
there weia men whorcould be base 
enough to mislead poor ignorant ma¬ 
nufacturers, and make them attribute 
to the orders in council, and the go¬ 
vernment who advised thqpi, all the 
evils of their present condition. Such,a 
bold and^ rank imposture he would not 
impute to any member of that house, 
because he was aware that tlj,e inten¬ 
tions of them all were pure; but he 
would say, that such an imposture 
must proceed from a French party, 


animated by French spirit, imbued 
'^ith French principles, entertaining 
French vie\^s, discontented with their 
own government, and willing to rush 
upon measures that must l^e fatal to all 
that Englishmen hold dear, to the 
freedom that Englishmen cherish, and 
the independency, vtithout which they 
would not care to exist. Such an 
imposture as this, in such a country, 
and under such a government, was un- 
• paralleled in the baseness and profiiga- 
rf:y of maidcind. In justice to the poor 
deluded manufacturers, he wished to 
see these detestable arts abandoned; 
and this effort of his indignation was 
directed to no other purpose. He 
begged the lurking authors of those 
misrepresentations to look to the con¬ 
sequences y to see that they were only 
paving the way for the ravages of mi¬ 
litary force, and exposing the nation 
to a deluging waste of mood.-—The 
honourable and learned gentleman then 
proceeded to shew, that in the sis 
months subsequent to the issuing of 
the orders in council, the country had 
reached a pitch of prosperity unknown 
at any former period of our history,— 
that our exports were unexampled, 
amounting to no less an excess than 
ten millions. After this statement, he 
would put it to the candour of the 
honourable gentleman, whether he was 
fair in the introduction into his speeches 
of tliose little episodes on the orders 
in council; Whether his custom of 
Hinging a remark or two on this sub¬ 
ject into the context* of his chsual 
speeches, was altogether very gracious, 
when he alwayl declined making any 
specific motion,—any motion that 
could be distinctly met by the evi¬ 
dence of facts which were too strong 
to be broken down. The honourable 
gentleman was always carping at the 
orders in council, save the first two * 
years, when he thought it convonient 
to be silent on their ef^j^ts; and now 
again he came forward with his views. 
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and prospects, and prophecies; and it 
appeared that in his opinion there wa 
no aiternative for England‘but inabili* 
ty to carry on the war, or submission. 
Really, although he was not himself 
totally devoid of apprehension, he con¬ 
fessed that he derived some consola¬ 
tion from the honourj^ble gentleman^s 
evil predictions. In fact, the honour¬ 
able gentleman’s prophecy was to him 
the very best security he could wish 
for. The ^'eputation of a prophet 
seemed to be the fame now most in 
vogue; and if the ambition of the 
honourable gentleman was very soar¬ 
ing, he would recommend him to be¬ 
come editor of Moore’s Almanack, in 
which work he could have a wide field 
for the display of his abilities. The 
prediction of sun-shine in the dog- 
days, or a fall of snow in December, 
might fortuitously and felicitously 
turn out to be realised, and the cha¬ 
racter of the honourable gentleman 
might be retrieved. The honourable 
and learned gentleman then argued, 
that the present scarcity was not to be 
attributed to the orders in council, 
contrary to what he understood had 
been stated by he honourable gentle¬ 
man, (Here Mr Whitbread signified 
his dissent.) He was glad to see that 
the honourable gentleman disavowed, 
by his gesture, that he had imputed 
the scarcity to the government,—^that 
was at least one advantage gained, by 
this irregular discussion. As to the 
asperity of the beginning of the de¬ 
bater after the display of good humour 
by fhe honourable gentleman, he 
should not repeat the ufieiisive expres¬ 
sions which were applied to his right 
honourable friend. At the same time, 
he could not help saying, that when 
his right honourable friend was repre¬ 
sented by the honourable gentleman as 
rising to his station by talent, and in¬ 
genuity, and dexterity, and afterwards 
naid to have obtained his place because 
no one else ti’ould take it, there was 


some liale appearance of discrepancy 
in the honourable gentleman’s asser¬ 
tions. At fone time it was his dexte¬ 
rity, and the next moment it was the 
refusal of others to take his situation, 
that kept him in it. His right ho¬ 
nourable friend’s dexterity must cer¬ 
tainly be very formidable, when there 
was no person on the other side who 
would venture.to change places with 
him. But if it was not even choice, 
blit necessity, to which his right ho¬ 
nourable friend owed his situation, he 
must say, that it was a most fortunate 
necessity for the country. If the with¬ 
holding of their services on the part of 
others was the means of preserving his 
right honourable friend to his country, 
then that refusal was a most infiportdiit 
event in the history of hngland, and 
would be equally an importaat event 
to his character. Ik woirld shew that 
his fame, which was progressively in- 
ci easing, and would increase to ages, 
arose not from any ardent and sanguine 
love of power—that its spring was not 
in airbitiou, but that it was driven to 
display itself fafy the disinclination of 
others t(» stivngthen the administra¬ 
tion, to share in the toils and perils ot 
his situation. It was pleasing to him 
to say, that he knew no minister who 
had better graced his pre-eminence; 
and under his auspices he was confi¬ 
dent that this country would not be 
reduced to the disgraceful alternative 
mentioned by the honourable gentle¬ 
man opposite,”—Such was the •vio¬ 
lence on the oi^e side, and such the 
dignity displayed on the other, in the 
course of this famous conversation, 
which did much to exalt the charac¬ 
ter of Mr, Perceval.—The historian 
of these times may well dispense with 
any leflections on an occurrence upon 
which the parties themselves have so 
effectually stamped their characters 
and pretensions. 

About thirty years ago, the com-- 
missioners of public accounts report- 
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ed their opinion that the office of pay¬ 
master of widows* pensions wasja mere 
sinecure, that it was useless, and that 
it ought to be abolished.* In a late 
report of the commissioners of mili* 
tary enquiry, these gentlemen referred 
to the former report of the commis¬ 
sioners of public accounts, confirmed 
theiropiuion,and recommended that on 
the death of the patentee, Gen. Fox, 
the office should be abolished. Gene¬ 
ral Fox died in the interval betwixt the 
last and present sessions of parliament, 
but as the office had not been actually 
abolished, ai}d as it was uncertain whe¬ 
ther the legislature might concur in 
opinion ^ith the commissioners, it was 
thought expedient, in the mean time, 
to fill up the appointment. Colonel 
M*Mah(m, an old and faithful servant 
of the Prince Regent, a gentleman in 
whose praise the different parties in 
the house of ^omfhons vied with each 
other, was appointed to the office ; 
but so anxious were ministers to avoid 
suspicion, that care had been taken 
distinctly to communicate to Colonel 
M*Mahon, that, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances of his appointment, he wag 
^ hold the office subject to any view 
which parliament might aftei wards 
fake of it. The ministers had some 
reason to believe that they had thus 
secured th| government against all mis¬ 
representation ; but in this they were 
greatly mistSken. The enemies of the 
appointment fully subscribed tp all 
that had ‘been said in praise of Colonel 
M'Mahon, hut were not the more sa¬ 
tisfied witl#the manned in which the 
official bibiation to which he had been 
appointed, had been bestowed. Far 
from thinking that the high character 
of the individual justified the appoint¬ 
ment, they were of opinibn, that the 
mord desprvfhg the man, the more 
strictly ought his appointment to be 
scrutinised. When a job wa* to be 
done, said they, if a person generally 
.ol»ioxious were selected, there was less 


reason to fear that men would* forget 
their duty, and be cheated into silence, 
than when 9 man deservedly high in 
public estimation was appointed to a 
sinecure. The appointment, they said, 
was insulting to jparliamedt. It flew 
directly in the face of their resolutions. 
The abolition of the office of paymaster 
of widows’ pensions* had been recom¬ 
mended not merely by the commission¬ 
ers of 1783, but that recommendation 
had been confirmed by the commis¬ 
sioners of military enquiry in 1808, in 
liSie strongest manner.—The house it¬ 
self, in 1810, after no very mild debate, 
had given its sanction to that recom¬ 
mendation. In that year, after a warm 
discussion on the 31st of May, and the 
1 st of June, and after one division, the 
house came to two resolutions. The 
first was of a very general nature, as 
it merely resolved, That the utmost 
attention to economy is at all times the 
duty oP^arliamcnt.** The second sta¬ 
ted, “ That it was the opinion of that 
committee, that, in addition to the use¬ 
ful and effective measures already a- 
dopted for the abolition of sinecure of¬ 
fices, it was expedient to extend them 
toothers, the duties of which were per¬ 
formed by deputy and a farther a- 
mended resolution, after a long debate, 
declared, “ That for this purpose, in 
rddition to the useful and effective mea¬ 
sures already adopted for the abolition 
of sinecures, and af offices the duties 
of which were executed by deputy, it 
,w'as expedient to enable his majesty 
to reward in a differept way raose 
who had filled high effective civiljof¬ 
fices.**—That the office held by Cblo- 
nel M'Mahon in the prince’s httuse- 
hold was a high one, but it did not 
bring him witnin the meaning of the 
last resolution, which was only under¬ 
stood to comprehend those who held 
high effective situations in the courts 
of justice, in the army and navy,^and 
in the public offices of state.—It ap¬ 
peared a mere jest to taK of the situa- 
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tion hild by Colonel M*Mahon as co< 
ming within the meaning of the resolu- 
tion.»The i^esolution recommended ti.e 
abolition of all offices which produced 
revenue without employment, and the 
regulation of those where the revenue 
and enmloyment were disproportion¬ 
ate. The reports both of the com¬ 
missioners of 1783/ and of 1808, re¬ 
commended the abolition of the two 
offices of paymaster and deputy pay¬ 
master of widows* pensions, as being 
unnecessary, the one having very little 
to do, the other nothing at all. Th^ 
office of paymaster had in particular 
been recommended to be done away on 
the demise of General Fox. Now, 
what had been done by ministers when 
that event took place ? Why, at a time 
when the house was not sitting, and 
parliament had no opportunity of ad¬ 
dressing the Prince Regent on the sub¬ 
ject, they had advised that the office 
should be given to Colonel McMahon ! 
But then, said the ministers, it was 
distinctly communicated to him that 
he was to hold it subject to any future 
act of parliament. What was there in 
this? Why, Colonel McMahon held 
his own private estate subject to any 
future act of parliament. That he 
must so hold his sinecure was known 
to him before, and his having been told 
60 then, only proved that the minis¬ 
ters were conscious they were disre 
garding those principles which had 
been recognised by the house arid its 
commissioners. It had been said that 
it w/is not granted to General Fox for 
lifej*^any more than to Colonel M‘Ma- 
hoi>; but on turning; to the report of 
1783, It would be seen that no reason 
had been given for not immediately 
abolishing the office, but that it was 
then held by General Fox. If, tfien, 
they had acted consistently with that 
recommendation, on his death it would 
have been abolished. That the grant 
of ft to Colonel M*Mahon did not pre¬ 
vent its being subject to a future act 


of parliament, was certain, but it threw 
an obtkacle in the way of its abolition, 
and oi^ this ground they could not but 
object to the appointment. 

The speakers on the other side re¬ 
plied to some arguments against ap¬ 
pointing members of parliament to of¬ 
ficial situations, as well as to the ob¬ 
jections made to the appointment more 
immediately under the consideration 
of the house. On the several questions 
they took high ground. It is obvious, 
snid they, that where a member has 
been appointed to an office which ren¬ 
ders him incapable of sitting in parlia¬ 
ment, he cannot belong to the class of 
persons by whom the determinations 
of the house of commons are said to 
be improperly influenced. By accept¬ 
ing office under government, he va¬ 
cates his beat, and his constituents 
must determine whether he shall again 
fill It. If they disapprove of him as 
their representative, the remedy is in 
their own hands. But does any one 
really think that the circumsiarce of 
being a member of the house of com¬ 
mon > should disqualify any gentleman 
^rom bcrving the public in an official 
capacity ? Who will pretend that i 
barrister, for instance, who has disco¬ 
vered extraordinary talents, should be 
excluded from holding a public office, 
because he is a member of parliament ^ 
Yet to such absurdities did the argu-^ 
ments on the other side' lead,—for it 
had been admitted that to all the ap- 

{ lointments complained of, men of ta- 
ent and integrity had been selected. 
No want of honour or of'capacity to 
fill the situations to which they had 
been appointed had been charged a- 
gainst any of them; and if the ap¬ 
pointments were objectionable, they 
jnust be so 'on this foundation,—^that 
the gentlemen on whom they had been 
conffirred, had been thought worthy 
of a seat in that house by their con¬ 
stituents. The objection had the me¬ 
rit of novelty to be^ sure, but co'uld 
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boast of nothing else to recommend 
it.-^Colonel McMahon had bein high¬ 
ly praised, although no more tl|an jus¬ 
tice had been done to his character; 
yet to propose him to the Prince Re¬ 
gent as a person well entitled to a pub¬ 
lic reward, had been characterised as 
jlisgracefiil to the individual, deroga¬ 
tory to the prince, and insulting to 
parliament.—It was known that the 
abolition of the office had been recom¬ 
mended by a committee of the house 
of commons, and it was supposed that 
the .office had been given to Colonel 
McMahon Ijy patent for life. But be¬ 
fore gentlemen came forward with 
such a {ftatement, they ought to have 
given themselves the trouble of enqui- 
rin^r into the tenure of the office, and 
the terms of the appointment. Had 
they done this, they would have found 
that the^ffice of paymaster of widows* 

{ lensions ha<f nevlir been granted for 
ite, and was not held by such a te¬ 
nure even by the late General Fox. 
But Colonel M'Mahon did not hold 
the office on the same terms with Gen. 
Fox ; the appointment had not been 
such as to throw discredit on th^ 
j^rince Regent, to insult parliament, 
or even to contemn the resolutions of 
a committee of the house of commons, 
[n bestowing it, a marked respect for 
the resolutions of the committee had 
'been shewn; and so far were the 
Prince RcgSnt and his ministers from 
throwing obstacles in the way of,such 
economiaal measures as the house 
might approve, that it had been dis¬ 
tinctly communicated fo Colonel Mc¬ 
Mahon his royal highness’s com¬ 
mand, that he was to hold the office 
subject to any vievif which parliament 
might take of it; that he \»a8 to con¬ 
sider his appointment as' liable to the 
futute adjumcation of the legislature. 
—With respect to this and other sine¬ 
cures, the house would recollect the 
course of its own proceedings. It had 
, been resolved that no sinecures ought 


f 

to be abolished till some othdt provi¬ 
sion was made for rewarding the ser- 
^nts of the public. The rase of 
Colonel McMahon was that of a per¬ 
son whose services merited public re¬ 
muneration ; the^power of giving pen¬ 
sions instead of sinecures had not yet 
bein granted to the sovereign, and 
under these circamHtances the office in 
question having become vacant, it had 
been given to as worthy an individual 
as the government could have selected. 

In con^sequence of thiS discusoion. 
Colonel M'Mahon’s appointment was 
recalled; nor was this the only occa¬ 
sion during the present session on 
which this gentleman had to share 
with his royal master in the obloquy 
which It had now become fashionable 
to cast upon the actions of the Piiuce 
Regent—The great increase of public 
business had suggested to thcprince the 
convenience of hiiving a private secreta¬ 
ry, and Col. M'Mahon, as the person 
best qualified to fill this situation, was 
accordingly named to it. Mr Wynn, 
however, immediately brought for¬ 
ward a motion on the subject, whicli 
he and his friends affected to consider 
as of the deepest interest to the welfare 
of the monarchy, and the safety of the 
state. The reasons assigned by them 
for the great alarm which they felt 
oil this occasion were various. The 
office was a new one} there was no pre¬ 
cedent for it in th%history of the coun¬ 
try.* In such ^circumstances, when an 
, appointment so novel and extraordinary 
had been made, it ^as the busings of 
the House of Commons'to cnqiiirOTnto 
the character apd functions whiem it 
might confer, and, by resisting danger¬ 
ous innovation and gross abuse, to 
watch over the public safety. But 
notwithstanding the novelty of this 
appointment, the uncertainty of the 
public as to the exact nature and du¬ 
ties of the office, and the imperious 
call for enquiry by the House of Com¬ 
mons, the reprcsentativji* of the pco- 
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pie kntiw nothiDg more about it than 
what they learned from the Gazette, 
viz—“ That Colonel M'Mahon hid 
been appointed private secretary to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent.**— 
No i-egulan appointment had taken 
place,—nothing appeared but a mi¬ 
nute of treasury for the payment of 
salary. But what if» real ty was this 
office—what the nature of tJm hold¬ 
er’s situation—was he to be a cabinet 
minister, or must he be considered as a 
mere clerk or amanuensis ?—Did the 
circumstances of the present times jus^ 
tify the appointment ? William the 
Third was the soul—the prime mover 
of the confederacy formed in his reign 
for the preservation of the liberties of 
Europe: He sate in his own cabinet; 
exercised a vigilant scrutiny over every 
department of the state; looked into 
every thing with his own eyes; yet 
King William had no'private secreta¬ 
ry. When the house of Brunswick was 
called to the throne,—when George 
the First came to this country, a 
stranger to our language and man¬ 
ners, if at any time the appointment of 
such a secretary could have been rea¬ 
sonable, surely it was at that time; 
yet George the First had no private 
secretary. But it was unnecessary to 
go farther back than the reign of his 
present majesty; every one knew .with 
what zeal he attended to public busi¬ 
ness till the period of his unfortunate 
illness. He bestowed more attention 
on business than any o'l his predecess¬ 
ors ^ no appointident, how trifling so- 
ever, was made without taking his 
pleliSure upon it. From the close of 
the American war, to the commence¬ 
ment of the present, he had ruled not 
only as a king, bnt in some instances 
as commanderdn-chief, hjs pleasure ha¬ 
ving been always taken by the secre¬ 
tary at war upon commissions granted 
in the army; yet his majesty never had 
a private secretary till his unfortunate 
complaint led >to the appointment of 


Colonel Taylor.—At last, came this 
appointment, and it was for the House 
to consider whether it formed any 
precedent fur the appointment of Co¬ 
lonel M'Mahon. The appointment of 
Colonel Taylor did not take place till 
the disease in his majesty’s eyes had 
become so severe, that he was unable 
to read the communications of his mi¬ 
nisters, and assistance of some kind be¬ 
came indispensable. But it never was 
supposed that this appointment would 
be made a precedent lor others of the 
same kind under circumstances alto¬ 
gether different. If such a suspicion 
had been even hinted, the appointment 
of Colonel Taylor would nave been 
more particularly noticed ; but on all 
occasions where the circumstance had 
been alluded to in the house, a feeling 
of delicacy seemed to prevail which for 
a time suppressed all enquiry* and dis¬ 
cussion.—King WiK'iam'iiad no secre¬ 
tary ! King George the First had no 
secretary ! And why ? Because the 
secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment is the king’s private secretary, 
and it is his business to wait on his 
majesty and take his pleasure on the 
affairs of hi^ office. Such had beeq 
the practice in former times; such had 
been the practice even in the reign of 
his present majesty, until the period of 
his malady; and even then it might have 
been better if the secretary of state' 
had daily attended his majesty, and” 
communicated with -him without the 
intervention of another person. Per¬ 
haps the same plan might have oeen 
followed had s»ot his majesty taken a 
dislike to his London residence, and 
determined to reside at Windsor, when 
the office to which Colonel Taylor 
had been appointed, of course became 
oecessar}'. But where was the neces¬ 
sity for the creation of this new office 
at the present moment, with a salary 
of SOOQji. a-year ? It had been said 
that there was a great accumulation 
of business. Had it really accumulti- 
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ted 80 much within these few ^ars as 
to require* the creation of a new office 
when no disability of the Prirrce Re> 
gent to execute his high* duties had 
qeen insinuated ? “ Look at the num¬ 
ber of commissions in the army,” it 
was said; ** consider what a labour it 
is even to sign them.** It might be 
so; hut surely it was not intended 
that the privafe secretary should sub¬ 
scribe the Regent’s nam*e to these com- 
iJlissions. If the labour were really too 
burthensome, it m.ght be lightened tty 
an expedient which had at a former 
period beeuiaduptrd. The sovereign 
might execute a warrant empowering 
the commander-in-chief to sign as 
many commissions as were to appear 
in tlieG|zette on one occasion.—Was 
it proper to have a private secretary to 
read to^his royal highness the com¬ 
munications ^of his ministers ? His 
royal highness resided in London, the 
ministers had an opportunity of daily 
consultation with him, and there could 
be no occasion for a private secretary 
to communicate the result of their de¬ 
liberations and advice. It was a mat¬ 
ter of no slight importapce to deteis- 
nine whether the communications of 
the cabinet council to the sovereign 
should be allowed to pass through any 
third person whatever. If such a thing 
were intended, it became the more ne¬ 
cessary for the House to examine into 
the objects of the appointment, and the 
consequences to'which it was likely 
to Wd. It was highly unconstitutional 
to allow the secrets of the council to 
pass through a third person, and that 
person, perhaps, not a councillor. It 
might be said that Colonel M*Mahon 
was a privy councillor, but this cir¬ 
cumstance did not strengthen the 
argument on the other side. By hfe 
oath as secretary, supposing him a 
mere clerk, he would be bound faith¬ 
fully to read the communications to 
highness, and faithfully to 
^rite whatever, the Prince Regent 
VOL. V. PART J. 


should command; but in his character 
^ privy councillor he was bound by 
his oath to^ve his advice upon what 
he read. Was it fitting that the ca¬ 
binet ministers should have their ad¬ 
vice to the sovefei^n exp’osed to the 
animadversions of his pnvate secreta¬ 
ry ? If, indeed, interior and exterior 
cabinets were p^frts of our constitu¬ 
tion, there might be some reason for 
having a secretary to carry the com¬ 
munications from one to the other, if 
it were cxinstitutional for the sove- 
1%ign to have both an ostensible ministry 
and a private junto to carry on the 
government, such a secretary might be 
necessary to conduct the correspond¬ 
ence between these two bodies. If it 
were expedient that the high offices of 
the househfjld should be hawked about 
by the menial servants and attendants 
of the sovereign, as might happen on 
some occasions,'then the use of such 
an rtfficer as this might be apparent; 
though even then there ought to be a 
formal appointment, that the officer 
might be responsible.-—This was an 
important view of the subject, and de¬ 
served the most serious attention. 

If the time which the advisers of the 
crown had chosen for recommending 
this improper measure were consider¬ 
ed, their offence would appear under 
heavy aggravations. Public opinion 
proclaimed, that at this period least of 
all should any addition be made to 
the vast expenditure of the country.*— 
• Col. M*Mahon, in ,the first instance, 
was named to an office, the ab^tion 
of which a committee of the > Hfeuse 
had strongly reoommended; and when 
parliament decided that he shoulS not 
retain it, the ingenuity of government 
h^ been directed to discover a new 
omce still mere objectionable. What 
could be said of such a measure,but that 
a determination was evinced to create 
a place with the view of compensating 
Colonel M‘Mahon for that of \^ich 
he had been deprived, obedience to 
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the determinatiou of parliament ? It 
■was needless to say any thing of 
services of Colonel M’Maljon ; no one 
doubted the propriety of rewarding 
them; but were the places in the house¬ 
hold of the Regent) seized upon with 
such rapacit^ that nothing could be 
reserved for a faithful servant ? Would 
not the privy purse* suffice; or if the 
salary were inadequate, could not the 
place of equerry be subjoined ? If both 
together were insufficient, surely other 
situations might have beerhdiscovered 
to fill up the measure of reward.—But 
the Prince Regent, with all the vigour 
of youth, and without the infirmities of 
his father, could require no such as¬ 
sistance as ministers seemed anxious to 
provide for him. 

In support of the appointment, it 
was said, that the renowned champions 
of constitutional principles, the great 
advocates of popular rights,—-were ea¬ 
ger to declare—^what ?—^that the king 
should not have a private secretary— 
that the head of the executive govern¬ 
ment should not be relieved from that 
bodily labour from which any other 
person in the kingdom, having only 
half as much to do, would certainly 
claim an exemption. Such was the 
object to be accomplished by all this 
show of argument and noise of decla¬ 
mation. To accomplish their pur¬ 
pose, they had moved for the instru¬ 
ment by which Colonel M*Mahon had 
been appointed privatej»ecretary to the 
PriMe Regent. What occasion could 
th^ be for .producing papers which 
coA'Idgive the House no information i 
If Che instrument specified the precise 
duttes which Colonel M'Mahon had to 
perform, there might be some ground 
for its production ; but it contained no 
such specification, as it merely an¬ 
nounced that Colonel McMahon had 
been appointed private secretary to the 
Prijnee Regent. They who had ulte¬ 
rior views—they who thought the in- 
AftfOment illegal, would of course vote 


for the production of the papers; but 
other^ who had different views, would 
take in opposite course. The present 
was the proper moment to settle both 
the legality and expediency of the ap¬ 
pointment ; for even when it had been 
proved that the appointment was not 
illegal, its merits might still remain 
questionable. 

It was difficult to conceive how any 
person could regard the act as illegal.— 
Was it contended that the crown had 
1.0 power to create a new office ?— 
Those who entertained this opinion 
might he referred to the statute-book 
for proofs that such a power was con¬ 
stitutionally vested in the chief magi¬ 
strate of this country. The statute of 
Queen Anne expressly recognized new 
offices created by the crown, although 
it disqualified the holders from sitting 
in parliament.—But Colone'i M*Ma- 
hon was not a newlifficer in the strict 
sense of the word. The situation 
which Colonel Taylor held about his 
majesty was the same with that held by 
Colonel M‘Mahon about the prince; 
and both or none of the appointments 
jvas legal; yet when Colonel Taylor 
was named secretary to the king, ro 
objection was made. Every party in 
its turn had availed itself of the instru¬ 
mentality of Colonel Taylor, without 
discovering that his office was illegal^ 
or unconstitutional.—The private se- .J, 
cretary of the Regent, ’it had been 
said> was the organ of his pleasure to 
all his subjects. This was fine lan¬ 
guage ; but in what respect coufd he 
be called the organ of the^ Prince Re¬ 
gent's pleasure ? When we speak of 
tbc king^s pleasure, we understand the 
words to signify his approbation or 
disapprobation of any act of state ; but 
j'n that sense of the words Coloifbl 
M'Mahon could not communicate the 
pleasure of the Prince Regent in any 
way that could authorise the subject 
to obey it, or to act upon it with offi¬ 
cial responsibility. The private so-. 
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cretary did not hold any office of 
state, but had been appointed lor the 
sole purpose of relieving theincwdible 
bodily labour to which the increased 
apd increasing business of the country 
exposed the head of the executive go¬ 
vernment. The papers sent from the 
different public offices,—the number¬ 
less acts which it was necessary to sub¬ 
mit to the Prirfce Regent for his ap¬ 
probation or for his signature, some 
qf them very urgent, and consequently 
to be presented as such,—some less sd, 
,and hence to be disposed of m another 
manner,—thp manual labour attendant 
upon the^discharge of such duties, re¬ 
quired that some plan bhould be adopt¬ 
ed for lelitving tlie severity of exer- 
tioi^ F^’en the airangcmeut of the 
mass of communications submitted to 
the royal attention, was in itself a 
source of lal^iui wiiich required the 
employment of a secretary, by whose 
intervention the dispatch of public bu¬ 
siness might be greatly fdcilitated.-His 
majesty, it had been said, discharged 
all that labour for forty-live years 
without any such relief, nor did he ask 
assistance till he was driven to it by ai^ 
iriirmity, from which the Prince Re¬ 
gent was happily exempted. His ma- 
,tsty certainly did transact the public 
husiucss without the assistance of a 
private seqjvtary, and he did so to the 
Astonishment of isery one ; but while 

we did honour to the laborious acti- 

• 

vity snd diligence’of George III « we 
should remember some discriminating 
circumstances between him and the 
exalted pcillonage who ^low exercised 
the soversign authority. The king 
came to tlvc throne at a very early pe¬ 
riod of his life, and w'as gradually train¬ 
ed to those habits of business ^hich ac¬ 
commodated themselves to the gradual* 
increase of labour which every year of 
his reign produced, in him it pro¬ 
gressively became a task of compara¬ 
tive ease ; but the Prince Regent cn- 
.tefing upon the laborious details of go¬ 


vernment at a much more advanced 
sti^ige of life, could not be expected to 
possess tho(£ facilities in transacting 
public business, or that severe appli¬ 
cation to it, which was the result of 
early habit in hv royal father; and 
must be overwhelmed at once by the 
mass of business which comes before 
him, were it notTor the assistance of 
a secretary in the minor details of ar¬ 
rangement—Looking, therefore, at 
this part of the question ^lone, with¬ 
out adverting to the great increase of 
duties annexed to the office of the so- 
vereigE, arising out of the present state 
of the country, the motion was the 
most extraordinary one that had ever 
been brought before that House. It 
seemed to betray deep marks of a dis¬ 
position to complain in the absence of 
all grounds of complaint—of a determi¬ 
nation to find grievances where none 
existed ; but at *the same time it dis¬ 
played h miserable poverty of inven* 
tion.—Great pomp and solemnity had 
accompanied its whole progress down 
to the present moment. A month or 
six weeks before, notice was given by 
the honourable member of a motion 
upon a most important constitutional 
question. Expectation was excited— 
the day arrived, and lo! they were to 
decide whether the Prince Regent was 
to have a private secretary! Really 
it was a subject scarcely deserving of 
the solemnity whi«h had been attach¬ 
ed tef it; it wasjjrought forward rather 
from party views—rather for tho^ur- 
poses of misrepresentayon than^ny 
other. It was intended to persulde 
the country that Colonel M'MaXon 
would be the organ of communiesftion 
between that cabinet behind the throne^ 
of which so much had been said, and 
the official sewapts of the crown. He 
was to be represented as the channel 
through which would flow that stream 
of secret influence, of unseen power, 
by which the subordinate agents ofgo- 
vernment were aiipposedf^o be direct- 
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ed. But did any body believe all this ? 
Such common-place ^clamation might 
•erve very well to turn a paragraph in 
a newspaper, in order to keep alive an 
impression unfavourable to govern¬ 
ment, but was hardly worthy of se¬ 
rious refutation ; it was very well, to 
be sure, that it should be used by 
those who thoughlf the Prince Re 
gent’s pleasure could not be propeily 
communicated, because they wt re not 
the objects of it. The subject of the 
present motion was not of ,that grave 
nature which had been supposed ; and 
the appointment of Colonel M‘Mahoa 
as private secretary, was neither unlaw¬ 
ful nor inexpedient, unless the House 
were prepared to make the Piiiice Re¬ 
gent one of the greatest slaves in his 
own dominions. 

The motion was lost by a consider¬ 
able majority ; and never sutely was 
there a more sordid attempt at econo¬ 
my, or a more singular effort tb excite 
jealousy and alarm. In justice to the 
reader, a general view has bien pre¬ 
served of this memorable debate; it 
might be convenient for some peisons 
that their sentiments on this, as on 
other occasions, should be buried in 
oblivion, but it is for the advantage of 
the country that such things should be 
remembered To what does the ques- 
tion really amount which called forth 
this matvellous display of constitu¬ 
tional knowledge?—‘Was the appoint¬ 
ment of a private secretary to the 
prin^ illegal ? No ; since the crown 
has pn unquestionable power to create 
nettjioffices—Was it unconstitutional ? 
No ) for the private secretary had no¬ 
thing to do with affaiis of state—^he 
had no advice to give—-he had no re¬ 
sponsibility—he had no influence or 
power. Was it worth while, in point 
of economy, to dispute about an al¬ 
lowance of 20001. a-ycar to a person 
who should relieve the sovereign of 
this great empire, of labours which he 
could with tlie utmost difficulty over¬ 


take, and many parts of which it was 
quite i nsuitable to his dignity to per¬ 
form ?|^Upon constitutional princi¬ 
ples, surel), this appointment could 
not be assailed, while the spirit of eco¬ 
nomy which could seek its recal, was 
altogether unworthy of a great na¬ 
tion. 

The tcllcrship of the exchequer, an 
office of great antiquity, had been 
conferred on the Marquis of Biicking- 
liam and Lord Camden, as a reward 
ft^r the services of their respective fa- 
th- r*., the one of whom, Mr George 
Grenville, had been prime minister, and 
the othtr (Lord Camden) one of the 
greatest lawyers of this country. The 
office is as ancient as the exchequer it¬ 
self, and, like many other offices, be¬ 
stowed by the crown, confers'upon the 
holder a vested right with which the 
legislature cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances, interfere.—Tlie emoluments 
arise out of certain fees charged on 
the issue of the public monies, and they 
increase, of course, with the increase of 
tile public expenditure. A poundage 
on all sums issued for the ordinary and 
e;ctroordinarv service of the army, na¬ 
vy, oidnance, &c. besides a fee of two 
and a half per cent, on pensions and 
annuities are charged by the tellers. 
From a report of the commissioners 
of public accounts, dated in 1782, it 
appeared that the profits of this office, 
which in time of peace,'and when it 
was conferred, did not amount to more 
than 25001. per annum to each of the 
tellers, had risen to 70001. in co'nse- 
quence of the expence incuh*ed during 
the American w'ar. Frgm t)te report, 
of the committee of public expendi¬ 
ture in the year ISOS', it appeared that 
the emolui^ents of the tellers amounted 
at that time to 23,0001. per annum 
each, and there can be no doubt that 
a farther increa‘^e has since taken place. 
Tile principle on which the ftes are 
charged is such, that the emoluments 
increase, as already stated, in ppopw* . 
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tion to tlic increase of the pulllic ex¬ 
penditure ; and as they are t|us in¬ 
definite in amount, parliament had 
upon some occasions interfered, for 
the purposes of regulation The an¬ 
nuities lately conferred on theprincesses 
had been exempted from any deduction 
to the tellers. The subsidies granted to 
foreign powerE^had always in practice 
been exempted ; and although the tel¬ 
lers had formerly claimed five per cent. 
!>ii all sums issued for the extraordinaiy 
serviceof the army, yet on oneoccasion, 
•when a sum of 100,0001. had been 
granted for ‘this purpose, parliament 
reduced the fee to three shillings and 
nine-pence per cent. On these grounds 
Mr Creevy founded a series of resolu- 
tioiA, tha^bst of which declared, that 
“ it is the duty of parliament, in the 
present unparalleled state of national 
expenditure, «nd public calamity, to 
exercise its rights still farther over the 
fees now paid out of the public mo¬ 
ney at the exchequer, so as to confine 
the profits of the Marquis of Bucking- 
liam and Lord Camden to some fixed 
and settled sum of money, more con- 
furinabie in amount to the usual grant? 
of public money for public services, 
and mure suited to the present means 
.iiiJ lesourccs of the nation.’^ 

In support of the resolutions, it was 
naintainedf that the principle which 
"ives existence to and governs every 
public office, is .the benefit of the 
state. Government requires that Vari¬ 
ous branches of business should be 
transacted, ^nd persons pvust be found 
to transact them. The acceptance of 
S public dfficc implies an engagement 
to do the business and a nght to a 
compensation ; the officer h^s powers 
deleg ited to him necessarytfor the exe-^ 
euiion of his duties, but he has no other* 
right than to the reward of his labour; 
he has no right to any specific quantity 
of business ; that quantity must fluc¬ 
tuate according to circumstances, or 
•may be regulateci by the convenience 


of the state. If the good of the com- 
r.lunity require a diminution or anni- 
liilatioii of the business of his office, or 
the transfeience of it elsewhere, the of¬ 
ficer cannot oppose to new*regulations 
the diminution o*r annihilatioh of his 
profits; because, not the emolument 
of the officer, but^the advantage of the 
public, was the object of the institu¬ 
tion. To suppose a right in him to 
make such an objection, would be to 
suppose the office crcated»for his be- 
•tefit, that ^s, to suppose it to originate 
in a violation of public trust, an abuse 
of power, and an offence again-t the 
state. Where law or usage has annex* 
ed terms to the grant wliich limit the 
right of the executive power to re¬ 
sume or take it away, the reason seems 
to be, the expediency of leaving the 
officer in the exercise of the duties of 
his office, and iixlependent of the in¬ 
fluence tof that power, which might 
otherwise at pleasure remove him; but 
when it is no longer for public conve¬ 
nience that such duties should be ex¬ 
ercised, or when the exercise of them 
becomes an unnecessary expense to the 
public, it would be an inversion of the 
principle which governs such establish¬ 
ments to suffer that private emolu¬ 
ment, which was no motive for the in¬ 
stitution, to prevent or retard the abo¬ 
lition of them. It matters not what 
the duration or condition of tlie inte¬ 
rest giay be, whether for life or years, 
durii^ good behaviour or pleasure; 
all offices are equally subject toVhat 
governing principle for* the sakcAof 
which they were created-—the goodfof 
the public. * • 

The public cannot afford to mun- 
tain officers of any description at such 
an expense. This nation is in debt 
many hundreifs of millions. It raises 
every year to pay the interest and 
charges attending that debt an enor¬ 
mous sum, of which a poundage iis to 
Be paid to these officers^/or business 
from whence the public derive no ha- 
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nefit; and should additions be made 
this year to the public debt, unlf'S 
the legislature will inte^ose its au¬ 
thority, these fees of office will have 
their addition likewise. The profits 
arise in proportion 'to the increase of 
the public distress. If parliament 
thought it reasoni^bl^ formerly to make 
a reduction, because 100,0001 were 
iisued, what ought to be done now 
when seven millions are issued for ex- 
traordinariVs of the army ? It is not 
only the right, therefore, b'jt the dutv 
of parliament to interfere. 

But the reasons urged against the 
resolutions were deemed conclusive.— 
Some one had said, that he wished 
this question to be discussed as a mere 
question of private property between 
man and man. This was admitted to 
be a fair principle; but it should al- 
ways be recollected that one of the 
parties is tlie judge on this occasion, 
as parliament must represent the in¬ 
terest of the public, it could not 
be denied that the tellership of the ex¬ 
chequer was an ancient office, coeval 
indeed with the exchequer itself, and 
legally within the gift of the crown. 
The right of the present holders to 
the joint office was a vested right 
which could not be touched ; and the 
emoluments of the office legally grant¬ 
ed, formed also a vested interest which 
must be protected. Most of the landed 
estates in the counvry were enjoyed on 
no better title than a legal grant from 
thy rown. A case of parliamentary in- 
tei<(erence to regulate the office of audi- 
of the exchequer had been referred 
to; but in that ca8e> Lord Sandys the 
auditor had by some negligenceput it in 
the power of the attorney-general to 
have had the grant of the office re¬ 
called. It was the interest of the au¬ 
ditor in such circumstances to consent 
that the office should be reformed in 
the manner which government thought 
reasonable.—The conduct of parlia¬ 
ment in 178^ when it limited the emo¬ 


luments of the tellers to be afterwards 
appoii ted, clearly recognised the prin¬ 
ciple fhat the legislature had no right 
to interfere with the regular emolu¬ 
ments of persons enjoying vested 
ri ghts. The most serious consequences 
might be apprehended from any in¬ 
fringement on the rights of private pro¬ 
perty ; consequences compared with 
which the receipt of^ forty or fifty 
thousand a-year by the present tellers 
during their lives was of little mo¬ 
ment. The proceedings of parliament 
in 1782, which did not infringe Upon 
those vested interests, while they regu¬ 
lated the emoluments of the tellers w ho 
should be subsequently appointed, 
amounted to a clear pirliamencary re¬ 
cognition of the rights, antj a pT’-lia- 
mentary pledge that they should not 
be disturbed.—An honourable gentle¬ 
man (Mi Bdnkfs^ who had lately 
brought in a bill for the abolition of 
sinecure offices, uiiifoimly acknow¬ 
ledged the principle, tliat the vested 
interests of those to whom the offices 
had been legally granted should not 
be disturbed. Who could determine 
where the opposite principle if once 
admitted might stop ? I f parliament 
should once interfere with the emolu¬ 
ments of the tellers of the exchequer, 
and declare the compensation to be 
too great for the merits or labours ef 
the noble lords, what should prevent 
its interference with the church also, 
to -determine what bishops have re¬ 
wards disproportioned to their talents 
and services? Why not enquire into 
the state of fithes also, ahd the rights 
not only of the clergy, but'of the lay 
proprietors ? Where would such a 
scrutiny end if, disregarding the vested 
rights of individuals, parliament were 
to enquire into the adequacy or ina¬ 
dequacy of the remuneration for la¬ 
bour or services ? Parliament had no 
right" to consider whether Lords 
Buckingham and Camden had received 
rewards which were too great rthi 
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only question was, whether they were 
entitled to the ordinary emoluments of 
offices which had been legally «onfer> 
red on them.—The pres&nt motion 
xmght defeat the object of the sinecure 
of&e bill in another place. It might 
be said, ** see what the Commons are 
doing: they send up a bill professing 
to respect vested interests, and intend* 
ing merely to*abolish sinecures; but 
look at their votes, and you w'ill see 
that they are going on to the destruc¬ 
tion even of vested rights,** Such ar¬ 
guments would be powerful against 
a good bill. The office which was the 
subject of the motion, although ob¬ 
noxious 'on account of its enormous 
profits, could not continue very long; 
on| of the holders was above sixty 
years oltl, and the other nearly of the 
same age, so that parliament would, at 
no very distant period, be enabled to re¬ 
gulate or abolish the office without in¬ 
justice to individuals.—These argu¬ 
ments prevailed, and the motion was 
negatived by a considerable majority. 
One singular circumstance occurred 
in this debate ; the opposition were still 
more active to oppose the motion than 
^he ministers; and Messrs Tierney and 
Ponsonby not only voted but spoke 
at length on the same side with the 
Chancellor of the Exchtquer. 

A bill introduced Mr Bankes for 
abolishing sinecure offices, gave rise to 
a discussion of some interest. The 
bill had for its* object to abolish si¬ 
necure offices executed by deputy, pre¬ 
setting, at the same time, a respect* 
for the nights of thoae in tlie actual 
possession of the offices at the time. 
From the profits of these offices as 
they should fall in, it was intended 
to establish a fund out which the 
civil servants of the public might, pf- 
ter a certain length of time, be pro¬ 
vided with pensions corresponding to 
their merits. The measure haA been 
raised into favour with the people by 
•any exaggerated accounts of ad¬ 


vantages which it promised to secure ; 
and although it must be obvious to 
e^ry one, t|iat, in point of economy, 
such regulations could have no effect, 
since the profits of the offices abolish¬ 
ed were to be givqn in a difftrent shape 
to those who either had, or were 
supposed to have, claims on the pub¬ 
lic, yet were many efforts made to 
cast odium on those who ventured 
to oppose the bill.. Mr Perceval and 
his friends had not resisted the bill 
in its progress to the coiAmittee, but 
when the order of the day was mo¬ 
ved for taking the report into con¬ 
sideration, a discussion took place, 
of which the following is the sub¬ 
stance : 

In support of the bill it w'as said, 
that DO better method could be found 
of rewarding high and efficient services 
in the state than by salaries proportion¬ 
ed to their importance. That as the 
House.had formerly agreed to certain 
resolutions which laid down the prin¬ 
ciple that sinecure office^ should either 
be abolished or regulated, it was bound 
to support the present bill, which was, 
in fact, framed upon these resolutions. 
—An opinion had been intimated that 
the power of the crown had not in¬ 
creased of late years ; but was it pos¬ 
sible to look at the immense expendi¬ 
ture of the country ; at the great mi¬ 
litary and naval establishments; the 
vast patronage thus placed in the hands 
of ihe crown ; at the increase of the 
revenue, and bf the number of people 
employed in its collection; wa^ pos¬ 
sible to look at these* things wAnout 
being convinced that dependent^ on 
the crown was Extended to all pjirts of 
the country in a degree quite unexam¬ 
pled in former times ? It was no light 
eonsideratiun, also, that some of the 
greatest commercial and corporate bo¬ 
dies in the country were in the habit of 
lookingupto theministeisof the crown 
for favour and protection. These had 
been times, indeed, wyen the yifluenee 
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of the crown was more openly exerted 
in the Commons House of Parliament 
but could there be a doub{ that mudn 
of open corruption still remained, and 
had become an object of just abhor¬ 
rence to the^ people ? The present mea¬ 
sure, if adopted, would have the bene¬ 
ficial effect of purifying the future 
parliaments of tn6 oountry.-—It was 
enough to excite suspicion, that the 
offices which this bill proposed to abo¬ 
lish, were represented as, in some mea¬ 
sure, the outworks necessaj^ to the 
protection of the crown, while the/ 
are, in truth, as a mill-stone attach¬ 
ed to the monarchy, threatening to 
weigh it to the ground—The recent 
vote of the House, by which the si¬ 
necure office of paymaster of widows* 
pensions was abolished, had raised the 
character of the Commons in the es¬ 
timation of the country. There ne¬ 
ver wa<! a moment when it was more 
important to preserve and increase 
that estimation. Let the House now 
prove that the act alluded to proceed¬ 
ed not from the effervescence of the 
moment, but that the Commons were 
prepared to advance upon principle 
to the abolition of sinecures at once 
useless and odious.—It might be wrong 
to delude the people with the idea that 
the measures now recommended would 
materially diminish the public burdens; 
but great joy would be difl'used by the 
conviction that parliament had deter¬ 
mined to sanction such branches of 
euenditure only as the*"public service ^ 
tli^is^nsably required.—-If the bill 
d into a law, it would remove 
muen of the existing corruptions of 
parliament. Had Mr Pitt and Mr 
Buike been alive, they would have 
given their cordial support to the bill, 
which did not piopose tq deprive the 
crown of the power of rewarding me¬ 
rit, but to prevent the public money 
from being lavished in di -graceful si¬ 
necures. The bill before the House 
would form a s^^fe guard to the crown, 


particularly at a time when the people 
were sdmuch disgusted with sinecures. 
The House had, by a former vote, gi¬ 
ven the couhtry a pledge of its inde¬ 
pendence, and would, bv the vote of 
that night, redeem this pledge. 

it was answered, that, as the House 
appeared to be in some measure pledged 
to the principle of the bill, it had been 
the wish of those who opposed it, that 
it should be carried through the com¬ 
mittee, and presented in the most 
perfect shape to which it could be^ 
brought; but now that this had been 
done, it was proper that the objec¬ 
tions to it, both in the details and 
in the principle, should be considered. 
—In considering the details, it ap¬ 
peared that the bill proposed a most 
inconvenient union of different offices, 
as in the instance of the keeper of the 
great seal, and justice general'of Scot¬ 
land ; while the pro'posal^of retaining 
many offices, and aboli>hing the sala¬ 
ries attached to them, was rather an 
extraordinary one.—The bill propo¬ 
sed, also, to incorporate the office of 
auditor-general with that of president 
of the con mil, and thus to save the 
salar} of ihc former place; but it waR 
difficult to onceive upon what prin¬ 
ciple of jubticL the president of the 
council could be called on, without 
any additional lemuneration, to take, 
upon himself the rrsponsihility of au¬ 
ditor of the exchequer. It nad been 
said that this office might be dischar¬ 
ged as hitherto by deputy ; but it was 
contrary to every principle of Justice 
to make any man responsiUe for the 
conduct of a deputy not of,his own ^ 
appointing.—The bill also provided, 
that the office of clerk of the pells 
should be,united to that of keeper of 
the privy seal; yet, on a very recent 
occasion, when money was to be raised, 
the deputy clerk of the pells exercised 
a controul upon the privy seal.—The 
bill, after stating the offices to be abo¬ 
lished in Ireland, contained this rc- 
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markable clause, ** provided always 
that uo offices shall from henceforward 
be granted in reversion.** Now* when 
all the sinecures are abolished, nothing 
c;in be left of which the reversion may 
be given, as it is well known that effi¬ 
cient offices cannot be thus granted.-— 
In the offices of clerk of the first-fruits 
and custos brevium a fee-simple had 
been granted f it was absurd, there¬ 
fore, to talk of making any alteration 
on them, while a disposition to protect 
all vested interests was professed.—^Tlte 
law offices in the disposal of the chief 
justices were of course vested interests 
in the present holders which could not 
be taken'from them. The labours of 
these high officers, particularly of the 
chigf justice of the King*8 Bench, 
would be veiy ill paid, but for the ad¬ 
dition to their other emoluments deri¬ 
ved from*the^r right to dispose of the 
offices which it wSs now intended to 
abolish; and, if the abolition should 
take place,‘the salaries of the judges 
- must be greatly augmented.—But the 
principle of the bill was perfectly ab¬ 
surd and extravagant; it amounted in 
fact to this, that the crown should no]; 
have the power of securing for the 
public service men who might be the 
most capable of serving it w ith advan¬ 
tage, unless they chanced to be in cir- 
cumstancei which might enable them 
to resign without inconvenience all 
other professions or pursuits. It is 
cnly by such places as those which this 
bill would abolish, that the crown has 
the |)ower of prevailing on men who 
are not independent in their fortunes, 
^ind who jinust look to their own exer¬ 
tions for the support of their families, 
to enter into the public service. Sup¬ 
pose that the sovereign, at my future 
period, were to be surrouflded by aris- 
tocritical. combinations, and that to 
preserve his proper place in the consti¬ 
tution, he should deem it necessary to 
•all to his service some gentleman from 
• ‘ I 


the other side of the house. The gen- 
tl^an most worthy of being selected, 
mrght, in dijty to himself and his fa¬ 
mily, be compelled to refuse office, 
unless the crown had something to 
bestow in addition to the i-egular sa¬ 
lary. The existence of sinecure offi¬ 
ces would, in the above circumstan¬ 
ces, contribute lAaftrially to the in¬ 
dependence of the crown, and to the 
support of its proper rank in the 
constitution.-—Some persons concei¬ 
ved the in|luence of the eVown to be 
exorbitant; but an appeal might be 
made to the good sense of the coun¬ 
try, whether that influence wis too 
great. The progress of information 
and the accumulation of wealth had 
communicated of late years to the aris¬ 
tocratic and democratic branches of 
the constitution, far more weight and 
influence, than all the existing offices 
together, with tKe increased patronage 
of the alV-my, and the collection of the 
revenue, had bestowed on the crown. 
Even the late debates and divisions in 
the House of Commons proved, that 
there existed no such preponderating 
influence as the crowu was supposed 
to exert over parliament.—The pro¬ 
posed measure could not be a mat¬ 
ter of indifference as it respected the 
crown; and it was for the wisdom of 
parliament to say, whether it would 
not lead to the dangerous diminution 
of an influence wNch is by no means 
too elctensive. ^ great blow would be 
given to the monarchy were the »own 
deprived of the means of callin^^iny 
man to its service not completely jin- 
dependent in his fortune. A pension, 
after service for a certain number of 
years, would by no means form an 
adequate inducement, as every man of 
proper feeling would prefer the means 
of providing permanently for his fa- 
m ly, to any provision which was to be 
made merely for his own life.—These 
arguments proved unsuccessful; ^he 
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report of the committee was agreed to, 
aad the bill ordered to be read a third 
time. , * 

The enormous amount of the ex¬ 
penditure of Great Britain, and the 
system of ^nance which it has been 
found convenient to adopt, have in¬ 
volved the public accounts in great 
perplexity and confosion. This is the 
result, however, of the magnitude and 
intricacy of the subject alone ; for it 
cannot be denied that the utmost skill 
and talent, as well as the greatest in¬ 
tegrity, have been diiplayed by go¬ 
vernment in reiterated attempts to sim¬ 
plify and familiarize the details to the 
public mind As the subject is of the 
greatest interest and importance to the 
country, the knowledge and acuteness 
of the most distinguished members on 
both sides of the House of Commons, 
are annually employed in its investiga¬ 
tion ; and so great was the expendi¬ 
ture during the present year, so se¬ 
vere were the difficulties which pressed 
upon the national rcsourses, that a 
greater share of attention than usual 
was devoted to the state of the fin¬ 
ances. The necessity of imposing 
some new taxes drew from Mr Van- 
sittart, who had succeeded Mr Per¬ 
ceval as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a detailed exposition of the national 
burdens and resources, which was emi¬ 
nently distinguished for perspicuity. 
Mr Huskisson, M^ Tierney, and Sir 
Thomas Turton, took an active share 
in tb'S important discussion; and va- 
riop resolutions* were moved, with the 
viaw of exhibiting a distinct statement 
toHhe legislature and to the country 
of the situation in which the empite 
stood at this time, with reference to 
Sts expenditure and resources. 

The financial measures for the year 
had been nearly ananged by Mr Per¬ 
ceval before his death; and his suc¬ 
cessor had, with some exceptions, be- 
«ti>wcd entire approbation on the plans 


of that eminent man.—Mr Vansittart* 
in thel speech which he delivered on 
bringing forward the budget, recapi¬ 
tulated the charges of the year, and 
afterwards proceeded to the statement 
of the ways and means by which it was 
proposed that those charges should be 
defrayed.—For the navy, exclusive of 
ordnance for the sea service, the sum al» 
ready voted was 19,702;3y9).; for the 
army, including barracks and commis¬ 
sariat, and the military service of Ire- 
knd, 17,756,1601. The extraordina¬ 
ries of the army incurred last year, be¬ 
yond the sum granted, amounted to 
2,300,0{X}1.; besides which, there had 
been voted on the same account for 
the present year, 5,000,0001. for Great 
Britain, and 200,0001. for Ireland; ^nd 
for the ordnance, including Ireland, 
5,279,8971* The miscellaneous ser¬ 
vices were stated at 2,350,0001.; and 
a vote of credit df 3,600,0001. for 
Great Britain, and 200,0001. for Ire¬ 
land, was pioposed.—The subsidies 

i rranted in the present year were ncar- 
y the same as in the last, being for 
&cily 400.0001., and for Portugal 
200,0(K)1. These several items amount¬ 
ed to '>8,l.S8,4-56l.—To these sums 
were added 100,2921. for repayment of* 
pait of the loyalty loan, 1,700,0001. 
voted for interest on exchequer bills, 
and 2,387,6001. for exchequer bills is¬ 
sued on the aids of the year. These 
three items, amounting tb 1,187,8921., 
constituted the separate charge of 
Great Britain, and when added to the 
sum of 58,188,4561., which was the 
total of the supplies before tttated, made 
the general amount of 62,376,8481. 
Deducting from this the Irish charges 
of 7,025,7(X)1., the result was, that the 
total of tMe supplies to be provided by 
.Great Britain for the year 1812, was 
55,3 0.6481. 

Such was the enormous amoqnt of 
the charge. The following are the 
means by which the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer proposed that it should be 
met:—The annual duties wen. taken 
as usual at 3,000,0001.; tl}e surplus of 
the consolidated fund, including the 
property tax, 20,400,0001.} the lot¬ 
tery 300,0001.; the loan in the 5 per 
cent, annuities, contributed by the sub- 
'scribers of the exchequer bills in the 
spring of the present year,6,789,6251.; 
and exchequer bills intended to be is¬ 
sued on the vote of credit 3,(KX),000l. 
This last sum would make no addition 
to the unfunded debt, an equal sifm 
granted on the vote of credit of the 
last year halving been funded and not 
replace^ by any fresh issue. I'he old 
naval stores which had been carried to 
the public account, would produce 
44d,2l81.; the surplus of ways and 
means of last year, 2,209,6261.; and 
last of all came the loan contracted 
for on tne preceding day, . 5,650,0001. 
These various items amounted to 
55,390,4691.; and the ways and means 
thus exceeded the supplies by about 
*40,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in further explanation of his views, re¬ 
marked, that the surplus of the con%o. 
•lidated fund had been estimated upon 
the average produce of the principal 
branches of the revenue in the last 
three years, adding what was necessary 
to compk'te the estimate of the yearly 
receipt of the permanent duties impo¬ 
sed in the last session. The produce of 
all the duties in the quarter ending the 
5tJj of July, 1811, fell considerably, 
short of the quarter ending the 5th of 
July, IfiflO; the quSrter ending the 
10th oil October, 1811, fell short also 
of the corresponding quarter in 1810 j 
but the quarter ending the 5th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1812, exceeded the quarter ending 
the 5th of January, 1811, by 31,0001.; 
and the quarter ending the 5th of 
April, 1812, exceeded the correspond- 
iug quarter in 1811, by novless than 
463|000l. a sum much surpassing any 
increase wbiclj the new diitic.^^ could 


have occasioned, and which sulfictent- 
1^ proved that the revenue was, upon 
the whole, (in an improving 8tate.~ 
The estimate of the war taxes had been 
formed upon the average of the three 
years ending the#5th of April, 1812. 
The war duties of customs and excise* 
with some smaller items, amounted to 
10,041,5661.; of flie property .tax there 
would remain for the service of the pre¬ 
sent year 13,055,0001.; and adding 
that sum to the amount of the customs 
and exci*^, there would a total of 
war taxes of 23,096,0001. From this 
sum there was deducted 2,706,0001.* 
appropriated to the charge of various 
loans, which left for the ways and meant 
of the present year,20,390,0001.—^Thc 
sum raised on account of Great Bri¬ 
tain, by the loan concluded the prece¬ 
ding day, was 15,650,0001. The capi¬ 
tal created on account of this sum was 
27,544,0001. ‘J per cent, stock; on 
wbich^n annual charge of 1,110,0231. 
would arise. The rate of interest to 
the subscribers would be 51. 5s. 7d. 
per cent., and the total charge to the 
public, 71. Is. lO'd. This might ap¬ 
pear a high rate of interest, but it 
should be remembered, that the sum 
borrowed in the present year had rare¬ 
ly been equalled ; and so large a sum 
had never been raised on belter terms 
in any period of war. There had been 
a former loan in the course of the 
present year, aixi exchequer bills had 
beftn funded j|o a considerable amount. 
The exchequer bills funded ai^ the 5 
per cent, loan, amounted togt^her to 
12,221,3251., making in 5 perccent- 
stock, a capital of 13,199,0311.* the 
interest of which was 659,9511.* and 
the sinking fund 131,9901.* amount¬ 
ing, together with the charge of ma- 
iiagemcnt* to 795,9011. The rate of 
interest on this sum was 51. 8s., and 
the total charge 61. iOs. 2id. per cent. 
The charge to the public on the whole 
money tran‘'action3 of the year,•there¬ 
fore. ko f'r as respect I'd the Jundefl 
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debt, was 6l. ISs. 9d. per cent.; and 
the total amount to be provided fo^ 
1,905,92tl. 

In proposing new taxes to meet this 
additional charge, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer departed, in some mea¬ 
sure, from the plans of his predeces¬ 
sor.—His first proposition went mere¬ 
ly to discontinue tht; bounty on the 
exportation of printed goods. This 
bounty had grown from a small charge 
to a very large one, amounting, up¬ 
on an average of the last th’-ee years, 
to the sum of 808,0001., a circum¬ 
stance, in one respect, highly satisfac¬ 
tory, as it shewed the great increase 
which had taken place in the exporta¬ 
tion of the manufacture; but it also 
proved that the necessity of granting 
a bounty to encourage this exporta¬ 
tion had ceased, and that considerable 
advantage might be derived from its 
suppression. Printed goods, from 
the improvement in the manulacture, 
and the extensive use of machinery, 
could now be afforded much cheaper, 
without the bounty, than they had 
been formerly even with its assist 
ance. The state of the world, with 
respect to commerce, was peculiar¬ 
ly favourable to the discontinuance of 
the bounty system. Wherever Bri¬ 
tish manufactures were permitted to 
enter, their superiority was universally 
acknowledged j where they did not 
find their way, it was not on account 
of their dearness or in^rrior quaFitv, 
but b^use they were excluded by ri- 
goroiira prohibitions : but when these 
should cease, the country might again 
expeht to see its manufactures spread¬ 
ing thtemselves over the continent with¬ 
out the assistance of bounties. That 
which it was now proposed to discon¬ 
tinue, amounted to no more than 4d. 
per yard on printed goods of the worst 
quality, and l^d. a yard on the best, 
an amount much within the ordinary 
fluctuations of price from accidental 


causes. This proposition, therefore, 
appeared free from all reasonable ob¬ 
jection'; for the remainder of the plan, 
it could only be said, that in the choice 
of evils the least had been selected. 

An additional duty was first propo¬ 
sed on tanned hides and skins. That 
this tax would, in some measure, fall 
upon the poor by affecting the price 
of shoes, was admitted \ but, in other 
respects, the article appeared a very 
fit olucct of taxation ; since, in the 
lotig fist of our taxes, it was almost 
the only one on which no addition had 
been made for a great number of years. 
The former duties had been imposed 
so long ago as the years 1709 and 
1711 ; and it was only proposed, after 
the lapse of a whole century, to d^ju- 
blethcm. Anolhei recommendation of 
the new tax on leather at this t^me, was 
the*cheap and plentiful sr-pply of the 
law material, which fiad, ol late years, 
been introduced from South America. 
This supply had been estimated ascqual 
to onc-third of the whole manufacture^ 
and had occasioned a very convidcra- 
ble fall of price in the article, both for 
home consumption and for exporta¬ 
tion. C-alculatiiig upon an average of 
the prouuii of the former duties for 
the last three yeai s, the additional duty 
was expected to produce 825,0001. a 
year. • 

An additional duty was next pro¬ 
posed on glass. The duties on this 
article had been considerably increased 
in 1805; but, after an extensive,en¬ 
quiry among the manufacturer', Mr 
Perceval had been convinceS, that an 
additional tax would not be hijurioiis 
to the trade. It was not probable, in¬ 
deed, that the consumption would be 
lessened by*the increase of price which 
this duty would occasion, as glass was 
an article very little in use among the 
lower classes of society; and such was 
the opinion of the manufactuiers them¬ 
selves, who only asked protection 
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against foreign competition^ by suifici* 
ent duties on importation) and proper 
drawbacks on exportation. The pro¬ 
duce of this tax, calculating as before, 
qn an average of the last three years, 
would be fi28,{)001. 

The next proposition went to add a 
duty equivalent to 10 per cent, on 
those already existing on tobacco, an 
article of exteftsive, yet luxurious, ra¬ 
ther than necessary,use; and one which 
afforded the best criterion of its abili¬ 
ty to bear an additional tax, namely, 
that-the consumption of it had pro¬ 
gressively increased under the former 
duties. There was no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the proposed addition would 
cither diminish the consumption, or 
ma^rially increase the frauds upon the 
revenue ; and, estimating the produce 
on an average as before, it might aa^y 
be taken*at ^07,0W)l. * 

A regulation of the duties already 
paid on property sold by auction was 
also suggested. It was well known 
*<4iat landed estates and other kinds of 
property were frequently put up to 
auction, not for tne purposes of a fair 
sale, but of ascertaining their valu4, 
with a view to private bargains ; they 
were then bought in, by wliich the 
duty was avoided, and afterwards dis¬ 
posed of by private contract, at a price 
^founded upon the biddings which had 
taken place. It had been the inten¬ 
tion of t}ic le*gislature, that all persons 
who obtained the' benefit of the com- 
petiyon at a public sale, should be 
subject to the charge imposed upon 
auctions. It was now pfoposed, there¬ 
fore, thafe property put up to auction 
should be charged with duty, whether 
actuattf sold or bought in ; but that, 
in case it should appear at the end of 
twelve months that the property still 
belonged to its original owner, the du¬ 
ty should be repaid. It was, also, well 
known that many articles, parriciilarly 
ot imported merchandise, were exempt- 
. -dffrom duty, altjiough sold by public 


auction. It was a coitimon practice m 
ules to mingle such privileged goods, 
mth those whibh were not 'privileged, 
by which means frauds on the revenue 
were frequently accomplisjied. It was 
therefore proposed, that when any 
goods liable to duty were introduMd 
into a sale of goods which were ex¬ 
empted from it, the whole should be 
immediately rendered chargeable wttb 
the duty. From the nature of the case, 
nothing like an accurate estimate could 
be formec^of the produce of these re¬ 
gulations ; but, on a due consideration 
of all the circumstances, Mr Perceval 
had thought that it would not be over¬ 
rated at 100,0001. 

The articles hitherto enumerated, 
except the bounty on printed goods, 
were all duties of excise. The next 
proposal related to the postage of lelf. 
ters; an addition was intended of a 
penny on every single letter carried 
more than twenty miles, whether from 
. the metropolis or the provincial post 
towns. The necessity of increasing 
this tax, which must operate as a con¬ 
siderable charge on commercial cor¬ 
respondence, was matter of regret; 
yet, when the satisfaction and conve¬ 
nience derived from the post-office, and 
the progressive increase of correspond¬ 
ence through the country were consi¬ 
dered, no duty would, perhaps, be paid 
with less reluctance. The proposed 
increase might be (estimated, according 
to the present^ extent of correspond- 
.ciice, at 220,0001. ’ \ 

All the above article^ were such as 
had been selected by the late Mr Per¬ 
ceval, and would have formed part of 
the plan which Jie intended to *have 
proposed to parliament. The remain¬ 
ing deficiency would, according to the 
intention of*the late minister, have 
been supplied by a tax on private 
brewing,—In the year 1806, when the 
Marquis of Lansdowne held the o^ce 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
had suggested a similar iax, which was 
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•tron^ly opposed, on the ground of its 
lainging pnvate families under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the excise ; an objection, 
the full farce of which must have been 
admitted, if means had not been ta¬ 
ken to avoid all scrutiny by an easy 
commutation upon the principle of the 
assessed taxes. The plan of Mr Per¬ 
ceval was, indeed, Bee from the ob¬ 
jection which had been stated, as it 
proceeded upon the principle of a rate 
according to, the numbers in each fa¬ 
mily. To the proposition, pvcn when 
Uius modiBed, however, insuperable 
objections occurred. In the first place, 
the produce of the intended duty taken 
at the rate of five shillings a-head (the 
proposed assessment) bad been greatly 
miscalculated, and instead of500,0001., 
which was the sum required, would 
only amount to 250,0001. or 300,0001. 
But a still stronger objection occurred 
to the tax, from its unequal operation 
on the poorer classes. A poor man 
would brew the exact quantity requi¬ 
red for the consumption of his family 
calculated upon the most frugal plan, 
while a rich man would provide for 
the entertainment of many visitors, 
and for the much more liberal con¬ 
sumption of his household : 'I’he con¬ 
sequence therefore would be, that if 
the tax were assessed at an equal rate 
upon each person in the family, the 
poor man would pay upon each barrel 
of a much inBrior liquor a higher rate 
of duty than the ricli y/ould be Char¬ 
ged ^ the best which could be pre¬ 
pared—In Itep of this tax, various mi- 
nutj; additions were therefore proposed 
on such of the assessed taxes as operate 
on the principle of sumptuary laws. 
The amount of these additions was cal¬ 
culated at 515,0001.; and the whob of 
the proposed duties would thus amount 
to ! ,903,0001. It was very satisfactory 
to know, that after the country had 
ao often appeared to have exhausted 
its resources, and after it had been so 
aften stated that no fit subject for 


taxation remained, it was still practica¬ 
ble to provide, with so little pressure- 
on the people, and especially on the 
lower classes of the community, so 
large a sum as that of which the de¬ 
tails have just been explained. 

The measures of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of which the above is 
a sketch, met with universal approba¬ 
tion ; and every one was astonished, 
that by means apparently so simple, so 
great an addition could be made to the 
revenue of the country.—The fall 
which had taken place, however, in the 
public funds, and tl»e comparatively 
disadvantageous terms on which the 
late loan had been effected, called forth 
some observations from Mr Huskis- 
son, whose opinion, in matters fi¬ 
nance, is entitled to great respect. 
TMs gentleman ascribed these unfa- 
vcB'able symptoms,in a g;)feat measure, 
to the support which England is ac¬ 
customed to give to the credit of Ire¬ 
land ; and he stated some very singu¬ 
lar circumstances respecting the re*— 
venue of the sister kindgom. It ap¬ 
peared, that last year the interest upon 
t/ie debt of Ireland was 4?,400,0001., 
exceeding by half a million the whole 
amount <jf lier revenue; so that, in 
fact, she had no revenue at all which 
was productive of benefit to the em¬ 
pire. In the course of twelve years, ^ 
since the Union, the addition made to 
her public debt was 68,5()0,0Q0l.; the 
interest upon this sum 3,190,0001.; 
while the increased revenue to prq^ide 
for the payment of that interest did 
not exceed 1,3^/0,0001. Budh had been 
the condilion of her financialrconcerns' ‘ 
since the Union ; nor did it appear that 
they were now in a train of amend¬ 
ment.—T«e increase in the charge for 
the management of the revenue was not 
less singular. Before the Union it was 
350,0001., and now it was no less than 
1X)O,OO01., although the revenue to be 
collected had only been augmented by 
1,370,0001.; so that i}0 less a sum than . 
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550,0001. was*charged for managing a 
revenue of 1,370,0001. Such a state of 
things imperiously demanded investiga- 
tjon. Although the Irish finances were 
ip this unprosperous condition, it was 
universally admitted, that no part of 
the united kingdom was more rapidly 
improving; the rent of land had risen 
prodigiously; the progress made in a* 
griculture had*been great; the mann« 
factiires of Ireland had not been mate¬ 
rially injured by the war; yet it was 
not a little singular, that the produce 
of almost all the taxes in Ireland had 
of late years declined in proportion to 
her prosperity and her means of paying 
them, in the year J799, the impost 
upon leather gave a revenue of S5,0(X)1. 
an^in 1811, it had fallen to -1<0,0001., 
though the consumption of that arti¬ 
cle must have greatly increased. The 
same reiflarl^ applied to the tax lin 
malt and beer, rt 171)9, the average 
quantity on which the duty was 
charged was 12,000 barrels ; in the 
last year it was only 7,000. To what 
then was this diminution owing P It 
was certain, that, besides great laxi¬ 
ty in the collection of the revenue^ 
there existed something like a conni¬ 
vance at fraud. The country was deep¬ 
ly indebted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland, fo.r the uncea- 
sing pain^he had taken to secure a 
more adequate collection of the taxes; 
but he had Entirely failed, since no¬ 
thing but a complete change of sys. 
tern ^ould effect so desirable an object. 
The defalcation would appear the more 
remarkabl^when it wJ^ understood, 
that in Iseland not one direct tax was 
known ; and that in this respect her 
situation was better than that of any 
other country of tlie worldp with the 
exception of the United States. Tlie 
public credit of Ireland stands much 
higher than that of Great Britain; and 
yet this country was lending*to the 


sister kingdop assistance which she 
t^uld by no means afford. If the pub¬ 
lic credh ofGr^t Britain had not been 
thus grievously injured, the loan might 
have been contracted for on much bet¬ 
ter terms than these actually obtained* 
Upon a review of the state of the 
national finances, Mr Huskisson de^ 
dared, that an sAtehtion to economy 
had become indispensable ; that consi¬ 
derable retrenchments ought to be 
made in the public establisjiments, paiv 
ticularly ig the naval department, and 
fhat a change of system, as to matters 
of finance, was imperiously demanded 
by the circumstances of the country.— 
Sir Thomas Turton and Mr Tierney 
were of the same opinion ; and in order 
to give a distinct view of the finances 
of the country, these gentlemen re¬ 
spectively moved a series of resolu¬ 
tions, embracin|T a comparative state¬ 
ment of the income, public expenditure, 
and dcRt, as in the years 1802 and 
1812. Mr Tierney’s resolutions had 
no other object than to explain the pro¬ 
gress of the public expenditure, and 
thus to enforce the necessity of some 
plan of economy and financial reform ; 
but Sir Thomas Turton’s views were 
somewhat different, his last resolution 
having concluded, by declaring the 
necessity of peace, to avert the finan¬ 
cial ruin with which the country was 
threatened. There were few, indeed, 
who concurred wish him in this opi¬ 
nion^ and as it^appeared to the Chan- 
jcellor of the Exchequer that t’»e re¬ 
solutions proposed by bpth these, gen¬ 
tlemen were inaccurate and defective, 
he himself came forward with a series 
of counter resolutions which will be 
found iu the Appendix.♦ They afford 
by far the most distinct and compre¬ 
hensive view «f the state of the com¬ 
merce and revenue of the country, 
of the public income, expenditure, and 
debts, funded and unfunded, at the^pe- 


Vide Appendix, 
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riod to which they ref«»r, that is now 
before the public ; and if the ske^h 
n^ich they present Af ihe growing 
debts and burdens of the country be 
auch as to^teach her an impressive les¬ 
son of prudence and economy, it is no 
less calculated, by the display of her 


great wealth and resources, to silence 
those shallow persons who are so for¬ 
ward to announce to the world, that a 
failure of pt^cuniary means might have 
compelled England to submit her for¬ 
tunes to the insolence of her enemies. 
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Slate of the Nightly Watch and Police of the Metropolis. Account of the 
Riots in different Paris of the Country. BUI for increasing the J^’nti hment 
of Pcrsofis breaking or destroying Prames. Bill for preventing the admini¬ 
stering or taking unlawful Oaths. Report of a Secret Committee on the dis- 
* turbed State of certain Counties. BUI jor the Preservation of the Public 
Peace in ih'e disturbed Counties, 


^I^fEjcelings of the people of Eng¬ 
land were, about the beginning of this 
year, wound up to the highest pitch 
of am£^em?nt^nd horror, by the per¬ 
petration of barbarities hitherto un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of the country. 
Crimes of deep atrocity, of wanton 
and savage cruelty, have been of rare 
occurrence in this island; and although 
offences against property have increa¬ 
sed in full proportion to the growing 
wealth and luxury of the people, it is 
to the honour of the national charac¬ 
ter, that crimes of aggravated baseness 
and enormity have b^een little known 
amongst us.. In some foreign coun- 
.hes, excesses of all kinds arc so fre¬ 
quent, that they excite neither indig¬ 
nation nor horror ; 'they are enumera¬ 
ted an^ng the ordinary occurrences of 
the day, and quickly sink into obli¬ 
vion. Whctfsuch acts aTe perpetra- 
this eouiitry, one general move¬ 
ment of d^estation pervades the pub¬ 
lic mind; the whole powers of the ma¬ 
gistracy are put io the mort wgorous 
operation ; the attention of the legis¬ 
lature IS instantly roused, and the land 
resounds with shouts of indignation 
and vengeance. • 

The solitary malignity of a wretch 
lyliotc name will iij future be classed 
VOL. V. PART I. 


with those of the monsters who have 
outraged and astounded humanity, had 
exterminated two whole families of in¬ 
nocent and unofFunding being*?, with 
circumstances of matchless cruelty.— 
The metropolis was in a ferment; a- 
larm and distraction pervaded all cor¬ 
ners of it; every one dreaded, lest him¬ 
self and all who were dear to him, might 
become the next victims of a malignity, 
Avhich seemed to transcend all limits, 
and to defy all calculation. The na¬ 
ture and extent of theconspir icy were, 
for some time, unknown ; and as no 
one could think that a single blood¬ 
thirsty monster could have required 
80 much to satiate him, the existence 
of an extensive and fbrmidable combi- 
natioikwas very ^'nerally believed. In 
thcalarmofthe moment, many causeless 
arrests took place, and irumy iiir.'xxnt 
persons were exposed to a pairi'*nl i.id 
disgraceful scrutiny. The real cnipx- 
nal, however, was at last securtcl; yet 
owing to a degree of negligence which 
mus(,for ever reflect discredit on those 
to whose care lie was encrusted, he 
was suflered to elude by suicide the 
vengeance of the law. Conjectures, 
formed in the moment of alarm and 
dismay, were contradicted^ to the sur¬ 
prise and relief of all; the ruffian, who 
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had already disappoinISed the justice of 
the country, was a^ertained to llave 
been the solitary acyor ih the late atro¬ 
cious scenes, and people seemed to have 
learned, ^or the time, the extent 
which human ferdbity was capable of 
reaching. 

Some great &idt, it was supposed, 
must be ^argeable on a system of po¬ 
lice, which exposed the inhabitants of 
London to such dangers, and as the 
first suggestions of fear are always ex¬ 
travagant, many personse would hnve 
been willing to have surrendered their 
liberties, with the view of securing 
protection to their persons. A cry 
was raised for the establishment of a 
preventative armed police ; but the 
madness of such a proposal could uut 
long escape observation. 

A preventative armed police can be 
nothing but a military police, and to 
subject the metropolis, as .well as all 
the more considerable cities in the 
kingdom, to the government of sol¬ 
diers, would have been, in fact, to sur¬ 
render the liberties of the country. 
Those who appeared to believe that 
the soldiers might easily have been re¬ 
tained in subordination to the civil 
power, must have known little of the 
character of an army. It can never 
be safe to tell a body of men, who 
are naturally desirous of pre-eminence, 
that the tranquillity of the state can¬ 
not be preservedVithout their yid, nor 
is jt possible, after such a declaration, 
to enforce respect to the civil power, 
which thuc declares itself incompe¬ 
tent to the exercise of its most im¬ 
portant functions.* But besides being 
more dangerous, a military police must 
be always less effective than a well*or¬ 
dered civil police; close and pjitient 
attention to the disco'vciy and preven¬ 
tion of crimes constitutes the most va¬ 
luable quality of all establishments of 
this kind; a quality which can never 
be expected in soldiers, whose mode of 
life tends to encourage in them habits 


of a kind so Opposite. The absurdity 
of this plan, in short, which was the 
mere offspring of a momentary alarm, 
soon became apparent, even to those 
who had originally proposed it, and 
the project of a military police was 
speedily abandoned. 

The defects, however, in many paMs 
of the actual establishment could not • 
escape observation.—It was not till 
the year 1774, that parliament inter- 
f fered with the police of the metropo¬ 
lis, by passing an act, which applied 
only to fifteen of the most populous 
])arlslics. Each parish had, in former 
times, provided the means for its own 
protection ; but by the act referred to, 
directors and trustees were appointed, 
under whose controul, the watch, the 
patrole, and the beadles, were placed. 
The immense increase of^^tlie metro¬ 
polis, however, since tK*act was pass¬ 
ed, had gone far to destroy its effi¬ 
cacy ; and various abuses had crept in, 
by which some of the most important 
provisions of the statute were disre¬ 
garded. The act had, in particular, 
provided, that none but able-bodied 
men should be appointed to guard the 
streets at nighi, a provision which had 
been notoriously evaded for a number 
of years. It was the opinion of govern¬ 
ment, howevci, that the laws already in 
existence, if properly cnferced, w'ould, 
with some slight alterayons and amend¬ 
ments, be found qpite sufficient for the 
preservation of the public peace ; but 
before recommending any measure to 
parliament, jt was the wish of minister* 
that due enquiry shoulii be made into 
all the circumstances by ii.cominiTrK 
of the House of Common/. 

Mr Ryder, the secretary of state 
for the^hpme department, accordingly 
moved for the appointment of. a com¬ 
mittee to examine into the state of the 
nightly watch of the metropolis and 
the ^aiishes adjacent.—It was stated 
on this occasion, that although no sys-* 
tern of police, however vigorous, Could 
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hape prevented the late atrocities, it 
was the opinion of government that 
these shocking occurrences afforded of 
themselves sufficient ground for en¬ 
quiry. All intention of resorting to a 
military police was anxiously disclaim¬ 
ed, not only on account of the danger 
'with which such a measure would be 
attended to the liberties of the coun¬ 
try, but on account of its inefficacy to 
secure even those objects for which 
some timid persons might be willing 
to surrender their rights. It was re- 
mat^ked, that even in countries where 
the preservation of the peace is com¬ 
mitted to the care of an armed police, 
furnished with all the powers of ilie 
most vigorous despotism, atrocities 
suoh as those which had thrown this 
country into a state of consternation, 
were frequently committed.—It was a 
melanclioly«fact,*however, that, ma¬ 
king all due allowance for the exagge¬ 
rations which at this time prevailed, 
offences, though not of the deepest 
enormity, had been multiplied beyond 
the experience of former years; and it 
was this circumstance which imperi¬ 
ously called upon parliament to msei- 
fute the proposed enquiry. The most 
prominent defects in the police esta¬ 
blishment arose out of the improper 
appointment of weak and disabled per¬ 
sons for the nightly watch, many of 
whom, it w^s generally known, had 
procured their n 9 mination 8 to prevent 
them from becoming burdens upon 
the^parish.—It appeared that an im- 
provemyit in the state of the watch 
had, in one instance at least, been at- 
TRlded^ith the most signal benefit. 
The palish of Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, which had formerly exhibited a 
scene of riot, uproar, an4 d'ime, had, 
by ^ parochial exeilion tending to im¬ 
prove the nightly watch, become of 
late almost proverbial for its good or¬ 
der and regularity. But, at air events, 
a more proper course could not in such 


a case be folinwed than the appoint- 
tfient of a conmittee composed of gen¬ 
tlemen pos&ssi^ local knowledge, and 
vested with powers to collect all the 
information whiu could be brought 
together on the subject. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, who is some¬ 
times accused of J;)eing more partial to 
a fine theory, than to an obvious and 
practical remedy for an existing grie¬ 
vance, complained much of the narrow 
view of the subject whichahad been ta¬ 
ken by gflwernment, and proposed that 
an enquiry should be instituted, not on¬ 
ly into the state of the nightly watch, 
but into the causes of the alarming in¬ 
crease of felonies and crimes. He re¬ 
marked, that there had been a great 
and alarming increase of late years in 
the trials for felonies of various kinds; 
a circumstance which was the more 
surprising, thatin other countries, one 
advantage, at least, derived from a 
state of war, had always been a dimi¬ 
nution in the number of crimes. He 
imputed this singular phenomenon 
partly to the frequency of capital pu¬ 
nishments, but chiefly to the circum¬ 
stance of promiscuous imprisonment; 
the youngest and the oldest felons are 
often conflned together, and when dis¬ 
charged, no means of gaining a live¬ 
lihood are provided for them. He 
thought that the late unusual dis¬ 
charge of convicts from the hulks had 
gre^^Jly increased th*e number of crimes; 
and that the evil had been grf:ay^ ag¬ 
gravated by many radical defects in the 
system of police. He disapproved of 
the rewards given to police officers for 
the detection of dlrimes of a certain mag¬ 
nitude, which gave them an interest to 
encourage the growth of offences, till 
thny had attained tliat pitch when it 
might be convenient for the officers 
to put them down. Rewards ought 
,not, in general, to be given to police 
officers; but, if given at all, should be 
confined to accessaries after the fact, 
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by means of whom uselbl discoveries 
might soraetimt’S be mwe. He impfi- 
ted the great increase^f trimes, and 
the corruption of piblic morals, to 
the mischievous effeas of the lottery, 
which was encouragra by government 
for the paltry revenue which it afford¬ 
ed. He censured th|g familiarities said 
to exist betwixt the police officers and 
their prey ; and stated, that the offi¬ 
cers were accustomed to go into places 
open for th» reception and entertain¬ 
ment of common thieves end othv 
abandoned characters, much in the 
same way as a gentleman would go to 
that part of his manor where he ex¬ 
pected to start game.—Mr Smith, who 
concurred w-itli Sir Samuel Romilly, 
moved an amendment, to extend the 
power of the committee to an enquiry 
into the state of the police as well as of 
the nightly watch.—-Mr Perceval re¬ 
plied to these speakers ; but declined 
entering tlie wide field of speculation 
which they had opened. He insisted 
that the proposed remedy, if a good 
one in itself, should not be disregard¬ 
ed, because other plans might also be 
attended with advantage, and main¬ 
tained, that, as the evil was pressing, 
it would be very absurd were the le¬ 
gislature to wander for the present in¬ 
to an ixtensive and embarrassing en< 
quiry, such as that which had been 

f roposed by the preceding speakers. 

ie ridiculed the ‘notion of refusing 
immediate protection the metropo¬ 
lis, because the surrounding country 
might afcerwtrds suffer from the de¬ 
predations of the expelled criminals; 
and.wi6ely thought Aat the prospect 
of a future and contingent evil could 
afford no ground for refusing to cur- 
..rect one, which, in fact, had already 
grown to an t^normous magnitude, and 
which the legislature had the power 
of at least alleviating. He protested 
aganst encumbering the present en- 
quiry with % business of a commit¬ 


tee of penitentiary houses, and with 
the grave and difficult question as tu 
the expediency of granting rewards as 
a part of the police system. He re¬ 
marked, that the supposed familiarity 
betwixt the officers and delinquents 
(which was at all events not new, since 
it been a subject of common-place coiw 
versation for a century past) could not 
have been the immediate causes of the 
late unprecedented outrages ; and ex¬ 
pressed some doubt, whether a refi¬ 
ned expedient of Sir Samuel Romilly 
to enable police officers to take up 
persons, not for the crimes which they 
had actually committed, but on sus¬ 
picion of others which they might pos¬ 
sibly commit, could well be carried 
into effect.—Lord Cochrane ascribed 
the late ntroeitics to the pension list; 
and Sir Francis Burdett, whp concur¬ 
red in opinion with*him, fc-fioiight that 
no adequate remedy could be provided 
for evils so great, except by the abo¬ 
lition of sinecures, and by a recurrence 
to the old and wholesome laws of Ed¬ 
ward the First.—Mr Sheridan ridi¬ 
culed the proposal to enquire into the 
fftate of nightly watch, as totally 
inadequate to the object in view ; he 
maintaiiied, tiiat the act already con¬ 
ferred all the powers which were ne¬ 
cessary to make the watch efficient, 
and professed to discover xi the pro¬ 
position of Mr Ryder, a giost alarming 
attempt to break in qpon the charter of 
the City of London. He censured the 
conduct of the magistrates during the 
late enquiry they had been foolish 
enough, he said, to countenance all the, 
prejudices of the mob agaiiiji^t IrtSTT?' 
men j they had shewn themselves so 
deficient in prudence, as to seize upon 
every on# yho had a torn coat and 
dirty shirt to justify suspicion. . 

The alarm of the country was great, 
the exigency was pressing, and the de¬ 
sire of government to provide a reme¬ 
dy was at least sincere; while the reme- 
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iy proposed by the ministers was one 
which had been found of great practi¬ 
cal benefit in a parish in tQC metropo¬ 
lis in which it had formerly been in¬ 
troduced, These were strong reasons 
in support of the motion, while the 
necessity of dispatch, in a case in which 
the public feeling had been so strong¬ 
ly expressed, could admit of no dis- 

* pute. The motion of Mr Ryder was, 
therefore, agreed to by the House | 
the committee was appointed; a large 
stock of useful information was ob- 

• tained, and a solid foundation laid for 
those measiires which the public safe¬ 
ty at this period so strongly demanded 

A very alarming disposition to riot 
and disorder had manifested itself in 
different parts of England towards the 
close of the last year. The commer¬ 
cial difiktdtiea to which the country 
w'as at tnisVme exposed, tlie scarcity 
of work, and the high price of provi¬ 
sions, might, in the first instance, have 
excited this unhappy spirit; but there 
can be no doubt, that, when once rai¬ 
sed, it was powerfully fostered and sus¬ 
tained by factious publications disse¬ 
minated among the people, and by d«- 
rfamatory harangues which charged 
their sufferings upon the government, 
and attempted to justify the atrocities 
to which some deluded wretches had 
proceeded The disposition to a ays* 
tern of combjiied operations first mani¬ 
fested itself in the neighbourhood of 
thetown of Nottingham, in thedestruc- 
tioikof some newly-iuventedstocking- 
frames yaf small parties of men, prin¬ 
cipally ttocking-weavers, who had as- 
smbledTrom the neighbourhood. The 
first object of the rioters, therefore, 
was of the most detestable character,-— 
the destruction of an imjp'oiived machi¬ 
nery, by which the manufacturers of 
the country obtained so great an advan¬ 
tage over those of other nations, both 
in the cheapness and quality'of their 
^ods. The rioters, however, suppo¬ 


sing that thc/introduction of machi- 
ncry had beei^he chiet cause of th^ 
difficulty whic\ they had felt in find¬ 
ing employmenn proceeded with that 
ignorant fury i^icn always charac¬ 
terises the operatton of a mob, thus to 
destroy the very sources of public pro¬ 
sperity. By degrees they became more 
numerous and nfbre formidable, and, 
having obtained arms, disturbed the 
whole country between Nottingham 
and Mansfield, destroying frames al- 
giost with^>ut resistance —A w ma¬ 
chine had been invented, by which the 
manuf:.cturers were enabled to avail 
themselves of the assistance of women, 
for work in which men had been be¬ 
fore employed; and this circumstance 
tended still further to inflame the spi¬ 
rit of riot and disorder. It is proba¬ 
ble that the bands of rioters woo first 
took the field,^ consisted of persons 
who had been actually thrown out of 
employment by the improvements of 
machinery ; and their operations w^,re, 
in the first instance, confined to the 
destruction of frames, owned or work¬ 
ed by those who were willing to la¬ 
bour at reduced prices. A vigorous 
resistance, however, was made to these 
outrages; an armed force, consisting 
at first of local militia and yeomanry, 
was assembled, to which were added 
about four hundred special constables; 
the rioters were dispersed, and it was. 
hoped that the disturbances were at an 
end.' But thi%expectation proved f;:;!- 
lacious ; for, about the end of Novem¬ 
ber, the outrages wer^ reneweji in a 
more serious and systematic form ; 
money was levied by the rioters on A c 
villages in which they destroyeUuie. 
frames; and as the number of the ii^r- 
gpnts increased, the outrages were by 
the month of*Decrmber, extended over 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. New 
measures for suppressing the disorders 
were adopted j the armed force at Not¬ 
tingham was increased, the oommand- 
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ing officer of the distriA was ordered 
to repair to that piace^nd two of the 
most experienced pcj^e •magistrates 
were sent down fromjLondon to assist 
the local authorities. 

But the executioil of the law was 
found to be very difficult ; for the 
rioters were too^well aware of the 
advantages of syste?a in their opera¬ 
tions, and had become too great fa¬ 
vourites. with the mob, to be either 
easily appr^iended or convicted. At 
the spring assizes, howevey, in Not¬ 
tingham, seven persons were convicted 
and seiitenccd to transportation. The 
ancient system of watch and ward was 
renewed in the disturbed counties, and 
the legislature interfered to increase 
the pun’shment for the destruction 
of frames. But the spirit of insur- 
rcctiou and disorder still extended in 
spite of every precaption j at Stock- 
port in Cheshire subscriptions were 
instituted for the persons in custody 
in Nottinghamshire; anonymous let¬ 
ters were circulated threatening still 
farther devastations on machinery, and 
attempts were made to carry these 
threats into execution. The spirit of 
disorder rapidly spread through the 
neighbourhood ; inflammatory pla¬ 
cards, inviting the people to tumults, 
were dispersed ; illegal oaths were ad¬ 
ministered ; riots were excited in vari¬ 
ous places ; houses were plundered by 
persons in disguit e, and a general ri¬ 
sing was threatened eai^y in the rnonth 
of M5y.' Aston-under-Line, Eccles, 
and Middletopm,became scenes of con¬ 
fusion. At the last-mentioned place, a 
most daring attack was, on the 20th of 
A]^ii, made on the manufactory of a 
Mjt Burton, in which the rioters were 
at first repulsed, and five of their num¬ 
ber killed by the military assembled 
to protect the works; but a second 
attack was made two days afterwards, 
in ^hich Mr Burton’s dwelling house 
burned to the ground.—At Stock- 
jwtrt, the riots were renewed about the 


middle of April, and a regular system 
of discipline was established among the 
insurgents., A meeting of rioters on a 
heath, about two miles from Stock- 
port, for the purposes of military dis¬ 
cipline, was discovered and dispersed 
on the morning of the 15th of April. 
Manchester now became a scene of 
disorder; on the 26th and 27th of 
April, some thousands of strangers ap¬ 
peared in the town ; the local militia 
was called out, and a considerable mi¬ 
litary force assembled, but the stran¬ 
gers had dispersed by the 28th. Noc¬ 
turnal meetings, however, were held 
for the purposes of military exercise ; 
arms were seized in various places by 
the disaffected, and contributions in 
money were levied. Bolton in •the 
Moors, Newcastle-under-Line, Wi¬ 
gan, Warrington, and othy towns, 
exhibited symptom;^ of dkfurbance ; a 
spirit of tumult also appeared at Car¬ 
lisle; and at Huddersfield, in York¬ 
shire, the proceedings of the rioters 
were marked with peculiar atrocity.-— 
A large manufactory at West Hough¬ 
ton, in the neighbourhood of Bolton 
in the Moors, was, with great dexteri¬ 
ty, destroyed on the 24th of April, in 
spite of every effort which could be 
made for its protection. The plan of 
attack was in this instance executed 
with singular ability. The rioters first 
of all assembled; but, on the appear¬ 
ance of a military force, they.immedi¬ 
ately dispersed. The military having 
returned to their quarters, how^'yer, 
the rioters reappeared, assailed and 
forced the manufactory, s^t k on fire, 
and again dispersed, before tlmimilidtf^ 
could be brought to the spot.—At 
Huddersfield, in the west-riding of 
Yorkshir« and throughout that neigh¬ 
bourhood, the destruction of dressing 
and shearing machines began early in 
the month of February; fire-arms were 
seized In the course of March ; and a 
constable was shot in his own iiouse. 
Various attempts wert made to destroy 
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the mills in the neighbourhojdy in 
some of which the rioters were sue* 
cessful; but they did not confine their 
operations to such objects. Mr Horse- 
fallf a respectable merchant and mill 
owner in the neighbourhood of Hud¬ 
dersfield, was shot about five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 28th of April, 
when returning from market, and died 
■^n the 30th of«the same month; and 
although a reward of 20001. was offer¬ 
ed for the apprehension of the murder¬ 
ers, a considerable time elapsed before 
any discovery could be made. Wlien 
Mr Horsefall was shot, the populace 
surrounded and reviled him; and al¬ 
lowed the assassins to retire to an ad¬ 
joining wood. To such a pitch were 
the |trocities of these miscreants car¬ 
ried, that they nearly killed a young 
woman in the streets of Leeds, be¬ 
cause sh?"d^d been seen near the 
spot where a murder was committed, 
and might have been able to give evi¬ 
dence to lead to the discovery of the 
murderers. At this place, also, the 
rioters determined on the destruction 
of all goods which had been prepared 
otherwise than by u'anual operation^ 
ai}d proceeded to execute their purpose 
with unusual dexterity. Some mills at 
Rawdon, a village about eight miles 
from Leeds, were, on the morning of 
the 21th of March, attacked by a body 
of armed men, who proceeded with 
the greatest 'circumjjpection to seize 
the watchmen^)d to place guards at 
every neighbouring cottage ; they af¬ 
terwards e^ered the premises and de¬ 
stroyed tftotmachincry. • Other build- 
entered at this place and 
in the n\ghbourhood, and the goods 
which tncy contained were cut to 
pieces and destroyed.—A t Leversedge, 
in the neighbourhood of tlie moors 
which divide Lancashire from York¬ 
shire, an attack was made on the morn¬ 
ing of the 12tli of April by a ^ody of 
two or three hundred armed men, on a 
vaiuable mill belojiging to a Mr Cart¬ 


wright. The prf prietor, howevei^ with 
the assistance eft three of his servants 
and five soldie^ defended the place 
with courage, ann the rioters, proba¬ 
bly from the wantvf ammunition, were 
compelled to retirq Two of (heir num¬ 
ber were left in the fields desperately 
wounded, and were secured, but soon 
afterwards died : i^ifcher of these per¬ 
sons would make any confession. The 
rioters, when retiring, expressed their 
determination to take Mr Cartwright’s 
life at all hazards; and thw people in 
tllb neighbourhood joined in expressing 
their regret that the former attempt had 
failed. A vast concourse of persons 
attended the funeral of one of the men 
who died of his wounds ; and there 
was found written on the walls in ma¬ 
ny places, “ Vengeance for the blood 
of the innocent.” On the 18th of 
April, Mr Cartwright was twice shot 
at on the high road ; shots were also 
fired at«a constable and magistrate; 
and several attempts were made to as¬ 
sassinate General Campbell who com¬ 
manded the troops at Leeds.—On the 
9th of April, about 300 armed men 
attacked some mills near Wakefield, 
and destroyed the valuable machinery 
and property. They were seen some 
time before this on the road march¬ 
ing in regular sections, preceded by 
a mounted party with drawn swords, 
and followed by the same number 
mounted as a rear-guard. The inha- 
bitaitfs were intimidated; the watch 
and ward act Ctiuld not be pu( iy exe¬ 
cution ; the lower orders were to a 
man either abettors of,* or participa¬ 
tors in, these outrages.—The store¬ 
house of arms fdr tne local milit^^ 
Sheilield was surprised in the month 
of May, and the arms were destroyed 
and carried olf.—In Yorkshire, the sei¬ 
zure of arms was carried to an alarm¬ 
ing extent; and although the magu- 
trates used their best efforts to disco¬ 
ver the robbers, they failed almost in 
every instance.—In the ^district which 
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is bounded by the rivei s Orr and Cal- 
der, nocturne robberj'^s of arms and 
ammunition, and nig^itl^ meetings of 
the rioters for the ^irposcs of disci¬ 
pline, became very tfrequent; and in 
the whole of the disi urbed villages the 
patroles found the people up at mid¬ 
night, and heard frequent firing at 
shon distances ‘through the whole 
night.—It is singular that the districts 
in which the riots were carried to the 
greatest excess, were those in which 
the want of employment fortheworl:- 
itig manufacturers had been the least 
felt; and this circumstance, combined 
wdth the discipline and organization 
which the rioters seemed so anxious to 
acquire, left no doubt that their views 
* expended to revolutionary measures of 
the most dangerous character. The 
system established could prosper only 
by an implicit obedience on the part 
of the rioters to their leaders ; at the 
same time, there was no reasdn to be¬ 
lieve that the disturbances were coun¬ 
tenanced by persons of any rank in 
society, the leaders being men of the 
lowesi; order and the most desperate 
fortune. But the form which the as¬ 
sociations assumed was alarming ; a 
general secret committee had the su- 
perintendance of all the societies, each 
of w'hich had its own secret commit¬ 
tee for conducting the correspondence, 
and pursuing measures in concert with 
the societies established in other dis¬ 
tricts of the country. ^ To ensufe se¬ 
crecy an oath was administered to the 
initiated of the most detestable nature; 
an oath which bound him by the fear 
of assassination nev^ to reveal any of 
fki proceedings of his brethren ; and 
which farther bound him to assassi¬ 
nate, or to pursue with the utmost 
vengeance, all persons who shouldt be 
guilty of discovering their secret 
schemes. As this oath is of a very 
aingnlar nature, it may be interesting 
to Insert it. « I, A. B, of my own 
voluntary will, do declare and solemn¬ 


ly swear, that I never will reveal to 
any person or persons under the cano¬ 
py of heaven, tne names of the persona 
who compose this secret committee, 
their proceedings, meeting, places -of 
abode, dress, features, connections, or 
any thing else that might lead to a 
discovery of the same, either by word 
or deed, or sign, under the penalty of 
being sent out of the world by the* 
first brother vrho shall meet me, and 
my name and character blotted out of 
existence, and never to be remembered 
but wdth contempt and abhorrence;* 
and 1 further now do swear, that I 
will use my best endeavours to punish 
by death any traitor or traitors, should 
any rise up amongst us, wherever I 
can find him or them, and though he 
should fly to the verge of nature, I 
will pursue him with unceqsing ven¬ 
geance. So help jne and bless 
me to keep this my oath inviolable.’* 
The military organization was, how¬ 
ever, the most striking feature in the 
constitution of these societies. The 
rioters assembled in large numbers, in 
general by night, on heights or com- 
4 non&, which are numerous and exten¬ 
sive in some of the districts where tae 
disturbances were most serious ; they 
took the usual military precautions of 
patroles and countersigns; muster rolls 
were called over by numbers not by 
names; the leaders were generally in 
disguise; sentinels were placed to give 
alarm on the approach V)f any persons 
who might be suspected of a des^n to 
interrupt or give informaii/jn of the 
proceedings; ind, on thfe i\. ing of a 
gun or other signal, the riot^s imilfflt- 
ly dispersed in such a manilier as to 
avoid detection. The money which 
was, in many instances, obtained by 
contributions or plunder, served QS a 
strong inducement to engage in the 
disturbances, while the horrid oath 
which was administered, the system of 
intimidation adopted, the destruction of 
houses and factories,^ the actud assas- 
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sinations committed, and the daring 
attempts made in other cases, gave a 
character of ferocity to these proceed¬ 
ings which had seldom been known in 
•this country. And such were the da¬ 
ring and perseverance of these insur¬ 
gents, that, although a great military 
force had been assembled in many dis¬ 
tricts; although the magistrates had 
zealously discharged their duty, even 
at the hazard of their lives, and the 
‘watch and ward act had in several 
places been put in force, every effort 
for a time proved unsuccessful to put 
down the disturbances. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, the interference of the le¬ 
gislature was loudly called for; and 
whatever might have been the opinions 
entertained as to the causes of tlic riots, 
the protection of the innocent, and the 
Rcciirity ^f the state, imperiously de¬ 
manded t!4e modt vigorous and deci¬ 
sive measures. 

A bill was accordingly introduced 
by Mr Secretary Ryder for more 
exemplary punishment of frame-break¬ 
ers. In support of this measure, it was 
stated, that at this time (about the 
middle of February) a system of /lot 
liad existed for three inontlis; a sys¬ 
tem bordering on insurrection ; and 
that, although it had been believed at 
first that the ordinary powers of thema- 
gistratesf and the accustomed punish¬ 
ments of the peijfcl code, would have 
proved•sufficiept.wcheck the disturb¬ 
ances, it had^iow become necessary to 
irttarferej^^y adding to the terrors of 
the law^That the assistance of the 
militar ^ power had already been taken 
‘inTfoR^ighamand the neighbourhood 
to an extent which had never been 
known on any former occasion ; that 
even this, however, had beSn found in- 
suificient; that active and intelligent 
ma^istriftes had been sent down ; re¬ 
wards had been offered for the disco¬ 
very of the offenders, and a special 
commission had been proposed with 
t^e view of bringing the rioters to a 


speedy trial! That government had 
thus exhauslfed all its ordinary re¬ 
sources for prlberving the public tran¬ 
quillity, and itViow became necessary 
to think of rr^asurcs oT a different 
kind. That depredations had been car¬ 
ried on with a greater degree of secre¬ 
cy and managepusit than had before 
been known in siniiiar proceedings; 
that this might, in some measure, be 
accounted for from the* circumstance 


that the frames did not ii! gciicral be- 
•long to fhose in whose possession they 
were found, and of course the persons 
who ought to have defended the pro¬ 
perty from the attacks of the riotc‘i*s, 
being themselves operative weavers, 
had very often conceived that they had 
an interest in their destruction.—The 
riots, it was observed, had, in a great 
measure, arisen from the system cf 
over-trading which became so gene¬ 
ral when South America was opened 
to British commerce ; and this source 
having been soon exhausted, many 
workmen had been left unemployed.— 
The breaking of frames was already 
by law a minor felony punishable by 
transportation for fourteen years ; but 
as this punishment had been found in¬ 
adequate, it now became necessary to 
attach to the crime of frame-break¬ 
ing a capital punishment. Although 
an increase in the number of capi¬ 
tal punishments ^is in itself an evil, 
castfs of necessity may occur when this 
^lenient princlj)le must be ipodified or 
departed from. If ever there was a case 
of such necessity, the present <f?rtainly 
was one; for, w'itliout expatiating on 
the great value* of the property 
sed to destruction, and the extraordi¬ 
nary temptations which bad men had 
to indulge ^he basest passions, under 
pretence of destroying the obnoxious 
machinery, the tianquillity of the state 
seemed to be involved in the result of 
the measure now proposed. A passage 
in the works of Sir Matthew Hale was 
referred to, that tlie policy of the bill 
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might have the support f f so great a 
lawyer and so liumaneA man. Siv> 
Matthew observes, “ yVhere offences 
grow enormous, frequ«t, and danger¬ 
ous to the state; wh'^re they threat¬ 
en to become destru<^ive to society, 
and are likely to produce ruin among 
the inhabitants of a. place, severe pu¬ 
nishments, andj^even 'death itself, are 
sometimes necessary for the safety of 
the country.*' This description ap- 

i >lied well to Nottingham, where no 
ess than one thousand framer had al¬ 
ready been broken, and the lives and 
properties of the inhabitants were at 
the mercy of a ferocious mob, who 
threatened destruction to all who op¬ 
posed them. ’ It was feared that the 
difficulty of detection might perhaps 
become greater when the severity of the 
punishment was thus increased; but 
this consideration was ,far less impor- 
tant than the chance that the crime 
might become less frequent. Whtn 
a- person reflects that he runs the risk 
of losing his life in gratifying his ma¬ 
lice, he may be deterred from pur¬ 
suing unlawful courses, even when the 
dread of transportation would not 
prevail.—As to the other clauses of 
the bill, which went to enforce the 
provisions of a law now obsolete, for 
establishing watch and ward through¬ 
out tlie counties, no hesitation could 
be entertained, since many enlightened 
persons, intimately* acquainted with 
the state of the county of Nottingham, 
looked forward to such a measure 
the mc^t^ effectual means of quieting 
the disturbances.—The evil was so 
enormou's and pressing, that little time 
could* be afforded for deliberation; 
and, at all events, this was not a case 
in which previous enquiry was de¬ 
manded, since no differenfce of opinion 
existed as to the character and extent 
of the disturbances. That the mea- 
sure.now proposed was intended to 
be temporary,^ and that, although it 
might have Been usual iu ancient 


times to appoint a committee of enqui¬ 
ry before adding to the severity of the 
penal code, yet this formality might 
well be dispensed with at the present 
day, when there exists so free and ex¬ 
tensive a communication with every 
district of the country, by means of 
which members had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of informing themselves as to 
the state of the disturbed counties. 
That so soon as it should be known 
that parliament had taken up the sub¬ 
ject with so much solemnity, a great 
effect would be produced on the minds 
of those infatuated persons who were 
acting under the delusion of more de¬ 
signing individuals.—That no advan¬ 
tage could be derived from a commit¬ 
tee to enquire into the causes of |lie 
disturbances; for, although it were 
proved that they had arisen from a de¬ 
cay of trade, could the conv'^^^iee open 
the continent, and restore the commerce 
of the nation to the same facilities 
which it had lately enjoyed ?—-That 
the measure proposed was founded on 
that leading principle of all criminal 
law, pcena ad paacoSf metus ad pmnes 
pemeniatt the threat would have the 
effect of intimidating the many, and 
the pui)ishinf.nt would fall only on 
the few. The bill had been brought 
forward not with a view to punibli, but 
to prevent the crime; it had^iot for its 
object the shedding) of human blood, 
but to render tho-o-Jmmission of offen¬ 
ces less frequent, Whetr-come persons 
talked of sporting with tthe live^^f 
others, it might be asked, wJjo sport¬ 
ed with the lives of the pecp|j ? who 
neglected the general safety ? dx; . 11 4 * 11 1 . 
must fall the awful responsib^'ity if a 
remedy were not promptly applied to 
evils so alarming? It the law were 
openly defied, and force opposed to 
force, thousands must fall victims to 
the sentiments of a false humanity. 
That it was of no importance to en¬ 
quire into the fact, whether the dis¬ 
turbances had been produced by di> 
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tress among the workmen^ if they 
had( that might be a good reason for 
a change in the general policy of the 
government) but could be no ground 
for opposing a temporary act, which 
was 80 loudly called for by the exi¬ 
gencies of the times. 

* But the interposition of parliament 
was required^not by the distress of 
* the workmen, but by a conspiracy a- 
^ainst the machineiy, which had re¬ 
gularly exhibited itself at all tinr^fs 
when new machinery had been intro- 
> duced. Penal statutes had thus been 
found necessary for the protection of 
every successive improvement in ma¬ 
chinery. The severity of punishment 
must be adapted not to the enormity 
of the crime, but to the difficulty of 
preventing it;—That there are but 
two ways^of legislating in criminal 
matters,—Aitheroby leaving the a- 
mount of punishment to the discre¬ 
tion of the judge, or by defining the 
different species of crime, and fixing 
separate punishments for each. That 
the latter mode would be found diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, while the for¬ 
mer is at once practicable and safe. 
That how sanguinary soever the lan¬ 
guage of the laws of England may be, 
their execution has always been mild, 
—it argued an ignoi'ance of human 
nature to •uppose that while detection 
was never absolutely impossible, men 
would not be jp/rC^^eadily deterred 
from the co^iiission of crimes, in pro¬ 
portion to ^e severity of the punish¬ 
ment attached to them. The pu- 
nis hme n^i proposed by the bill would 
thhTllJto a powerful effect in quelling 
the disturbances wluch disgraced tiie 
country. 

It was maintained, op the other 
hand, that parliament ought to have 
some doenments before it,—something 
which might appear on its records to 
justify so serious an intcrfet^ce as 
that which had been proposed ; that a 
lolal bill should hsive been brought in, 

1 


lof 

preceded by ( petition from the ma- 
>1strate3; a Vpmmittee should then 
lave been hppninted to enquire into 
the circum stances,—a course of pro¬ 
ceeding which would have* shewn the 
rioters that the eye of the legislature 
was on them, and manifested to poste¬ 
rity the grounds ^on which parliament 
had acted;—That the old laws for the 
punishment of the offence of frame¬ 
breaking had not yet been proved insuf¬ 
ficient, since no convictions had hither¬ 
to taken place; and if the present mea¬ 
sure were so pressing as it had been re¬ 
presented by ministers, why had they 
delayed so long to come to parliament 
to ask for a remedy ? That so serious 
an alteration was not to be made in the 
whole police of the country without 
much deliberation ;—that the punish¬ 
ment of death, %o far from operating 
as a check on enmes, rather increases 
their npmber; and that it is a great 
reproach to the criminal law of this 
country that capital punishments are 
so frequently indicted. How could it 
be expected that this bill should ope¬ 
rate a salutary change on the rioters, 
among whom there prevailed such a 
degree of union, concert, and good 
faith towards one another, that not 
one of them had even yet been detect¬ 
ed ?—That the great object to be at¬ 
tained was the detection of the offend¬ 
ers ; and that many other measures of 
a les^s alarming mffure than the pre¬ 
sent, such as rendering the pos^ssors 
of the frames responsible for their 
safety, and amercing the cbiyKy in 
the value of those destroyed, would 
produce a degree? of vigilance 
sevcrance winch might afford a (ffiance 
of putting down tlie conspiracy- 
that the alarming extent to which 
the outrages had proceeded, must have 
arisen cither from a conspiracy to sup¬ 
press evidence against offenders, or 
supineness in the magistracy ; and on 
either supposition the present measure 
would prove altogether ineffectual.—. 
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That the legislature warin great dan¬ 
ger of taking a wron^step at a m6- 
u^nt when there exist/d sd high a de¬ 
gree of indignation ragainst persons 
who had dommittecf violent aggres¬ 
sions on private property, and outrages 
on the public peace ;—that the enact¬ 
ment of the penaltj^of death for the 
offence of frame-breaking, could not 
impress the rioters with a very strong 
sense of the horror which the legisla¬ 
ture entertained for the crime, as they 
must know that by an act of the same 
legislature, stealing to the value of 
40s. had long ago been declared a ca¬ 
pital felony ;—^that the laws enacting 
severe punisliments w'ere unfortunately 
not the result of enlarged views or ge¬ 
neral principles, but sprung up one by 
one on some momentary alarm ; that 
general principles, however, were more 
required in cstablishmg capital pu¬ 
nishments than in any .other branch of 
legislation ; and that if there were any 
measure which called for serious and so¬ 
lemn enquiry, it w’as that by w'luch it 
was proposed that 10,000 of the people 
of this country should be rendered liable 
to the pains of death. It is true we 
have laws enacting death in similar 
cases, but these laws ought at once to 
be expunged from the statute-book 
if for this reason alone, that they are 
uniformly resorted to as precedents, 
when the indolence, the weakness, or 
the ignorance of the government Jead 
it to i^i^ase the severity of the penal 
Code. That the use which had been 
madev.f|^he military on this occasion 
W'as disfrraceful to the government;— 
soldiers ought never to be 
employed except in extreme cases, and 
then they should be rendered useful 
rather by the tenor of their appear¬ 
ance than by the actual exertion of 
their power; but in this instance they 
had been employed in a way most 
ruinous to their own discipline, and 
the least effluent for the purpose of 
checking the outrages. That the late 


excesses were not to be ascribed to the 
mildness of the punishment enacted by 
former laws, but to the failure of the 
magistrates to execute these laws. If 
the punishment of transportation for 
fourteen years be compared with the 
crime of breaking a frame, every man 
of common sense will declare it to be’ 
more than commensurate. The inno- ^ 
vation now proposed was therefore un¬ 
necessary, cruel, and impolitic.-—The 
bjll proposed by the secretary of state 
v/as, liowever, carried through both 
houses of parliament, and received the 
royal assent. 

'i’he great engine of the operations 
of the rioters was the unlawful oath 
which they were accustomed to admi¬ 
nister ; and it became therefore a mat¬ 
ter of the most serious importance to 
prevent those misguided petP/)ns from 
entering into a league sC^*'detestable. 
Mr Secretary Ryder brought in a bill 
for the purpose of declaring that the 
taking or administering of an oath, 
binding the party to the commission 
of a crime, should be deemed a capital 
felony. He proposed, however, to 
<itid tins lenient provision,—that any 
person wlio -hould have taken such 
an oath, and should come forward be¬ 
fore a charge was made against him, 
confess his guilt before a magistrate, 
and take the oath of allegiance, should 
be saved from the |)enalt,y of the act. 
This measure tTdffiiuried at ®nce the 
severity which seemed in'dispcnsable to 
check the offence, with'^hat tetder- 
ncss for the li^es of the pe&ple which 
io the best characteristic oi ti free go - 
vernment. Those wlio obstinSVely per- 
sisted in the commission df crimes 
which threatened the peace of society, 
were to 1A‘ punished with the most un¬ 
relenting severity, while tlie deluded 
persons who had been led’astray by 
the machinations of men more design¬ 
ing and more wicked than themselves, 
were to have an opportunity afforded 
them of making thdir peace with the 
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laws, and of satisfying the insulted conspiracy alcSne was committed when 
authority of the state. The justifica- a<number of p^sons went from place to 
tion of this measure rested,on the no- place admftiist^ng, by compulsion, 
torious fact as to the disturbed state oaths which boi\nd the individual ta- 
of some populous counties, the diffi- king them to peibetrate thfe most atro- 
culty which had been felt in suppress- cious crimes, which could not be ex- 
ing the riots, the progress of the mal- ceeded in malice or depravity, and 
contents since the last measure for which, indeed, scarcely fell short of 
checking them had been adopted by high-treason. That the opinions disse> 

* the legislature*and the important truth, minated by some persons who attributed 
which was known not only to the go- the mischiefs complained of to ministers, 
vernment, but to every member of tl^e might, at the present awful crisis, be 
legislature, that the system of organi- attended with the most mischievous ef- 

• satio'n which had given that conspira- fects;—that the assertions thus made 
cy its most alarming aspect, was dc- were wholly unfounded, and that in 
rived chiefly, if not solely, from the the districts where the riots were most 
administration of the oath taken by serious, it had been discovered that 


the conspirators. It had been sug- 
gest»d by some persons, that milder 
measui^s ought to have been tried be¬ 
fore resijidting to the punishment of 
death ; butVhis w^s well ansi.vcred by 
asking, whether the legislature should 
have proceeded with experiments from 
week to week, and from month to 
month, to see how much property 
might be destroyed, or how many per¬ 
sons assassinated? The information 
which government was daily receiving 
fftjm all parts of the country of the 
increasing danger, precluded any de¬ 
lay for the trial of experiments which 
could not be made but by risking the 
lives of peaceable persons who had no 
protection for theirlproperty, no secu¬ 
rity from being njifrdered even on the 
highways, but'in the vigorous interfo- 
renos of th^egislaturc. That it w'as 
.easy to tjdk of delay and cnquiiy in 
nhe House of Commons; but if gentlc- 
men^y^ living in the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, and were daily or nightly threat¬ 
ened or attacked by a band of ruf¬ 
fians, they would soon bp convinced 
that .this was not a moment for pro- 


those who had been most active were 
not in want of work, but were anima¬ 
ted to their lawless proceedings by 
otlier motives than distress. 'That it 
was absurd to talk of the law propo¬ 
sed as q^ering an inducement to those 
who had already taken the oath to 
pursue their course of iniquity, since 
the act was not to have a utro»jv'c- 
tive operation ; anj contained, luore- 
ovi*r, a clause of indemnity by which 
persons who should take the oath of 
allegiance might be secured. To those 
who maintained that the law w-as too 
sanguinary to have any good cfTcct, 
it was answered, that experience had 
decided against their opinion,—that a 
measure somewhat similar, which had 
bcen^adopted to prevent the seduction 
of soldiers frorA their allegiance, had 
been attended with the bca conse¬ 
quences, although in that (^.^only 
one individual had been appwiended 
tw’o days after passing the 
even, when capitally convicted, had 
been reprieved. The example, how¬ 
ever, such as it was, put a stop to the 
commission of the oiLnee; and there 


crastination. That it was right in this was every reason to belief that the 
case to make the punishment for the same effect would follow the execution 
conspiracy equal to that for the of- of the present measure, 
fence when actually committed, be- A strong opposition jwas made to 
• cause something more than the crime of the bill. It was asserted that the 
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proposed law would vicuate every max¬ 
im of English jurispru^nce,—that the 
intention to commit fi crime, and the 
actual commission pf it, had in all 
cases, except that, of high-treason, 
been distinguished from each other; 
but it was now proposed to make the 
conspiring to conn^it a murder an of¬ 
fence of the same magnitude with the 
actual perpetration of that crime.— 
That by the law as it now stood, per¬ 
sons administering unlawful oaths were 
liable to seven years transportation,' a 
sufficient punishment for the offence ; 
but if the administering or taking the 
oath were to be pronounced a capital 
crime, the offender would naturally 
argue, that he might as well commit 
the crime which he had sworn to at¬ 
tempt, as refrain from it, since the pu¬ 
nishment would in either case be the 
same. That the provision for ex¬ 
empting from punishment those who 
confessed their guilt, and consented 
to take the oath of allegiance, would 
be of no use, since the public could 
have very little security for the good 
conduct of such persons. It was the 
business ('f ministers, before proposing 
such a law as this, to have tried the 
effect of those already in existence ; a 
special commission ought to have been 
sent down for trying the rioters, and 
when time had been allowed for ascer¬ 
taining the effect of such measures, 
ministers, if they'had found thfm in- 
effeciual, might, with'some propriety, 
have Ci'me forward with the present 
bill,*«^’^ich, >30 long as no experiment 
had l^n made, could not, with due 
r^ga dto the principles of the consti¬ 
tution, be sanctioned by the legisla¬ 
ture. That it was highly inexpedient 
to resort to the tdtimum stipplicium for 
slight offences; such a system of le¬ 
gislation renders it impossible to punish 
the highest crimes with that peculiar 
and marked severity which they de¬ 
serve.—The,, measure, however, not¬ 
withstanding these objections, was 


considered indispensable to the safety 
of the country, and accordingly recei¬ 
ved the sarction of the legislature. 

But still every thing which had 
been done was found ineffectual; the 
riots increased ; the discipline and or¬ 
ganisation of the insurgents assumed 
a more formidable aspect; the quan¬ 
tity of arms which they collected was 
every day becoming greater, and more 
vigorous measures still were imperiously 
demanded. Lord Castlereagn accord¬ 
ingly brought in a bill for the preser¬ 
vation of the public peace in the dis¬ 
turbed counties, and to give addition¬ 
al power to the justices for a limited 
time for that purpose. His lordship, 
on introducing this bill, expressed the 
deep regret of himself and hist col¬ 
leagues that they were once more com¬ 
pelled to apply to parliament to aid 
the executive with neww'powers for 
preserving the public tranquillity, as 
they had at one time earnestly hoped 
that by the ordinary course of law the 
disturbances might have been effectu¬ 
ally put down. The delay in propo¬ 
sing the present law had originated in 
Si great measure in the above consider¬ 
ations, and in the hopes which had 
been indulged that as several of the 
disturbed districts (the town of Not¬ 
tingham in particular) had been re¬ 
stored to a state of compa.'ative tran¬ 
quillity, no farthdi* measures would be 
required. BurtlT^disturbances had of 
late assumed a new character,--—they 
more nearly resembled ^ilitaryt asso¬ 
ciations ; and a strong desire to get 
possession of arms had been manifest¬ 
ed through the whole of thf^iurbed 
counties. The danger thus became 
more alarming; and the communica¬ 
tions which had been lately received 
from the lieutenant of the we,8t ri¬ 
ding of Yorkshire, and several other 
magistrates, not only stated the fur¬ 
ther tdid alarming progress of the spi¬ 
rit of disaffection, but asserted,that un¬ 
less some additional powers were grant-i, 
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cd in aid of the law as it at present 
Stood»they should find themselves un* 
able to meet the difficulty 4 —that it was 
of more importance to look at the pre- 
' sent aspect of the evil than at the cau> 
ses which may have produced it;—that 
a temporary failure of employment, 
’ and the high price of provisions, had, 
in the first.instance, united the me¬ 
chanics against their masters, but on 
discovering their strength in this state 
* of union, they had ventured to c?rry 
their projects much farther than they 
originally intended ;—^that they had at 
last assumed a military character so 
marked by conduct and deliberation, 
that it became impossible any longer 
to postpone measures of severity ;— 
T4iat the oath administered, and the 
purposes for which it was taken, pro¬ 
ved thnt.the conspiracy was of a most 
diabolicai^aturf.; and that although 
the committee which had been ap¬ 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
disturbed counties, had not thought it 
necessary to enter into a minute detail 
of the crimes committed, enough had 
been disclosed by them to justify an 
immediate intcrferance. That as to Jie 
•existence and extent of the riots, no 
doubt could be entertained either by 
those who read the report of the com¬ 
mittee, or even by persons who had 
access only to the ordinary sources of 
information.—Tl^t no addition should 
be sought to t;h • power of the magi¬ 
strates unlps a case of necessity were 
made ou^ but that every man ac¬ 
quainted* with the state of the disturb¬ 
ed counties, and the transactions which 
hau »<#cely taken place, agreed in opi¬ 
nion that the powers which the present 
laws gave the magistrates, were totally 
inadequate to the purpose cf repressing 
the. disturbances;—That a great mili¬ 
tary force had been sent down ;—that 
the magistrates had done every thing in 
their power, but that even the military 
and civil authorities united, were, as the 
Rw stood, unable to act with that 


promptitude* and vigour which the exi¬ 
gency required.——Government had 
thus dond every thing in its power; 
and, in additioV to the direct aid which 
it had afforded^ the peaceable inhabit¬ 
ants, it had given every encourage¬ 
ment to voluntary associations among 
themselves for the protection of their 
lives and property.—^The law to be 
now proposed was to be limited to the 
disturbed counties; and in point of 
duration, was not to extend beyond 
the penod at which it was probable 
. parliament might be reassembled.— 
That there were three points which 
the new law ought particularly to 
embrace :—First, a more effectual pro¬ 
vision to keep the rioters from pos¬ 
sessing themselves of fire-arms; se¬ 
condly, a suitable provision to guard 
against the effects of tumultuary 
meetings; thi*^dly, a clause to give 
more effectual power and more exten¬ 
sive jurisdiction to the magistrates of 
disturbed districts. That as it seem¬ 
ed to be the great object of the riot¬ 
ers to get possession of arms, the bill 
should provide, that the magistrates 
be allowed to make a search in sus¬ 
pected places, without previously ta¬ 
king a deposition on the subject, as 
they were now bound to do. As many 
well-disposed persons would chcarfully 
have given up the arms in their posses¬ 
sion but for the fear which they cnlcr- 
tained of being visited with the ven¬ 
geance of the rioters, the act shpuldalso 
give the magistrates the po>#er of call¬ 
ing on the inhabitants £o sui^|i>tder the 
arms in their possession, receipts being 
given for the same ; an ^j^i^^tien, 
however, being made of those persons 
who might require arms for the de¬ 
fence of their property.—The next ob¬ 
ject was to disperse the rioters who 
might assemble for the purposes of 
training and discipline;—and there 
could be no doubt that as these bodies 
of men assumed the appearance of an 
army not under the controul of the ci- 
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vil power, it was the imperious duty 
of the legislatui’e to provide for put¬ 
ting them down. But the imigistrates, 
as the law stood, could only read the 
riot-act, and order tl|cm to disperse 
within ail hour ; and before that hour 
had expired, the rioters might proba> 
bly have accotnplisl^ed their purposes. 
It was of importance,' therefore, that 
the bill should enable the magistrates 
instantly to disperse all dangerous as* 
aemblies held either by night or by 
day ; to arrest those who might refuse, 
to give obedience, and to bring them 
to trial at the next quarter sessions 
for a misdemeanour.—The next point 
for consideration was, the limited ju¬ 
risdiction of the magistrates ; for, as 
the law stood, the insurgents could, 
by stepping from one county to an¬ 
other, defeat the ends of justice ; it 
would be proper, therefore, to bestow 
on the magistrates of the adjacent 
counties, a concurrent jurisdiction.— 
The proceedings of the rioters would 
thus be met in all the different shapes 
which they might assume, and the de¬ 
luded persons who had engaged in 
this atrocious conspiracy, and who 
might otherwise be deterred from vio*. 
latiiig their unlawful engagements, 
might return to a sense of duty when 
they found themselves thus protected 
by the legislature. 

Such was the exposition of the 
state of the country,*and of the nature 
of tlie Tpcasurcs proposed, which was 
given by [Lord Castlereagh. In the 
course*:^Jthc de bate, Mr Wilbcrforce 
spoke wi*®i contempt of the declama- 
tiwns v’^if^-h had been floured forth as 
to the causes of the riots, which, of 
course, in the opinion of some persons, 
wcie to be sought only in the conduct 
of the administration, and in the com- 
rncTcial distress which their measures 
Lad occasioned. Mr Wilbcrforce de¬ 
clared, that the disease was in his opi¬ 
nion of a political nature ; and wished 
it weiv possibte for him to believe that 


the disorder was owing to temporary 
or accidental causes. It was true, said 
he, that the state of the country, from 
the high price of provisions, and the 
want of employment for labour, was, 
such as to increase the discontents. 
Under such circumstances, popular 
disorders must always increase; they 
grow up and flourish in a rank soil; 
but the diseases, for which a remedy 
was now demanded, arose from causes 
of a more general nature. They might 
be ascribed to the efforts made in cer¬ 
tain mischievous publications, calcula¬ 
ted to alienate the affections of the peo¬ 
ple from the laws and government of 
the country, and to stir them up to 
measures injurious to the community, 
and ruinous, to themselves.—Mr Can¬ 
ning, who had been a member of the 
committee, upon whose report the bill 
w’as founded, declared his cc,»icurrence 
in the sentiments of Mr Wilbcrforce; 
expressed his opinion, that the report 
rather underrated than exaggerated 
the extent of the disturbances, and in¬ 
timated, that he would have proposed 
still stronger measures than those to 
wfcich the government iiad thought fit 
to resort, had it not been for the 
pledge given by ministers, that if other 
measures should be found necessary, 
parliament should be reassembled with¬ 
out delay.—Sir Francis Buri^tt treat¬ 
ed with ridicule ther opinion delivered 
by Mr WilberfiwiC^ respecting the 
abir.es of the liberty o^f the press, and 
tl.e dangerous nature of %e publj^a* 
tions which had been circulated in 
the country ; and expatiated at great 
length on the perils to which 
fians, who had already perpetrated 
every sort of crime, were to be exposed 
by the measure under consideration. 
Mr Canning* madesome excellent ob¬ 
servations on this subject.. “ The 
honourable baronet had said, that if 
the root of all those evils lay in the 
press and free discussion, there could 
be no remedy but stopping the' pre <9 
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and free discussion altogether. Now 
he had imagined that there was no 
principle, upon which people were 
more perfectly agreed, than fhat it was 
offen necessary to compromise among 
evils, in order to produce the greatest 
good. The liberty of the press and 
qf free discussion should certainly be 
fostered and encouraged by every wise 
government, as^hc sources from which 
the greatest benefits to mankind flow. 
But, at the same time, if they were 
pushed to an extreme by bad mcnj 
from, wicked motives, the law had 
power to correct the evils which might 
be derived from this perversion of a 
principle from which the greatest 
good ought to be expected. As to 
the s^'mpathy which might be felt by 
some for the individuals who suffered 
for their conduct in the recent disturb¬ 
ances—attention were exclu¬ 
sively directed to t^e individual at tlie 
moment he was expiating his crime, 
and not at the time of his committing 
it, hard indeed must be the materials 
of his heart who w'ould not allow the 
contemplation of sucli a wretch's suf¬ 
ferings to efface for a moment the rcj 
coilection of his guilt ; but the mea- 
siircE proposed were not for tlie pur¬ 
pose of punibliing, but for the purpose 
of saving. It was to save the great 
mass of thf community from the evils 
produced by those disturbances ; it 
was to save even the great mass of the 
poor deluded people themselves, that 
thos^ measures were proposed. The 
f.'idence proved, that anus had been 
^jtclcn, and *11131 men wefe seen drill¬ 
ing at ..V>fhts. Now, although it was 
not proved that tlie men so drilled 
were armed wdth the arms so stolen, 
}et there could be very little doubt, 
that ill time those arms \9uuld come 
into their hand:;. It could hardly be 
"apposed, that two such operations 
ahould be going on in precisaly the 
part of tlie country, and yet that 
■ OJ.'v. i>AUT J. 


it was never intended the arms and the 
rioters should meet together. Upon 
the whole, he was prepared to approve 
of the measures which were proposed; 
and he expressed his hope jthat they 
w'ould be found sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose," 

The arguments which were urged 
against the bill ma^ be understood 
from the following summary ;—That 
the supporters of the bill bad looked 
merely to the surface of the evil—^that 
they wished to explain to the House 
only the present state of the disturbed 
counties, without aflording any infor¬ 
mation as to the causes of so unexam¬ 
pled a conspiracy—that there was no 
occasion for the precipitation with 
which it was intended to carry through 
the present measure, since it was known 
that for some time past the riots had 
neither increased in extent nor violence 
—that the report*wliich liad been laid 
before life House was, from the w^ant 
of parole evidence, quite unsatisfacto¬ 
ry, and by no means sucli as to war¬ 
rant the serious innovations on the law 
and constitution which were contem¬ 
plated—that no such thing existed as 
a disciplined army in the disturbed 
counties—that not a regiment, not 
even a company, such as tlie ministers 
ilescribcd, could be found in any 
part of the country—that the whole 
of the distress in Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancasltirc, and Cheshire, 
origiiTatcd in the impolicy of govern¬ 
ment, which had annihilated tb^cora- 
mercc of the country—that noiappear* 
aiice of combination cxistedloimoiig 
the rioters—that;, on the coj^trary,^ 
they w^ere al^ disunited, and Ariihout 
any appearance of a settled purpose—. 
tha*' no projects were entertained 
against the constituted authorities or 
the government—that the controversy 
existed entirely betwixt the workmen 
and their masters—that at Notting¬ 
ham, by tlie ordinary operation of tin: 
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law, the riots had been entirely quel- ror and apprehension, as in the present 
led, and, by the same means, order and instance, and all the powers of a despo- 
tranquillity might easil)s be restored tic government were demanded, it was 
in the other districts—that the most impossible to say what consequences 
guilty had already expiated their of- might be produced. That thcie vvas 
fences on the scaffold, and that the no evidence to prove the rioters were 
combination being tlms dissolved by in possession of any considerable funds 
the death of their leaders, no serious -—that, on the contrary, they seemed 
apprehension could be entertained— to be absolutely destitute of money. 
That no attempt had been made to ex- and felt the utmost difficulty in col 
ccute the existing laws—that evi- lecting the most trifling sums—that 
dence had been pn'diiccd before the the revocation of the orders in couh- 
committce, to shew that the watch .^il alone would ensure the restoidtuni 


and ward act had not been complied 
with, and that there was no proof of 
' that accumulation of arms, winch the 
rioters were supposed tc) have accom¬ 
plished by violence and robbery—That 
a great deal had been said of a meet¬ 
ing on Danc-moor on the night of the 
19th of April, immediately before tlie 
burning of the mills ; but of the forty 
persons who were present on the moor, 
it appeared that ten were local militia¬ 
men disguised, who had thus been em- 
• ployed by government in a most de¬ 
testable system of espionage—That 
the misguided insurgents had been fre¬ 
quently induced to go greater lengths 
than they would otherwise have gone, 
by men who were employed as spies, 
to incite the multitude to daring 
and desperate acts of violenc. —1'h.iL 
the measures now proposed to par¬ 
liament resembled very much those 
w'hicli had been seme years ago adopt¬ 
ed in Ireland; in that countVy, in 
whicii (such dreadful scenes had Ijccii 
cxhijjitj;d, that the recollecilon of I'ncm 
agonii^^d the minds of Eugliohmen— 
.,Tha^ Aiiider pretence of searching for 
arms, 'government wisjjcd to disarm 
the country—that the persons whose 
arms were demanded might very well 
say, ** We will not give up our arms, 
for if we do the rioters will mark us 
out, and we shall be unable to defend 
ourselves’*—that when the minds of 
men were so much distracted with ter- 


of tranquillity, and, added to the hless- 
iugs of a good harvest, would speedi¬ 
ly relieve the distresses of the coun¬ 
try. 

Mr Whitbread made an elaborate ha¬ 
rangue on this occasion, and conclu¬ 
ded by pioposing his usual remedy. 
“ Thcie is but one remedy,” said be, 
for all these evil:., wliic''. ‘f/iust una¬ 
voidably ]'•_* born? so fong as peace 
shall not be obtained. But peace 
ought by all means to be obtained if 
possible, for the country is going pro- 
giessively into a state of things from 
which much is to be feared. The 
^ministers must be aware of the truth 
of vvhai lie was stating, as he had 
piviiicted, that if peace was not made 
in lime, we ^should be compelled to 
make It whether we would or not. 
reace is llic only remedy.” said he, 
“ for our lutcrnaf grievances, and tlie 
only remedy for our external grie¬ 
vances also ; and, 'in |ns opinion, a 
more favourable occasii^^i for a gene¬ 
ral peace never existed than at this 
time.” Mi Whitbread was uncon 
scfously palliating, in some 'ueasure, 
atrocities which filled the country with 
horror—he was helping to turn the 
indignation of the people, which was 
naturally directed against the enemies 
of their country, towards tliat govern¬ 
ment which protected them wdiile it 
upheld the honour of the English 
name; and indirectly encouraging iu 
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their nefarious proceedings the delu¬ 
ded men who were endeavouring to 
reduce the country to an axtremity, 
which might have compelled it to ac¬ 
cept the ungenerous advice which he 
was always ready to offer. But, hap¬ 
pily for the honour and piosperily of 


England, his advice was rejected; the 
measures proposed by government for 
restoring the tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try were sanctioned by the legislature, 
and were instantly attended with the 
most l>eneficial consequences. 
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State of Parties at the Beginning of the YIy/;-. TheJPrince Regent* s Letter to 
the Duke of York. Lord Borringdon*s Motion for an Address to the Prince 
to form a more extended Administration. The Ministers retain their Plates. 
Assassination of Mr Perceval; his Character. 


The character and views of the dif¬ 
ferent parties who possess or aspire to 
the direction of public affairs, acquire 
an importance in a free country, which 
excites the astonishm'*nt and ridicule of 
those who live under a different form 
of government. It is not difficult to 
assign the cause of this marked distinc¬ 
tion. The proceedings of an arbiti aiy 
government have but little interest to 
an enlightened mind—for as the will 
of the sovereign, wliich forms the only 
law, is seldom guided by principles 
which can become the ground-work of 
reasoning, the domestic revolutions to 
which such governments are exposed, 
constitute a barren and uninteresting 
subject of history. Extreme simpH- 
ci^ and endless Variety alike exclude 
conjecture and speculation ; the pow¬ 
ers of tllie understanding find their pro¬ 
per emAloymeii^in the extensive re¬ 
gions ^mich lie oetween, in which the 
jnind^ neither stupified by a tedious 
■uniformity, nor bewildered by a suc¬ 
cession of changes which defy all the 
laws of arrangement and combination. 
All free governments, and, in a peculiar 
and eminent degree, the government 
of this country, exhibit this happy mo¬ 
deration so propitious to study and re¬ 
flection. The constitution, although 


intricate, is not embarrassed by m;ne- 
cessary complications; it is comj osed 
of many powers, each acting as a check 
on the other ; and, above all, the peo¬ 
ple are accustomed to cx'^cisc a great 
conlroul over tin* proceedings of go¬ 
vernment. Nothing, therefore, of any 
consequence is done here, no impor¬ 
tant stejj, cither in foreign or domestic 
policy, i;. resolved on, without ample 
and eager discussion; and no real 
change can he accomplished for which 
some plausible «*ea3on is not offered. ‘It 
is true, indeed, that such a govern¬ 
ment, although liable to continual 
fiuctuaiions, changes its principles but 
little in the course of time ^ and that, 
although minor alterations are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, and the public mind 
is continually agitated with political 
discussion, yet all the changes v'hich 
can be ultimately effected by any par¬ 
ty, how powerful soever, are confined' 
within narrow limits. Yet the charac¬ 
ter and views of public men rise in im¬ 
portance in exact proportion to the 
real security of the constitution against 
their influence and designs: the po¬ 
pular interest in their proceedings is 
commensurate to the stability of the 
institutions of which it is the surest 
guarantee; so that there is no branch 
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of the history of a free countny which 
so naturally and universally engages 
attention as those great contests for 
power and prc-eminencc, wfiich igno¬ 
rance and malice alone are wont to 
brand as the mere struggles of faction. 

It has been supposed by some per¬ 
sons, that the leading public men in a 
free state are necessarily and inevita¬ 
bly guided by Selfish considerations— 

. that they are disposed to view the po¬ 
litics, whether domestic or foreign, of 
their country, chiefly as they may af* 
— fcct-the interest of the factions which 
are struggling for power, and that the 
semblance, rather than the reality, of 
patriotism is all that can be expected 
from them. Were their power greater, 
or tljfir independence of public opi¬ 
nion more complete, it has been ima¬ 
gined that they would more easily dis¬ 
encumber* Li.jmselves of the selfish 
maxims by wliich tlieir conduct is en¬ 
slaved, and that, although with occa¬ 
sional frowardness and tyranny, yet 
with greater boldness and vigour, they 
would seek the real interest of the 
country. This, however, seems to be a 
mistake ; for, besides that the blessings, 
of freedom have a tendency to inspire 
public men with greater nobleness and 
generosity of mind, the check which, 
In a free country, is exercised through 
the mediun^of the press, and by the 
vigilance of the people, on the conduct 
ol their leaders, must be infinitely more 
powerful in insuring the high and ho¬ 
nourable fulfilment of duty, than the 
•possession of the most absolute power 
of which history has left Sny record. 
Notwiths^i^nding the calumnies which 
have been so industriously circulated 
by persons who wish to bring not only 
the government, but all public men 
into contempt, it may be* amrmed, 
that in no jage or country has there 
ever been a race of statesmen of more 
eminent qualifications, and more un¬ 
impeachable integrit), than has flou¬ 
rished ill Great JJritain for the last 


century. The pride and arrogance of 
some, the weakness and obstinacy of 
others, jnay have deserved censure; 
but there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that any considerable man be¬ 
longing to either of the great leading 
parties, has, for many years past, been 
tempted by the pitiful emoluments of 
office, or by any c^n'sideration merely 
selfish, to sacrifice his integrity or in¬ 
dependence. Men who, as individu¬ 
als, would be wicked enough to make 
sufh a sacrifice, could never in a pub¬ 
lic capacity be expected to sustain the 
honour of the nation : yet it is a faett 
which few will venture to dispute, that 
how great soever the errors in policy 
which may have been imputable to 
ministers, the national honour and 
good-faith have hitherto been preser¬ 
ved without tarnish or reproach. This 
is a proof, at least, of honourable 
views ill those who have been entrust¬ 
ed with *the conduct of affairs—of 
principles which would in vain be 
sought for among the degraded vic¬ 
tims of a base and sordid ambition. 

A great change is supposed to have 
taken place in the state ot pai ties since 
the death of Pitt and Fox, who had 
so far elevated themselves by their ta¬ 
lents above their contemporaries. Na 
person, it is said, now follows eithei: 
party with that implicit submission: 
wliich he was wont to pay to the te¬ 
nets of the one or other of these great 
leader^; but this opinion also seems 
to be founded on a very obvious*mis- 
take. The mere admiration of talents 
is nut sufficient to insure 'political at¬ 
tachment ; it goes^ great way indeed ^ 
towards preserving personal regaid aiiid 
veneration for the possessor, but in a 
matter so serious as the choice of a 
system of politioal opinions, it will not 
maintain that united and vigorous co¬ 
operation which is necessary to the 
p iwer and influence of a party. No 
mail ever stood higher in the public 
estimation for talents andwirtue tbaR 
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the late Mr Burke ; yet he could 
hardly be said at any period of his life 
to have commanded a party, or to have 
insured for his opinions implicit respect 
or active co-operation. Political at¬ 
tachments in honourable minds arise 
out of a candid and rational preference 
for a system of opinions, by which it 
is supposed that the public safety and 
honour can be best maintained ; unin¬ 
fluenced by personal regard or aflec- 
tion, they are founded on views far 
more gerorous and el^^valcd. As a 
proof ol this, we may rcfr.r to the ca¬ 
reer of those eminent men who have 
lately brought the public affairs to so 
glorious an issue. They became the 
leaders of that party of which Mr Pitt 
was at one time the head ; and they 
have been uniformly supported with 
no less v.eal and union both in and out 
of parliament, than that illustrious 
statesman himself. There have been 
more numerous defections iiuleed from 
the whig, or opposition party ; and it 
is not difficult to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this circumstance, with¬ 
out supposing that tlie genuine fol¬ 
lowers of that party are defective in a 
sincere and steady attachment to its 
principles. It is natural fur political 
adventurers, in the first instance, to 
engage on the side of opposition ; 
they have there a better field for the 
display of those qualities on which 
they value themselves,—a zealous, 
though narrow, ^hostility to existing 
institutions, and a damorons impa¬ 
tience of all control. But, as such 
persons are not in general very steady 
to their principles, and as they are 
easily seduced by the popular applause, 
which their arts seldom fail to obtain, 
they quickly separate themselves from 
those with whom they were at first 
accustomed to act, arid by an affecta¬ 
tion of greater purity and warmer zeal 
for the public service than cither of 
the great parties possess, they strive 
lu acquire the confidence of the lower 


orders. It has thus happened, that, 
besides the ministerial and opposition 
parties, another tribe of prditicians, cf 
a singula.' and anomalous character, 
has made its appeanuice ; and as llie 
two great parties m all tiieir struggles 
sought the approbation of the highf-r 
and more intclhgent jorders, tliis new 
faction seized on the mob as the pro¬ 
per objects of its influence and autho¬ 
rity. At the beginning of the present 
year, there were in this way three par¬ 
ties contending for influence, of which 
It may be proper in this place to give 
some account, 

The mii'i.stcrial party, of which 
the late Mr IVrccval was at this time 
the leader, numbered among its sup¬ 
porters many very able men. Its chieis 
unanimously concurred in a profound 
reverence for the principles and opi¬ 
nions of Mr Bitt, in Avdj^ 'ie school 
tliey were bred, rid to \vhose mciiio- 
I'Y they looked with feelings of vene¬ 
ration. It can scarcely be necessary 
to give any account of the political 
principles of this great man ; they are 
known to all Europe, and exercised 
on its destinies for the last thirty years 
'a greatei influence than those of any 
other Btateaman. I’he leading maxims 
of his loUoivcrs were persevering re¬ 
sistance to the dangerous ambition of 
France—a wise jealousy of the princi¬ 
ples which have been drawn forth in 
tlic course of her revolution, and a 
firm determinati(>n in all circumstances 
to sustain the high rank of Great Bri¬ 
tain ill the scale of European powers. 
The principles of their foreign policy^ 
therefore, were vigorous as tliey were 
simple j and with regard to' domestic 
aflairs, the constant tenor of their con¬ 
duct proved that although they were 
favourable to moderate and practical 
improvement, they entettainrd a salu¬ 
tary dread of intemperate'iunovalion. 
They considered the mechanism of 
such'll government as tint of Eriglaml 
to be a great d:al too fine to b.* 
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touched with impunity by ;he rash 
hand of reform ; and they perceived, 
in tlie circumstances of modern times, 
and in the change which 4iad taken 
place in the habits and intelligence of 
tlie people of Europe, the symptoms 
of a dangerous empiricism, which it 
was the great object of their policy to 
counteract and repress. They might be 
/railed timid ii> comparison with some 
of their oppbnents, but they were ti- 
qaid only as they were sagacious; and 
the energy which tliey displayi.d in rtf- 
..v sistiii jy the violence by which every 
■ thing sacred in the country was at one 
time attacked, first saved England 
from rcvolntioii, and, in the issue, rai¬ 
sed her to tlie highest pitch of great- 
ness. Jf they were mistrustful of 
t lie Sweeping coiiclnsioiis which were 
diMV’> n liy weak and ardent minds, from 
j.’)stract*;nd metaphysical principles, 
their cautioi? was ftispircd by .the dic¬ 
tates ol genuine philosophy ; and if 
they were exposed to the repioach of 
timidity, they could provoke it irom 
lliosc misguided spirits alone wlio 
might have cast the same imputation 
on the greatest philosopcrs of modern 
tipics,—men, who, rejecting idle anS 
vain theories, have, on the basis of ex¬ 
periment, established the beautiful su¬ 
perstructure of true science. They 
were no less sensible than their eiic- 
luics to the difiicnlties iiniler which the 
country laboured, and the dangers to 
which it Vas exposed ; but the) consi¬ 
dered these dangers as the result of ac- 
cidt^its which could not be controlled, 
and of a sttjte of the \vo«ld whieh no¬ 
thing bij^ the full display of all the 
energies of England could correct or 
reform. Hence, regardless of difficul¬ 
ties, they persevered with manly firm¬ 
ness in a contest, from \fhit:h Great 
.Britain could not have retired without 
dishonour ; hence they sustained that 
high tone which she has alwajjs been 
accustomed to hold among the nations 
«^f/he world and hence they not only 


maintained her honour and integrity, 
but were enabled, in the issue, to add 
prodigiously to her ancient stock of 
glory. 

It has been remarked by philoso¬ 
phers, that the distinctions which exist 
among practical politicians, are rather 
nominal than real, and that with very 
slight sacrifices cm tach side, intelli¬ 
gent men might easily be brought to 
a good understanding,—they would 
be called upon to give up, not princi¬ 
ples, but expressions; and*while they 
\s?biild thuS exhibit more philosophical 
precision in defining their views, they 
would contribute mucli to tranquillize 
society, which is so often convulsed, 
by their controversies. The principle 
on which this observation is founded 
has been singularly exemplified in 
English history. The ancient dis¬ 
tinctions which divided the different 
parties of English politicians, have no 
longer avneaiiirig,—those who are now 
described as Whigs and Tories, no 
longer profess the sentiments by which 
their respective parties were formerly 
distinguibhed.—'I'lic leading princi¬ 
ples of those great men, by whom the 
revolution of IGSS was accomplished, 
and of their immediate successors, 
whose measures cast such a lustre 
around the country, are precisely those 
on whicli the ministers of the pre.sciir 
day have invariably acted,—a firm re¬ 
sistance to the ambition of France, and 
a jeakuKsy of the tenets of the Roman 
Catholics.— 'Hicir opponents,* who 
still claim for thcmseivc-.s the appclla 
tioM of Whigs, have nflt only .aban¬ 
doned the great juid salutary princi-y 
pies formerly enter taint'd on these 
points, but have avowed, as the lead¬ 
ing maxims of their creed, opinions of 
aif opposite nature.—They demand, 
unqualified concession to the catholics 
of . reland, and have in a thousand in¬ 
stances called on the country to make 
peace with France, in circumstances 
which the whigs of the reigns of King 

fj 
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William and Queen Anne would have 
considered as imperiously demanding 
the vigorous prosecution of war. He 
who ^ould turn to the political wri¬ 
tings of Ajidison, and the other great 
whig authors of his age, would sup¬ 
pose that he is reading an elegant 
exposition of the creed of the present 
ministers, and a savirp on the tenets of 
their opponents. Surely the distinc¬ 
tions by which public men are divided 
must be altogether nominal and insig- 
nilicant, or the whigs and lories of the 
present day must have committed an 
outrage on the language, in assuming 
the appellations by which they are dis¬ 
tinguished. 

The laudable activity with which 
the present ministers conducted their 
measures of foreign policy, and the 
contrast, in this respect, which their 
conduct prcvsented to that of their pre¬ 
decessors, formed a striking feature in 
their public character. And as it has 
been generally acknowledged, that 
emergencies arose, in which it was not 
possible for Great Britain to exert her¬ 
self too much,—in which her honour 
and interest alike demanded that every 
nerve should be strained ; as it is not 
denied that the line of conduct pur¬ 
sued by ministers was that which 
sustained the character of England as 
the bulwark of liberty, and the rally¬ 
ing point for the independence of 
Europe; as it will no longer be dis¬ 
puted that they have acquired- ho¬ 
nour by the steady sSipport of tlic 
noble struggle maintained in the pe¬ 
ninsula, and that they persevered in 
supporting this cause under difficulties 
and discouragements of all kinds; it is 
not easy to perceive with what justice 
their activity can be described as fever¬ 
ish, or their efforts, whi 9 h led to sueh 
glorious consequences, can be under¬ 
valued, 

Mr Perceval was at the head of the 
stdministration, which was composed 
of many members, whose experience 


and talents were well known to the 
country.—The unfortunate differences 
which occurred betwixt Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr Canning, had deprived 
the government of the assistance of 
these eminent men : but in their place 
the Marquis Wellesley, a statesman of 
great and undoubted talents, was for 
a time substituted,—Whether the ac¬ 
cession of strength which the mini¬ 
sters thus acquired, w’as a full com¬ 
pensation for the loss sustained by the 
resignations of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr Canning, is more than question¬ 
able. Great indeed must the talcnta 
of that man have been, who could 
compensate the loss of the various and 
distinguished qualifications of the emi¬ 
nent statesmen who had unfortunately 
retired from office.-—Acting, how¬ 
ever, on the same principles which had 
guided the conduct of Mr Kct when 
out of power, Lo»^ Castlereagh and 
Mr Canning, on leaving the ministry, 
never thought of joining the ranks of 
opposition ; but, sincere and ardent in 
the cause of their country, they flung 
away every selfish consideration, and 
proved to the world, that a change in 
their own personal condition could 
make no altesatuin in their principles. 

The Mai quia Wellesley was about 
this time a very great favourite with 
the public i and is thought by some 
to have obtained credit for a larger 
portion of talent than he actually pos¬ 
sessed. As a war minister,' and in 
planning and conducting military ope¬ 
rations, he was believed to be not only 
superior to aPhis contemp'iraries, but 
to stand absolutely alone, fn deter¬ 
mining the mode and the places iit 
which the war might be most suc¬ 
cessfully carried on, in suiting the 
magnitudll of an expedition to its ob¬ 
ject, and in appointing the persona 
best qualified to command, Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was said to have no rival in 
any living statesman. He was sup¬ 
posed to be the only master cf this 
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science, apparently so simp^j; to be 
the only minister who had discovered 
and could act upon the obvious truth, 
that no interest which a niinistry can 
derive from the choice of an inefficient 
person, can counterbalance the loss of 
credit consequent on the failure of 
a great enterprise. Many very impro- 

{ >cr appointments had taken place of 
ate years; but under the auspices of 
the Wellesleys, a new system had 
been established; means had been suit> 
ed to their ends; effective employments 
•had been ably filled; and a plan of 
operations adopted, in which enterprise 
and caution were happily combined. 
The services of this nobleman were 
for these reasons considered at this 
time as of the utmost importance; 
and It was believed that any adminis¬ 
tration of which he was a member, 
would, Ibr that single reason, be belter 
than any other.—^uch was -the opi¬ 
nion entertained of him by his ad> 
mirers; but there were others who 
took a very different view of his cha¬ 
racter, and ventured to predict that 
he would never obtain considerable in¬ 
fluence io the British councils. 
seemed deficient in a talent for debate, 
without which no statesman can rise 
to a very high rank in this country; 
and it was generally understood, that 
he considg-cd the business of leading 
in a popular assembly as an intole¬ 
rable drudgery. It suited him better, 
said his enemies, to issue his mandates 
from the recesses of oriental pomp, 
than to force them through the cla¬ 
morous and obstinate resistance of a 
British opposition. He thus renoun¬ 
ced the only practicable means of ac¬ 
quiring consideration; the pride and 
splendour which dazzled the East, were 
of no estimation in the eySs of repub- 
"lican’London ; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that he sunk into subordi¬ 
nate stations in the cabinet. With re¬ 
gard to its interior arrangements also, 
kl^was said to labour under disadvan¬ 


tages. In consequence of a long re¬ 
sidence abroad, he had not attached 
to himself any body of statesmen ; he 
either wanted or disdained to use that 
dexterity and address by which the 
minds of men are managed and conci¬ 
liated, and he was thus induced to form 
the resolution of withdrawing himself 
entirely from the- cabinet. Whether 
there be any justice in these reflections 
on the character of this eminent per¬ 
sonage we shall not pretend to deter¬ 
mine, but it seems impossible any 
longer to fSoubt, that in the estimate 
of his superiority over other states¬ 
men, an important error was commit¬ 
ted ; and that the ministerial party, 
even after his secession, still embra¬ 
ced a portion of talent, which was am¬ 
ply sufficient for the conduct cither of 
war or ncgociation. 

Such was the state of the ministerial 
party at the beginuiiig of the year.— 
Their regular opponents, who had, not 
many years ago, made pretensions so 
high to talents and integrity, had of 
late fallen very much in the public es¬ 
timation. They had been tried as mi¬ 
nisters, and had failed ; and the disap¬ 
pointment of the public was of course 
proportioned to the expectations which 
had been so imprudently raised. Many 
candid and impartial men who have gi¬ 
ven them credit for great talents, have 
confessed at the same time that there 
was a want of unicu among them ; a 
wanr of some acknowledged chief to 
give an i|apulsc to the whole. “'They 
have admitted, that the selection of 
persons who were appointed to fill 
the two most important departments,^i' 
those of finance and of war, were 
highly injudicious; that the promo¬ 
tion of Lord Henry Petty, as the suc¬ 
cessor of Pitt, was imprudent; that 
the plans of taxation which were pro¬ 
posed by this youthful financier, con¬ 
sisted of some poor expedients rashly 
adopted, and as hastily abandoned. 
As to the military operations, there 
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existed but ono opinion; the expedi¬ 
tions to the Dani melles, to Alexan¬ 
dria, and to the Rio de la Plata, ex¬ 
hibited great errors, both in the plan 
and in the execution. The British 
armies under the present ministers have 
sometimes fought with disaster, sel¬ 
dom without glory ; w'hile under their 
predecessors defeat v’as aggravated by 
disgrace, and the army was humbled 
before those who had not been num¬ 
bered among the niilitary nations of 
Europe.—The extraordinary coalition 
which took place betwixt*'Mr Fox 
and Lord Grenville filled the nation 
with astonishment; but the feelings 
of the people were roused into resent¬ 
ment, when it was found that the ad¬ 
ministration not only failed to conduct 
the war with vigour, but, with the sa¬ 
crifice of all its former jiriuciplep, re¬ 
fused to sanction the improvements iii 
donwstic policy, by'the promise of 
wbieb they had acquired a siiare of 
popular favour. Loud complaints 
were raised, that their efforts to pro¬ 
vide for their adherents were on a 
larger scale, and at a greater expence 
to the public resources, than those 
even of their political opponents, which 
they had so wartnly reprobated. This 
marked inconsistency betwixt their 
conduct and professions had the ef¬ 
fect of inspiring the people with a sus¬ 
picion and di^tiust of public men; 
and the w'liig administration may be 
said to have sliakcn the confidence of 
the country in its rulero, anito have 
given a blow to the credit anu popu¬ 
larity of all statesmen, which it will 
.require the best exertions of tlieir suc¬ 
cessors to repair. 'J'hc whig loaders 
themselves made no cfl’ort of this kind ; 
but, affecting a sort of sullen dignity, 
they failed to gain the confidence ei¬ 
ther of the sovereign or the people. 
Such was the state of the whig party, 
when an attempt wras made by the 
Prince Regent to unite their leaders 
with the adiqiuistration; but before 


proceeding to give an account of this 
transaction, some notice must be taken 
of a party which has of late become 
conspicuous both in and out of par ¬ 
liament. 

11 has been imagined by some, that 
the existence of w'liat is called a po¬ 
pular or country party, of a party 
which s) stcmatically seeks to maintain, 
and even to extend the «J‘ights of the 
people, and to restrain or diminish the 
authority of the crown, is essential to 
the integrity of the British constitu¬ 
tion. In support of this opinion, they - 
refer to the hi.story of the country par¬ 
ty, w'liicb makes so great a figure in the 
annals of England ; and they imagine, 
that the popular party of the present 
day is held tog- tiier by the same spirit 
under a difreieiit form. That the po¬ 
pular spirit ong'ot at all times to be le- 
presented in tin. House of Conr.tions, it 
werfabsiwclt' deny ;'but noperson who 
reflects on the t haructer of the country 
party, a.s it was formerly constituted, 
will compare it in any point of view to 
the popular faction of these times. 
Tile eonntry-party was composed of 
a large prnpnrtion of the landed aris¬ 
tocracy, niiiled to the w'calth and ia- 
fluence- <7f the people ; the object of 
this union nas the protection of the 
state against the dangerous iucroach- 
meuis of thi crown ; but the popular 
party of the present day boasts of lit¬ 
tle rank or wealth or talents, and in¬ 
stead of being combined to oppose the 
influence of the crown, scorns destined, 
in so far as its feebleness will perniit, 
to overturn the constitutVin. For 
some time past, the democratic party 
has thrown off all dejrendcnce on that 
portion of the aristocracy which sup¬ 
ported its pretensions. Their leaders 
have endei^vc jred to raise the standard 
of the people against the House of 
Commons ; and, supported by popular 
applause, have set all parties alike at 
defiance. Such a party as this can 
never be essential to the integrity of 
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the British constitution ; it has no 
connection with any of the legitimate 
powers of this form of government; 
but is calculated to diffuse among the 
people a spirit of distrust uridhustdity 
low'ards the lawful aiUhoriiics of the 
Slate. The truth of this proposition 
will appear by a reference to the his¬ 
tory of democratic extravagances. 
The recollc<:tion of the turbulent 
scenes produced by tlie politics of Mr 
Wilkes perished with himself; the 
nation enjoyed a season of tranquillvty 
till the bu-aking out of the I'rench 
revolution, and it was only w'hen this 
dangerous stimulus was applied to the 
public mind, that popular sentiments 
were once more revived. But the 
danger and folly of such sentiments 
wAe soon discovered ; the nation be¬ 
came tired of pernicious extravagances, 
which^had no longer the gloss of no- 
velty to rAommwid them, j^id a pru¬ 
dent distrust of innovation succeeded 


tionary licence. But they forget, that, 
to counteract the symptoms of poli¬ 
tical disease, it becomes indispensable 
to carry restraint and punishment a 
great deal beyond the ordii^ry measure 
of severity, and that, without destroy¬ 
ing the credit of .evolutionary princi¬ 
ples among the more intelligent orders 
of ^<ociely, it WijuKl have been impos¬ 
sible to jiut down a spirit so formidable 
and daring. When that great man, who 
presided over the affairs of England 
when the mania of the French revo¬ 
lution wfis about extending itself to 
this country, adopted those painful 
but wholesome measures of severity, 
he w'as aware, that he could not other¬ 
wise restrain and extinguish a spirit, 
w'hich threatened the very existence 
of thf* government He had recourse, 
therefore, to the only measures wdiich 
were suited to the occasion ; and as 
he knew well that the maxims of li¬ 
berty would be ever in the mouths of 


to the wild enthusiasm of a moment, those who intended to pervert them to 
The rare appearance of popular or re- bad purposes, he hesitated not to put 
volutionary principles is of itself a dow'ii sedition, at the hazard even of 
proof, that, so far from being congenial being accused as an enemy to frcc- 
to the British constitution, they arc dom. He wished to resist the dan- 
cf the nature of a disease wdiieh fie- ger which was most immiucut; he 
riodically affects the soundest bodies ; saw that the spirit of revolution wa» 
and it is a happy circumstance for that danger; and, as he was well aware 
England, that how violent soever the that the liberties of the country were 
occasion#! eflervcsceuces of this wild too firmly establislied to receive any 
spirit m#y have been, the great body very violent shock, even from the most 
of the people remain unaffected by so severe temporary measures, he resol- 
niclancholy a distemper. vcd,on securing wliat was most in ha- 

Complaints have been made of the zard, the legitimate and practicable 
ti»n which the French revolution gave freedom of the British constitution, 
to the politics of the leading men of this But the measures which he adopted, 
country, and many persons have main- although the country unquestionablv^ 
tained,*that the system of restraint owed her salvation to them, were not 
wdiich sprung up in the first moments unattended with many serious evils ; 
of alarm, was carried beyond all rca- the policy of the war in which he had 
sonable bounds. Every <hing, say engaged was justified on principles 
the.y, bordering on innovation was pro- winch the vulgar could not always 
scribed ; the very name of liberty was comprehend ; while the progress of 
held in abhorrence, and the slightest hostilities entailed a weight of taxation 
censure of the measures of government which no nation in any age had hither- 
was Jiraifded as a symptom of revolu- to endured. The comq;iercial prospe- 
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rity of the empire was at last inter¬ 
rupted by the extraordinary exertions 
of an enemy who commanded nearly 
the whole of the European continent. 

‘ When the people suffer, it matters lit¬ 
tle who are to blame; their resent¬ 
ment vents itself indiscriminately on 
those who are within their reach; and 
the rulers of the com try are made re¬ 
sponsible for all the evils which occur 
during their administration. The po¬ 
pular spirit thus revived, and found its 
appropriate nourishment amid the dis¬ 
tresses of the country. Out of the 
disappointment of those fond hopes, 
which the people had indulged on the 
accession of the whig party to power, 
that spirit arose which affected to des¬ 
pise the whole race of statesmen; 
which proclaimed tliat the axe must 
be laid to the root of the tree, and 
that without some radical change, the 
nature of which no one could explain, 
the nation was undone. Of this dis¬ 
position, the leaders of the popular 
party were in readiness to profit, and 
out of the inevitable distress to which 
the country was exposed, arose a dis¬ 
ease which must ere this have attracted 
the notice of government, but for the 
perfect reliance which it has been en¬ 
abled to place in its own strength and 
stability. To believe, however, that a 
party growing out of accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, and wholly unconnected 
with any of the legitimate powers of 
the state, destined in good times to 
amuse by its eccentricities, and power¬ 
ful only in a season of distress and 
«confusion, can be essential to the 
^Ifitish constitution, is to give way to 
a very unaccountable delusion. 

The modern spirit of democracy ap¬ 
pears to manifest disadvantage, when 
contrasted with that admirable consti¬ 
tution of government which has been 
found so well suited to the manage¬ 
ment of great affairs, and seems con¬ 
temptible when compared even with 
the revolutionary genius, which has at 


different times disturbed the repose of 
tlie world. With all the horrors of 
the French revolution, there was 
something noble and generous in its 
frenzy, which is not to be found in 
the patriotism of the popular leaders 
of this country. The spirit of revo¬ 
lution is naturally connected with bold 
and extensive views of legislation,— 
combined with an enthusiastic zeal foi 
science,—and indulging even romantic 
speculations concerning the progress 
and improvement of the human mind. 
But there is nothing lofty in this mo¬ 
dern patriotism, no science, no philo¬ 
sophy, no disinterested zeal for the 
general welfare. It has been well ob¬ 
served, that it seeks merely to gratify 
the lowest passions of the multitude, 
the love of scandal, and the love of 
money ; of scandal, which is to dis¬ 
credit all those who hold ary place in 
the adini-.iif.tration, or have any in- 
iluencc in the national councils, and 
of economy, which discovers the sal¬ 
vation or the country in the abolition 
of a few sinecures. It is a fundamental 
principle with its leaders, that all pub¬ 
lic ^nien arc profligate, and all are equal¬ 
ly so j t hat all public measures are alike 
ruinous, and that the national good is 
equally disregarded in the cabinet and 
in the senate. To a vulgar mind scan¬ 
dal is alwa) 5 welcome ; abuse of the 
great is to many readers the most 
pleasing entertainment, and no com¬ 
position is so palatable as that which 
is well seasoned with this ingredient. 
In amusing themselves at the expence 
of persons in Ixigh stations^, they rise 
in their own estimation ; they seem to 
become greater men than those whom 
they affect to treat with contempt. 
The influence of this spirit on the cha¬ 
racters of public men cannot be con¬ 
cealed ; for if a minister is certain, 
that, whatever be his conduct, it will 
be equally reprobated by the popular 
leaders, the dread of their •censure 
ceases to be a check on him. What 
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ever his measures naj be, thr result is 
still the same; and nothing remains 
for him but to follow his own plans, 
and to treat with indifierente their re¬ 
proaches. All the benefits of a fair 
and impartial scrutiny into the conduct 
of statesmen are thus sacrificed to in- 
^Aemperance and folly. 

Another tenet, (it has been remark- 
.ed) inculcated by this class of poli¬ 
ticians is, that no instruction is neces¬ 
sary to enable any one to form an opi¬ 
nion upon public affairs. The capl- 
city for doing this is represented as a 
* mere matter of common sense, de¬ 
manding no depth of reflection, no 
cultivation of mind, and no philoso¬ 
phical habits. The crude discussions 
of the blacksmith’s shop and the ale¬ 
house arc reckoned quite sufficient to 
solve the most intricate problems in po¬ 
litical edbnomy. It is easy to see how 
convenient and suiAble such a\ioctrine 
must be to the readers, and to the 
writers also, of such productions; yet 
of all those maintained by this sect, 
none are more erroneous and perni¬ 
cious. There is no science whatever, 
in which first appearances are so 
coitful as in that of politics. No one, 
perhaps, presents objects so extensive, 
so various, so little to be comprehend¬ 
ed by one glance of the undi*rstand- 
ing. As |t is the favourite system of 
nature, in all her grand operations, to 
extract good out of evil, so the ulti¬ 
mate and lasting effects of any mea¬ 
sure are often directly opposite to 
those which arc immediate and appa¬ 
rent. Thove, therefore, •who are ca¬ 
pable of ddiscriminating only what is 
directly before their eyes, must, on 
many occasions, be infallibly in the 
wrong. Until politics be considered 
as a science, and philosophical prin¬ 
cipled be applied to them, no one can 
hope, with any certainty, for the at¬ 
tainment of truth. • 

Their writers are no less distin- 
guished by a violent outcry against 


taxation, and a perpetual clamour for 
its reduction. They make the im¬ 
mediate saving of money, not only a 
great, but the sole criterion of the 
merits of administration ; they make 
patriotism dwindle into parsimony. 
Yet, in the eye of the enlightened po¬ 
litician, honour, ultimate security, pub¬ 
lic order, the pow%r"even of giving aid 
to suffering neighbours, hold a still 
higher rank The authors alluded to 
confine themselves, besides, to vague 
cjjiarges of embezzlement, and clamours 
for radicaf reform, without examining 
and fixing upon those points which, 
would truly admit of amendment. Er¬ 
rors and inequalities prevail in the Bri¬ 
tish system of taxation to a less extent 
perhaps than in any other j but they 
are still considerable; and he who, scru¬ 
tinizing every arrangement according 
to sound principles of poliiical econo¬ 
my, should point out and press them 
upon the attention of the legislature^ 
would do a real and great service. 
Little, however, can be done by mere 
loose and vague generalities, and by 
calling for violent measures, which, 
could not perhaps, and certainly would 
not, be adopted. 

But we must now close this rapid 
sketch of the general character of the 
different parties, and hasten to relate 
the momentous transactions in which 
they were engaged in the course of 
the present year. *» 

In*the choic^ which was to made 
of ministers on the expiration of the 
restrictions, a ^ery deep interest was of 
course felt by the gieat parties into 
which the country is divided. The 
political attachments of his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince Regent, had in early 
life connected him with the leaders of 
the oppositioir; and it wrs supposed, 
that on assuming the sovereign autho¬ 
rity, and when left at liberty to act 
according to his own opinions, he 
would of course be guided by the pre¬ 
dilections of his youth? When he 
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was first called to the regency, under 
the restriction!! whicli the legislature 
thought it expedient to impose, he 
•eemid still to retain the attachments 
which he Had indicated in a different 
condition; and the early friends of 
his royal highness hud little doubt 
' that they would ^be called to the 
management of pubfic affairs so soon 
as the prince might feel himself en¬ 
titled to act freely, and far him«;elf, in 
the choice pf his niinisLcio.—Bi forc 
the prince was called on to^lisclvn-gi? 
the functions of the SQvereigi), he was 
perhaps but little acquainted with the 
principles of the men who had guided 
the councils of his father ; and as he 
probably derived from their enemies 
any knowledge which lie had of them, 
it can excite little surpiise that he 
should have formed no very accurate 
estimate of their characters. When 
he was first nominated to the regency, 
therefore, he discovered some dislike 
towards his councillors, whom he re¬ 
tained only from the most generous 
and laudable motives; but on a nearer 
acquaintance with them, and (it may 
be fairly presumed) on a more accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the merits and pre¬ 
tensions of the different parties, he was 
led to change his opinion. Wlien call¬ 
ed to the exercise of the sovereign au¬ 
thority, and to a more serious consi¬ 
deration of the politics of the country, 
he discoveied tfiat'the men in whom 
his fatf^er had reposed cpnlidcnce, act¬ 
ed on principles which were best cal¬ 
culated to secure the honour and safe¬ 
ty of the empire, kven if it were be- 
coaiing, therefore, to bring any charge 
against his royal highness, who in the 
capacity of sovereign is not constitu¬ 
tionally responsible for his actions, it 
surely would be no reproach to say of 
him, tliat he changed his ocntiments on 
mature reflection. If the change was 
honourable and sincere, about which 
there can be no doubt; if he preferred 
the ministers df his father, because he 


was convinced that they were best 
qualiffed to serve the country, his con¬ 
duct must Remand the warmest appro¬ 
bation. Acting upon the most honour¬ 
able and enlightened views, and influ¬ 
enced by the experience whicli he had 
acquired during the restricted regency 
of the character and talents of his mini-’ 
stcr, lie determined not to sacrifice the 
country to any system of favouritism. 
He I'ouud that under the ministers of 
hi| father’s choice, events had occur-' 
led which threw around the British 
arms a lustre unequalled since the days 
of Blenheim and Ramilies. In these 
successes, and in the hopes which they 
afforded to sinking Europe, he savr 
the triumph of that system wliich had 
been supported by liis ministers agamst 
the unremitting opposition of their 
adversaries. This opposition had not 
been merely theoretical or parhiimen- 
tary; the professors of it had been in of¬ 
fice, and had acted steadily on the prin. 
ciples which they had avowed. There 
cculd be no doubt, therefore, that if the 
reins of power had been committed to 
their hands, the war in the peninsula 
would either liave been altogether a- 
bandoned or man '.aiiicd with languor. 
Unless it he supposed, therefore, 
that the pniur should have conde- 
scende<i to the spirit of party ; that lie 
should have indulged his ovrn predi¬ 
lections at the expciice of the public 
interests, over which he was called to 
preside ; tlu re can be no meaning in the 
charge so indecently brought against 
him for deserting his early favourites. 
It ought to Re recollected also, that 
the persons who were truly included 
under this appellation, were no longer 
among the candidates for power. Fox 
was no mpre, and Sheridan had m a 
great measure ceased to take a sharv 
111 the public business. Tho present 
leaders of the whig party possessed 
few of thore qualities which had re¬ 
commended their departed friend to the 
favour of the Prince R'’gent; tlieV had 
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of course no claim:; on his friendship, 
which even in a matter of private ar¬ 
rangement, might have justified a 
marked partiality, Thosewno ascribed 
tjie change which had taken place in 
the sentiments of his royal highness, 
to the influence of his private friends, 
^•forgot that these friendships were of 
long standing, and existed in equal 
•strength, before any change of opinion 
on public affairs was indicated 
• As soon as the restrictions expired, 
the prince addressed a letter to the 
Duke of York, in which he began by 
stating his anxiety to communicate his 
sentiments on public aiTairs, which he 
had been restrained from doing at an 
earlier period of the session of parlia- 
inenf, by a desire that the catholic 
{[uestioa might undergo the most deli¬ 
berate discussion, nnmixed with other 
considcratiojjs. His royal highness 
then stated that he had be^n called 
upon when he was nominated to the 
regency, and at a moment of great 
difficulty and danger, to choose his 
ministers; that a sense of duty to his 
royal father had decided that choice ; 
anci that his conduct on that occa^io* 
had obtained the approbation of tliosc 
for whom his royal highness entertain¬ 
ed respect. Tliat in various instances 
where the law of the last session had 
left the prince at full liberty, he had 
renounced all personal gratifications, 
that his majesty might resume on his 
restoration to health every power and 
prejpgative belonging to his crown. 

• rhe prince then expressed a sentiment 
which did him infinite honour. ** I 
am cerlaUily the last person,” said he, 
“ to whom it can be permitted to de¬ 
spair of our royal father’s recovery.” 
He proceeded to say that a new era had 
^ arrived ; that the events "’which had 
distinguished the period of his re¬ 
stricted regency were calculated to 
give great satisfaction; that the most 
important acquisitions had in this short 
space been made to the British em¬ 


pire ; that the national faith had been 
preserved inviolate, and that the glory 
of the British arms had been exalted. 
He expressed his fixed determination 
to avoid any measure which might 
have led his allies to suppose, that he 
meant to depart from the present sys¬ 
tem ; he stated that perseverance alone 
could achieve the ^reat object in view ; 
and that he could not withhold his ap¬ 
probation from those who had honour¬ 
ably distinguished theinsclyes in sup¬ 
port of wise measures. The letter then 
contains the following generous decla¬ 
ration : I have no predilections to in¬ 
dulge, no resentments to grai/fy, no 
objects to attain, but such as are com¬ 
mon to the whole empire. If such ig 
the leading principle of my conduct, 
and I can appeal to the past ii. evi¬ 
dence of what the future will be, I 
flatter myself with the siipoort of par¬ 
liament, and of a candid and enlight¬ 
ened nation.”—His royal higbiiest 
expressed a wish that some of those 
persons with >vhom the habits of liis 
early life had been formed, would 
strengthen his hands, and constitute a 
part of his government ; and that a 
vigorous and united administration on 
the most liberal basis might be form¬ 
ed. The letter concluded by autho¬ 
rising the Duke of York to commiini- 
cate the sentiments of the I’rince Re¬ 
gent to luord Grey, who would make 
them known td Lord Grenville; and 
a copy of the letter was at th^ same 
time sent to Mr Perceval. 

Lords Grey and Grenville confined 
their answer to those passages of the 
letter which they-snpposcd t« have a 
more immediate reference to them¬ 
selves. They expressed an earnest de*i 
sire to assist in healiiig the divisions of 
the country, and uniting both the go¬ 
vernment and the people. 'I’hey dis¬ 
claimed all personal feelings; but, on 
public grounds, they declared, without 
reserve, the impossibility of their uni¬ 
ting with the administration. The dif- 
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feitnces of opinion betwixt them and 
the ministers were, they said, ^ too 
many and too important to admit of 
such an union; and they had acted in 
the same nianner on two former occa« 
sions when their advice had been re¬ 
quired. They declared, that the rea¬ 
sons which then ipfluenced their con¬ 
duct had been strengthened by the 
increasing dangers of the times, and 
that, down to the date of the letter, 
there had qot appeared any approxi¬ 
mation towards such an agreement qf 
opinion on the public interests, as 
could alone form a basis for the ho¬ 
nourable union of parties previously 
opposed to each other. The difter- 
ences betwixt themselves and the ad¬ 
ministration, they said, embraced al¬ 
most all the leading features of the 
present policy of the empire : the ca¬ 
tholic question was, above all others, 
important in itself, and connected with 
the most pressing dangers ; and on 
this subject they entertained opinions 
directly opposite to those of the mi¬ 
nisters. They were firmly persuaded 
of the necessity of a total change in 
the government of Ireland, and of the 
immediate repeal of those civil disabili¬ 
ties under which so large a portion of 
his majesty’s subjects still labpured on 
account of their religious opinions. 
That the first advice which it would 
be their duty to offer to his royal 
highness, would be to' recommend to 
parlia/neot this repeal / nor could they 
even, for the shortest pciiod, make 
themselves responsible for any farther 
delay in the proposal of a measure, 
vrithout^hich theyicould entertain no 
hopes of rendering themselves useful 
to the prince or to the country. 

This answer was decisive as to jthe 
views of Lords Grey‘and Grenville, 
and the utter hopelessness of any at¬ 
tempt to accomplish a fair and ho- 
able union betwixt them and the 
sters. Such an answer might 
' 6 


perhaps have been expected; yet was 
the conduct of the Prince Regent de¬ 
serving of the highest approbation. 
He himself had set a noble example ; 
he had found that the unfavourable 
impressions on his mind against his 
minister were erroneous; that Mr Per¬ 
ceval had conducted the public affairs 
on principles best adapted to secure 
the honour and interest^ of the coun-* 
try, and was therefore entitled to his 
confidence. The prince therefore act¬ 
ed as became his high station. He 
found that it would ill befit that sta¬ 
tion to carry to the government of 
a great empire party views, and jea¬ 
lousies, and suspicions; to look at 
every measure of the minister with 
doubt and distrust, and to suppose 
that nothing could be done well be¬ 
cause done by .Vlr Perceval. He re¬ 
solved to govern the coqntry for the 
interest of the people, and not for the 
interest of a party; he determined to 
judge of his minister from actual ob¬ 
servation, lo try him by facts, and to 
decide by experience alone. The result 
was, as his royal highness’s letter pro¬ 
ved, the most perfect satisfaction with, 
and confidence in, that minister. Find¬ 
ing that 80 great a change had been 
produced in his own mind, by a know¬ 
ledge of the integrity and talents of 
his ministers, and of the great public 
benefits of which they had been the in¬ 
struments, he might reasonably have 
supposed that a similar change had 
taken place in the minds of others; 
and that, after an experience of the 
system, froiii which so many advan¬ 
tages had sprung, the breach betwixt 
the contending parties might have 
been healed. Iiiduenced by these ge¬ 
nerous c/msiderations, his royal high¬ 
ness was desirous of giving his early 
friends that opportunity which they 
had so long desired, of turning their 
best talents to some use in the public 
service. But in tlus hope he was mis- 
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tiken, and determined as he was that 
the interests of the country- should not 
be sacrificed to any syston of favour¬ 
itism, he immediately signified his 
pleasure to Mr Perceval, that he might 
consider himself as the prime mini¬ 
ster. 

^ Great wrprise and dissatisfaction 
“(vere expmlsed by many members of 
opposit'ion on Recount of the rapid 
manner in which the letter of the 
Prince Regent was answered, and the 
proposal which it contained rejected 
hy Lords Grey and Grenville. It was 
•said, that as nis royal highness had 
graciously expressed the satisfaction 
he would feel if some of those persons, 
with whom the habits of his early life 
liad been formed, would strengthen 
his Ifands, and constitute a part of 
his government, some communication 
should heve been made to the party 
before any i%ply vaas returned ; that 
Lord Grey was not entitled to treat 
Vrith haughty indifference those who 
had more particularly been attached 
to the late Mr Fox ; that by neglect¬ 
ing to communicate with them, he had 
treated them as if they were in a state 
of utter dependence, having no will of 
voice of their own, but bound to fol¬ 
low with blind confidence wherever he 
should lead them ; that the letter of 
the Prince Regent could not be con¬ 
sidered merely as a proposal to Lords 
Grey and Grenville, because it alluded 
to individuals among whom Lord Grey 
could scarcely be included, and Lord 
Greuville not at all j yet these noble 
lords had acted as if thjy conceived 
themselves to combine all the rank, ta¬ 
lent, and Influence of the party; that, 
although they might have rejected the 
proposal, so far as they were themselves 
concerned, they had no rightato com- 
' mit their friends, and that they ought 
merely to have expressed their readi¬ 
ness (before making any definitive an¬ 
swer) to have communicated with the 
ether persons to whom an evident al- 
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lusiou had been made in the lefter of 
his royal highness. Some of their re¬ 
tainers did not hesitate to censure, in 
very strong terms, this overweening 
spirit of aristocracy ; to insiiviate that« 
although the noble lords might have a 
common object, they could havg no 
common principle or system of opi¬ 
nions ; and even t^ declare that their 
scrupulous and over-refined notions 
honour should not have been allowed 
to stand in the way of the more sub¬ 
stantial ol^ects, to which thair depend¬ 
ants had tor so many years looked up 
with avidity. These reproaches served 
for a time to amuse the public ; and - 
they proved that, how erroneous so¬ 
ever some of the political opinions of 
the leaders of opposition may be, the 
eminent men who avow them, are, in 
highmindedness and integrity, as fae 
removed, as in rank and talent, abovo 
the persons by whom they are sur¬ 
rounded. 

It was much disputed about tbia 
time, whether the letter of the Prince 
Regent ought to be considered as the 
production of his royal highness, or of 
his minister. As a general maxim, it 
is unquestionable, that the monarch 
of this country can do nothing with¬ 
out a responsible adviser; yet the mea¬ 
sure adopted by his royal highness 
must be considered as an exception to 
the general rule, since it was one on 
which a minister could not, with pro- 
priet)^ offer any advice. The same 
persons who wvshed to consider the 
letter as the production of the minis¬ 
ter, had not long before proclaimed to 
the country that the prince would 
soon be called u|lbji to act in a man¬ 
ner which would prove his independ¬ 
ence of his father’s advisets; and yet' 
thay would now have had it believed, 
that in the onfy step which his royal 
highness could have taken without ther 
advice of his ministers, he had been in¬ 
fluenced and controlled by them. Tliis 
insinuation proceeded frogi a desire of 
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charg&g Mr Perceval with iasincerity 
charge, which, in his case, it was 
Strang to hear even from the clamour 
Off disappointed ambition. An attempt 
was made^o support so groundless an 
accusation, by a reference to some oc** 
currences which had lately taken place 
in the House of Common8.>-Mr Cur- 
wen, in the debate pu a motion of Mr 
Whitbread, relating to American af¬ 
fairs, had very iconndently prophesied 
the disgrace of Mr Perceval. The mi¬ 
nister had of course no alternative but 
to acquiesce in a statements which his 
silence would have stamped with au¬ 
thenticity, or to deny, as he did, with 
firmness, that he was soon to be dis¬ 
missed from the councils of his sove* 
reign.—The letter of the Prince Re¬ 
gent, however, considered as the off¬ 
spring of his own feelings, bears the 
most unequivocal marks of liberal and 
atriotic sentiment on the part pf 
is royal highness; while there was in 
the whole course of the -proceedings 
nothing hut the greatest candour and 
integrity manifested on the part of him 
whom his royal highness had chosen 
M his chief adviser. 

Some changes of no great import¬ 
ance in the ministerial arrangements 
took place about this period. The 
seals of the foreign department, which 
had been resigned by the Marquis 
WeUealey, were put into the hands of 
the Earl of Liverpool until a success¬ 
or to the marquis* should be appoint¬ 
ed. In would have been a subject of 
.deep regret had the Earl of Liverpool 
received the foreign seals otherwise 
than in trust; since, notwithstanding 
the high opinion entertained of bis lord- 
^p*s general talents, his removal from 
the war department must have been 
very injurious to the public servioe. 
The war in the peninsula had been 
successfully conducted by the Earl of 
Wellington; and the country wa8pref> 
j^^ed to offer no tmall tribute of praise 
to ^ nonittfjr with whom that illus¬ 


trious officer had planned and carried 
into execution all his arrangements. 
Lord Castlercagh was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed to the foreign department, 
and the Earl of Liverpool continued 
in that station in whi^ his services 
had already, secured so many advan¬ 
tages. 

After the distinct and unequivocal 
terms in which Lords Grey and Gren-, 
ville had declined the proposal made 
to them by the Prince Regent—after 
Aeir solemn declaration that they 
would form no union with the mini¬ 
sters, and after their assurances that 
they differed in opinion with them 
on all the leading points of the policy 
of the empire, it might have been 
thought, that no one could for a mo¬ 
ment have indulged a hope of accom¬ 
plishing that comition which had been 
so anxiously desired.—A mot; m, how¬ 
ever, was, in a few days irfiter the ex¬ 
piration of the restrictions, made by 
J.ord Borringdon in the House of 
Lords, for an address to the Prince 
Regent, to represent to his royal high¬ 
ness, that the administration to which 
he might be pleased to commit the 
Management of affairs, should be so 
composed as to unite, as far as possi¬ 
ble, the cotitidence and good-will of 
all classes of the people; that in the 
present state of Ireland, it was impos¬ 
sible that such general Confidence 
could be enjoyed by any administra¬ 
tion which opposed the claims of the 
Roman catholics ; and that his royal 
highness should endeavour to fci m a 
cabinet, which, by consulting the af¬ 
fections of 'all classes of the commu¬ 
nity, might effectually call forth the 
resources of the empire.—The noble 
lord who made this motion, professed, 
much respect for the ministers ; he de¬ 
clared that he had not been infiuenced. 
by the feelings of party in bringing 
forward the motion, and that the mo¬ 
tion itself was not intended to effect a 
change in the administration. To eve- 
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' tf other memW of the Hoaeci how¬ 
ever, th(^ motion seemed Co be directed 
to thii precise purposey and it was so 
explained even by £arl Grfy hunselfy 
who avowed lus understanding of it in 
the course of the debate* 

The motion was supported upon the 
^felloWing g;rounds.~-It was admitted 
oh all hands, that the conduct pf the 
Prince, Regent) at the commencement 
of the restricted regency, had evinced 
the most amiable sentiments, and the 
roost delicate notions of duty, towarift 
his royal father. But a new xra had 
"arrived, when, from an utter despair 
of his majesty’s restoration to health, 
the prince could no longer be influen* 
ced by such considerations, and could 
not J>e precluded from pursuing the 
course which might appear best adapt¬ 
ed to secure the interests of the coun¬ 
try.—\^pat then was the situation of 
the country ? for 8n this the motion 
was founded. In some respects it was 
in the highest degree flattering and 
jprosperous; the colonial power of the 
enemy had been anihilated all over the 
globe ; the British navy had been eve- 
ry where triumphant; Portugal ha4 
been wrested from the military occu¬ 
pation of the French; in the tenth 
year of the war, and the fourth of its 
tavages in the peninsula, not only had 
Portugal been defended, but the Bri¬ 
tish army had, on every occasion, co¬ 
vered itself with glory in the terri¬ 
tories of ‘Spain.—This, howevcrnwas 
butane side of the picture; and on 
turning to the other, it was impos. 
sible not to*be filled w th gloom and 
despondency ** Comiflercial distress 
dfl over the country,—-our manufac¬ 
turers reduced almost to a state of 
starvation,—^new laws, giving unpre¬ 
cedented encouragement enect 
to out paper currency. In the inte¬ 
rior of the country the»e appeared a 
spirit of disorder and contempt/>f the 
law borderii^ on insurrection. At a 
time when England was not only at 


w 

war with a power whose donrinioni 
Were more extensive than those of 
Charlemagne, but also with every po¬ 
tentate of Europe except those of the 
peninsula, this was an appalling state 
of things ; but the most .ippalling cir¬ 
cumstance was, that while almost the, 
whole population of the continent of 
Europe was united* against these is¬ 
lands, whose numbers were so small ill 
proportion, and notwithstanding the 
general complexion of the times, one 
fourth of our population wfc excluded 
from the |flile of the constitution—ex¬ 
cluded by various laws founded on 
causes and pnnciples which had long 
ceased to operate,—laws which had 
relation only to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the age in which they were 
enacted, and the continuance of which, 
till this day, was a scandal to the na¬ 
tion, and a serious deduction from the 
political power of the country. Such 
was the general outline of our situa¬ 
tion. Our resources, However, if proi» 
perly managed, and called into action, 
were fully adequate to overcome aH 
the difiiculties by which we were sur¬ 
rounded : with an united people, and 
a government, meriting and rtceiving 
their confidence, (he empire was per¬ 
fectly competent to avert every dan¬ 
ger which threatened it; the energies 
and resources of this island were equal*, 
not only to its own necessities, but to 
continue the assisfaqpe at, present im¬ 
parted to its allies—^and even, if it 
were found exjiedient, to extend it 
still farther. But, without such an ' 
union among the people,*without such' 
a confidence in die government, no. 
results beneficial to the empire could 
be expected.—It was under those Cir¬ 
cumstances, that, according to an atf- 
thfntic, though not oflicial document/ 
it appeared that his royal highness the 
Prince Regent had eitpressed his wisti 
tfaid ar government should be fbrmn^ 
on an extended and liberal basis. A ne«> 
godation was accordingly aet on fbatj 
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in order to carry this desirable object 
wo effect. That negociation had un- 
fortunately failed, and the wishes of 
the Prince Regent, and the expecta¬ 
tions of the country, had been disap¬ 
pointed. It was from the period of 
the failure of this negociation that 
the commencement of those alarming 
symptoms, which' threatened the inte- 
CTt y of the empire, was to be dated. 
What were those portentous features 
of the present time which foreboded 
to much Calamity ? < I wish to God 
Maynooth college had nbver exist¬ 
ed !* had been, m another place, the 
language of a coniidpntial servant of 
the crown. What was this but evin¬ 
cing a decided hostility to the religion 
and political rights of a great portion 
of the population of these dominions ? 
What was it but the proof of a m(Uus 
animus with regard to them, swaying 
the councils of the crown ? What must 
be the consequence of such a system 
if continued ? ^ut were these the only 
s^ptoms that evinced the deteriora¬ 
tion which had taken place in our do¬ 
mestic circumstances ? Were their 
lordships av/arc of the state of the 
press ? Did they not know that it was 
formed into two distinct and opposite 
parties ? and were not they to read on 
the one side, of an overweening, over¬ 
bearing, proud, ambitious aristocracy, 
thaf strove to domineer over the throne 
itself; and, on tl^ other, the most vi¬ 
rulent and scurrilous attacks,o even 
upon' the Prince Recent in person ? 

« Were they aware of the effect which 
these things *tnu 8 t have upon the coun¬ 
try at large ; and could they be indif- 
“ ferent to the effect, under the present 
circumstances of the nation and the 
world, of such a mischievous applica¬ 
tion of that great ei^ine of public 
opinion, the press ? These were not 
au the symptoms that seemed to cha- 
i^terise this eventful period* The 
Prince Regent himself (speaking of 
lus royal highness in a constitutiooal 


sense,) even the prince himself wil 
not exempted from his share in these 
alarming transactions. ' They had 
heard, for'instance, of-the highest ho¬ 
nours, of the most distinguimed sitv- 
ations, being offered to various indivi¬ 
duals, and refused upon the ground, 
that acceptance would be contrary' to, 
the honour of those persons, who found 
it impossible for them tb do any thing 
to assist, or give countenance to the 
system upon which the government 
(fc'as conducted. , It was rumoured, 
that all the bent, aim, and force of the , 
government, was inflexible hostility to 
roe liberal principles which alone could 
ensure conciliation and union. This, 
however, was only rumour; but what 
was certainly true, was, that O 0 the 
Ifftli of February, the Prince Regent, 
in a manner that did honour to the 
high situation which he held,'and with 
a sincerity and goSd faith well beco¬ 
ming his character, expressed his 
wishes, that at the present critical mo¬ 
ment no measure should he •adopted 
which could excite the smallest suspi¬ 
cion Uiat he intended to abandon his 
allies, or cease to give them the same 
liberal assistance as formerly. Yet, 
subsequent to this declaration, it was 
well known that his royal highness 
had been obliged to accept the resig¬ 
nation of a noble marquis, who had in 
some measure identified himself with 
the cause of our allies. 

'IkSucIt was the general view of the 
situation of the country since thq ex¬ 
piration of the restrictions upon the 
regent. Our domestic policy of ex¬ 
clusion appeared to have rssumed a 
more decided shape, and the bright 
prospects which appeared to he open¬ 
ing to us had given way to a deeper 
gloom. ” From the difficulties witii 
which the nation had to sttuggl'^, and 
the very inadequate composition of 
the pi^esent government to meet diese 
difficulties, it followed, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence) that some chang*; in 
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tike of that govenifiieiit ahould) 
if posi^le» be effected. Was such a 
change really hopeless ? On the ISth 
of February a wish had been express- 
ed by h» royal highness to form an 
administration on a broad and liberal 
.basis. That wish had unfortunately 
• not beta’gratified. But the wish whicii 
existed then no doubt still continued ; 
•und the- objeCt of the motion was, if 
possible, to give effect to the declared 
•desire of his royal highness.—TheN^- 
tention of the House was then drawn 
to those parts of the letter of the noble 
lords, which had been particularly 
dwelt upon, and which had been mis¬ 
apprehended. The noble lords, having 
assigned the reasons of their refusal, 
fiaya * It is on this ground alone that we 
must express, without reserve, the im¬ 
possibility of our unitong with the pre¬ 
sent governpient.’ ^Now, what hadbeen 
understood by this expression of the 
noble lords ? Why, that they insisted on 
forming the government themselves— 
that -tltey would hear of no persons 
but of their own selection, and of their 
< own principles j and that they would 
not sit in the cabinet with those who 
were the confidential advisers of the 
Prince Regent. This was the inter¬ 
pretation ^ich had been given of that 
part of their answer. Yet in saying 
they would not consent to unite with 
the present government,—that theyr 

could not assist an administration 
* 

whose proceedings they disapproved, 
it ^id not follow that they would not 
act wich them, provided, of course, 
they were Hot placed in ^ch situations 
as would prevent them from carrying 
iuto effect those measures which they 
thought most conducive to the gene¬ 
ral interest. InthenextparaCTapn,the 
noble lords observe, * Infb the detail 
o£ those differences we are unwilling 
to enter ; they embrace almost all the 
leading features of the present policy 
of the empire.* The principles of 
pelicyhere alluded to were, the con¬ 


duct to be pursued with regard to 
America,—the bullion question,—!]^ 
war in the peninsula,—and the treat¬ 
ment of the catholics. Qould it be 
fairly supposed that it was the inten¬ 
tion of the noble lords, if they should 
edme into office, to concede the whole 
matter in controversy with America ? 
Could it be fairly supposed that they 
were prepared to sacrifice the mari¬ 
time rights of the country, and lay our 
naval grandeur at the feet qf America ? 
The next question was that of the bul¬ 
lion. What was the nature of the dif¬ 
ference here ? It might be said, that the 
noble lords would immediately open the 
bank, And compel cash payments. It 
’ was no doubt probable that they would 
make the situation of the currency a 
matter of serious consideration, and that 
they would act upon the system of re¬ 
storing the cash payments to the coun¬ 
try, when a favourable opportunity oc¬ 
curred for doing so. But was it to be 
supposed that they would force such 
a measure forward before its time,— 
that they would urge it without pre¬ 
paration,—without regard to Circum¬ 
stances,—without any precaution that 
might render it secure? As to the 
peninsula, the noble lords were bold¬ 
ly charged with a resolution to with¬ 
draw our assistance from the Spanish 
cause. They might certainly disap¬ 
prove of the circumstances of the war s 
but it was not to be conceived that 
they**would abandon k without due 
exaroination. Of course, their con¬ 
duct in this point wou^ be strongly 
influenced by the larger information 
on the circumstances, objects, and 
means of the contest, which office 
might give them, and to which they 
could not noyv have access. It was 
not to be supposed that they would 
proceed in this direction without 
municating with the distinguished per¬ 
son who was now at the. bead of tbe 
British forces in the peninsula,—a m^n 
who deserved every attenCon and every 
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pl^tse,—>who was at once the gpreat gfi* 
.^e»dl and tile great statesanaB^—<whoie 
^ysical courage was equalled only by 
s*y nwral fortitude which he manifesi- 
ed in opposing those who, not being 
p«rT**cily acquainted w^ith the situation 
pi the peninsula, were desirous *of 
]^ithdrawing froip the contest there, 
ft was presumed, 'that, on their ad- 
i^iaSMn into the prince’s cabinet, the 
friiisb forces would be recalled; but 
was this ^ just presumption ? The 
last point was the state of Ireland. 
With respect to the disallowance of 
the claii.'iS of a large portion of his ma- 
jcKiy’s subjects, on this some difSculty 
arose. It was leas easy to define here 
the limit of the objects which the noble 
Ijiio'. might have in contemplation. 
" he difference between them and ad¬ 
ministration was more wide on this than 
on the othp points, r 'I'he noble lords 
observed in their letter, * We are 
firmly persuaded of the necessity of a 
toral change in the present system of 
that country, and of the immediate re* 
pral of those civil disabilities undefr 
which lo large a portion of his majes* 
ty*s subjects still labour, on account 
of their religious opinions. To re¬ 
commend to parliament this repeal, is 
the first advice which it would be our 
duty to offer to his royal highness.* 
In this part, more than any other, the 
general interpretation seemed to be 
warranted by the Construction of the 
wordst The toost suitable proceed* 
ing in bringing about this great mea¬ 
sure of redemption would be, that the 
proposal of consideration should come 
from administration,*—that the House 
should then sanction a resolution for 
tekirig the question into consideration 
a future time; and, finally, t}\st 
thing relating to* the arrange- 
inmt and detail of the question, should 
W left to the executive government, 
by whom a specific plan nhould be kid 
bmre the legislature. By these means 
aU the grace of originatiiig the mea* 


wdtdd attidh to the eiwam, tP 
which, m truth, it ou^t to b^g* 
Parliaftitnf would b« to no* 

thing but the mere coftsideratipn of 
the question, leaving the arrangement 
and detail where it should he left^ 
with the executive government; and 
whatever was proposed by Itj parlia¬ 
ment, in the course of the next s^ 
fion, might reject or adopt. But stffh ’ 
in |he letter of the noble lords, there 
Ci»^ainly was nothing to give the idea 
that they would at once recommend 
the total abolition of catholic restraints, 
without delay or consideration. Troni 
their former declarations,—from evm^y 
former means of expressing their sen- 
thnents, it might be not unjustly con¬ 
ceived that they would proceed in*this 
momentous affair with all the necessary 
prudence; that they would suffer a cer¬ 
tain period to elapsg before the grant¬ 
ing of full remission ; and that they 
would grant nothing without providing 
for the security of the existing esta¬ 
blishments. This was the fair construct 
tion of the policy which they wUiW 
likely to adopt; and if this construc- 
tk>n were justified by What they mi^t 
hear in the course of the debate, waa 
it not to be desired that aff the strength 
the country was capable of affording^ 
should be applied to the purposessuf 
conducting it through the dimcoltiea 
of its present situation ? Was ft not 
most deftrable that this country, and 
what remained of independent £u- 
ropej should be gratified by Seeing an 
administration combined of all the wis¬ 
dom, experience, and authority that 
were to be found among'us, fbrmed to 
preserve domestic tranquillity, and Ul 
command the respect of foreign p^wl 
ers ?—^Tlje present motion was consist** 
ent with the pnhciples of the cqnsti^ 
tution, and conformable to- its prac¬ 
tice in the best periods of out history^ 
and tiiOtfore tm House would suff^ 
it to to the Prince Regent.** 
Althchfgbtfce^ motion was 
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Ij diiccud to aocomplish a change, of 
admtniatnftioB, the miaiftters abstdn- 
ed from all vk^ace in the ^bate» and 
efeemed in a great measure lo leave the 
^juestion upon its own meHt«» to the 
dispassionate consideration of parlia¬ 
ment. They could not help remark- 
ingy. howeveri *< that besides being 
chargeable with much inconsistency, 
the motion h&d two separate objects, 
the one avowed, and the other con¬ 
cealed. It began by using the n^t 
flattering language towards the Prince 
'Regent. It proposed certainly a most 
desirable object, the formation of an 
administhition calculated to conciliate 
all his ms^esty’s subjects. Who dis¬ 
agreed with the motion >>n that point ? 
Bn^it was stated that such an object 
was impossible of attainment, from the 
known principles of the administration. 
The move^ wish^ for a broad-bot- 
tfMued administration, which was in 
general the most mischievous of all ad- 
mmistrations. I'he motion proposed 
• more extended administration : What 
did this mean, after it had been stated 
that the present ministers were, from 
principle, so obnoxious to the forma¬ 
tion of any such administration f As 
to the estimation in which the present 
admini^ration was held by the public, 
tlie people of this good-natured coun¬ 
try were jyeak and foolish enough to 
sanction it by their confidence. Let 
the cause be what it might, it so hap¬ 
pened, that the confidence of the 
• 0 )jptry was possessed by the admini¬ 
stration ; and that was certainly no 
very goodn-eason for addressing the 
Prince Regent to change it. If the 
Prince Regent had any-power at all 
inherent in himself, it was that of 
choosing his servants. What •dvi- 
sers should the sovereign &e*supposed 
constitutionally to have in the act of 
choosing an administration ? After an 
aibninistration was chosen, tl^n, in¬ 
deed, there existed responsible' advi¬ 
ses i but antecedently M 4&aty4M>.one 


knew where to look for them. If t!^ 
proposed address should be adopted, 
parliament would be, in fact, doing 
all it could to destroy responsibility. 
It would be trenching on one of the 
dearest prerogatives of the crown it 
would be attempting nothing less than 
to appoint the minj^try istself; And, 
besides, its condifct would be h^hly 
unconstitutional, because it brought 
forward not one act by which its dis¬ 
satisfaction with the presgnt admini* 
s(ration vi^s marked. It was said, in¬ 
deed, that the administration was a- 
verse to the consideration of the ca¬ 
tholic petition; but the basis of thdr 
opinion was the principle of the revo¬ 
lution of 1688. The chief principle of 
that revolution was c^vil freedom en¬ 
grafted on religious freedom,' on libe¬ 
ral and extensive toleration { but, at 
the same time, ^11 connected with a 
view to the maintenance of the prote- 
stant national church, and the prote* 
stant succession. Every thing was 
then done consistently with these ob¬ 
jects ; and now we were asked to de¬ 
part from the establishments which 
were then so wisely formed. We were* 
asked also to depart from those estab¬ 
lishments, without any counterpoise to 
the danger to be apprehended., Se-.' 
curities, indeed, were talked of, and 
were even paraded in publications; 
but when the nature of these securi¬ 
ties was asked, whocould explain it t 
Whd could ii\form the Hous^ what 
they were ? Nothing could give en¬ 
lightened men more pleasure than to 
be convinced that no danger existed 
from concession to the catholics.-—But; 
when no person came forward with 
the securities* when the one already 
proposed was abandoned, what couj^ 
be donQ, but to make a stand with the 
establishments, as settled at the Reso¬ 
lution ! Let the catholics, then, brx^. 
forward their securities, and every per¬ 
son would be willing to enter into th^ 
question of their wimt; but ttnlS 
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event should come about» who 
Jj^uld consent to a radical change in 
constitution,, or to adopt any mea- 
ure which would put its existence to 
hasard ? The wording of the address 
was on the principle of exclusion, 
while it pretended to lead to the for¬ 
mation of an adimnistration on a broad 
and liberal basis.—^'That the proposed 
address could only be intended to dic¬ 
tate to the Prince Regent, who had 
already endeavoured to form an admi¬ 
nistration on a liberal and extended 
basis. With reference to several of 
the political grounds on which a dif¬ 
ference of opinion subsisted betwixt 
the great parties—the conduct of the 
war in the peninsula—^the orders in 
council—the state of the currency, 
&c., it might be asked whether the 
Lords Grey and Grenville would be 
so rash as to proposp a radical change 
in all the measures adopted by govern¬ 
ment, or whether they would be in¬ 
clined to follow the same plans, and 
only to change the administration ?— 
That in every thing the ministers had 
done, they had repeatedly obtained tHe 
sanction of parliament; yet the House 
was now called upon, without any 
good reason, to present an address 
which must have accomplished an en¬ 
tire change of administration, and a 
complete alteration of the system hi> 
therto pursued. That it remained a 
question of great-importance, whether 
parliament should hazj^rd the inti oduc- 
tion of Catholicism to the government 
of the country, disposed, as persons 
of that sect' were, to spurn at every 
fair and reasonable^compromise } and 
looking thus at one most impprtant 
branch of the motion, it was impos- 

( ibte to entertain*>t for a moment. It 
^vbuld have been an insult to^parry^up 
address to the Prince Regent such 
that which had been submitted to 
S: House.** 

'his motion, although it failed of 
if intended effect, drew from Earl 


Grey an exposition of his political 
creed, which, as it may be a matter 
of curiosity in this age of political 
discussioD, shall be here recorded. 
On this'trying occasion, when there 
was yet a hope of his accession to 
power, Lord Grey was rather cauti¬ 
ous and reserved in the declaration 
of his principles; yet enough Was 
said to let any man Of candour and 
understanding into these important se- 
^ets. “ He did not deny that the' 
motion appeared to him substantially 
intended to produce a change of admi¬ 
nistration. The noble lord by whom 
that motion was brought torwUrd, 
could have had no other object when 
he made it. Tt could be understood in 
no other sense than an application to 
the Prince Regent to remove the pre¬ 
sent ministers from their situations for 
the reasons there stated, that such a 
measure could alone conciliate th» dif¬ 
ferent parts of this empire, at a period 
which more than any otW required 
the full exercise of all the resources of 
the country. This, it has been said by 
the noble and learned lord who spedte 
last, (Lord Eldon) was a strong niea- 
sure. That it was a strong measure 
he would not attempt to deny. But 
he confessed he had heard with much 
surprise that night, that this measure 
was unconstitutional; and^that to ex¬ 
press the sentiments of the House, 
with respect to the present ministry, 
was to interfere with the prerogative 
possessed by the crown of nomin|yting 
Its ministers. It was certainly no part; 
of the duty of the House^^ither to no¬ 
minate the ministers of the frown,, or 
to point out the method in which they 
ought to be nominated. But while he 
allqwed this, he was of opinion, that 
if suiHcferic grounds could be shewn 
why a ministrynvere unfit to fill the si¬ 
tuations which they held, there was 
nothing in parliamentary prraedent to 
prevent the House from making an 
appUcattoa to the brown for the renner- 
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val of those ministerSf when was 
thought they were unequal to, the'ensis. 
Tj^is he would contend was a subject 
within the cognizance ot parliament; 
and to exercise their powerp bn such an 
occasion^ was not only a l^itimate but 
a laudable object; it was an endeavour 
.to consolidate aU the strength and re. 
aoureps of the empire. The question 
• for the consideration of the House 
theii'Was, whether the present admi¬ 
nistration, in its quality and princif^s, 
presented obstacles to the union^f 
’ the strength and resources of all parts 
; of tb^ empire. It ;night safely be 
^aid of this administration, that it was 
formed pn the express principle of re- 
^ fistance to the catholic claims. This 
w^ the principle by which the person 
who was at the head of that admini¬ 
stration made his way to power. This 
was the ^linciple which led him to 
^inake use of all fhe arts of-detraction 
to^tain that object. This principle 
he loudly proclaimed, from the mo- 
ment at which he had been called 
from the bar to take a share in politi- 
(cal life up to the present instant. It 
was his boast—it was put by him^ in 
the front of the battle—^the eternal 
exclusion of his Roman catholic fel- 
low'subjects from any share in the 
constitution. When he had stated, 
that such were the principles of that 
distinguished individual, he had no 
need to say more to shew that they 
were the principles of administration. 
He was the administration. Whither 
he led, the rest were obliged to follow. 
Was he to be told by the noble and 
^eamed«lord on the woolsack, who had 

{ ’ust stated resistance to the catholics to 
)C a fundamental principle of the Re¬ 
volution, that that noble and learned 
lord differed on this subj^ from the 
'person at the head of the administra- 
tion i Did'the secretary of state for the 
home department diffej^from him? He 
could hardly think that the perspn who 
Swished from his heart that Maynooth 


College had never existed, was hostile 
to the principle of bis leader. Perhaps 
it might be said that the new addition 
to their strength differed on this point. 
Of the noble lord he alluded to (Lord 
Castlereagh) he was unwilling to sjpeak 
in his absence. He could not, how« 
ever, forbear saying, that ife appeared 
to him the principles of that ilbbte Igrd 
were even very much as he himself 
described Europe to be, * In an^uhsa* 
tisfactory state.* Agreeing to the 
principle of those who advocated the 
claims o^the catholics, that noble lord 
could never see a convenient time for 
the application of that principle, so 
that he fully coincided in the prutical 

? art of the conduct of his co-adjutors. 

’erhaps it would be said, the noble 
earl opposite differed on this principle. 
But a^s the leading members of the 
jcabinet maintained the necessity of ex¬ 
clusion, and thd others blindly follow¬ 
ed them in their practice, he was war¬ 
ranted in stating the present admini¬ 
stration to be founded on a principle 
of resistance to the catholic claims.— 
The noble and learned lord had said, 
he had never heard of any sermons 
lately preached on this subject. Where 
the noble lord had lived he knew not; 
but he knew that within these few 
weeks, persons invested with the sa¬ 
cred character of clergymen, forget¬ 
ting all the principles of that reli¬ 
gion which they jirofessed, instead of 
preaching the doctrines of peace and 
unity, whicl? it was their duty to 
preach, had thought proper to endea¬ 
vour to inspire one pert of the com¬ 
munity with hostile feelings against 
their brethren ;'and of those persons 
who acted this most unbecoming part, 
some were supposed to be seriously 
connected witp those who competed 
the present administration. One of 
them, it appeared from the Gazette, 
was lately selected to be a chaplain 
to the Prince Regent.—Had he ao( 
a righ(, therefor^ to, call the exist- 
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Jig cabinet a cabinet o( inMSerance, 
p^venting that union of common in- 
iS^sts and aSection, so necessary to 
t|te country in her present hour of 
peril They had heard that night 
of broad and narrow administrations s 
and the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack > had observed, timt nothing 
was so fhischievoiis ts a broad-bottom¬ 
ed administration. With this charac- 
'ter Ii6 was disposed to concur, if the 
noble lord meant such a broad and 
liberal basis as should comprehend pejr- 
spns of the most discordant: opinions, 
who, for the sake of coalition, must 
either sacrifice their own sentiments, 
or carry dissensions into the cabinet. 
But the present administration was 
narrowed to complete unanimity; for 
if report spoke true of the other ac- 
cesnons to the Administration, they 
would be found possessed of exactly 
the same character,' and to be very 
tumble additions to an administration 
ig^ded on a principle of resistance to 
the catholic claims. He saw two no¬ 
ble lords on, the cross bench (Lords 
Sidmouth and Buckinghamshire) who 
were publicly designated as the mture 
supporters of administration. He knew 
not whether ^y communication had 
yet been made to them from the mini¬ 
stry. Who were these noble lords ? 
They were the oply lords who, in the 
late debate on the catholic claims in 
that House, ventured to assert the 
principle of eternal exclusion. One of 
them dkme forward with the doctrine 
of the coronation oath, operating as an 
eternal exclusion against the catholics, 
and the other with perfect consistency 
had proposed measures which united 
every class of dissenters in one common 
c^jte. Now looking at an administra- 
tbn so formed, was it not, he would 
ask, an administration which must of 
necessity be obnoxious to a great part 
of,his majesty's subjects i The noble 
and learned lord had told them, that 
nothing would make him so -happy as 


to ektend ihe benefits of the constitu¬ 
tion to all classes of the people, in so 
far as the s^me could be ^ne without 
danger SO the state; but, that the 
fundmnenlid principles of the Revolu- 
tion stood in ^ way of all further 
concession. For his part he denied 
this to be a fundamental principle of 
the Revolution. He dented that4t was 
the principle o{ those’great men by 
whom the Revolution was accoftiplish- 
The disabilities a^nst the ca-^' 
tbolics were not established for the 
puiposeof guarding the uationalohurch 
against those who profesaed. another 
system of religion, but for the purpose 
of Withstanding political tenets, by 
which the constitution was endanger¬ 
ed. * The noble and learned iprd,* 
exclaimed Lord Grey, * calls upon us 
for securities. We ask him for his 
danger V The danger consisted not in 
admitting the catholics, but in cx^jIuf 
ding them from the constitution. -'Al¬ 
ready they were possessed of gtuat 
riches and great political powers and 
constituted an important part of the 
strength of the state. By this exclp-. 
sjpn they were forced and united into 
a separate interest. Takeaway the eB, 
elusion, and, the motives for a separsie 
interest no longer existing, the hostili¬ 
ty to the state would also necessarily 
cease. But what securities ycre to be 
roposed ? The noble and learned lord 
ad stated that Mr Pitt knew of none. 
Mr Pitt brought forward this very 
measure of concessiou to the catholjcs, 
which he considered as necessary to 
the safety of the state. Coald he pro¬ 
pose such a measure, if he thought it 
would endanger the safety of the state ? 
But the noble»and learned lord bad 
said, that Mr Pitt had no securities t» 
propose. *Tiien all the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt was nothing but a pretence ; 'aod 
he did not state the securities because 
lie was pnwillmg, but because he v^s 
unable to do so. The noble and learn-- 
ed lord had spoken in encoouastoc 
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terms o£ the vilne which he set’ch 
Pitt’s intndship, he deehured that he 
wanted no ether euiogy oti his tomb 
than that he been Mr Pint’s 
fi:iend<$ but if this conduct his to 
his departed friend was fHendship, he 
votdd radur, for his part» have that 
noble rand learned lord for his foe than 
his fiiend* X«et noble lords put them* 
eelm in the situation of the catholics, 
and say, vrbat would their feelings be, if 
Hhey had-been treated by the goven- 
ment in the same manner i The catho* 
lies had a^eived many concessions, in 
their my nature such, that they could, 
not stop with them*—no philosopher or 
statesman could think of them but as 
temporary expedients. The greatest 
namgs had deemed ultimate concessions 
right. Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, Mr Burke, 
ara Mr Windham, all of them friends 
to the *csti^li8hed church, however 
they might SiiFe'r on other sub* 
jKW/ooncurred in this, that concilia¬ 
tion to the catholics was absolutely 
neeessa^. In 1795, when a noble lord 
(Pftawillkm) had gone over to Ire¬ 
land wkh thrower of conceding the 
^ahns of the enthohes, their expert 
tations, thereby excited, were speedily 
cttt -short by his sadden recal. He 
would not enter into a retrospect of 
the soenes of blood and torture that 
ensued; scenes even more horrible than 
yhose which attended the French Re¬ 
volution.. After this period came the 
Union, another source of the excita¬ 
tion and disappointment of the hopes 
of this body. By whose means was 
that Union^tained ? By the support 
of the catholics. By a too ready con¬ 
fidence the catholics of Ireland did 
then come forward and support that 
Union, which, without their assistance, 
-coald never have been earned. Their 
<^ppointmetit must now be aggrava* 

E by the feeling, that, if not foolish- 
uped, their wishes might already 
i o&n granted. If the Hous^, like 
tht cathoheS, had supported theUirion^ 


ui 

under the hopes of attaining the cei«- 
sioo of their rights through tlw calmer 
discussions of the united parliament, 
what would they think of the govern¬ 
ment which imposed an everlasting bar 
against their approaches ? They could 
not wonder if great disturbances were- 
the consequence, and if from affec¬ 
tionate subjects they should come ta 
look on this country with ill-will an#^ 
hatred. In what respect was the sli 
tuation of the catholicanow hopeless t 
l|e did not wish to name the Prince 
. Regent for the purpose of influencing 
the debate. He would noc state what 
*the feelings and opinions of his royal 
highness might b« at the present mo¬ 
ment, having only the opinion of hia 
responsible advisers to look to; but 
he could not help stating, that a very 
general hope was entertained by the 
catholics, that the Prince Regent waa 
favourable to their claims, and that & 
new era wotdd by the course of natu^ 
arrive when bigotry and oppressibit 
should no longer oppose them. That 
new era had now arrived ; but instead 
of its being to the catholics a con¬ 
summation of their hopes, they sasir 
the whole power of the government 
embodied against them, under some 
cursed and baleful influence; and no¬ 
thing remaining to them but a pro¬ 
spect of perpetual exclusion frolki tha 
benefits of the constitution. If the 
House believed the Irish to be what 
they‘’had ever, been represen Jed, a 
warm-hearted, a sanguine, a high-spi¬ 
rited people—they believed them to 
have contributed largely to the mili¬ 
tary glory of this^empire, the danger¬ 
ous effects which such a disappoint¬ 
ment might produce, would be xoflni- 
dable in the same proportion. Wet 
might anticipate dangers greater thin 
any which this country had yet strug¬ 
gled with. A noble lord (Harrow- 
by 1 had asked, if itVas not mockery 
ana insult to address thi prince to 
form • combined adminiiitratidn, aftt( 
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correspondence which hitd heen Epglfmd were, as they had .beoirmt « 
'ihuch referred to? But in this a former period, readf to sujppm.the 
and learned lord had corrected measure of catholic emanapation.-^ 
iSn, and jusily^cfined that jt was not That quetfrion would onte have been 
ifitfr a broader administration, but for carried frith as little, difficulty As any 
OTC avoiding the character of the pre- matter ever proposed to parliaments 
sent, and, calculated to ensure the af- but now the cry was raised agjainat it 
fections of the people. It might be by those who, with equal guilt, had 
as narrow as thd present, and as ex- first instilled into the royal njuad.those 
^fuuve; but a^ it would exclude only scruples of which they afterwards tools 
dangerous principles which went advantage ; for all which a deep and 
^(^finite and distract the country, it h^vy responsibility rested upon their' 
would be 'preferable to that now in Ireads.-—The noble lord had enquired, 
^ing. Those who were friendly to if the present administration,were disi 
the catholics Would of course be moj-e placed, where would they get ano- 
acceptable to that body. The noble* tfier ? In the letter subscribed by his 
and learned lord had boasted that tlie noble friend and himself, they l^d sta- 
present administration possessed the ted, that they could not join with men 
affections of tlie people of England, united together on the principle of 
Undoubtedly popularity was dear to catholic exclusion, and could not come 
him ; but he had never endeavoured to into power without advising the crowa 
pourt popularity by a departure from to give relief to the catholids. But 
ahy one principle of' which he appro- might they imt unitfe with'such as ^eld 
1 ^ 4 , whatever obloquy might be the similar opinions with them orr-'this 
consequence. He supposed the mean- point ?—When he signed the lettor^ he 
ing of the noble and learned lord was, was most sincere in saying, he did not 
that the present administration was act on personal exclusive principljssi 


•upported by the opinion of the majo¬ 
rity of the people of England on the 
catholic question. Of toat he was 
very much inclined to doubt. He was 
aware, however, that.the person at the 
head of tfie government might again 
empley all kinds of arts to inflame the 
people with imaginary dangers, aided 


for he might, perhaps, |« penaittra to 
say this of himseli^ that, however mudi 
he had mixed in political contiwver- 
sy, he was little subject to political re* 
sentments. When an union could bt 
honourable and advantageous to the 
nation, he would ever be ready to 
unite. But character was as much 


as he might prol^ably he with all the the strength of men as it was that of 
power of the church. But what would nations, and he could conceive nothing 
be thb consequence df his success ? more dangerous than to shock 
To aggravate the evil and increase the public opinion by an appearance ofu* 
danger>-to make the catholics per- crificing principle for the ifiake of at< 


ceive that it was no longer a set of 
men whom they had to consider as 
their ehqmies, but the people of Eng- 
hnd; and what could be the resiHt 
the senfration of the two coun* 
?—who would be able to re- 
the errors of an administration 
iwerful in all the means by which 
i^pires were hurried on to ruin ? He 
hfhtved, hoY^ever, that the people of 



taining office and emolument ^ for him. 
self he disclaimed any such views, or 
any great desire for place at all. But 
did the noble lords opposite—they 
who were the advisers, of the regent 
on this occasion—who were, his inindi 
sters before, and had continued to«se 
his mipisters since; did they expeifi 
that m consequence of the Begent^i 
letter his . noble ft lend and hunsrif 
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tfotlld fiive consented to co^eice 'wkh 
them ?-i-Would they ventiite to de&y# 
that they were consulted on the let¬ 
ter ? If so, it would establislT the points' 
that dhere was an influence behind the 
thr^e, the most dangerous that could 
exist. Nay, he would put the question 
Jti another form, and suppose he and 
his {^nds had been in power, and had 
*^01 such'a' letter to tne noble lords 
opposite, would they have acceded^o 
nhe offer? He believed they woBU 
not. But were there- no others with 
whom they (Lord Grey and his 
friends) could unite ? or, if both par¬ 
ties were put out of the question, were 
there not others to form an administra¬ 
tion without them ? If the address 
could he carried, and the regent could 
find oth6^ of whom he might form a' 
cabinet, holding the same opinions on 
the catliolif: que|tion with himself 
(Loi^Grey), they should'have his 
wShm support; and on any points in 
which he might differ from them, his 
opposition should be reluctant and gen¬ 
tle. He was too much exhausted to 
go through idle remaining topics at 
any length; On the repeal of the ci¬ 
vil disabilities of the catholics, there-< 
fore, he would only briefly state, that 
he was prepared to define what secu¬ 
rities he deemed sufficient on this score 
to satisfyJiim. 

Adverting to the questions at is¬ 
sue bet\fecn this country and Ame¬ 
rica, he would embrace the occasion 
of paying, that if it was imputed to 
him that he was disposed to give up 
one single %ight, or to 'abandon any 
principlo connected with the mainte¬ 
nance of our essential maritime in¬ 
terests, the imputation was most false 
and groundless. His feelings in sup- 
-.port of those interests, woula lead him 
td^o as far as any man> although he 
•h^ld still deem it necessary to weigh 

true value of those disputed inte¬ 
rests, and to guard against making a 
Aiarifice disproportionate to the ob¬ 


ject to be attained. If once persu^d^d 
that the national honour was at stake^ 
or that those rights On which our na<* 
tional independence was foupded, wei^ 
attacked, he should feel no difficulty 
to act with all the directness, and vi¬ 
gour, and determination, which, under 
such circumstances,, would be indis¬ 
pensable to our satety. But he couH| 
never lose sight of that principle whiidi 
ought to lie at the basis of all national 
policy, namely, that, ,as i^ had been 
vnell eXpr^sed by Mr Burke, * as we 
ought never to go to war for a profit¬ 
able wrong, so we ought never to go 
to war for ah unprofitable right.* If 
the proseciitiumof the right were likely 
to lead to consequences more danger¬ 
ous and destructive than those antioi- 
pated from its reUnquishnient, it wat 
almost superfluous to say, such a right 
ought not to be insisted on. He well 
remembered^ that during an oppositioit 
carried on with something more thau 
parliamentary virulence and pertioaci, 
ty, while he had the honour of hold^ 
ing an office in administration, he waa 
often pressed in the other House to 
* assume a different tone, and to act up¬ 
on what, was called a more decisive 
policy. A new system had since, in 
his opinion unhappily, for this coVlh- 
try, enabled the enemy to succeed in 
his incitements; to triumph in his po¬ 
licy, and to make us the instruments of 
his ambition. On the state of the circu¬ 
lation, interesting as it .was, and deci¬ 
sive as his views were upon it, did it 
follow that he held it tpr be indispenii 
sable to recommend immediately, the 
resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank ? It was not to the omission of 
that particular measure that his prin¬ 
cipal objections were directed, but 
a perseverance in a system not found¬ 
ed upon just principles, and which 
therefore the longer it continued bef 
came the more menacing and calami¬ 
tous in its operation. His wi^h wat 
to reveit as much as polsible to true 
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I^ipeij^les, and keep thf; circulating;* 
within certain bounds. Sup* 
']^ng, then» the catholic questiou 
^idedy an ifnpaasable line ox separa* 
existed between him and the ad¬ 
ministration, in the proposition for ma¬ 
king bank-notes a tegai tender. With 
respect to the policy which the circum- 
sUnces of the prewhit crisis demand¬ 
ed us to the affairs of the peninsula, he 
^i^oly was not prepared to say that 
was expedient to recall our troops im¬ 
mediately; but he certainly did not 
wish to proceed in thatexpenuve mode 
of warfare, without haring some mili¬ 
tary authority as to the probable result 
of It; and he wished, above all, to see 


tii« to the"* ob^cts for the attainmait 
Of promotion of which they were 
posed to be exerted. If the res^ 
of such an estimate were to e8tati||i& 
any thing like a certainty of 
in the schemes that were devised, sR 
his hesitations and difficulties would 
be removed, and he should consider 
even the most extensive scale of fo¬ 
reign operation^ as recommended and 
su^oited by the principles of eco¬ 
nomy itself. He hoped too that he* 
felt as warmly, and was as willing 
to acknowledge that feeling as any , 
noble lord, the justice of that cause 
which we were maintaining in the pe¬ 
ninsula. No cause related in the an¬ 


the opinion of the illustrious command¬ 
er of the forces in that country on the 
subject. No part of national policy 
was more open to repeated discussion, 
qr, more calculated tp engender a di¬ 
versity of opinion, than tm most pro¬ 
per mode of carrying on fiftreign war¬ 
fare. The first principle in the policy 
of all wars was to inflict the utmost 
possible iifiury on the enemy, at the 
cxpence of the least possible injury to 
ourselves. Such a question, thereiore, 
as that which related to the .icontinu- 
ance of the present contest in the pe¬ 
ninsula," depended on a variety of con¬ 
siderations, arising out of recent events 
and the consequent and relative situa¬ 
tions of ourselves and of the enemy. 
In determining on the expediency of 
any m^sure of this nature, he w&s to 
b.e guided by calculations formed on 
an extensive combination and compari. 
son of circumstances. He thought, 
and thought most decidedly, that a 
reduction of our expenditure was call¬ 
ed for by reflections of the most ur¬ 
gent and powerful kind; and he would 
f«l it to he Jus duty, before he couYd 
agree to the continuance of any conti¬ 
nental enterprises like those in which 
we were now engaged, to take a wide 
tutvey of our own resources, to meu* 
suie their eitent,. and their apjdiea- 


nals of mankind ever rested more en¬ 
tirely on semtiments of the most.Jio- 
nourable feeHng, br ww more connect¬ 
ed, if circumstances were favourable, 
with principles of national^ advantage. 
The spectacle exhibited was th^ most 
interesting that could engage the Sym¬ 
pathies or the attention of the world, 
and it was impossible not to wish to 
afford assistance to the noble struggle 
of a free people against tbt most un¬ 
paralleled trea^ery,the most mrocious 
violence, that ever stained or degi^e^ 
the ambition of despotic power. If 
he could but calculate on the proba¬ 
bility of supporting Such a cause to a 
triumphant issue, there, coujd remain 
no doubt but that the separation from 
France tif such a country as Spain, 
contatniag her extent of territory and 
amount of population, would be;.to 
augment in a- great degree our own * 
national security. But ihose prin¬ 
ciples, on which the proseoutkm of ' 
that war could be defended, must he 
reduced to a mere speculative theofy, 
unless supported by adequate exer¬ 
tions from t^he Spanish people and the. * - 
Spanish government; without that nh- 
cessary co-operation ^ our effiartk mhst 
prove noeless. Witha^viewhltluMeTO- 
vantages, we had hefbii'ddiitended in" 
that very country agsittlii Flfloce, then 
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much less powerful than at present. 
He didhot mean to say, that Itom then 
considerations, we; were to withdraw 
our armies from the peninsulh; but he 
thought that, before we proceeded 
further on the present expensive sys¬ 
tem, the House should have the dis¬ 
tinct opinion of the •commander*in- 
Ghieft.a8 to the probable result of the 
g]|£rations, and enquire into the means 
of carrying on the contest by a more 
limited expenditure of our remainf^ 
^sources. It would be his maxim to 
guard against endangering our own 
'safety in the prosecution of remoter 
interests. These were his principles 
and his opinions; he had stated them 
distinctly|nowever. assured at the same 
time, that he should to-morrow see 
then?completely misrepresented.—He 
was desirous or adding a few words 
upon wifot had fallen from the noble 
lord who m&ved^thc amendAient, re¬ 
specting what he was pleased to call 
the complete success of our arms, du¬ 
ring the last two years. For his owti 
part, when be looked back to the 
events of-thsut period, when he recol¬ 
lected the original objects of the war, 
and knew, as every other man knew, 
that tbe defence of Portugal must be 
impracticable after Spain should be 
entirely subdued, he could coincide 
in no such declaration. We had, un> ■ 
(westionabfy, achieved much t and in 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo he 
concurred*in the admiration justly due 
^ to the vigour, celerity, and military 
’.skilP so eminently displayed by the 
great commvider who conducted that 
important, enterprise. But when be 
' looked to another part of that king, 
dom, and saw.Badajoz in possession 
of the enemy-—when he turned his 
attention to the operation^ a!i Cata- 
lon|s—^whep he saw. that, within the 
lastwo years, Torto», Lcrida, Tar-, 
ra^na, Sagnotum, had yielded-r-that- 
VSencia had fallen—that the province 
of ^urcia was over-nui—he wa« at* a 


loss to discover what new prospMts df, 
success had dawned upon the Spany 
ards. Those conquests opened td the 
enemy a free communication betw^n 
all their divisions; and they Would' 
soon be enabled by that circiim^nCe' 
to bring the whole weight of 
united forces against, the British-. He 
did think too tnat^ministers had been 
culpably negligent, in not having e*-' 
ert^, in the quartsCT to which he had' 
just adverted, the means actually in 
th^r powej*, by eiimloying a consider¬ 
able naval force, for the purpose of 
lending our allies more effectual suc¬ 
cour. In Catalonia for instance, such 
a system, if properly conducted, would, 
in all probability, have enabled the 
warlike population of that province to 
' expel their invaders. Where then were 
the 83 rmptoms of this boasted success f 
il^ord Wellington, at the head of an 
army of 62,060 as effective men as 
were ever led into the field, had been, 
compelled to remain on the defensive* 
With a force greater than that com^ 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough 
at the most splendid era of our mili¬ 
tary history. Lord Wellington had 
found hunself limited to the pursuit of 
a defensive system. The country had 
been told, indeed, to look at the ex- 
ertions of the .Spanish Guerillas for a 
substitute to the assistance of regular 
troops, in which the* nations of the 
eninsuk were so deficient. On this 
e foidnded no gyeat hopes, yet be was 
not able, from want of su^ient docu. 
ments, to state precisely the weight 
which their assistance might have in 
the scale. But, momehtous as all those 
objections were, in his opinion, against 
the present system of government^' 
th^ sunk into insignificancy, when 
compared with one point on which he 
had to make a few observations; a 
point in his estimation of-paramount 
importance. He alluded to the exist¬ 
ence of an unseen and secret infiu- 
ence which lurked behind^the throne. 
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Ap nSttencc of this kind had too long 
prevailed, not less ineottipatible with 
tb| c(Histitiition» than with the best 
iB^fests oi^ the country. An influence 
b£ this odious character, leading to 
consequences the most pestilent and 
disgusting, it would be the duty of 
paniam^t to bnpid by some signal 
mark of condemnaflon. It was his 
xooted und unaltmble principle, a 

S nnciple in which*those with whom 
e had the^honour to act fully partici¬ 
pated, not to accept of offi 9 e without 
coming to an understanding with par¬ 
liament for the abolition of this de¬ 
structive influence; which consolida¬ 
ted abuses into a system, and by pre¬ 
venting complaints from reaching the 
royal ear, barred all hopes of redress 
of grievances. Holding these views 
and sentiments, he had thought it his 
duty to submit them to the House^ 
and however various might be the opi¬ 
nions entertained of them, he had at 
least to congratulate himself on his 
own self-approbation. He had, how¬ 
ever, the pride and satisfaction of re¬ 
flecting that he still continued to en¬ 
joy the esteem of those friends for 
whom he felt the most sincere respect. 
AH the arts and intrigue that had 
been attempted, in order to seduce 
many of those who had previously 
concurred with him on most of- the 
great public questions of the day, had 
failed, except in one solitary instance, 
and that was scarcely worth notice. 
He trusted he had sufficiently ex¬ 
plained the reasons by which he had 
oeen induced'ito sign'the letter so fre¬ 
quently alluded to w the course of the 
debate; and with respect to his noble 
coadjutor in that proceeding, he must 
say of him, that the sentiments which 
that letter conveyed, were in stnet 
conformity to the whole tenoujLof his 
noble friend’s political Kfe.” 

. The morion was lost by a great ma- 
j^ty j the muiisters of the Prince Re¬ 


gent were confirined in their stationt 
with the Approbation of parliament t 
and they pursued their measures with 
vigour and' success, till they were de¬ 
prived of their gteat and virtuous lea¬ 
der, by an event, in all its circumstan¬ 
ces, unparalleled in English history; 

On Monday the 11th of Mayi at 
about half-past five in the af ernooii,- 
as Mr Percfval was entering the lobby 
of the House of Commons, he was 
s^t by a person of the name of Bel-- 
lingham, who had taken his station 
by the door leading from the stair¬ 
case. Immediately on receiving the 
ball, which entered his left breast, 
Mr Perceval staggered, and fell at the 
feet of a gentleman who was standing 
near the second pillar in the lobby. 
He uttered only a few words, which 
were but faintly articulated. He wa» 
soon recognised by the cr 9 wd*bf peo¬ 
ple whom the report of the- pistol 
drew to the spot j his body was car¬ 
ried to the speaker’s apartments ) btit- 
before he reached them, all signs of 
life had vanished. The surgeon whO' 
liad been sent for immediately arrived, 
a(>.d found that the ball, which was of' 
an unusu illy large size, had penetrated 
the heart near its x:entfe, and passed 
completely through it.—^Amid thtf 
horror and dismay occasioned by this 
tragical event, no attempt W 9 « made for 
a feVr minutes to secure the assassin f' 
but when a person at last ejcclaimed^ 
“Where is the villain who fired!” 
Bellingham, who had remained 
served, stepped up to him, and cocdly 
said, “ I Sift the unfortunate man.” 
He had thrown away the postal with 
which he had pei^etrated the murder: 
he made no attempt, however, tor es¬ 
cape, bnt at once resigned himself kto' 
the hanhs^of the bye-standers,. who' 
placed him on a betich near the fire, 
and ordered the,doors to be Hhmedi- 
ately shut. The prisbiier having beSn 
searched, war conveyed to the bar of 
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the House of Comxnonsi where he 
was jtcof^sed by General GsKoyney 
one of the members for Liverpool, 
and after a few minutes conveyed to 
the prison>room belonging to the 
House of Commons. Magistrates 
havinjg been sent for, an examination 
of w^esses took place, when it ap- 
, ^aretL that the assassin had bitn often 
^j^of late in tbe g tilery of the House 
ofCommons, and had on the day of 
tlie assassination been observing evefr 
member as he entered the lobby witeP 
great attention} circumstances, how- 
*ever, which at the time excited no 
suspicion. General Gascoyne stated 
that he had seen Bellingham often, and 
that be had received from him many 
petitions and memorials, respecting 
some'claims on government, which 
were said to have originated in services 
perform^ by the assassin in Russia, 
for which he had obtained no'reroune* 
ration. Tbe assassin himsflf, when 
questioned on the subject, said, “ My 
name is BeUingham<~*It is a private 
injury—know what I have done— 
It was a denial of justice on the part 
of government.” He added, that 
" he had for more than a fortnight 
watched for a favourable opportunity 
for effecting his purpose—that he had 
implored for justice in vain—that he 
had.made ^plipation to every person 
likely to procure him redress, and that 
he had at length been driven to des> 
pair, by bding told at the public offices 
that he might do his worst. 1 have 
pbefbd them,” said he, ** 1 have done 
my worst, aigl I rejoice in .the deed.” 
The exaltation was concluded at 
about half past nine in the evening; 
the prisoner was ordered to Newgate; 
and (he necessary steps were taken to 
prevent the possibility of kiai perpe* 
trating* suicide. He was conveyed to 
prisoaaboift one o’clock in the morn> 
ing under an esbort of dragoons.^ 

The disastrous intelligence spread 
with Amazing rapidity; and before nx 

* VOt. Y. PART I. 


o’clock, the crowd collected in Palace- 
yard was immense. It was deemed 
prudent to order out the foot-guards, 
and city militia, as well as several bo¬ 
dies of volunteers, to preserve the 
^eace of the metropolis. A cabinet 
council was summoned, and the de¬ 
parture of the ipost was delayed till 
dispatches could be iftade out, and in¬ 
structions prepared for the civil and 
military authorities in different parts 
of the kingdom, particularly in the 
disturbed counties, that the public 
trahquillity*might not be endangered* 
Never perhaps did there prevail so 
strong and universal a sensation of 
grief and horror. 

A coroner’s inquest was assembled 
next day; and after examining the body 
of Mr Perceval,and taking the evidence 
of witnesses, a verdict was brought in 
of wilful murder against ^ellinghamu 
It was now discovered that the assas¬ 
sin had not been assisted by accom¬ 
plices ; that the supposed injury which 
had led him to the perpetration of 
this horrid deed was of a private na¬ 
ture j and an opinion arose, which, for 
the honour of the nationsd character, 
was gladly entertained, that he had been 
afflicted with insanity.—It was re¬ 
marked, that this assassination bad no 
parallel in the annals of the country. 
That neither the murder of the Duke 
of Buckingham, nor the atten^t made 
on the life of the chaupellor of the ex- 
chequar Harley, by the Frenchman 
Guiscard, the offly instances in ^hich 
the lives of ministers of state had been 
assmled, bore any resemblance to it. 
In both cases, the assassins had pre¬ 
vious knowledge of^ and believed they* 
had been injured by, the objects of 
their vengeance, wjiile It was unquea* 
tionable m this iibtance that Mr JPe)> 
ceval had not even heard of Belling¬ 
ham’s pretendedclaims on government. 
Although there was no reason to be- . 
lieve that in perpetrating the murder 
the assassin had been in^uenced by 
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political motives, it was generall 7 re- 
atjirked, that in one way at least, seme 
Mcent political events might have had 
an influence on him. Insanity is power¬ 
fully wrought upon by external objects, 
and it is not improbable, therefore, 
that Bellingham, hearing of the assas¬ 
sinations in Nottinghamshire and Y ork- 
shire, had instanf Ip determined to com¬ 
mit a similar crime on the person of 
the prime minister.—more than 
usually ferocious spirit seemed about 
this tim^ to have taken possession of 
the public mind; for when .the assassin 
was put into the carriage to be con¬ 
veyed to Newgate, an attempt was 
made to rescue him. The soldiers were 
execrated as murderers; and even du¬ 
ring a part of the following day, a 
mob collected in Palace Yard and the 
neighbourhood, and indulged in the 
■most atrocious exekmations. In this 
•tate of popular turbulence it became 
important that the trial and punish¬ 
ment of the assassin should follow his 
crime with as much rapidity as pos- 
rible; and as the sessions had already 
commenced at the Old Bailey, it was 
determined to bring Bellingham to 
trial on the Friday following. 

When parliament met the next day, 
E message was sent down by the Prince 
Regent, intimating the wish of his 
royal highness that a suitable provision 
sfa^d be made for the iamuy of Mr 
Perceval, who,had fallen in the prime 
of life, and in the melancholy circum- 
staoMS which have been related. A 
provision of 200(H. a-year to Mrs Per¬ 
ceval, and k grant of 50,000L to her 
< twelve children, ^that is, about 2001. 

. a*year to each) were proposedr~*pro- 
visions which fell far short of what 
might have beew expected from Uie 
generosity of the mtion. The ^rant 
to the children was manifestly insuf- 
'^ient to educate them in the rank 
''^ich they were entitled to hold in^ 
aadety. It was afterwards proposed, 
indeed, that the annuity to Mrs 


Perceval 'should descend to her eld¬ 
est son; but even with this altera¬ 
tion, the provisions seem to have been 
very unworthy of the nation. No fair- 
. er case could have occurred for the 
display of national generosity th>n 
this, when a provision was to be made 
for the family of a man at the head .of 
the administration of his country, 
cut off in the dischaige of his 
End leaving his children to that nation 
j/L whose service he had lost his life. 

is incredible that the provision 
should have been thus narrowed from 
an ungenerous wish to propitiate the 
populace, whose notions in matters of 
this kind are always njean and sordid. 
The grant ought to have been made by 
parliament on a scale of suitable mag¬ 
nificence. The family of Mr Perceval 
ought to have been distinguished by 
the liberality of the nation, aKd enabled 
to movie with splendoi^'r in the high¬ 
est sphere. Thus would the public 
gratitude have been expressed towards 
•the memory of Mr Perceval; while 
the general feeling, as to the base 
act by which he had, perished, would 
^have been no less decidedljr indica¬ 
ted* 

Although it had been at first sup¬ 
posed that Bellingham was insane, 
from a belief that no other than a mad¬ 
man could have perpetrated a crime so 
horrid, many circumstancis transpired, 
even before his trial, to prove that this 
suspicion was unfounded. * Not only 
his manner at the time of committing 
the murder, but his conduct before' 
and after it, discredited the supposi¬ 
tion. He had transacted business with 
his solicitor, and other persons, with¬ 
in a week b^ore the murder was com¬ 
mitted, and nothing appeared in his 
conduct to raise a suspicion of insani¬ 
ty. He had since been much employ¬ 
ed in writing; and there was nothing 
in hu manner or his style to induce a ^ 
belief that he had ever laboured udder 
mental derangeioeht. His letter^ me- 
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morials, and petitions,, all indicated 
that he was in perfect possession of 
his faculties; and nothing appeared to 
justify the belief of his insanity, ex. 
cept the very act for which he was to 
be tried. 

“ His claim upon government was 
the most absurd that can well be ima¬ 
gined. He had gone to Archangel, 
^■an d**become js clerk in a mercantile 
fiSuse there; he formed a connection 
with a Russian merchant in the timber 
' trade,—^returned to England to s^k 
a contract for the supply of timber, 
and entered into commercial engage¬ 
ments with the merchants of Hull. 
The Russian merchant with whom he 
had connected himself became bank- 
rimt, and the timber was not supplied ; 
tl!& ships returned in ballast, and Bel¬ 
lingham was cast.into prison. On re¬ 
covering his liberty, he again proceed¬ 
ed to Archangel, entered into new spe- 
' culations, which only increased his em¬ 
barrassments ; he became very trouble¬ 
some to the Russian government, and 
behaved so ill, that he was at length 
thrown into prison, where he remain¬ 
ed for some time. As soon as he was 
set at liberty he returned to Englaifd, 
where he made many complaints a- 
gainst the conduct of the Russian go¬ 
vernment. He continued at intervals. 
to present memorials to the British 
governmtnt op the subject of his 
claims; but as the business was en¬ 
tirely of a private nature, the ministers 
could not interfere. No other symp- 
totps of insanity, therefore, had hither¬ 
to appeared in him thap the extreme 
insolence and sSlfishness with which he 
had‘contrived to molest the British 
and Russian governments, as to mat¬ 
ters of private concern, in which they 
cbuld not possibly take a,|>irt. 

The day of his trial arrived, and as 
the circumstances of jus case are of 
high .ihterest and importance, from 
their connection with that ^Mt ^d 
lamented statesman of whose services 
• * 3 


wr 

the country had been deprived by the 
act of this ruffian,, it may not be im¬ 
proper here to give a short sketch of 
what occurred during the course of 
the trial. The prisoner,* in bis de¬ 
fence, displayed a mind not wanting 
in rational faculties, but apt to draw 
conclusions, which were to serve as a 
justification of his tonduct, from pre¬ 
mises which could in no way support 
them. He discovered powers of mind 
^ which could discern all the tenden¬ 
cies of human actions, a!id estimate 
fheir several qualities, bewildered, 
however, by his passions, and power- 
fully stimulated by an acute sense of 
supposed injury. He considered him¬ 
self as the judge of his own actions, 
and the avenger of his own wrongs. 
In his defence, he said, have sus¬ 
tained an injury from the Russian go¬ 
vernment ; I have a right to redress, 
-—my own couiftry will not attend to 
my complaint; they dismiss it as either 
not understanding it, or setting their 
face against itand from such pre¬ 
mises he concluded that he had a right 
to assassinate Mr Perceval. He ad¬ 
mitted that he had no resentment 
against the minister—-that he esteemed 
him, and lamented him as much as any 
of his relatives; yet he had certainly 
murdered this very man against whom 
he had no ground of complaint. There 
was ability, composition, and occasion¬ 
ally even eloquenee| in Kis defence. In 
his language there was no involution ; 
all was clear lAid unembarrassld, with 
the exception of occasional allusions 
which he made to. the death of Mr 
Perceval, when he seemed io be deeply 
affected. It was impossible frotn nis 
Qwn statement to discover that he had 
received any injury from the Russian 
government; and it scared from a 
tetter written by Lord Grenville tjevi- 
son Gower to Lord Castierejsgh, that 
the British ambassador at St Peters-* 
bui|^ so far from having been inatten¬ 
tive to the applications S BsUkighain,; 
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liiad. ceased to interfere duly after he 
had been fully satisfied by the Russian 
authorities of the legality of the pro* 
ceedings vhich had been instituted 
against the unhappy man.*—There was 
no room for the plea of insanity ; the 
evidence in support of such a plea 
must have been .derived either from 
the character of the*act itself by which 
lillr Perceval had fallen, or from the 
general conduct of the criminal. The 
act ftself h?d no character of madnes# 
but what is common to all ^he excesr- 
es of the vindictive passions $ and it 
appeared from the evidence that the 
general conduct of the criminal had 
been that cf a sound and considerate 
man. Bellingham himself expressly 
disclaimed the plea of insanity which 
>yas proposed for him by his counsel, 
a plea which was manifestly inappli¬ 
cable to his case. If there had been 
mson to believe that he did not un¬ 
derstand whether murder is an inno¬ 
cent or prohibited act, whether wrong 
is right, or right wrong, or that on 
ordinary occasions- he mistook good 
for evil, or evil for good, thus con¬ 
founding the very elements of moral 
things, his case would have been very 
different j but Bellingham was not a 
creature of this kind; he had prose¬ 
cuted redress and revenge for four 
years; he had uniformly acted with 
design and deh'beration. To those who 
ask, whether the act for which he 
suffered was rational,, it may b8 an¬ 
swered, that unfortunately the inte¬ 
grity of the understanding is not in- 
ednsisteht with the greatest guilt, with 
the; most unaccountable'^ and extrava¬ 
gant wickedness. Experience proves 
riiat it is no evidence of an act having 
been done by an irratldnaTcreature that 
it contradicts the law of nature and the 
dictates of reason,—that it is with¬ 
out an adequate motive, and without a 
possible benefit. There could be no 
doubt, therefore, as to the idlhder lu 
ithl^ this atrocious criminal ouj^t to 


be disposed of; and the sentence of 
the law was accordingly pronounced 
against him without hesitation. 

He had* no sooner heard the awful 
sentence than he betrayed visible symp¬ 
toms of agitation and dismay}—^ne 
seemed anxious to address the judge, 
but was of course prevented. When 
carried to his cell, he affected more 
calmness and composur^; but he k .1 
no .sooner fallen asleep than he began 
tq^start violently, like one labouring 
under the influence of a frightful dream. 
Yet every thing which he said or did 
still appeared rational, except that 
when Russia was mentioned, be be¬ 
came transported with passion, but 
without betraying any symptoms of 
derangement. He seemed anxious for 
the arrival of the day of execution ; 
and, in the mean time, employed him¬ 
self in making arrangements'’for his 
final separation from his friends. He 
exhibited seme symptoms of a reh’gious 
disposition, and occasionally moralized 
on the miseries and vicissitudes of hu¬ 
man life. He persisted to the last in de¬ 
nying the criminality of his conduct.— 
Early in the morning which had been 
fixed for the execution of this unhap¬ 
py mao, large parties of the military 
were (5rdeted out and stationed at con¬ 
venient distances, to check any dispo¬ 
sition to riot or disorder; bqt the state 
of the wither was such that the 
crowd was not so great as had been 
expected, and no confusion or vio¬ 
lence ensued. Before the criminal was 
led out to the scaffold, the Lord Mfay* 
or and Sheriffs, for tbiC lost time, in¬ 
terrogated hhn at to his motives for 
committing the crime for which' he 
was about to suffer, and' solemnly de¬ 
sired him to state Whether he had iHicn 
aided by'Wcomplices. ^''answerhd, 
with great earnestness,'that bieMhid 
not; but still seemed insensible of 
enornii'-y of his crime; When he was 
led out to the scaffdld, a faint cry was 
heard from the mob f but k did 
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appear that he understood what they 
said, or was the least affected by 
their conduct. The sentence of the 
law was soon executed updh him} the 
crowd speedily began to disperse, and 
<-4he tranc^uillity of the metropolis was 
re-estabhshed. 

• ^ Thus perished, in the 50th year of 
^his age, the Right Honourable Sjpencer 
^j^ceval; a man who was not more 
distinguished by the singular variety 
- and extent of his talents, than by the 
possession of almost every public imd 
private virtue. Descended of an an¬ 
cient and honourable family, and dis¬ 
covering in his youth the marks of 
those high qualities which afterwards 
became so conspicuous, he was better 
en^tled than mostof his contemporaries 
to indulge the hopes of an honourable 
ambition, and to look forward to the 
most gratifying distinctions to which 
a great and vigorSus mind can aspire. 
Tn^ state of his fortune, however, re¬ 
quired that he should be educated to 
some profession ; and he was accord¬ 
ingly called to the bar, where he rose 
to great eminence, and attained the 
highest reputation. The practice of 
the law, as a preparation for public life, 
has its advantages and inconveniences; 
while it invigorates some of the facul¬ 
ties, it has a tendency, perhaps, to 
narrow tjie range of the intellect, and 
is more propitious to acuteness of rea¬ 
soning and brilliancy of wit, than to 
depth of understanding, comprehen¬ 
siveness of views, and energy of cha¬ 
racter. Such, certainly, was the opi- 
nioaof a gre^orator and statesman, 
wiiojadmittedThowever, that there are 
men so happily bom that they can 
triumph over the obstacles presented 
kfr the narrow habits of a professional 
me, to the full development of the 
higb^ qualifications of the miad.-f.! 
Among the most distin^shed of these 
exceptions, we may justly rank the late 
Mr Perceval, who, although Drought 
?^ott immediately from the bar to 


the direction of the national councils 
in the most difficult times, displayed 
powers of mind fully adequate to his 
arduous duties. To the ascendancy 
of his genius his pt^itical ant^igonists 
were forced to< submit; they submit¬ 
ted with reluctance and murmuring, it 
is true ; but still they were compiled 
to yield to the woice of the nation 
which proclaimed his superiority.^- 
The singular versatility of his talents 
had full employment even during the 
^ort period of nispoHtical^areer. He 
first cameTorward after the death of Mr 
Pitt, and during the short administra¬ 
tion of the whigs, as a speaker on the 
side of opposition ; his pointed wit and 
severe sarcasm rendered him useful to 
his friends, and formidable to his ene¬ 
mies. He was soon called to fill an, 
office of high trust and power in the 
government, and was afterwards eleva¬ 
ted, by the favour of his royal master, 
to the chief direction of the public 
councils. The talents for which he 
had become remarkable in opposi¬ 
tion were now of less service to him ; 
but he had other and higher resources 
at command t—An easy and ready elo¬ 
cution,-<-<4 quicknesgand penetration al¬ 
most unrivalled,—unwearied industry, 
—great powers of combination,—wis¬ 
dom in planning, and resolution in ex¬ 
ecuting the measures which he thought 
the most beneficial for his cbuotry, 
were among the .eminent qualities 
which he displayed as chief minister. 
He had not ohen long in poWfer when 
a great national calamity placed him 
in circumstances the most embarrass¬ 
ing, when he wi\p called upon to pro¬ 
pose measures in which his feelings as 
a man, and his sense of duty as a mi¬ 
nister, were both put to severe trial, 
^d when he had to expect from the 
past disappointment of his enemies and 
their newly-raised hopes, an opposi¬ 
tion at once violent aud formidabb.— 
Hi| .conduct on this singular, occasion, 
which so well reconciled the de« 
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voted and respectful tenderness to his 
sovereign^ witn the most conscientious 
discharge of a great public duty,— 
vrliich umted the Bmiest and manliest 
■perseverance in that course which the 
constitution of the country appeared 
to him to prescribe, with the utmost 
mildness and candour,towards adversa* 
rieSf who tried every method of dis¬ 
turbing the gentleness of his mind, will 
be long remembered with gratitude 
and aomirction. With reference to 
these memorable transactions, it hifs 
been well remarked, by one who had 
a near view of his character, that ** in 
the critical situation in which he stood, 
his enemies might have expected to 
find him timid, but they found him 
firm $ weak, and he shewed them his 
strength ; wavering, and he was faith¬ 
ful $ off his guard, and he was never 
disconcerted; out of humour, and no¬ 
thing could disturb the suavity of his 
manner; possessing a genius at once 
deep, solid, and extensive, aided by a 
penetration which let ndihing escape; 
displaying a great legal knowledge, 
and a pecfect comprehension of %e 
magnitude and importance of the part 
he had to act, wkh an upright mind, 
and an infljexible determination to do 
his duty. Not for a moment did he 
lose sight of the interest of his sove¬ 
reign f but although his opponents 
were strong, and the task he had to 
perform drfficult!^ he confirme4. and 
establicihed the rights <o£ the crown in 
such a manner as best supported its 
true dignity, sf^cured the ease and com¬ 
fort of the declining monarch, and sa- 
tisfiedf the spirit and feelings of a great 
and generous nation. Yet his efforts 
presented no struggle; he was quick 
m reply, strong in argument, neter 
embarrassed, but always, taking the 
deepest and most comprehensive vi^ 
of the subject in debate, and displaying 
as much firmness in support of the 
nioasures he adopted for the public 
safetyas talents and understanmng to 


shew in what that safety consisted, 
foiling his antagonists, and often ex- ■ 
torting from them an acknowledgment 
of those talents which so unequivo¬ 
cally estabh'shed his character, and 
raised it to a level with that of the* 
greatest men of this or any other age.** 

His enemies have acknhwledgedthe 
vigour and penetration ,pf his mind ; i 
but they have charged him with nm*- 
Tow and unphilosophical views,—^illi¬ 
beral maxims,—and ignorance of mo¬ 
dern science. If by science they mean 
thatbarren system of metaphysical sub¬ 
tleties which has been so well applied 
by the professors of the present day 
to obscure the'most obvious truths, 
which seeks to shelter impiety and 
crimes, while it would fain cast ridi¬ 
cule on the sentiments of virtue, which 
under pretence of liberality, wQuld ex¬ 
tinguish alike the irdour of patriot¬ 
ism and of piety; if this be what they 
mean by modern science, there can be 
no doubt that Mr Perceval despised 
it. It can be no reproach to him with 
those whose opinion can be of any va¬ 
lue to his memory, that he neglected 
>^hat the great Lord Chatham would 
have abhorred,—that he did not pa¬ 
tronise the followers of a creed which 
Mr Pitt had spent his, life in resisting. 

But Mr Perceval, although uniniti¬ 
ated in the mysteries of mDdem phi¬ 
losophy, was well skilled in the prin¬ 
ciples which were professed by the 
greatest of his predecessors ; he knew 
the constitution of his country, and^he 
was determined to preserve it unim¬ 
paired. He’ sincerel^jnd'brdently lo¬ 
ved his native land; he khevf that 
with all her imperfections, England 
was still the great model of politi^ 
excellenM,^.ana he needed not the »da 
of a shallow and presumptuoiu philb- 
wphy to tell him, that she possessed 
energies in herself which would yet 
enable*her to take vengeance for thp 
crimes of her neighbours. In his de¬ 
termination to persevere in the'mighty^ 
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contest which he had to conduct for 
the liberties of the worldi he was firm 
but not arrogant,—calm and conside¬ 
rate,—seldom betrayed into boasting, 
but never sinking into despondency. 
He saw that the unhappy circumstan¬ 
ces of Europe would compel England 
to* become for a time a great military 
''V';^tioB; but he was also aware that so 
l^^us a chan^ must, in the present 
state of society, be attempted with 
caution, and with as small a deductioa 
as possible from the comforts of civil 
,life.^ He knew that the British army 
under its illustrious commander, must 
on all occasions cover itself with glory; 
that discipline and experience would 
add to its tripmphs, and diffuse a mi- 
litar)^ spirit throughout the nation; 
and that the application of the resour¬ 
ces of the country to the prosecution 
of the war, /;ould never be difficult, 
when seconded by the enthusiasm of 
the people. In the oppressed state of 
the continent,—in the personal charac¬ 
ter of the chief who had usurped a 
controul over its destinies, his penetra¬ 
tion discovered the chances of that 
general spirit of resistance which wa% 
afterwards to re-establish the indepen¬ 
dence and secure the repose of Europe. 

The measures of commercial vio¬ 
lence to which the enemy resorted, 
were answered by Mr Perceval with 
the same firmness which he displayed 
on all other occasions; and notwith¬ 
standing tke clamour which was raised ■ 
gnn 4)iis subject, posterity will perhaps 
'disedver no other fault in the measures 
adopted by thi^reat man, than that 
they wer» of a character somewhat 
above the feelings and temper of the 
age in which He lived. That the or- 
deA in council produced commercial 
distress, althougn to a mudh^fess de¬ 
gree tbSh .has been generally suppo¬ 
sed, may be admitted by the admirers 
of this eminent person, without detract¬ 
ing in any way from his reputation, 
it be recollected, however, that 


the measures were unqHestionablvjUsi ; 
that they had been provoked by tlulaw- 
less violence of the enemy; that neu¬ 
trals, by acquiescence, had m^ them¬ 
selves parties to the outrage, ai^ t^t 
it concerned the national honour (• 
point which is dearer than all othm 
to a virtuous and hi^h*minded man,) 
to repel the aggretsion. A portion 
of the community was, no doubt, ex¬ 
posed to severe suffering; and some 
of the lower orders not only made rio- 
lei^ complaints, but proceeded to aqts 
little short of rebellion. The people 
of Rome, in the most dreadful extre¬ 
mity of the republic, would not have 
acted thus when the question was 
about avenging the insults of an ene¬ 
my; and perhaps it would be well, 
not for the memory of Mr Perceval, 
but for the national character, if a veil 
could be drawn o^er these disgraceful 
scenes. 

Even the more respectable advocates 
of catholic emancipation may have been 
induced by recent events to applaud 
the sagacity of this great minister, 
who at all times shewed a firm resolu¬ 
tion to concede nothing to violence 
and disaffection. Those who imagined 
that in the refusal of Mr POrceval at 
once to concede the catholic claims, 
they had found an apology for the 
bitterest reproaches, maybe somewhat 
more moderate in their censures when 
they reflect, that the. impolicy of his 
views *on this subject has n6ver yet 
been proved 1^ the only unerrid|; test 
in political affairs,—the test of expe¬ 
rience. • 

If Mr Percevql*8 public virtues 
commanded the admiration of his 
country, his private character secured 
him the love of all who had the hap- 
pidbss of knowing him.—Mild, affable, 
sincere, a tender husband, an affec¬ 
tionate parent, a kind and faithful . 
friend, it may, perhaps, with niorfe 
truth be said of him than of any other 
great name in history, that he possess- 
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ed all the virtues which are at once the singular fortune of this great and good 
' ornament and solace of private life.>~- man, that his enemies vied with his 
Never, perhaps, was there so rare an friends in the panegyrics which they 
union (»,the qualities which inspire pronounced on his spotless and amiab}e 
respect, with those which create anec- character, 
tion for the individual j and it was the 
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State of the Administration afier the Death of Mr Perceodt. Mr‘ Stuart 
WoHlefs Motion in the Hmset^rf Commons for an Address tg the Prince 
Regent on this Su^ect* The Pnnce*entrusts^the Marquis WeUesley mth 
Poolers to form a netv Administration. Publication of the Statement of the 
Cause.<i ivkich had induced the Marquis to retire from Office. Failure of the 
Negociationt and Resignation by Marquis Wellesley of his Pouiers. Dtscus- 
sions in Parliament on this Subject. Lord Moira is entrusted imth P&mers 
to form an ddministrationt but fails. Debates and Explanations in Parlia- 
mtent. The Colleagues of the late Mr Perceval arc confirmed in Pavoer, 


The 4gath of I^r Perceval threw the 
counfry into the utmost consternation ; 
and as a very high opinion was enter¬ 
tained of his talents, a belief prevail¬ 
ed that his colleagues could not, with¬ 
out some accession of strength, con¬ 
tinue to conduct the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. That this opinion was ill-found¬ 
ed subsequent events have very clearly 
demonstrated ; but the ministers them¬ 
selves, whetheif from a feeling of mq- 
desty, which is not always a proof of 
slender^alent, or from a wish to gra¬ 
tify the supposed inclinations of the 
people, seemed anxiously to desire that 
accession of strength of which they 
^ere believed to stand in need. 

• * In fixing on the quarter to which 
fddxj shcAl^r^ply for assistance, they 
cotildtiot long hesitate; with the lead¬ 
ers of opposition, who had declared 
80 lately, that tb^ differed with mi- 
misters on every point of policy, it was 
impossible that they coifld coalesce, 
lin^heir views were too sincere and 
honourable to permit them to ipake an 
attempt, which they knew«vell must 
have proved unsuccessful. They na¬ 
turally looked for support, therefo:re, 


to some men of distinguished abilities 
who had once formed part of the ad¬ 
ministration ; and who, although re¬ 
moved by untoward c>rcumstances,still 
maintained a general conformity of 
political sentiments. Overtures were 
accordingly made by Lord Liveroool 
to Marquis Wellesley and Mr Can¬ 
ning ; and the terms proposed by him 
were such as the honour of both par¬ 
ties demanded. He stated, in his com¬ 
munication to them, that the Prince 
Regent, although determined to con¬ 
tinue his administration on its pre¬ 
sent basis, was desirous of strength- 
enhig it by tjie aid of such persons aa 
agreed most nearly and generally in 
the principles on which public affaira 
had been conducted f that, with this 
view, his royal highness naturally look¬ 
ed to Lord Wellesley and Mr Can¬ 
ning ; that the arrangements should 
^be made honourable and satisfactory to 
them; that the friends of both should 
be included ; and that while he ( Lord 
Liverpool) should be placed at the 
head of the treasury. Lord Castlereagh 
should retain the situation which he 
then held, both in the government apdt 
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in the Houseof Commons.—^Questions 
■were immediately put by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley and Mr Canning as to the opi¬ 
nions of the ministers respecting the 
catholic question and the war in the 
peninsula. Lord Liverpool answered, 
that the opinions of the cabinet on 
these subjects remained unaltered; 
that the ministers were not aware of any 
means by which they could extend the 
scale orwarlikc operations, but that it 
was the wish of the government to 
make the greatest efforts in the cause 
of Spain which the resources of, the 
country would permit. He added, 
that the members of the cabinet were, 
with a.few exceptions, to remain; 
that the distribution of offices should 
be left open for future arrangement, 
and be regulated for the honour of all 
parties; and that no principle of ex- 
ousion was intended, although it had 
not been thought fit to make any di¬ 
rect proposal to the members of oppo¬ 
sition.—Lord Wellesley took an op¬ 
portunity in the course of these com¬ 
munications of expressing an earnest 
desire to be rclie'ved from the task of 
leading, as it is called, in the House of 
Lords; and be declared, that although 
no engagemipnt subsisted betwixt him 
and Mr ([fanning, he would not, under * 
the present circumstances, accept of 
office, unless a fair pr^osal were made 
to that gentleman.—The result of this 
first effort, and of the mutual expla¬ 
nations which ensued, wns, that Lord 
Wellesley and Mr Canning both posi¬ 
tively declined to form part of the’ad- 
ministration, assigning as their reason, 
the avowed sentiments of ministers on 
the catholic question. Lord Welles¬ 
ley added, ^ that the considerations 
which had induced him to resign ip 
the month of February last, had ac- 
*)|yd additional force since that time, 

[ would present an insuperable ob- 
Scle to his' acceptance of any situa- 
^ in in the ministry. He complained, 
'that while M^ Perceval lived his opi¬ 


nions had not been allowed sufficient 
weight in the cabinet; that his senti¬ 
ments had always been in favour of 
more extended operations in the pe* 
ninsula; and that although Lord Li-- 
verpool had alluded to recent circum¬ 
stances which might render it practi¬ 
cable to comply so far with his views, 
he saw no reason to believe that they 
would be well executed ‘by the mini¬ 
sters. He expressed a firm conviction, 
alsff, that no administration adequate 
to the crisis could be formed without 
admitting some of those persons com¬ 
monly designated as the'opposition, 
whose accession to power would alone 
satisfy the wishes of the country. That 
it appeared to him from the recent de¬ 
liberations of parliament, that such,an 
union was still practicable; that a ca¬ 
binet might be formed “ on an, inter¬ 
mediary prbdple reppecting the Ro¬ 
man catholic claims,** equally sefeured 
against the dangers of instant and un¬ 
qualified concession and those of in¬ 
considerate peremptory exclusion; and 
that the entire resources of the empire 
might be applied to the great objects 
of 'the 'war, with the general consent, 
on a full understanding of the real exi¬ 
gencies of tl\e crisis; wMe concord and 
union at home would secure ultimate 
and permanent success abroad. 

Lord Liverpool having be?n dissa¬ 
tisfied with the interpretation which 
had been put upon his sentiments, as 
to the catholic question in Lord Wel¬ 
lesley's answer, addressed to him n? 
explanatory letter, in which he so¬ 
lemnly protested againsW'hcfinferencei 
that It was or ever had been 'his;.opi- 
nion, that un^er no circumstances it 
would be possible to make any altera¬ 
tion on the laws respecting the Romaii 
catholics. ‘ He added, that he ha^ ex¬ 
pressly declared his sentiments fb this 
effect in parliament. But the state of 
the opinbns and feelings of the Roman 
catholics at this time, rendered it, in 
his judgment; dangeroift to take an/ 
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steps; and, in such circumstancesy he 
had thought it /ight to resist any par* 
liamentary proceeding on the subject^ 
ivhich could produce nothing liut alarm 
among the protestants on the one 
hand, and delusive hopes among the 
catholics on the other. 'This explana¬ 
tion, however, produced no effect on 
^e-Marquis Wellesley, who still main- 
tl^Ued, that his interpretation of Lord 
LiverpooPi sentiments had been cor¬ 
rect, since no indication had been gv 
ven as to the time or circumstances in 
which any alteration of the system of 
policy pursued towards the catholics 
could be expected, while the very con¬ 
sideration of the question was denied 
to parliament, and not permitted to 
anytother authority. He considered 
the sentiments of the ministers on the 
catholic^question to be perfectly pure 
and hone^ but v^Ue hc-gave them 
credit sincerity, he lamented the 
erroneous foundation and dangerous 
tendency of their opinions. He con¬ 
cluded, by deolaring that his objec¬ 
tions .to the system pursued in the 
peninsula at the time of. his resigna¬ 
tion applied to the whole of our per¬ 
manent arrangements, both in Portu¬ 
gal and Spain, which, in his opinion, 
should have been corrected and ex¬ 
tended, not only with a view to the. 
advantageous use of such means as 
were then possessed in that quarter, 
but even of such extraneous aids as 
events in other quarters might place 
atalthe disposal of government. The 
discussion here terminated; and the 
^arqnis We^^sley and Mr Canning 
persiRe^ ia their refusal to support 
the administration. '« 

xTke progress of tdiis negociation 
SOTaheeaxhe Known to thej)ublic; and 
as a s^ng desire was felt to see the 
administration settled bn a proper ba¬ 
sis, a notion was brought forward in 
the House of Commons by Mr Stuart 
Wortley, that an address should be 
psesentra to his royal highness the 


Prince Regent, praying that he would 
be pleased to take such measures as 
. might enable him, in the circumstances 
of the country, to form a strong and 
efficient government* The, grounds 
upon which this interference of par¬ 
liament with the royal prerogative was 
justified, were the followingThat 
an administration*was about to be 
formed which no disinterested mi^n 
thought adequate to the exigencies of 
the times ; that it was bettgr at once 
tD» resist tl)e formation of such a mi¬ 
nistry, than to look on while the* ar¬ 
rangements were going forward, and 
afterwards to commence a systematic 
opposition to it; that a distinct inti¬ 
mation of public opinion might at once 
lead to the formation of a government 
in which the country could place 
confidence; that the motion did not 
pledge parlAment to the support of 
all the measures of any government 
how efficient soever, but that, at this 
crisis of affairSj an efficient govern¬ 
ment, possessiDg the full confidence of 
the people, was absolutely required ; 
that the government, as it stood, did 
not possess that confidence; and that 
all had not been yet done .to form an 
efficient administration ; That the of¬ 
fers already made to the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley and Mr Canning had been per¬ 
fectly inadmissible; tnat it was idle 
to attempt to form a strong admini¬ 
stration, unless something were pro¬ 
posed to conciliate the catholics ; and 
that the abandonment of that great 
question ought never to have beei^ro- 
posed as a preliminary condition; 'I^at 
It was an object* of the highest im¬ 
portance, in the state of public affairs, 
to have a government formed on a li¬ 
beral basis, calculated to comprehend 
the talents and iofluence of the coun¬ 
try, and to promote its security and 
honour; That the motion before the 
House involved no unconstitutional in¬ 
terference with the prerogative of the 
crown; that it is not dhly the pro- 
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wnce tnd right, but the absolute and 
bounden duty of the House of Com- 
moDS to interfere when it discorera 
that measures are about to be adopts 
e^, or an administration about to be 
formed, vthieh has no chance of meet¬ 
ing t]^ wishes or enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of the people; that the mi¬ 
nisters thentselv^ *entertained a due 
sense of their own incapacity, since 
had attempted to enlist under 
tibeir banners, men whose talents they 
tiioiight'lknight sustain the tottering 
fabric of thetr administration ; but the 
proposal had been honourably decli¬ 
ned, not from personal motives, but 
on public grounds; That the mini¬ 
sters, in making their late attempt to 
acquire an accession of strength, had 
desired nothing more than a pretence 
for their own continuance in power, 
since they foresaw the wdium which 
they must have encountered had they 
presumed to remain in office without 
some endeavour to strengthen them- 
sdves by the most efficient aid ; That 
there could be no reason for waiting 
till experience had decided on the in- 
capacity of the administration; that 
the crisis demanded a government 
which could do something by autho¬ 
rity—an administration of some name 
and credit to give it strength in the 
public opinion ; That even those'who 
approved of the present system ought 
to consider, whether the present men 
were ^apable of supporting <it<; yet 
what must be the nature of that sys¬ 
tem, to which there was so general a 
lepugnance, that all the arts and blan¬ 
dishments of the eourt could not se¬ 
cure for it any support but that of the 
present ministers? That, with reference* 
to-the catholic claims, an administra¬ 
tion was 'required which could talk'in 
, a finn tone to the Irish people, conce^ 
ding what could be safely yielded, and 
resisting all unreasonable demands ; 
and, finally, that the House was. called 
on by the motion to. decide, whether 


it should ever advise the crown on 
such an occasion, or whether it would 
surrender one of its fiiost important 
privileged, and agree to support an ad¬ 
ministration formed on a principle pf 
mere favouritism. 

The motion was resisted on various 
grounds.—It is unconstitutional, said 
its opponents, to interfere with, thji^ 
prerogative of the crown in forming<«i. 
administration; and there is no in¬ 
stance on record of the House having 
thus interfered; That it would be time 
enough to propose censure when an 
administration had been formed and 
found inefficient; but it was altoge¬ 
ther unbecoming and arrogant to of¬ 
fer previous advice ; That although it 
be the unquestionable duty the 
House of Commons to watch over and 
controul the crown, no constitutional 
principle^is ..bettfr understood, than 
that the sovereign has tbe absolute 
right of nominating his ministers. 
That although some persons of great 
talents had declined to accept of office 
under government, their refusal could 
be no reproach to the existing admi¬ 
nistration ; that it must at aU times 
be of inmortance to unite as great 
a share of the talents and influence of 
, the country as possible in the govern¬ 
ment; but although a fair and ho¬ 
nourable attempt had, in tlqs instance, 
been made with that View, yet the 
attempt had failed, because- ministers 
were not disposed to concede opinions 
for which they bad already recejye(]|| 
the sanction of paiiiammt and of the 
country; That admiputrations prema¬ 
turely denounced as acd e^ffid- 
ent, had, on many occariobs, conduct¬ 
ed the affairs cl the country with r.c- 
. tivity and vigour, while others, 
great pioifiise of talents, miergy, 'fluid 
weight, had Vlisappointedexeryleatpec- 
tation which had been formed a£ tl^ I 
That ^he history of all counts, and 
the opiniossofthe wisest men, cottcur 
in esubHshkig thb.cidutaiyjMrurilfr*^ 
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that it is far better to adhere to the 
priacjples of the constitution on all 
occasions^ than to violate them for the 
sake of a temporary advant^e. It is 
more manly and spirited, said the sup¬ 
porters of the motion, to bring the 
question forward while the arrange¬ 
ment are-depending, than to wait till 
^the^ are concluded, and then com- 
'tnence hostilities; but to this an an¬ 
swer might be made in the words of 
Juniu^to Sir William Draper—** That 
this was an instance of spirit; and if if 
^ had been an instance of any thing but 
Spirit, he would have been inclined to 
follow the example That the ques¬ 
tion, whether the House should nave 
a controul on the a]>pointment of the 
mini|ters of the crown had been deci¬ 
ded thirty years ago ; and it had been 
wisely held, that it is only when par¬ 
liament lias l^adfApepcucc-of the mea¬ 
sures of^inister8,**that it is entitled 
to address the throne, and express a 
decided opinion. Such were the old- 
fashioned principles of the constitittion 
under which the country had long 
flourished; and by these principles it 
would be expedient still to abide. , 
Such were the arguments of a ge¬ 
neral nature which were urged on this 
occasion. In the course of the debate, 
Mr Ryder made some allusions to the 
details of ^he late negociation, which 
drew from Mr Canning an oration, re¬ 
plete with his usual eloquence and 
ability. 'Mr Ryder observed, that 
1^* jf the House agreed to the motion 
.attKia moment, they would violate one 
otihe first and most undoubted prero- 

t o£fIm^own. He had exMct- 
his honourable friend (Mr S. 
y ) would havhbeen prepared to 
ime pitce^nt; but the fact he 
redly believed was* that thbre was no 
ihstandbmhur history where the House 
interfered to prevent thcfbimation of an 
administradon. His honourab^ friend 
predicted, from what he knew of the 
pr^nt.govrrnment, that tlee- admini- 


•tratioai which was aot vet noifednated, 
would 4 >e one not mdtled to the con¬ 
fidence xif the country.—The only si¬ 
milar instance alluded to wap the ease 
of Mr Pitt, and on that occasion hit 
great political rival had made an apol 
logT^ for bringing forward a motiOB 
not of advice with respect to the for¬ 
mation of a ministry, but to prevent 
the dissolution of parliament, in the 
interval previous to the re-appointmeot 
of Mr Pitt, thus acknowledging the 
unponstitutionality of an interference 
with the appointment of ministers.^ 
The period he alluded to was one of un¬ 
precedented heat and irritation, when 
the House shewed a disposition to 
go lengths in opposition to ministers, 
which he believed many of them haul 
since been disposed to idlow were un¬ 
justifiable ; yet neither Mr Fox nor 
any of the great men of that day ven¬ 
tured to avow such motives as those 
declared by his honourable friend on 
the pi-esent occasion.—What was the 
case then ? The reasons for interference 
then were much stronger than'those 
which could now be alleged. The 
crown had dismissed a ministry which 
had great majorities on its side; and. 
the crown did so, in order to appoint 
another ministry which had not the 
confidence of the House.—^He would 
be glad to know who were the persons 
that were to compose the ministry 
about to be formed i Were they not 
those Mvho, for the last four ye^s, had 
been receiving the approbation of par¬ 
liament and of his honourable friend i 
Was not the noble lord at the head of 
the administration the Earl of Liver¬ 
pool) the same person who had keen 
so long successbilly conducting chat 
part of the affairs of the country^ 
which on so many occasions had expe¬ 
rienced the approbation of the House 
and of the public I This was efraugb 
to shew that the grounds of proceed¬ 
ing in the one case and the other 
were totally differenu-*-And yet it 
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was under these circmnstances. con¬ 
ceived against all precedent and.prin¬ 
ciple, that the House should go up to 
the throne for the purpose of advising 
the king‘as to the choice of his ser¬ 
vants.—-He here found it necessary to 
allude to some facts which were pret¬ 
ty gener^y known ; and in doing so, 
he could not be st^pected of any pri¬ 
vate motive, for, without goin^ into 
the circumstances connected with that 
event, he had to state, that he was no 
longer a member of the administra¬ 
tion. The manner ia which certain 
propositions h&d been made, had been 
animadverted on that night, but he 
did not think that his right honoura¬ 
ble friend (Mr Canning) would say, 
that those offers were not made in per¬ 
fect sincerity, and in the wish and 
hope that tWy would be accepted. 
As far as related to the motion of 
which his right honourable friend had 
given notice—(Mr Canning’s notice 
relative to the catholic question for the 
28th of this month)—^he apprehended 
that if he had accepted office, the ne¬ 
cessity for bringing forward that mo¬ 
tion would have been superseded, be¬ 
cause it would then have been in his 
power to direct the attention of his col¬ 
leagues to the subject in a more effica- 
ciousmanner. But he understood there 
were other grounds for the refusal of his 
right honourable friend, among which 
was the treating the catholic claims as 
a government question. Whether his 
right^honourable friend would have 
persisted in this new view of the sub¬ 
ject he knev^ not; if. he did, it would 
indeed have proved a bar to his right 
honourable friend^s admission into the 
present ministry. He knew that it ex¬ 
cited extreme concern on the part of 
government to find, that his rightoho- 
nourable, friend ctvuld not be brought 
to strengthen their administration. 

, With respect to the opinions held on 
the principal topics at issue, be had 
ps^rs w$ch fully explained thexui 


but which, at this moment, he did not 
feel himself authorised to produce, and 
he asked his right honourable friend 
whether he had not seen such a state¬ 
ment ? To recur to the subject of the 
motion, he could see no ground for 
supposing any inability in the noble 
lord at the head of the government; 
for that noble lord was the man, who, 
ten or eleven years agq^had been \;ha^ 
racterised by Mr Pitt as the individual 
most fit to succeed to the first office 
cn the government, from his talents, 
integrity, and extensive acquirements, 
with the sole exception of Mr Fox. 
As‘to the motion now before the 
House, he could not conceive how his 
honourable friend could reconcile it 
with the votes which he had been ac¬ 
customed to give. He felt littl,; dis¬ 
posed to enter into .any political con¬ 
tention, or to say any thing that 
could girt 3ffifilt!?7nrut he. qould not 
help referring the House to the prin¬ 
ciples that had governed, and to the 
practice that had been piyirsuedfor four 
years by the last administration, and 
to the majorities by which its measures 
had been supported, and asking whe- 
‘riter it could be imagined, that mem¬ 
bers would be acting a part agreeable 
to their constituents, by adopting the 
motion proposed for the purpose of 
destroying a government, which had 
hitherto received the highest approba¬ 
tion throughout the country ? Had he 
DO other objections to the motion, this 
alone would be sufficient to determine 
his vote ; he could not believe it 
Bible, that it could now be carrie^^ by 
a majority of the unless they 

were prepared to 8ay,\lJ!t ^‘^those 
measures which, had been hitherto^p- 
proved, as essential the glorj^nd 
securit]^ of the empire, were ut reklity 
detrimental to its best afid^ttuest in¬ 
terests.” ^ ^ 

Mr Canning now rpse and said,—.**lt/ 
was ifiy wish and my inte^tiqh to have 
avoided troubling the jnouse in the 
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course of the present debate ; not be¬ 
cause 1 might presumptuously sup- 
pose» that in the motion for an ad¬ 
dress* for a strong and efficient admi¬ 
nistration, there was any thing per¬ 
sonally reflecting upon myself, found¬ 
ed on transactions which owe their 
I>irth to the few last days, but because 
I^jiras aware, that whatever I might 
; utge upon the subject w'ould natural¬ 
ly be attributed to personal feelings, 

, which I can assure the House it has 
been my most earnest endeavour *to 
dismiss, on the subject of the applica¬ 
tion which has recently been made to 
me. The speech, howex'cr, of my 
right honourable friend who has just 
tahen his seat, has placed me in a si¬ 
tuation, in which, if 1 did not ansi^er 
th# call he has made upon me, 1 might 
be justly accused, in the first place, of 
disrespect tc^ards him, which is far 
from my intratioS ;1and in^he second, 
bf disrespect to the House, which is 
ec^ually distant from my mind. He 
will allow me to say, without any sen¬ 
timent of unkindness, that 1 think the 
call has been made a little unfairly.— 
V/hatever has passed verbally without 
these walls, by an absolute agreement 
between Lord Liverpool, who made 
the proposition, and myself, was redu¬ 
ced to writing, that it might be less 
subject to misapprehension, or perver¬ 
sion, anS to ,that minute, an answer 
upon papfr was returned by me, to 
which, Standing at the bar of my coun¬ 
try to^lfswer for my conduct, I beg 
“Ifcve-fo refer—I know that here 1 
Mnnot technically refer to it, and 1 
J'kxio^ tj^ardibs a technical advantage 
jaKfhe taken—an unworthy advan* 
^ge may be tak^nr-^nd when the ho- 
qpUrable member for Yorkshire tells 
file that the House can hav# no cog- 
>niKar>ca,pf such correspondence, I ac- 
,knowledge that it is perfectly true, 
and I cannot help' wishing that my 
honourable friend (Mr Ryder) who 
■^oke. on the same side, ^d availed 


himself of the useful precept which 
was thus afforded. What I complain 
of is, that he has travelled out of the 
record, which, by special contract be¬ 
tween the parties, was allowed to com¬ 
prise the whole case.—He has gone 
beyond the written proposal and my 
written answer. 1 am sorry that he 
has done so, besailse he has put me 
under the unavoidable, but disagreea¬ 
ble necessity of doing what was far¬ 
thest from my intention, when I en¬ 
tered this House, and whas»is in direct 
opposition to all my - feelings ; viz. 
drawing a contrast between my own 
conduct and that of others for my. own 
vindication. 

** I have been asked whether, suppo- 
sing I had accepted the offer that was 
made to me, 1 should not have felt 
myself at perfect liberty to act as my 
own opinions should dictate upon the 
great question which constitutes the 
main bar of separation^ 1 reply that, 
as a minister, 1 know 1 should have 
been at liberty: I do not mean to as- 
llfcrt, that if 1 had joined the present 
administration to fight against my own 
principles, under the banners of the 
noble lord, I should not still have had 
the power of making my solitary 
speecn, and of giving my solitary vote, 
in support of opinions 1 had previous¬ 
ly maintained—I will not even aay, 
that there may not be honourable 
minds who would be satisfied with 
suck a distinctiqn, and it may be my 
misfortune oriny fault that mine is not 
a nflnd of that construction. If, when 
out of office, I have l«(nt to any cause 
that I deemed just my influence and 
my authority, I never can consent to 
accept office under the condition that 
X shall instantly divest myself of that 
influence and authonty which ought 
still to be my companions, and to leave 
them on one great and vital question 
in open- and wilful abeyance. I beg 
the House to observe, tnat t^ese pam < 
ful explanations are extossted from me: ^ 
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1 could refer them to the cool, deli* 
berate compositions of my closet, but 
I am compelled here to stand forward 
while they ^re wrung from me by the 
unfair conduct of a debate. 1 am 
most unwillingly placed in the situa* 
tion I now occupy, and obliged for my 
own justification to appear to throw 
imputations upon others. 

I perfectly concur in the general 
doctrine laid down, that it is the ex¬ 
clusive prerogative of the crown to 
nominate tts own ministers: I adm^ 
that the case must be urgent indeed 
to authorise the interference of the 
House : but I cannot forget that par¬ 
liament has a double character. The 
House of Commons is a council of 
controul, but it is likewise a council of 
advice, and 1 think the man ilUread, 
not in your journals, but in our con¬ 
stitution, who should,say that no case 
of such transcendant impoitance could 
exist, in whicn it would not be com- 

{ jetent for the legislature, by the time- 
y interposition of advice, to prevent 
the necessity of controul.—-The right 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, 
has resorted to a very dangerous spe¬ 
cies of argument, even when most dex- 
terouslv handled, by attempting to 
shew the absurdity of one thing, by 
exemplification and comparison with 
another. His reference was made with 
peculiar ipfelicity. 

“ In 1784, he^ays, times of pecu¬ 
liar turbulence, the ^ House never 
thought of interfering with the crown 
in the appointment of its servluts. 
Though triumphant mmorities were 
' headed by transcendant talents, so high 
and extravagant a flight as interposi- 
tipn in the nomination of ministers was 
never contemplated, but to keep with¬ 
in the bounds of the constitution, pdl*- 
fiamrat addressed the sovereign for the 
continuance of their own existence I 
If the proposition of this night had 
been as it was in 1784 to ad<^ss the 
crovtm against a dissolution, then in¬ 


deed it might with some plausibility 
have been urged that the House was 
advancing a step too far—-then indeed 
the right honourable gentleman might 
exclaim, that the great land-marks of 
the constitution were thrown down ; 
that the king was deprived of his 
controuling power, and that the Houso 
of Commons was erecting itself intb 
the tyrant of the realm, anstead of 1 
maining merely the representatives of 
the people. While I am thus arguing . 
in’^favour of the motion of the honour¬ 
able gentleman, the House and he will 
allow me to state that 1 utterly dis¬ 
claim any privity to his intention of 
submitting it. I can truly assert that 
no man admires his vigour and inde¬ 
pendence more than myself, and there 
is no man whom 1 should be niore 
proud to call my friend } but standing 
in the situations- which we respectively 
hold, if I "were to’^have indulged a 
conjecture on the subject, and were to 
have considei*ed who would have been 
the first to have brought forward a 
motion of censure upon my conduct, 

1 should have named that honourable 
number; and if the House is takeit 
by surprise, 1 can, with the utmost 
sincerity, assert, that its astonishment 
at the nature of the motion, and at the 
quarter in which it originates, is not 
equal to my own. 

** In the early part of tlie debate, 
the honourable gentleman who moved 
that the other orders of the’ day be 
read, made an allusion which was lia-^ 
ble to some misapprehension.—I wi&^ 
however, previously to say a word or 
two upon the natureof 
—What, sir, are we conie to^W, 
How is an unprecedented motion, dis¬ 
king the very foundationa of 
throne~-«iiIimg a deadly blow at the 
prerogative of the crown, .jnvertiug 
the march of the constituent powers 
of the ^ate, met by the admmistra* 
tion ? By an aAenament, proposing 
the reading of tha other orwra of t^e 
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' day. They do not come fcH^itpd bold- and authority which that ostensible 
ly‘ maintaining the principles of the situation affords, could 1 doubt for an 
constitution, demanding that such an instant their practical effect on the 
unheard'of motion shall be deliberate- other members of the cabinet ? Could 


ly investigated with closed doors, and 
exclaiming, *■ Down with the audacious 
innovator !’•—but they content them¬ 
selves with very simply moving the 
orders of the day! This too, be lt ne- 
"er’forgotten, by a government which 
calls upon the House and the country, 
to declare that they are strong, effici¬ 
ent, and fully competent to conduci* 
the arduous duties of the state, in 
* these most arduous times. This spe¬ 
cimen, I think, will be allowed to be 
a fair indication of what we may here¬ 
after expect from their boasted ability 
and vigour. The allusion which 1 no- 
ticed^s being liable to misconstruc¬ 
tion, was made in the early part of the 
speech o6 the mover of this celebrated 
amendment, vvhereme stated that I 
had demanded some concessions of 
principle as the price of my acceptance 
of office. To refute this assertion, I 
beg leave to refer him and the House 
to my recorded opinion. 1 merely en¬ 
quired of Lord Liverpool, as a matter 
of information, whether the policy and* 
sentiments of his colleagues continued 
the sam<^ and I was answered by my 
noble fi'iend with the candour and 
manliness that have distinguished him 
in every paft of these transactions, as 
well.as through life, that h.s own opi¬ 
nions upon this grand topic retpained 
unchanged, and he was not aware that 
of his cplleagucs had undergone 
anv^ti^iatioi^ I here once more pror 
tgf^ and complainingly, that I 
navaftlSu ^f^drzgged into a recousi- 
dem^op of the. aul»ect, and 1 hope 
tbalffipn^ wiH.i|ot rorget that I have 
been-ffir from the^o^sasipn. 

WhenX w^ thi^ informed ,of the set- ^ 
tled.~and oQnhrmed opinions of the. 
head-of ^e. government, honoured 
with the chief confidence, of. th^sove-., 
and possewing all the hifluepce 
. , Vt)L. V. FA^T I. 


I hesitate as to their operation upon 
any attempt at a practical proceeding i 
My right honourable friend tells me, 
that if I would have consented to 
have formed a part,of the administra¬ 
tion to be established, the motion of 
which I have given notice would have 
been wholly unnecessary, as 1 should 
then have had an opportunity of call¬ 
ing the attention of my colleagues to 
the subject. 1 would ask any rational 
being what would have been the pro¬ 
bable—-the certain result ? I should 
have moved it in the cabinet to be 
beaten there, instead of moving it in the 
Commons to be beaten here ; 1 consi¬ 
der myself bound rather to move it 
here, and to be beaten here, and for 
this obvious rcasoif, that it may appear 
to the public that the pledge I gave 
has not been forfeited, and that I nave 
used my best exertions to carry my 
object into execution. I have never 
stated an opinion, nor do I hold it, 
that concessions to the cathoUca, unre¬ 
stricted, unqualified, and precipitate, 
would be either politic or just.—Other 
honourable nfen may entertain consci- * 
cntiously different sentiments, but I 
am bound only by my own, and those 
have always been uttered in one direc¬ 
tion-. 

** WJien my right honourable fniend 
spoke of opinions that I had re^ntly 
adopted, I apprehend he cannot mean 
to state that they ace suc^ as I have 
not long held, aod such as he has . 
known that 1 have* long hel<l. He 
says they are recently adopted—I say ^ 

I nave not recently adopted them, I. . 
have ever entertained them; but I ham , 
often avowed in this House, that on a , 
fair comparison of conflicting duties, ^ 
while the third branch of the cojostitO- , 
tion was hostile to the m^ure, I 
thought it better for the co|fptiy, bet- 
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t«r for the cause, better for treland, 
and better for the catholics themselves, 
that 1'Should raise my feeble shield 
between the crown and the question. 

I felt it my duty at that period not to 
baaard the peace of the empire, and 
the peace of mind of a venerable sove¬ 
reign. 1 maintain then, that the right 
honourable gendefian has no right to 
say that these opinions with me are of 
recent adoption. It is, however, a lit¬ 
tle too much to expect, that what 1 
tlifen yiehied to the conscience of a so¬ 
vereign, i should now yield to Ithe 
convenience of a minister. For my 
conduct on this subject I have long 
laboured undpr misconstruction and 
obloquy, and 1 protest that 1 would 
have suffered under it with patience to 
the last hour of my life, rather than 
have sown with thorns the pillow of 
my sovereign. It is^ however, rather 
an unreasonable expectation, that 1 
should approve of the policy of a mi- 
aister because 1 had submitted to the 
hremoveable conscience of a king. I 
should not have been more scrupulotls 
with regard to the sentimcntS'of my 
late mu^-lamented friend, and shall I 
now submit to the prejudices of an in¬ 
dividual who has succeeded him at the 
head of affairs, and y^Aose opinions 
nearly, though not perhaps entirely, 
coincide with those of the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman now no more? 
Personal <mJections to the noble lord, 
I decl^ I have none ; I am actuated 
by n6 feeling of rivalry, and with this 
rdcular question excepted^ t could 
no eai^thly hesitation either in 
acting with, or iiodcr him $ but I can. 
not i^w, that the predominance of 
his opinion riiall stjifle iftine. 1 ><'aiinot 
vaster the cabinet^ {^tending not to 
htiow the iuAtHince of w noble 
lord will be such as to,paralyze all my 
feeble effdrts there. 

« But do I therefore demsmd con¬ 
cessions to my Opinions i None I aU I 
usk is, tbqt the subject shall be fiurly 
and deliberately considered, with a 


view to the arrival at some practical 
conclusion, and that it should be in¬ 
vestigated where alone it can be done 
with theifaope of a favourable result, 
in the cabinet. My desire was, not 
to obtain concessions, but to ascertain 
to what extent conscientious men in 
the discharge of a public trust would 
go; it was to this consummation that 
my anxiety was directed; 1 required 
only that the important topic should 
be considered; the question demands 
It, you ought to give it, and I will 
add, that ete long you must give it. 
As another opportunity will shortly' 
be afforded me of more minute expla¬ 
nation,! have not now attempted more 
than to free myself from the misrepre¬ 
sentations of which the honourable 
mover, I am certain, and iqy right 
honourable friend, 1 hope, were unin¬ 
tentionally guilty. M y right honour¬ 
able fnend has tojne a most unfair 

question, but since it has been propo¬ 
sed 1 wiU answer it. He enquires 
whether I have jspt seen a statement 
of the opinions entertained by the ca¬ 
binet upon the subject of the catholiq< 
claims i 1 have seen it. I do not like 
*to speak in disrespectful terms 'of any 
paper evidently the production of^ 
grrat labour and study, but 1 am 
compelled to notice it, for hece, again, 
1 would entieai the House to bear iff 
mind that I (have not courtyd this dis¬ 
cussion. I admit that the aboUtion 
of the JesuiCs cotnj^ely Exonerates 
that order from the charge of ^vind*, 
drawn up this document, but sw^*aq 
extram'diiiafT |iledge of uwha^ g cs|>i> 
net intended to do I m^pr 
two of tim members 
and I tboi^ht ^that it woid^tw 
oms^atiott that another mdrrii^f^ 
should fitter the cabkiet vrith yet asi*> 
other shade of ^ffere^ce. 
before I obtained ajught 
ment referred to, it coia||amd all 

the pldlosoplttcal principles wmbined* 
that aff t^kg^s of dbstkpct reason^ 
ing and profound theology were tAeiy. 
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concentrated to a pointy buty after 
^u$ing it with the utmost attentiony 
I returned it with a notey written in 
Mplect good humour* statins;* that as 
far as .1 had been able to make it out* 
it appeared to me to be of a contrxi- 
versial nature.*->Such was the answery 
which* in p^fect simplicity of heart* 
1 returned yesterday; I really did not 
know what other answer to ^ve} but 
to what did this statement amount ? 
Practically to this* as far zsi could 
comprehend it; but* indeed^ It is urit 
fair to impute to the cabhiet any opi- 
^nion* because* collectively* it has none* 
and the retrospective influence upon 
my mind (for I did not see this curi¬ 
ous production until after the nego- 
ciation had been closed,) was* that if 
I hsfQ joined this horius siccus of dis¬ 
sent* as Mr Burke once termed it* we 
should have formed as beautiful a va¬ 
riety as was ever assembled in so small 
^ a'collection. But amidst such unpre¬ 
cedented ditfereneesy on which side is 
the influence and authority of gbveiu- 
ment enlisted ? That is the main ques¬ 
tion ; this-^an may hold a blue- opi¬ 
nion* anojthV a white* a third a green* 
a fourth a’.-<VelloWy and a flfth a red* 
but with which of these shades does 
the sentiment of governntent most 
nearly accord i Undoubtedly thispoint 
will be decided by theindividud* who* 
holding tile principal, office* pre-emi¬ 
nently enjoys the confidence of the 
occupant of the tifrone* and the addi- 
. tiqnal weight be adds to the scale muk 
itbalance the remainder. 1 could 
the^^^y feef:;tbat ) entered the 
ihjji^m^konoiiry if I consented to 
^ p^fmere barr^ solitary vote.* 
LtruHj^’^ ktbqugb no|t yeiy-fa^^^ put 
tVlld', thut my ,coquet, is- 
xtm^letdyin tber^^s joif the 
apd' bPlhe icoj^ntryi \ 
v; ^osi$that']baslbeen said re^!»i^|r. 
4lie mo^ in which the overtures were 
iji^ade^ I most'lieartily^subscnlTe; and 
map can. prbnous^ a panegyric. 


upon the demeanour of my "noble 
friend* which I will not cheerfully 
secoad :* 1 have known him for nearly 
twenty years* and during that period 
the warmth of my friendship has pro¬ 
gressively augmented. 1 cast no slur 
upon' the motives that influenced him 
or his colleagues $ I believe* nay* *t 
am convinced* tha^they coascientioti|a- 
]y entertain different sentiments. Here 
I beg, once for all* to state, that the 
point on which we differ is this—^not, 
as has been constantly and udiously 
mfsrepresevitedy whether we shall in¬ 
stantly concede* but whether* in the 
present temper of the times* ip the 
present state of Europe, in the pre¬ 
sent convulsions of' the world; at a 
period when the public mind is in a 
ferment* when you cannot dispose of 
the subject with, a wish* or «Cra)^le 
it with'a hair* and whm you are Hot 
able to set it*^af,re6t by the strong 
arm of power* the government,should 
not do that which is best in my opi-^ 

■ nion* and next best in the opinion„iof 
the present servants of . the .Crowu*-— 
allow the question to coirfe before the ^ 
cabinet for decision. Thus would thc'^ 
public anxiety be allayed* and those 
repeated annual discussions* fruitless' of 
any thing but evil* be once for all 
concluded. In affirming that the .Ro¬ 
man Catholic claims should not npw 
be agimt^*. ministers beg the whole 
question.y'-J do not say that imme- 
diate«conc<s8ions'^holi)d be made,; all • 
I clainr ^ that this body -o^pebple 
shoul^^e sheltered under the protect^ 
ing wSng bflhe legisldtpre: thatjtjbe^ , 
case should be plabed in the hsudsy 
or in the porifolfd of the executive,' 
government. By tl^se means*, .andt^' 
those only, can you ensure tp Ireland' 
'{trappy and peac^l 8Ummcry<^Ud.-to, 
the empire* qouffiiing 
quality, vfi .n. . 

«“l^en my honouraUefficua oppo¬ 
site* (the member for .Yorkshire*) . 
serts that measures and men were 
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to be the main topic of consideration 
and animadversion, he seems to have 
forgotten that I, one of the principal 
actors in the scene which has lately 
been displayed, have been imperious¬ 
ly called upon for a justification of 
my conduct,—he does not recollect 
that even my reputation is at stake. 
He, of all others^ is the one who 
would pay most attention to indivi¬ 
dual character; he will not deny that 
.if you deprive the present race of 
pigmy men of reputation, you destroy 
almost every claim they possess to the 
gratitude of the nation, and make them 
unworthy of the country in which 
they were born. On my part, I can 
assert with the most perfect sincerity, 
that no disposition has been shewn by 
me to decUne sustaining my share of 
the burden of the state in these peril¬ 
ous times. My anxiety has been to 
make them less perilbuS, but upon this 
great question 1 have seen not only no 
d^ire to grant any thing to the catho¬ 
lics, but not even a disposition that an 
enquiry should be instituted. The 
noble lord seems by his gestures to 
express dissent from my statement. 1 
am happy to remark it, and if within 
the last eight and forty hours,' any 
change pf opinion should have taken 
place; if the various shades of senti> 
ment have been amalgamated into one. 
general and pleasing tone ^ if it is now 
thought that the question ought to 
be considered, 1 do not desire te take 
advanf^ge of it by acc^tingany place, 
being myself out of the question, but 
although out j}f office, I shall hail this 
alteration of opinion with a joy as 
sincere as if I possessed a seat in the 
cabinet*** 

The speech of Mr Canning drew 
from Lord Casdereagh the following 
remarks on ,this momentous question. 
He admitted, ** that according to the 
constitution, parliament had a right 
to address the crourn on urgent and 
important pccasions, to prevent the 


execution of measures that were deem¬ 
ed by the House imurious to the wel¬ 
fare of the state. Before, however, a 
step were taken upon ground so seldom 
trodden, it would be well to examine 
its firmness and solidity, and to consi¬ 
der maturely whether the causes which 
induced it were adequate to the effect. 
He approved highly of the manner in 
which this motion had been met by the 
amendment for passing to the order of 
the day, since the direct negative 
might have been subject to serious 
misconstructhin. The right distinc¬ 
tion had been taken, when it was said, 
that the House was not by circum¬ 
stances justified at this moment to in¬ 
terfere, not that it ought not to in¬ 
terpose at all. As a general admission 
he was ready to agree, that aC no 
period of our history was it more 
necessary that a government^ should 
be formed of the ^united talent aiid 
honour of the nation ; at no period 
was it more necessary that a strong 
and efficient administration should be 
selected, that their combined efforts 
might tend to the salvation of the 
state in these times of peculiar dan¬ 
ger. He submitted, that in the pro¬ 
posal made to Lord Wellesley, and 
his right honourable friend, the crown 
had acted from the dictates of a sound 
discretion, and if with honour the offer 
could not be accepted, it wife the duty 
of those to whom it was suggested to 
reject it. He lamented that the ho¬ 
nourable mover Had not thought it 
right to declare more explicitly wl]^, 
in his view, the crown ha^ attempt^, 
and what it ought to haqe dope. Tm^ 
• right honourable gentleinafr^hofs^eju. 
last had noticed one great (question, m 
which differences of opinion prt^l- 
ed,.-and seemed to nave forgotten 
all other matters iii dispute, some of 
which were of scarcely less, magni¬ 
tude^ even upon that solitar^f subject 
he had* not favoured the House with 
one practical idea, or with on^ reason 
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why the sentiments of so many others 
should‘yield to his opinion. Before 
the House voted by a concurrence 
with the motion, that the sovereign 
had not done all in his power to attain 
the desired object, it would be fit to 
enquire, whether nothing stood be¬ 
tween the crown and the formation of 
the’government^ so much desired by 
all parties. For himself and his col¬ 
leagues, he asserted, that they had 
interposed no obstacles. If, however,* 
they had sought to shelter themselves 
^rom the pelting of the supposed 
storm, gathered by their measures, by 
a voluntary retirement, animadversion 
might have been justly bestowed; if 
they had given the pusillanimous ad¬ 
vice, that because the hand of an as¬ 
sassin had deprived the government of 
one of itsMuembers, that administration 
should be removed, they would indeed 
have merited to be stigmatized as the 
basest of mortals. Under such a cover 
they disdained to place themselves,, 
and they had ventured to hope, that 
those who for four years had success¬ 
fully conducted the affairs of the king¬ 
dom, had not forfeited all claim to the * 
confidence of the sovereign, by the 
unfortunate death of one individual. 
He hoped he should not be considered 
as trespassing too much on the atten¬ 
tion of the* House, or of indulging 
habits which were too familiar to him, 
if he offered to their consideration a 
few words respecting himself. He 
v^ilftd to justify himself in the opi¬ 
nion W tlie j^Ouse, by stating fairly 
distinctly jwhat the views and 
prinut^el on which he bad act- 
ed.\ He had felt it to be his duty at 
‘a tin^, when, for want of abler assist¬ 
ance, a. more effective and desirable 
arrangement could not take place, not 
to abandon* his situation, or withdraw 
4 ub humble services from the govem- 
nient. He believed it was not necdSsary 
for him to acquit bimself. of having 
^ateftaine’d any feelings of impatient^ 


ambition, or from the charge of having 
acted from any oth^ motive than a 
desire to support those principles to 
which he had always adhered, at a 
period when they seemed *to be put to 
hazard. So far, indeed, as his own 
personal honour was concerned, (and 
he hoped that it would never be culed 
in question, as he held that it would 
be then next to lost) he was happy in a 
perfect consciousness that he had omit* 
ted^no effort to prevent any edhsidera- 
tions persorftl to himself from interfe¬ 
ring with the formation of an arrange¬ 
ment on an extended basis. Aware that 
his presence might have embarrassed 
government in prosecuting the ol^ect 
of availing themselves of those talents 
and connections, which were deemed 
to be advantageous for the promotion 
of the intA-est of the state, be had felt 
it his duty to tende'r his resignation to 
his royal highness. This he had done» 
not from any wish to shrink from the 
difficulties of an arduous employment f, 
those who knew him best, he was 
sure, would admit that his nature was 
incapable of such a sentiment; but he * 
had so acted exclusively from a sense 
of duty, and an earnest and sincere 
desire to put himself altogether put of 
the question. He had tendered his 
resignation, and had done so with an 
anxious wish that it should be accept¬ 
ed. He was no party whatever to 
those nsgociatwna which had ref^ntly 
taken place, buf he dii^ think the 
right honourable gentleman had press¬ 
ed a little too hard on his right honour¬ 
able friend near him| and his honour¬ 
able friend the member for Yorkshire. 
Were they to be told that the publi¬ 
cation of documents in the Morning 
Chrmicle, (and spine wonder might 
reasonably be entertained, 1;)iat %it' 
publication sbouldhavebeensospcedy) 
was a proper or sufficient ^ound for 
any parliamentary, proceeding} The 
right honourable gentlemai^ had no"' 
doubt acted on feelings quite satisfac- 
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' tory to his inm nsind on tbis oeeasion; 

' be niinself ba^Nliot seen tho^e docu* 
"molts titt yesterday, but he did con¬ 
fer it the duty of every man to refuse 
h» services fo an administration, if he 
was cmiscientiously of opinion that 
^those services could not be beneficial* 
But the right honourable gentleman 
refused the aasistihce and co-operation 
of his talents, because he could not 
carry a particular point. His great 
and only principle of objecUon to ac¬ 
ceding to the present ministry, vras, 
that tne cathohc question was not to 
be taken into consideration. But 
ought he not to have apprised the 
House what his practical opinion on 
the tubject was, ^at was the plan by 
which It appeared to his judgement, 
that the measure fo which this consi¬ 
deration pointed, might be tiltimately 
carried into execution i Did the right 
honourable gentleman‘'mean to say, 
that the present moment, and under 
all the circumstances bf the disturbed 
domestic situation^of the country^ was 
a period^duliarly favourable for con- 
*craing to the catholics with perfect 
security to the state i Was the House 
then, upon the vague plea of giving 
the subject their consideration, to con¬ 
ceive tnemselves bound to gratify the 
right honourable gentleman in con¬ 
structing a new administration ? The 
honourable septlemen on the opposite 
sidepf the House, with someifew ex¬ 
ceptions, pursued a' more manly poli¬ 
cy, and declared themselves openly the 
advocates of unqualified Concession. 
He felt as Stronj7ly as any man that 
the question itaeif was. a cardinal and 
fundamental one to the interests of the 
/:ountry, but it was ridiculous to talk 
creat^Ef js >governpaent simply for 
discqssidn. It appeared |o him ) 
the rig^t hunburable geiitleman 
in caildour to have acquainted 
[be Hpuse that he was ready to sub- 
: a disUnct jpxipoiicion, founded on 
bis practical view of tbe question, and 


also to have kid that proposition be¬ 
fore them. From the first moment of 
the uniop being accomplished, be bad 
himself been uniformly friendly to the 
claims of the catholics. He had never 
made the question a political engine, 
or an instrumqpt of supporting or over¬ 
turning any administration. When¬ 
ever it could be shewq that the catho¬ 
lic body were prepared to concede 
those securities which he had always 
deemed necessary, and whicB had ap¬ 
peared to be so both to Mr Pitt and 
Lord Grenville, he should be willing^ 
to espouse their claims; but he never 
would suiFer them to be made a stalk¬ 
ing-horse for the mere purpose of em¬ 
barrassing the government, at a period 
when objects ol so much greater mag¬ 
nitude occupied the attention of the 
country. He was not disclq<;ing state 
secrets, for he had, in acting both with 
Lord Sidmouth and Mr Perceval, sti¬ 
pulated to express his own individual 
.sentiments at all times on the subject, 
when he explained what his conduct 
vrould be with regard to it. He would 
be a base and ungrateful man, if he 
were not readily to acknowledge that 
the catholics liad materially assisted 
in accomplishing the measure of the 
union, but he denied that any positive 
and particular pledge was given to 
them at that pmod. His own language 
to them, and" the language ofi Lord 
CorDwallis, had then, as well as sub- 
sequentk, been, that there were prac¬ 
tical dii^culties which time and cs^i- 
rit of mutual concession and coik^a- 
tion could alone over^ine- ' r 
t ** He had 8upported7>n4&n1l 
of Lord Sidmouthk cabinet, Itr^- 
oualy supported, the measyre oi dpro-^ 

' virion ’the catholic clet*^^ Be¬ 
fore he quitted that admimstration, 
he received an assurance that the 
measure should be reconuACnded to* 
his tti^sty; but it Mvcn tvas carried *' 
ipto enwt, because in the mean rime 
tl|,e catholic clergy had chaiiged^their 
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opinion of it> under the idea that it 
fnight. prove injurious to their own 
interests. The catholics themselves 
ought to come forward, and declare 
what precise measures tliey want. He 
saw no occasion for laying upon go¬ 
vernment the task of considering their 
claims, but rather that the whole at¬ 
tention of administration should be 
bent to the great difficulties in which 
the country was placed, and above all, 
to the proper conduct of the war 
the peninsula, particularly when the af¬ 
fairs'of Europe wbre now at a most 
^importrint and inteiesting crisis. He 
had heard something of the necessity 
of carrying on the war in the penin¬ 
sula on a more extensive scale; but he 
should be glad to know how that could 
be done. The scale of warfare was the 
largest^the most expensive, and the 
most disinterested* at least as far as 
Spain and Portugal wete concerned, of 
any in which th&«ountry had ever been 
engaged. How could it be said to be 
neglected, whan this country was ac¬ 
tually expending at the rate of twenty 
millions a year in the great cause of 
the peninsula! In this sum were of 
course included the supplies and sub¬ 
sidies afforded to our allies, as well as 
the pay and maintenance of our own 
armies. Under these circumstauceb, 
to say that there was any abandon¬ 
ment of the cause of the peninsula was 
an ui^ustifiahle imputation on the go¬ 
vernment. lie concluded by stating, 
sikat nothia^.^s more impolitic than 
to thr<>w ^o^dit ^n a government, 
v^hen there\rais little prospect of sub- 
st^ij^jltgVbettef in its room.*'— The 
^ginalmotioa was catried by a small 
nmjorit|r;;^ the address was pijeseoted ^ 
to the Prince Regent, andean answer ' 
returned by his royal highnel^, that it 
sh<asld be tmten into con^eration. 

In consequence of this measure, the 
^rincel who was place<I in a singular 
situation, 'btit who '.iqtiU retained an 
attachment to the ndnisters, sent, not 


for any leading member of the op¬ 
position, but lor the Marquis WA- 
lesley, whose sentiments were known 
to coincide very much with those of 
the administration. The marquis un- 
dvTtook the' task imposed on hhn 
with alacrity. The principles of thb 
eminent statesman liave been already 
explained ; guarded concession to the' 
Roman catholicb, and a more vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of the war in the 
peninouky formed their distinguishing 
character.* As to the former^j^int, 
he stood between the two pairtiea, 
but approached the oppositioo; sMo 
the latter, he differed in some dtmtj 
from ministers, but very widely ivom^ 
their adverssiSes. As his viewa^'ffid 
not coincide with those of cither partly, 
they could be earned into execution 
onty by vesting the chief sway iq him¬ 
self j but the adherents on whom ^ 
could depend, possessed neither num¬ 
bers nor influence sufficient to form 
the whole or even the chief part of an 
administiation. He seems therefore 
to have conceived the project of com¬ 
bining the conflicting parties in nearly 
equal proportions, so that he himself 
with fais small band might be able to 
make the scale incline towards either 
bide, and thus obtain a supremacy over 
both. The scheme was undoubtedly 
chimerical; coalition-ministries are al¬ 
ways weak, unpopular, and short¬ 
lived j since the discordant parties 
never unite in sisch a manner a.^to con¬ 
firm their own power, or promote by 
their vigour the interests of the coun¬ 
try. But if two parties, who unite 
spontaneously for* mutual advantage, 
are incapable of continuing to act to¬ 
gether, what can be expected from an 
Ujpon formed by an extraneous influ¬ 
ence, for the purpose of neutralising 
their power, and balancing them a- 
gainst each other, so as to secure the 
predomuance of a third party differing 
frdin both ? Lord Wf;Uesley*8 antici¬ 
pation! of succew seem therefore Ut 
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.have'been very extravagant; and he 
'would probably have acted with far 
more wisdom if he had attached him¬ 
self to the party, to which he was 
most closely allied by principle. How 
could he imagine, that the accession 
,of Lords Grey and Grenville, who 
had so firmly opposed the war in the 
peninsula, should 'have conduced to 
the prosecution of that contest with 
augmented vigour ? Even had his plan 
obtained a temporaiy success, he must 
soon have discovered that, his gra>id 
measures were pursued with languor 
tUpder the new coalition, and that all 
his views were frustrated, while he 
himself must have been compelled to 
retire from public life with disgust. 

Such however was not his own opi¬ 
nion at this time ; and he accordingly 
proceeded, through the medium of Mr 
Canning, to open a (Communication in 
the first instance with the t .arl of Li¬ 
verpool, and to explain the basis of 
the new administration. The early 
consideration of the catholic question, 
and the more vigorous prosecution of 
the war in Spain, were announced as 
the chief conditions; and all subordi¬ 
nate matters were left to future ar¬ 
rangement. The proposal was dis¬ 
tinctly and instantly declined by Lords 
Liverpool and Melville, for reasons, 
which it will now be proper to ex¬ 
plain. 

A few days after tlie death of Mr 
Percevr.I, a statement ^f the causes of 
Lord Wellesley’s resignation, which 
had every appearance of authenticity, 
found its way^nto the public papers. 
In this document it was said that the 
Marquis Wellesley bad differed very 
much in opinion from his late col¬ 
leagues ; that his voice had been of 
little or no weight in the cabinet; and 
that he had declined remaining in office 
chiefly because the war in the penin¬ 
sula had been conducted on a narrow 
acale; That Mr Perceval, who was fl>l- 
Ipwed by the rest of the cabinet, had 


thought it impracticable to extend the 
military operations,—an opinion from 
which Lord Welleslt-y altogether dis¬ 
sented ; that his lordship had often 
yielded, for the sake of harmony, to 
opinions of which he could not ap¬ 
prove ; but that in his judgement the 
cabinet neither possessed ability and 
knowledge to devise a ,good plan, rtor 
temper and discernment to adopt wliat 
was recommended to them; To Mr 
Perceval’s judgement and attainments, 
it was added, that Lord Wellesley 
could not pay any deference without^ 
injury to the public service.—^That^ 
Lord Wellesley had requested leave to 
resign on the l6Lh of January; that 
this request was notified to the Prince 
Regent and Mr Perceval at the oame 
time; a disposition having however 
been expressed by Lord Wellesley to 
accommodate the period of his ri^signa- 
tion to the pleasure of the Prince Re¬ 
gent, and to the convenience of Mr 
Perceval, That although Mr Perce¬ 
val had expressed his satisfaction with 
this course of proceeding, he had, 
without any communication to Lord 
Wellesley, repeatedly urged the Re¬ 
gent, with great earnestness, to re¬ 
move the latter, and had proposed 
Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth to 
succeed him ; That on the expiration 
of the restrictions, Lord .Wellesley 
again expressed his wish to resign, and 
intimated his opinions to the Prince 
Regent on the subjects of catholic 
emancipation, and the continental 
That his lordship would have been ’ 
willing to serve mth Mr Perceval, had 
his own opinions been recogfirisfcd, hut 
would never have consented to ser^ 
him in any circumstances. That 
he had offered, however, to act under 
Lords- Moira or Holland, and made 
no exception to any prime minister 
but Mr Perceval, whom he considered 
to be incompetent to fill that high 
office, although sufficiently qualified 
for inferior stations. That on the 19tb 
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of Febmary, the Prince Regent’s ac¬ 
ceptance of Lord Wellesley’s resigna¬ 
tion was formally announced. 

The unexpected appearance of this 
•statement) fn circumstances so peculiar) 
—the severe reflections which it con¬ 
tained oi], the talents and conduct of 
administration, and, above all, the un¬ 
expected attack made upon the repu¬ 
tation of its late chief, filled the re¬ 
maining members with astonishment. 

' As the paper was not disavowed by 
Lord Wellesley, they had every rea¬ 
son to believe that it contained a cor¬ 
rect and authentic account of his senti¬ 
ments. It was very generally remark¬ 
ed, that even acc.-rding to the above 
explanation of ttie conduct i>f Marquis 
Welle'dey, tlie/t remained much 
to be accounted K)r ; t'nat although he 
had it^this papei published his disap¬ 
probation of ihe^easures of his late 
colleagues, not one iustance of his dis¬ 
sent stood on the records of the cabi¬ 
net ; and although measures which he 
had thought of the greatest impoVt- 
ance to the safety and honour of the 
country had been obstinately neglect¬ 
ed by the administration of which 
he formed a part, he had still conti¬ 
nued, for a length of time, and with a 
sacrifice of duty, to give it his coun¬ 
tenance and support. The friends and 
admirers of Mr Perceval were still more 
severe in their reprehensions They 
complained that although the Marquis 
had alluded to many extravagant 
rwhemes for the conduct of the war, he 
had never yet pointed directly towards 
any practfcable improvement; and 
they infttsd also, that projects wkich 
to him might have appeared easy of 
execution, might well have been view¬ 
ed in a d^erent light by the minister 
of finance, who was compellbd to ac¬ 
commodate his plans to the resources 
of the empire. It was generally re¬ 
marked, also, that the language which 
had been used towards Mr Perceval in 
this sUtment was a good deal more 
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pointed and severe than the occasion 
demanded, and could be explained only 
on the supposition that a persoual dis¬ 
like had been entertained towards the 
deceased minister. The time chosen 
for the publication, besides, was singu¬ 
larly unfortunate ; '*and the ministers, 
who felt a sincere reverence for the 
talents and integrity of their late col¬ 
league, could not, without pain, see 
his reputation thus assailed when he 
could no longer vindicate his injured 
feme. T^is feeling was natural to their 
situation, and honourable to their cha¬ 
racters ; and little surprise, therefore, 
was felt when tliey expressed their re¬ 
solution not to become members of any 
administration to be formed by Lord 
Wellesley. 

His lordship, in addressing himself 
to Lords Grey and Grenville, stated, 
that although he bad be^ command¬ 
ed by the Prince Regent to lay before 
his royal highness the plan of such an 
administration as the present crisis of 
affairs seemed to require, he should 
neither claim nor desire for himself 
any place in the new arrangements. 
The leading questions stated in the 
communication to Lord Liveroool 
were, of course, put to Lords Grey 
and Grenville, who replied, that they 
thought it their duty, at such a mo¬ 
ment, to offer a frank and conciliatory 
explanation of their principles.—-That, 
with respect to the •merits of the ca¬ 
tholic claims, t^ieir opinions ^ere well 
known ; that they had been highly 
gratified by Lord Wellesley’s power¬ 
ful exertions in supportbf these claims ; 
that as to tlie .Erection of military- 
operations, and the vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, the question was one 
of principle, but of policy, to be 
regulated by circumstances, which in 
many casea could be known only to 
persons in official situations; and that 
with reference to this subject,rthey 
would undertake for nothing more 
than to give it a deliberate ana dispat- 
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^ jtiiBiifite considerttion. They expressed deliberate concurrence of tl& pititest' 
iSAc'^stronipest doubts, however* of the ants of both countries. With regard 
t'^jfihMBticability of increasing the public to the war, in Spain, the propositions 
* expenditure. of both, it was said, substantially an- 

A conunuaijcstion to the «««<»* effect nounced the joint Opinions of Lord 
' lavity been Liords Lansdowne Wellesley and Mr Canningjr—that the 

iloUandk'they signified their en- exertions of the country should be cx« 
Ittref Concurrence in ihe sentiments of tended to the utmost possible limits, 
Lmds (Jpy and Grenville. Lord and applied in the raaower best calcu- 
•Jyfnira, who was also consulted, inti- lated to secure the great objects in 
«mated a similar opinion, and expressed view.—-Earl Grey was not quite satis- 
est Retire that vigorous measures had with this explanation; he express- 
be token for the corwetion of ed a decided opinion that soniething 

should be done for the catholics even 
during the present session of parlia¬ 
ment ; at all events, that the most dis- 


. interim abuses.—There had been 
'4|fight discrepancy betwixt the com- 
ipunkation made by Mr Canning to 

• ^^eSarl of Liverpool, aadAat which tinct and authentic pledge should be 
’^jV^m^de by Lord Wellesley to Lords given of the intention both of the 
' Grey and prenville, of which these executive government and of pavlia 


noblemen xequested an explanation. 
lU'the minute of Mr Cannmg's com-, 
* mumcation^san *< eariy** discussion of 
the cathcdic claims had been insisted 
on; the word ^*immediatet^ with refe- 
Rnce to the same subject, had been 
used by Marquis Wellesley. Mr Can¬ 
ning had proposed that the war in 
Spain should be carried on with the 
** beat means of the country and 
the Marquis Wellesley had spoken of 


ment to take their case into considera¬ 
tion on the opening of the n^t ses¬ 
sion. With respeot to the war in 
Spain, Earl Grey was more reserved ; 
he mer^y declarra, that if it should 
be found expedient to continue the 
exertions now making in the peninsula, 
they should be conducted in the man¬ 
ner best calculated to answer their 
end,*'—Even Lord Wellefley must 
have discovered in this va^e decla- 


oonducting it ** on a scale of adequate ration the wish of Earl Grey and his 
■'Tigour.” On l^hese points a satisfac- fritods to rttlerve the full power of 
’tory explanation was communicated;, acting in this momentous affair accord- 
the lan^Oage in both cases having, iP ing to their own views of policy, which 
was said, been intended to convey the Were already well known to the coun- 
wme meaning. It was the leading ob- try* It was cli*ar also that they wdslled 
Ject both of Marquis Wfcllesl^ and Mr to prpcipitetMhe discussion of t|||C ca- 
Canning, to accelerate parliamentary tboiki question']; andinlt^ugfa they mw* 
proceemngs of such a character aq to rit^ high pra^for thnhriwuilyAeoh- 
iDSure, eitrar by compulsion on a nos- iStly ad- 

tile administration, oV by a pledge from 
n friendly one, the consideration of the 
catholic question during the receito, 
with the vien^f its being brought fbn- 

Ward early in the ensuing session. ,It -r-.- 

'wa« 4heir earnest desire, they adde^ hlsipiS‘ql>4k 
so to conduct this delicate busineM as m#^. 
to embrace the interests ^d cbqsplt seetq td^i 
the .opinions of the Engliah catholics Wd 
a!UD,,§!tid to obtain the enlightenedyad d^nti^ 


henifwith OjMiytsmnftnss atid con¬ 
sistency, th^ coaUlion cir- 

cbngdSfmocSir^^Anr 'pfenquit 

' adl Mr Canphlj^joir^ith 
h^iwiubrded no 
anA jimitfld gosnm- 
t^nUsstp^f hwever, 
ide finliSdbression on 
ittbjftia 
u the* 
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headers wM ndt the cause of the fa3- 
ure.of hk commission; but the pe- 
lemptory refusal 'of the piinisters to 
become members of any administra- 
.tion to be formed by him put an end 
to the ne^^ociations. 

The Marquis Wellesleyk first com- 
' mission having faded, he was afterwards 
fullv authorised by the Prince Regent 
to form a new ministry, and with that 
view to communicate with l^ords Grey 
and Grenville. I'he basis which dias 
been sdready explained was again laid 
down, and it was declared that no per> 
son shquld be excludt d who expressed 
a concurrence in these great principles. 
Lord Wellesley, who had been select¬ 
ed to conduct the ncgociation, 'was to 
b« appointed first lord of the treasury; 
Lords h^ira and Erskiiie, and Mr 
Canigng, were to be members of the 
cabinet, which ^as to be composed 
. of twelve or thirteen membera. If of 
twelve. Lords Grey and- Grenville 
were to recommend four for the ap¬ 
probation of the Prince Regent,'and 
five if the cabinet extended to thirteen^ 
to'^fill such situations in the public 
councils as might be afterwards aitan- 
‘ ged. It was finally declared that* the 
niinisters should be included, if they 
chose to accept of office under the new 
arrani|^ement. 

This proposal was as hastily decli- '■ 
ned by the whig leaders as the foftner 
had been by the ministers. They com¬ 
plained that there had been a great 
r> departure. in this instance from the 
usual practice in such negociations; 
that no dbnsideration had been propo¬ 
sed Vlf the measures and, arrangements 
which it was necessary to understand 
before acting to such a proposal; 
that the. outlines of thp cabinet had,, 
been arranged before anybommunica- 
.; .;tion was made to tbd^ who were to 
V <ttkkc a Conspicuous part sn its proceed- 
'’ings $ that Lords Grey an^ Grenville 
were^^ly called pn to reepmmend a 
•Auntber (limited by previous stipula- 


^n) of persdus wijj^W to be indn^ 
t that a jkiiiciple m disunion aai 
jealousy was i|nis introdmeed^ inewnpa- 
tible with the' project of h strong and 
efiieientadininii«tration,'Whilethe^ine» 
unperiously r^uhred an adjnin^^tiqit 
united in prinieiple, and strdng lu^^^ 
tual reliance, tc^ secure* to the 
ment the good! opinio^ and 
of the people.-*—Lordb|eira,by*^^ 

advice it was understooi^ldli^ tbis^^H 
project had beem formed, ielt 
Vas implicated* in the censure 
liquely cast lipoo it; ite »cc<mHiu^ 
remonstrated'with EarbQrey 
subject. He stated, that when^4^ 
great pubUc.obje.ct8 wliich Vefiehb bc- 
cupy the attention of/the cabinet had 
been previously explained, the dai^i 
of disunion could not pv apprehend j 
that as Lord £r6kitM|*| lu&ie afid^i 
own had been includw In thaC auM ^i 
Lord Wellesley’s proposithms wsicli 
regulated the appointments 
fices, a majority had actl^lly been given 
to those ^o had been accustomed tn 
concur with them iti great Dublic gai cs. 
tions,—a proof ^at the Marquis Wei 
lesley did' not iispire to a - preponde¬ 
rance in the' cabinet, but had carried 
the spirit of fitness to its utmost fU- 
mits,—-This remonstrimee, however, 
prpduc^" ho effect; the answer oi 
Lords Grey and Grenville was laid be¬ 
fore thp Prince'Regent, and the|>lea> 
su|e of Ills' royal liighness was imme¬ 
diately intimated,—that tM formatios 
of a new ministry should be entrusted 
to Other hands. 

Another effort ivas accordingly made 
to induce Lords Grey and GienviRe tc 
lend their taleqts to the aid Of the pub* 
Uc serriceat this great crisili'ind Lord 
, Moirii havihg received the Prince Re¬ 
gent’s autho^iW to form an' admini- 
‘stration, immediately add^ssitd him- 
self to the noble lords., du the oourst 
of the communicationd’^fch ensued 
the points chiefly insisted Upon wen 
the state of the cathol&s, and the sub 
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. ^ing relation^ betwixt Great Britain 
«nd America} and a full understanding 
having been established on thebe points, 
and an asaui^ce given that it was not 
intended to idipose any restraint on 
Lords Grey and Grenville as to the 
•policy which they might judge it ex¬ 
pedient to pursue, it ]vas generally be- 
Jieved that the issue of the negocia- 
tfQSM could not be doubtful. But 
Lords Grey and Grenville, although 
" -'l^iey had n£\w obtained the most ample 
. .Concessions, although they were to be 
left without restraint as to all the great 

a ueStionsofnational policy,—although 
Itey were to be enabled immediatdy 
to carry their grand measuit of catho¬ 
lic emancipation,—to conciliate Ame- 
, rica, and to husband the resources of 
the country with a spirit of the most 
rigorous economy, had a new difficulty 
to surmount before they could agree 
to take office. .And what was this 
difficulty ? ** As a preliminary ques¬ 
tion,*’ says the minute of their conver- 
satmn with Lord Moira, “ which ap¬ 
peared to them of great importance, 
4 . and which they thought it necessary 
immediately to bring forward, to pre¬ 
vent the inconvenience and embarrass¬ 
ment of the farther delay which might 
be produced if the negociation should 
break off at a more advanced stage, 
they asked whether this full liberty 
.extended to the consideration of new 
appointments to thbse great officer in 
. the houseHbld which had«been usumly 
included in the political arrangements 
made .on a change of .administration, 
intimating their opinion that it would 
be necessary to act od 'the same prin- 
^ciple on the present occasion. Lord 
Moira answered, that the prince had 
laid no restrictions on him in that re-^ 
spett, and had never pointed, in the 
most distant manner, at the protection 
of those officers from removal. That 
it would be impossible for him, (Lord 
Moira) however, to concur in making 
the exercise of^his power positive and 


indispensable in the formation of the 
administration, because he would deem 
it on public grounds peculiarly olriec- 
tionable.” The negociations here' 
terminated; and thus the Anal attempt 
made to induce Lords Grey and Gren¬ 
ville to come forward at a crisis of im- . 
minent danger, was rendered abortive, 
not on any public grounds,—not be¬ 
cause they were refused the liberty of 
reducing to practice the measures of 
policy which they had so often decla¬ 
red indispensable to the salvation of the 
empire,—but because they were not 
allowed to dictate to the prince in the 
choice of his household officers,—be¬ 
cause, in short, they were not permit¬ 
ted to usurp an absolute authority over 
their royal master. The difficulty »n 
account of which these negociations 
were broken off, was one which had 
been seldom experierced in the form¬ 
ing of a new administration, and the 
question itself was of no great import¬ 
ance, except to the gratification of 
feelings of which it was generally 
thought that the circumstances of |jhe 
times imperiously demanded the sup¬ 
pression. 

The nation had already manifested 
extreme disgust and impatience on ac¬ 
count of the anarchy in which it had 
been so long plunged; and many invec¬ 
tives were freely uttered against public 
men, who, from motives of personal 
animosity or ambition, withdrew them¬ 
selves, at such a crisis from the service 
of the country. It had been suppo-'- 
sed, therefore, that the appointment of 
Lord Moira, a man distinguished by 
his popular talents, and who WaTnot 
so closely connected with either party, 
as those who had been formerly enga- 
,ged in the negociations, would have 
been attendid with'the desired success ; 
but every hope of this kind now va-' 
nished. The country has little rea¬ 
son, perhaps, to regret that the mea¬ 
sures for bringing Lords Gi^y and 
Grenville into power proved ineWee-^' 
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^lal; but it is not the less true that 
weir conduct on this occasion deserves 
to he kept in remembrance.—Lord 
Moira, indeed, was severel;^ censured 
in this instance by the friends of the 
opposition. And for what was he 
thus censured i because he thought it 
right, before delivering his rpyafmas* 
ter into tlie hands of men, the warmth 
of whose atta^ment to him had some¬ 
what abated, to provide for his per¬ 
sonal comfort.—Some persons prg- 
tended to consider the household ap¬ 
pointments as involving a great con¬ 
stitutional question; yet it might have 
been asked, how the constitution could 
require that the sov^ereign should be 
controlled in the selection of men who. 
take no ostensible share in the public 
councils,—who are not responsible for 
any public measure,—but who merely 
swell the pomp of his retinue, and be¬ 
come the companions of his private 
lifei There existed no constitutional 
necessity, therefore, for the removal of 
the household officers; and there was 
just as little policy in the plan, consi¬ 
dered with a view to more selfish con¬ 
siderations. If the prince, as sonie 
persons ventured to assert, was greatly 
attached to the officers of his house¬ 
hold,—^if their influence with him 
might have been employed to the dis¬ 
advantage of the new administration, 
was there any reason to expect that 
their removal from office would re¬ 
move them also from the favour of his 
j^oyal highness ^ Such a step could on¬ 
ly have increased their zeal to over¬ 
throw the men who had expelled them, 
hya^ave rendered the power of 
the ministers more precarious; and it 
would have been prudent therefore, by 
permitting them to continue in office, 
to have attempted to mitiga|e or ex- 
tin|j^ish a hostility which could nof: 
cease to be formidable^ 

Such was the general opiniog enter¬ 
tained of these transpetions ; it isf but 
however, that all the parties con¬ 


nected with them should have an op¬ 
portunity of explaining their conduct 
in their own way ; and as this oppor¬ 
tunity was soon afforded them in par- 
liaipent, it becomes necessary to take 
a review of the proceedings which oc¬ 
curred there witn reference to the ne* 
gociations. After the debate on the 
motion of Mr iStuart Wortley, of 
which an account has been already gt-t 
ven, nothing was said on the subject 
of ministerim arrangements, uptil Lord' 
Moira, imthe House of Lords, rose 
to demand an explanation relating to 
some expressions of the Marquis Wei-. 
lesley’s, by which he imputed the 
failure of the n^gociation, to dread¬ 
ful personal'animosities existing in cer¬ 
tain quarters.” Lord Moira com¬ 
plained, that ** as it bad been found 
difficult to apply it to any noble lord 
engaged in the'uegociations, the ex¬ 
pression had been construed as apply¬ 
ing to an exalted personage, and was 
calculated, of course, to produce the 
most baneful effects on the public 
mind. He was disposed to believe, 
that these expressions had been uttered' 
merely in the heat of debate; and was 
astonished that any one could believe 
that personal animosity was felt by 
the exalted personage, who had uni¬ 
formly acted as a father to his people. 
He stated, that in the projected ar¬ 
rangements of the cabinet, as, on the 
one hand, the illustrious personage to 
whonf he had aDuded, never did limit 
the powers bestowed upon the noble 
marquis, and never did make a reser¬ 
vation ,of a single place To be filled on 
subsequent consideration ; so, on the 
other hand, there never was a stipjila- 
tion for the exclusion of any class of 
persons, but the most ample authority' 
nSii been granted, to lay before thie 
Prince Regent any plan for the for- 
matioih of a government competent to 
conduct the business of the nation.** 
The Marquis Wellesley, to whom al¬ 
lusion had been made, w as^iot present 
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ra-tMs occaskm ^ but«l<ord Gfimvilley cuontance had dnce occurred to alter 
wbile be expressed a coaviction that thf c^nioa of the House or of the 
the words Km been idteied in the heat copn^ on this subject.—Lord’ Li- 
of ^bate^ '^and that no importance t^cMu answered, ** that he and his 
ouffht to be attached to them, diitin^ coSTei^es, so soon as that vote was 
oisclaimed for himself all fWlin^s <3$ made ihnown to them, requested of the 
MTSonal anknosity* He comphuned. Prince Regent, that they might form 
however^ of the nature of the arrange- no obftacle in the way of arrangementa 
laeuts which had beefn recently propo- no mdch desired. That he was not 
•ed; and remarked, that one high of- ^ caUedr on to state the 'circumstances 
ifibe'specially designated, had been re- * which^^ad led to the failure ol the late 
'Jl^rred forj^ particular individual; that n^oc^iou, but that he would have 
klhe share of faimlelf and Lor^ Grey in shrunL^ from hii duty to the prince 
thh appointments of the cabinet, had and to^he country, if he had declined 
tbaen very unreasonably cir'cumscribeds to acceBt the appointment which his 
und he acknowledged, that on these royal hSrhness had been pleased to 


confer oa him. -Lord Mmra fuse to 
State the objects which he had kept in 
view thro ughout the kte negociations. 
** Tt had ,b«*en his wish not onljr to 


gromids, the determination of himself 
and of hts fnends had befen founded. 

Lord Grey concurred in what had 
been stated by Lord Grenville, and 
diluted the assertion of Lord Moira, secure the assistance of men of great 
that the proposal had come to himself talents to the government, but to iCf 
and his coadjutors perfectly unfetter- concile the di&renSes existing among 
ed by previous 8tipulation.-<-Lord public men; and while he was ready 
Moira, howevef, dissented from the in- to confess the candeui^ and openness 
terpretation put on the documents by with which the ministe^ had met hia 
Loids Grey and Grenville ; and con- proposal, with regret he'iafiected that 
tended, that as his own name and that some unhappy circumstauxes had rmi- 
af Lord^skme (both of whom had dffcd kis enorts unav^^ih^v. In this 
been accustomed to act and vote with situation he expressed hu detentaina- 
the op^sitioh]! had been expressly tk>n to support the ministry, so far as 
includea, nothing could more deci- they might act consistently with the 
•ively prove the intentions with which principles which had guided his poli- 
tfie p^position had been framed, since tical life.**—The Marquis ll^ellesley 
a coitfpkte ascendancy in the admini- rose to explain the expressions which 
Stratton was thu« to have been (;9nferJ>had been used by him on a preceding 
red (to fne noble lord «and his frhends.' evening ; he stated, that he was 
' Uie 8th of June, the Earl or -%|ormerly unwilling to disclose; the cir- 
Liverpool intimated to the House of ^mstances which had induced him^o 
L^ds, that the Prince Regent had ’ employ such language, l«it he might 
been pleased tp appoint him first com- imWe and inflame tnosedrea.dftirper- 
enissioner of the treasury, and that his sonal animosities, which hail already 
royal Ajgbness had giv^ authority for manifested themselves in the course m 
^demne^ng with all pimible dispatch the negociation; that in thing these ex- 
VlteWther arrangements jpf the addti- pressionr he had alluded to Lf>rdLiver- 
fflatration.—The Puku of ^Norfolk pool and his colleagues, with'whoin the 
thi^n allbded to the voti/of the House only obstacles had arisen to his ^xnd 
of Commons, for an address to the arran^|ments.**—The Maniuis Wel- 
pPiroce Regent to form a stVpng ad- lesley was caHed ppqn by tl se £aid of 
ainutratioit, and insisted thar.no ch- Harrowby to bring proof 0^1 this very 
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serious charge* and was earnestly de> 
sired not to postpone from day today* 
an explanation of so much importance 
to the interests of the country. Lord 
Wellesley here explained; ** that he 
did not mean to charge the Earl of 
Liverpool or his colleagues with any 
intention to defeat the object of the 
i^solution of the House of Commons ; 
he had merely stated the fact, that 
those noble lords and their friends had 
opposed serious obstacles to the nego- 
ciations. He acknowledged that ne 
had used the words imputed to him 
with the utmost caution and consider- 
ation* and dibavowed the apology 
which had been oflered lor him by 
Lord Grenville. No better proof of 
his charge, he said, could be required, 
than the language of Loidb Liverpool 
and Melville, the one of whom had 
expressly declined to be a member of 
any administratioYi loimed by Lord 
Wellesley, while the other had stated 
hi^ objection as a matter of personal 
filing. Loid Wellesley did not mean 
to disapprove of such feelings; but 
he still contended that he had a right 
to describe them as personal* and 
indicating a marked animosity towards 
himself.”—The Earl of Harrowby re¬ 
plied to this accusation, by stating* 
that hixand hi& friends had on the 
very d^^ wdiich the motion alluded 
to was M^ed* agreed to form part of 
an administration of which Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was to have had the lead; but 
he cen^j^d that circumstances had 
occurre^m the interim which had 
altered thw determination. He allu¬ 
ded finat ^all to the publication of 
the corre^ondence betur^n Lords 
Liverpool and Wellesley* unaccom¬ 
panied by the explanatory letter of 
the fonner; and complaihe4 of the 
unfairness of this publication* as the 
principal cause of the vote in the 
House of Commons. Buthis heaviest 
charge against Lord Wellesley was 
founded on the indiscreet publication 


of that statement* in which the mar¬ 
quis accused his late colleagues of in¬ 
capacity to conduct the j^vernment 
of the country. He denied that dif¬ 
ferences of opinion had||XMted in the 
cabinet while l^rd Wolesley was « 
lumber of it, and complained of the 
time and circumstances chosen for 
the publication. * The statement had 
wounded the feelings of the ministerSil 
through the memory of him who haw 
just fallen by the hands of an^assassii^* 
whom th^y had considered as the life- 
and soul of their cabinet, and whom 
they in the highest degree respected 
and esteemed; a man of nnimpeach- 
able integrity* who never wanted de¬ 
fence in the eyes of those who best 
knew his value. Lord Harrowby ac¬ 
knowledged, that although the con¬ 
duct of Lord Wellesley had not ftx- 
cited personal animosities, it had pro¬ 
duced feelings in himself, and his 
friends, which rlhdercd it impossible 
for them cordially to unite with tltt’ 
marquis in any administration.” 

Lord Wellesley replied, ** that this 
speech aflordcd the strongest evidence 
of his former assertions, and proved 
the existence of the feeling which had 
already produced consequences so se¬ 
rious. He solemnly denied, that he 
had been a party to the publication 
of the statement; and admitted, that* 
aUhough correct as to important 
points* it contained many expressions 
whidh he would not have usea in wri¬ 
ting for the public. He stated, that 
after he tei^ercd his Tcsignation to 
the Prince R^ent, and" was requested 
to hold his office Sor a short time* Mr 
Perceval made several applications to 
have him removed,whichLord Welles¬ 
ley thought very unmanly. That his 
resignation no sooner became known* 
than many of his friends, who were 
very anxious with respect to the mo¬ 
tives which had led to the step, took 
down in writing his account of it in 
the expressions which bcid dropped 
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from him in the heat of conversation. 
That although his friends had been 
often solicited to permit the publica> 
tion of f the statement,* they had 
uniformly r^sed; and so far yas 
Lord Wellesley from participating in 
an act so discreditable,that he had been 
• horrot-struck* when he saw the docu¬ 
ment in the public papers.” “ The 
statement,** he declared, “ was not 
his ; and contained expressions which 
he would not have used in a document 
intended for the public ^c, more 
especially at a moment when the 
country had lost, a man of the most 
irreproachable character, of the most 
perfect integrity, of the mildest heart, 
of the roost amiable qualities, distin¬ 
guished, in short, for every private vir¬ 
tue. .He contended, however, that 
it was no reproach to any man to be 
thought unlit for tljf supreme direc¬ 
tion of government; and although he 
considered the act vdtich di prived Mr 
Perceval of existence as a stain on hu¬ 
manity, he never considered him when 
alive as a lit person to lead the coun¬ 
cils of tliis great empire. He ac¬ 
knowledged that he had never for¬ 
mally dissented in the cabinet from 
the opinions of his colleagues; al¬ 
though he had frequently done and 
said enough to put them in full pos¬ 
session of In'* sentiments. He highly 
apptoved, however, of many of ilieir 
measures, and mmld give them his 
cordial Support in so far as he •.ould 
do so coiibihtently with tlie deliberate 
opinion which he had formed dii the 
great points national policy, in 
the hasty publication of the corre¬ 
spondence relating to tlie negociatioiis 
for forming a now ministry, he had 
been influenced by a desire to satisfy 
the people on a subject to which thc)’ 
looked with the most painful anxiety. 

concluded, however, by repeating, 
trat obstacles had been opposed by 
the ministers to the establishment of 
an efficient' administration, and that 


these obstacles originated in feelings 
of a personal nature.’*—Lord Grey 
came forward to bear his testimony 
against thd administration. ** A strong 
suspicion had always operated on his 
iniud in the course of the late nego- 
ciations, that he and his friends were 
either not to be admitted into the ca¬ 
binet at all, or, if admitted, that they 
were to be bound down in such a 
manner, that the public should be 
secured against the influence of the 
principles and meaiurrs, to which, du¬ 
ring tiieir whole parliamentary exist¬ 
ence, they had been pledged.** He 
paid many compliments to himself and 
his associates; and declared that 
when his services should be called for, 
there was no danger which should 
appal him, no difficulty from which 
he would shrink. He ast some re- 
fl'^ctions ou the conduct of •'Lords 
Wellesley and Moh'a ; for although 
he could discover nothing in his re¬ 
cent intercourse with them, but an un- 
rt\>t,ing and earnest desire to conciliate, 
and a laudable anxiety for the general 
good, he suspected that they them- 
st;^vcs had been deceived, and were not 
aware of the secret management of 
which thi.y had been made the instru¬ 
ments.—Lord Moira repelled this 
charge with indignation, and solemnly 
declared, that he undertook the ne¬ 
gotiations “ without a single particle 
of reservation in the authority with 
which he was entrusted.** He added, 
that “ throughout the whole progress 
of his negociation with Lords Grey 
and Grenville, he had started beyond 
the possibility of a misappr^h^nsioni^' 
that his instructions were of the most 
liberal and unlimited nature.** Rising 
into a strain of unusual warmth, he 
declared ,that the transaction from be¬ 
ginning to end had been conducted 
with “ a severity of fairness,** if he 
might use the phrase, which was per¬ 
haps un*paralleled. “ I claim,** said 
he, « of the noble earl a sts^tement 
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\^of the particular circumstances to 
>(j[hich he alludes, that I may repel the 
assertion in as haughty a tone as he 
has ventured to make it. My lords, 
I feel that 1 have not deserved this 
reproach. It is a disgrace which I do 
not merit, and which I cannot bear. 
If he can bring forward but the sha¬ 
dow of proofs, that even unknowingly 
I submitted tti be made such an in¬ 
strument, I shall bow my head to his 
reproof, and to the degradation whiqji 
must ensue. If he cannot, I shall re¬ 
pel the imputation as proudly as it 
• was made. I repeat it, there never 
was in the most insignificant point the 
slightest reservation, or hint of reser¬ 
vation. The powers given to me were 
conyilete and ample, and whenever li¬ 
mited, they were limited only by me, 
from a sense of what was due to the 
public * I now call upon the noble earl 
more satisfactorily to explain his 
meaning.’* Loid Grey, instead of 
answering, as might have been expect¬ 
ed, this strong appeal, complained fo 
the House that he himself had not 
been employed to form an administra¬ 
tion, and hinted that future opport»- 
nities would occur when he should be 
able to give a more distinct explana¬ 
tion of his language.—Lord Grenville 
wound up this extraordinary debate, 
by declaring that the points which he 
and Lord Grev had refused to concede 
in their negociations with the earl of 
Moil a, were ** of material and funda¬ 
mental importance j” and that they 
. would never consent to become efli- 
eient memlfers of an administration 
formed «i a principle, which, in their 
deliberate opinions, “ was calculated 
to overthiow the practice of the con¬ 
stitution.” 

In the House of Commsins, the 
late negociations were severely scru¬ 
tinised, and a very unfavourable view 
was taken by many members, of the 
•ondui t of Lords Grey and Grenvi!](’. 

i'On..V. I’ART I. 


Mr Stuart Wortley, whose former mo¬ 
tion had met with accidental success, 
again proposed, in very different cir¬ 
cumstances, an address to 'the Prince 
Regent, regretting that the former 
address had not been followed by the 
consequences which had been expect¬ 
ed, and expressing the anxiety of the 
House that the ^rangements for es¬ 
tablishing an efficient administration 
should be speedily brought to a close. 
The conduct of Lords Grey and 
Grenville ^as frequenily alluded to in 
the course of the debate. “ Lord 
Moira, it was said, had received an 
unlimited, unconditional power from 
the Prince Regent, and had expressed 
to Lords Grey and Grenville, that all 
the great and leading questions of po¬ 
licy would be laid at their feet, to be 
managed as they chose. Lord Moira, 
however, would liot agree to what was 
insisted upon as a preliminary condi¬ 
tion—the regulation of the house¬ 
hold ; and on this account those noble 
lords were content to throw away all 
the great and darling objects of their 
political wishes, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of which they had been contend¬ 
ing during the whole of their lives. 
This was unjustifiable. Their excuse, 
indeed, was their jealousy of the influ¬ 
ence which they supposed existed 
somewhere, and over which they could 
have no coutroul. The conduct of the 
noble lords, however, was exactly such 
as to*strengthon that influence; for 
suppose the persons alluded to were to 
be turned out, would they then be less 
able to exercise this supposed predomi¬ 
nance i or would the), for being turn¬ 
ed out, be less inclined to exert it ? 
and was such conduct likely to conci¬ 
liate the mind of him whom it was 
most important to gain over ? When 
these great principles, in which, ac¬ 
cording to the view of the subject en¬ 
tertained by the noble lords, the fun¬ 
damental interests of the country wcr»* 
M • 
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concerned, were pfranted to them, they 
ought to have made a peace-offering of 
all the rest. 

So m\ich on private g-nund?; but 
on public grounds, was it wis-t,—was 
it politic to hold up such an implied 
charge to the public, as that which 
bad been insinuated by the noble lords, 
—to promulgate snch a stipulation ? 
What proof had they,—what proof 
had the public, of the truth of their 
implication ? ^as it because the noble 
lords not called into f)fHce at the 
beginning of tht regency,' that they 
suspicted the exi*«tence of secret iii- 
fluence ? The natioi at large then 
approved of their exclusion. Was it 
because thiy were not called to the 
covernmenr of affairs when the restne- 
tions expired ? Even then a great part 
of the nation vvftc not displeased at 
theit nun>adinis‘> on ; and now that an 
opportunity h i. offered, these noble 
lords had debai. ed themselves, by their 
own conduct, f'om bteoniing the ad¬ 
ministration cf the coimtr). What fol¬ 
lowed ? Lord Moira resigned his pow¬ 
ers, and by ti.»at noble loid s advice, 
the Prince Rt gent called in once more 
the assistance of hia old sei vants. 

It might be asked, wlieincr the 
executive government liad not used 
every possible means to form an admi¬ 
nistration ?—In one instance, the ne- 
gociation had bicn broken off, because 
the noble lords thought they would 
not posCess a sufficient piepoucfcraiice 
in the cabinet, while, in the o^her, al¬ 
though Lord Moira had received un¬ 
limited power,, and after it had been 
settled that every place in the cabinet 
should be at his and his colleagues’ 
disposal, it went off, because these no¬ 
ble lords could not obtain power to 
dismiss the household.” 

The force of these general consider¬ 
ations was irresistible ; nothing more 
was necessary to settle the public opi¬ 
nion ; and to prove that every thing 
had been done by the Regent to ac¬ 


complish the wishes of the House of 
Commons With respect to the house¬ 
hold, however, a fartlicr explaiidiioii 
of great importance was given by Lord 
Yarmouth. He stated, with respect 
to the ijousehold, tliat it was thv in¬ 
tention of himsilf and his frn-i.ds. to 
resign the situations which they held, 
previously to the new admiiibtration 
entering upon offiie. T,his intention of 
theirs was well known ; they rook 
every means of stating it in quar'crs 
whence it had any hkilihfiodot teach¬ 
ing the ears of tlie ptrt e» in eristed ; 
and in particular they ctmmunicp'cd 
it to a right honourable gentleman 
who took an active parr in tht i ego- 
ciatioii, and with vvh m, all who knew 
him conf* siS'd u v l.iprunss to 

spend their »'i’v. te s Th’v took 
every ireaiib >u’r* < fficinl le'-igna- 

tion to Sitfw tha. ;hoy nevci 'iished to 
have any t onii'vt'i in with the noble 
lorns. Aiid th( ir intention originated 
in a wish o sjve the Prince Regent 
from that humiliation which he must 
have (xpciurntd from their being 
timed out cf tiffice—a humiliation 
which eonhl only serve to convey an 
uiifavourahle iiiipressiijii throughout 
the ccnnliy against the government. 
He ilid not speak in the name of one 
or two, but of all the officers of the 
household. They stated expressly to 
his royal highness that they wished to 
resign, and not to be turned out; and 
all that they requested was, tliat they 
might know, ten minutes btfoie cer¬ 
tain gentlemen received the seals, that, 
such a circiimst'ince was take place, 
that they might liave it in th“ir power 
to make a timely resignation. He de¬ 
clared, on his conscience, before God, 
that their intentions were such as he 
had stateo'*, and that the only piinciple 
by which they wcie actuated was to 
save the prince from humiliation ; fur 
he could not but consider the attempt 
to make this change in the houseliold 
a preliminary to entering upon the ne- 
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^ gociation, as calculated to l.umii»ate 
»his ’oyai highness in the eyes of the 
OTuntiy.” 

Mr Poll son by de' led that the inten¬ 
tion of the houselioM i iHa'”? to resign 
hail bfcn iiitimated to his iiobl" friends; 
and, i’l defence of thi.ir oandnet, rn- 
iL-red into a full account of the nego- 
ci.i!' -ns. -Ml ciit-ridaii, liowcv»r, in 
tht •''>ui le o^ an explanatory t-pcech, 
wire., he deliver, d to refute some 
groundless accusations made against 
him n th: puUl'c newspapers, confirKi- 
ed the statement cf Lord Yarmouth ; 
and co'ifebsed, that the determination 
oft'.- olHcers of tJic household to re¬ 
sign so soon as a new administration 
should be formed, had been communi¬ 
cated to him.— Lord CiisLlcnagli, in 
thi.*fi'lIo\viiig manlv and statesman-like 
speech, explained Uis grounds for op¬ 
posing* the motion ; defended the con- 
du.'t of himself al*l his colleagues, and 
“touclied on all the most interesting 
poii.t.s connected with the late trans¬ 
actions. “ in commenting on trans¬ 
actions of sucli a delicate nature, he 
would be cautioui,’’ he sa’d, “not to 
aggravate the differences of publicmen, 
or to widen breaches, inju ‘ious to the 
w..!!are the state. With ri.speet to 
the motion, tiie expresd-in.s which it 
contai.icd were iinexcepiunuibie. In 
the fir’t place, the thanks t > '.he R- - 
gent foi his gracious attention to the 
express wibln.8 of the House ; i.i r!ie 
set ondj'tbc regret that his r. yal Inph 
ness had not found it u<»s-iibie to forni 
a more compiehtiisive adnuni.strafion, 
wer'* stated in the nii.tion. 'j’o all 
this h^would have no lu’s- atif-n in be¬ 
ing a party, and to the furl her .-es- 
sio'i of hope, that his roval highness 
would avail himself of jiiy opportunity 
tnat might occ'r \ -• ."treagtl ening his* 
present adni’iii'Jtration. ]i*UL when it 
came to be a^ked, \\ th what motive 
tliis address was n.oved, he out it to 
the House, if the obvious iifiport of it 
was pot calculated to throw a shade 


over the administration, wh'ch tsubiect 

to the View of parlia.r.>'nt) a • barged 

with the fate and the .ntv*’-‘*st. . e 

c intry Phe addiess wa.-» ■n.cad-d 

for by aiiy mesuuge from'the crovn. 

It could lead to no practical result. 

It- o/ily effect w'ould be to bring the 

administration under the insinuation, 

fouird'.d on its ixto’-ml structure, and 
^ ^ * 
not on its conduct, tbit it was not 

likely to possess the coi iidence of the 
country Ke trusted, tUcrefnre, that 
the honourable gentleman would with¬ 
draw hisi motion—for he could not 
corceive it possible that the House 
would sanction it for no other pur¬ 
pose but to disqualify the govern¬ 
ment from executing the arduous task 
in which it had engaged. With 
respect to that administration, wliat- 
cver might have been their public ser¬ 
vices, they certainly liad not shewn 
any di-.po.sition*to stand between the 
^-own and the p -oplc.—All p irties, it 
was coiiftsscd, had acted, during the 
late'transacrions, wuli the gr».atebt li¬ 
bera .ty. T’hne or fmii distinct ingo- 
cia o IS had failed, and llie crown was 
obliged to call on t he present adminis- 
tration to charge itself wiflithe affairs 
of the country. It was h’S consolation 
that while on the one hand ht ai d his 
colleagues had never stood between 
the crown and the peop'e, so on the 
other hand they had i ever shewn a 
disposition to shrink from the dis- 
chiwrge ot public duties, deterred as 
they otUerwib'e might be by the accu- 
nuilated difficulties which the late 
iraii.'-uctions had occasioned. Minis¬ 
ters were ready to do all that was re¬ 
quired of them, trusting that parlia¬ 
ment would give them fair and full 
con'iidence -—They wished their con¬ 
duct to be judged by their acts, in or¬ 
der that they might receive the sup¬ 
port of parliament, if they were deser¬ 
ving of it, and if they were not, that 
they might bow to the decision of th<* 
House. He hoped that.the latetrans 
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actions would induce the House not 
again to push the principle which they 
had so strongly asserted. Those must 
be blind who could not see the cala¬ 
mitous consequences which the occur¬ 
rences of the last three weeks were 
calculated to produce on our foreign 
and domestic relationi For although 
the sentin^ents manitested in the vari¬ 
ous negociations had been honourable 
to all parties, he could not help think¬ 
ing that the mode which seemed to be 
in pract'fu in modern times of forming 
an administration, was most *iniuriou?, 
and might be fatal to the interests of 
the country. Never, in ancient times, 
had a negociation between public men 
been exhibited to the eye of parlia¬ 
ment and the country at large, and ex¬ 
posed to all the invidious comments 
which the malignity and the ignorance 
of mankind passid iijion tin in. i'or 
his part he could never augur well of 
any negociation in which two men 
could not approach each other in a 
private room, although on public prin¬ 
ciples, without coming armed with 
pen and ink, and pu'p.ircd to allow 
every thing thiy might utter to go 
forth immediiitily for the judgment of 
the public. After the termination of 
such a ncgocuUiOU, it had been coin- 
luoii for something of the proceedings 
to be made public, but never till of 
late had it been the practice of those 
who were forming an administration, 
to submit^heir propositions and inten¬ 
tions to the public while yet they were 
but in progress. The consequences of 
such conduct, ag, dr\eloped in the pre¬ 
sent instance, would, he trusted, have 
the effect of preventing the recurrence 
of such scenes for the time to come. 
He had now to speak to that part of 
the late transactions with which he 
was connected. He had waited on his 
royal highness on the night of the 
21st, to report to him the proceedings 
in parliament, previously to his majes- 
• y’s ministefs giving their advice on the 

3 


subject of that vote ; and from that 
night, till he and his colleagues were 
recalled to their offices, excepting' in 
the circlcuat the levee, he had never 
seen the prince. He had only been 
connected with the negociations when 
the Marquis Wellesley invited the 
members of the late cabinet to form 
an administration. It was a painful 
task for him to speak on this subject, 
but he disclaimed every thing like 
personal animosity to tlie noble mar- 
qius. He trusted it was not necessary 
to go through tlie whole of the detail, 
as the circumstances must be fresh in 
the memory of the House. The paper 
which had been published, he under¬ 
stood to have been published without 
the consent of the noble marquis ; but 
after such a paper had appealed, de¬ 
scribing the late minister and those 
who had acted with him, as thC'paper 
to which lu alluded'did, he would put 
it to liie House, if gentlemen situated 
as weie Ills collt agues, could, without 
degradation, meet such a proposition 
m aiw oilier way than that in which 
It had been met. For the noble mar¬ 
quis Ik entertained the sincerest rc- 
f-pe.'t, with the highest admiration for 
hii> a^LOi-gilishmcnts and his talents ; 
all be tell in this respect was heighten¬ 
ed hv th. consideration, that he was 
till hi other of the gicatest soldier this 
countiy had produced. It was there¬ 
fore a peculiarl) painful task for liim 
to be called upon to deride on such a 
question, as the propositions of the no¬ 
ble marquis brought before him ; but 
the feelings of his colleague^ were na¬ 
turally such, that but one answe^.could 
be given. This he ( Lord Castlereagh ) 
felt, and though he w^as not included 
in this description, yet the description 
given of jiu colleagues being unjust 
and inaccurate, according to his ideas, 
he must have abandoned every sense 
of duty if he had not been anxious 
to repel 'the charge. It was under 
these circumstances that the answer 
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had been returned to the Marquis 
'WcHesley; but that the proposition 
which he had made had been rejected 
with any thing of personal animo¬ 
sity, was an idea which he trusted the 
House and the country would dismiss 
altogether. Such an idea was now, 
he trusted, dismissed from the breast 
of the noblv marquis himself; for 
as he (the marquis) had declared that 
he would mver again, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, serve under his departed 
friend Mr Perceval, as well might he 
(Lord C.) accuse tlie noble marquis 
of ha\ing cherished a feeling of ani¬ 
mosity against that illustrious charac¬ 
ter, as he (the marquis) could accuse 
iiim (Lord C.) and his colleagues of 
*n(fl[i a feeling from their recent con¬ 
duct. No feeling was more distant 
fiom liieir mind, nor more abhorrent 
to their nature, tMin a feeling like that 
which he had described on such an oc¬ 
casion. With respect to the late ne- 
gociations he would say, that if there 
were in the first instance diflieulties in 
forming an administration, thoac diffi¬ 
culties must have been always increa 
sed when the iiegociations were expo¬ 
sed in their progress to the observa¬ 
tions of the critic. Parliament had no 
ri'ason to be afraid of such negocia- 
tions being privately tarried on.— 
He declared, that in the English his¬ 
tory, a proceeding so sudden, with so 
short a 'notice, was not to be found 
as that which they had lately oeen, 
when the House decided, not against 
a governnjpnt who by their own im- 
media^aiid direct conduct had proved 
themswvcs unworthy of confidence, 
but against an administration, of which 
the formation was but in progress He 
hoped their conduct, in this instance, 
would form a precedent which future 
parliaments would never follow.—A 
great deal had been said of the uncoil- 
-titutional conduct of the adVniuistra- 
tion, because each member of the ca¬ 
nnot would be left to act in his indivi¬ 


dual character on the catholic ques¬ 
tion ; but really he did not see that 
there were any grounds foy all the hor¬ 
ror expressed by his right honourable 
friend and the gentlemen opposite. The 
gentlemen opposite who were so much 
struck with this arrangement, on look¬ 
ing more closely into the business 
would find that it was only a plagia¬ 
rism on their own conduct In Lord 
Grenville’s administration, though the 
qalhuhc question was a caL!>«t mea¬ 
sure, it \>fas allowed to two of the ca¬ 
binet (Lords Sidinuuth and Ellcubo 
rough) to defend their own opinions, 
which were in oppobiiion to the con¬ 
cession ; and he hoped the present go¬ 
vernment might be sheltered under the 
wing of buch a precedent from the 
charge of venturing upon new princi¬ 
ples. For himself he felt perfectly at 
liberty to take any course on the ca¬ 
tholic qii. stion which his judgment 
miglit dictate ; and he had no fiesita- 
tion in saying, he should be willing to 
go into a discussion on that subject 
with any man in or out of that House, 
that seemed to promise to lead to any 
practical and beneficial result. Advert¬ 
ing to the point on which the last ne- 
gociatioii, that of the Earl of Moira, 
had broken off, he would say, (though 
he would be the last man to impute 
any thing of disrespect to the crown on 
the part of either of^the noble lords,) 
tliaUthc point for which they had con¬ 
tended, ihougfi he would never say that 
it ought to be placed on any footing dis¬ 
tant from other polilic^il arrangements, 
had never been contended lor as in the 
present instance, ppor to tiic dis' us* 
sion of the other arr mgi ni**iics It 
was clear Loid M.iira I’a i understood 
*ihi3 to be tiie subject ol aftci consider¬ 
ation, as he had decLred, * that it wa^ 
impossible for liim to concur in tiia -wing 
the exercise of power over tne tioiiic- 
huld uiheers, a positive and indispeiisa- 
ble condition in t.'ie foriir^t'on of a go¬ 
vernment.* The subject had uutortu- 
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nately been taken up in a tone 
harshness which the country would 
never co iiiiinance in those who ap- 
proache-^ the throne. 

“ And ii 'W all • have to say for 
mi’ ist::s,” coiiciuded the noble lord, 
“ is, that they clj*'n the constitutional 
suppoit of p'trhamentitill their actions 
seeni to speak them unworthy of it; 
and iho’ijjh the present government 
m.ay not possess within itself all those 
attribnft'y^A'hicfi we have heard givey 
to broad and extendtd administrations, 
they have at leU't one rccominendation 
to public confidence (aud it is not a 
small one,) that they have no disunion 
among themselves. We have no pri¬ 
vate ends to answer; we are all anxious 
to serve our country, to do our best, 
and to submit o»..r conduct to the 
judgment of pailiameyt.’* 

'I'h’s exci Kent spt ech had a great 
effect; the I-louse and the country 
were tired of the late proceedings ; the 
motion of Mr Wortley was negatived 
by a great majority ; and the ministers 
were fully established in power. 

An impartial review of these trans¬ 
actions will enable every man to form 
an opinion as to the views and conduct 
of the different competitors for power. 
We find Lords Grey and Grenville, 
in the first instance, breaking off the 
negotiation with Marquis Wellesley 
because a sufficient share of influence 
was denied them ; yet, ^ut of a cabinet 
of thirteen persons, they were to have 
the recommendation of a majority, in¬ 
cluding Lords* Moira and Erskine. 
They afterwards refused to negociate 
with Lord Moira, because he would 
not accede to their condition of dis¬ 
missing the household officers; because 
he would not consent that his royai 
master should be deprived of the com¬ 
panions of his private hours, on the 
pretence of a secret influence, of which 
much had been said, but nothing pro¬ 
ved ; and, finally, because he would 
not submit to the humiliation of con¬ 


ceding that as a preliminary^ which 
the noble lords well knew w ould afall 
events have" followed as a consequence 
of their accession to power. The 
maintenance of the dignity of the so¬ 
vereign—-the protection of the crown 
against usurpation, is essential to the 
welfare both of the prince and the 
people ; and the firmness and fidelity 
of the Earl of Moira upon this occa¬ 
sion, will entitle him to ihc lasting 
gratitude of his country. The grounds 
upon which the whig lords refused to 
accept of office, after every thing po¬ 
litically important had been conceded 
to them—after an offer had been made 
them of powers, the exercise of which 
they deemed essential to the salvation 
of the coiiPtry, gave some countenance 
to charges which Ind been often made 
against them by their enemietf ; and 
they were, without i/ murmur, except 
among their own adhcruits, allow’cd 
to betake themselves to retiren'cnt. 

The Marquis Wellesley stood in j- 
dUrereiit situation. He had committed 
errors ; he bad pleaded guilty to a de¬ 
reliction in some d-.-grec of the duty 
w'hich he owed the public, by conti¬ 
nuing to act on principles which he 
disapproved ; he had vainly indulged 
the hope of uniting with men with 
whom his whole political life had been 
at variance; he had, through negli¬ 
gence, allowed a publication to appear, 
which we have his own authority for 
saying that he deeply regretted ; and 
he had hastily charged to “ dreadful 
personal animosities” sentisaents whicli 
were the result of the most Itpnoura- 
hle feelings. Bui his character for 
energy and talent stood high with the 
country ; and his exclusion from jtow- 
er was sincerely regretted. 'J’he icfu- 
sal of Mr Canning, whose brillianr 
talents were so highly admired, to ac¬ 
cept of office, was no less lamented by 
the miinkers than by tlie counti y. 

The conduct of the ministers in the 
course of the negociaticiu setiiia de- 
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serving of approbation. They did not 
obi rude their s'ervices on the country, 
but letired with a modegty which 
miglit have been advantageously imita¬ 
ted in other quarters ; and so long as 
the iiegociations depended, they not 
only put themselves entirely out of 
coiibideration, but gave every facility 
which their principles and feelings 
wou d permit to the arrangements so 
anxiously desired. A sense of duty, 
however, called for a change of con¬ 
duct on their pait when the negocia- 
tions had faded, and when it became 
apparent that without their interposi¬ 
tion the prince and the country must 
have been exposed to great difficulties. 
They knew when it was thtir duty to 
step forwaid; they hesitated not to 
encounter the awful responsibility 
which longed to a crisis so momen¬ 
tous ; they had iip other object but 
the service of their country; and their 
ability to serve it with advantage was 
soon acknowledged througliout Eu¬ 
rope. 

I'hey were in the meantime com¬ 
pletely successful at home, by obtain¬ 
ing the coididence and approbation 
parliament and of the Cviuntry. As 
they Were anxious, however, that the 
.> ineral sentiment in th» ir favour should 


be unequivocally declared, and as the 
parliament was drawing towards its 
natural termination, they wisely resol¬ 
ve don making an immediate appeal to 
popular opinion in the manner which 
is authorised by the constitution The 
paibdment was accordingly dissolved : 
and while their enemies hailed this 
measure with shdbts of triumph, the 
ministers waited w'ith silent coiffid'-.ice 
the re'sult of the election. Tlu ir op- 
ponenta affected to see the overthrow 
of the government in the issue*of this 
cxperiniei’t ; and resorted to every art 
for counteracting the general popula¬ 
rity which the ministers were fast ac¬ 
quiring. But the hopes of the oppo¬ 
sition were still diaappointed : Sir Sa¬ 
muel Rornilly was unfortunate at Bris¬ 
tol, and Mr Brougham, after a warm 
contest, was obliged to yield to Mr 
Canning at Livnrpool. The friends of 
the opposition had the same fortune in 
vaiious other quarters, and the influ¬ 
ence of the whigs seemt, d to experience 
a rapid decline ; while the ministers 
derived a great accession of strength 
fr im an •’xpcriitient winch it was pre¬ 
dicted would disappoint all their ex- 
pcctaiiuns, and prove fatal to the sta¬ 
bility of their power. 
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Affain of It dund. Conspiracy for extirpating; Heretics and dissolving the 
Union. Charges made against the Irish Gowrnment. Reasons assigned for 
briir^nig Jortoard the Catholic Qit"siioht and the Discussion oj the State of 
Ireland at an early Petidd of the Session of Parliament. Result of the Par¬ 
liamentary Proceedings on the State of Ireland, Mr Parnell's Motion oh 
the Subject of Irish Tithes. 


It is a circumstance no less singular 
than unfortunate, that Ireland, with 
the great capacity which she unques¬ 
tionably has for improvements of every 
kind, and the ample means ^\ liich she 
possesses of adding to the power and 
prosperity of the empire, should hi¬ 
therto, on almost every occasion, when 
the energies of the country were to be 
called foith, have proved an obstacle 
in many respects to their vigorous de- 
velopement. With a luxuriant and fer¬ 
tile soil, considerable wealth and a nu¬ 
merous population, at once adventu¬ 
rous and brave, instead of contributing 
much to the general strength in the 
greatest exigencies of the empire, she 
has too often presented the most seri¬ 
ous obstructions to the proceedii/gs of 
government. The truth is, that Ire¬ 
land has never yet been without much 
deep and alar*ning discontent; that 
her citizens have bpen incessantly ur¬ 
ging claims upon the government, 
which have given rise to much intem¬ 
perate discussion, and that so far from 
considering her alliance with Englaiia' 
as an advantage, many of the most da¬ 
ring and active of her people have been 
busily employed in devising means by 
which a separation might be accom¬ 
plished. It is the misfortune of the 


Irish nation, that while the more ambi¬ 
tious and intiiguing of the middle 
ranks are perpetually engaged in fo¬ 
menting di icoid, the lower orders, who 
are without wealth or education, be¬ 
come an easy prey to all classes of ad¬ 
venturers ; their ignorance and credii- 
IilV are easily imposed on, and their 
ardent spiiits and ill-regulated minda 
are seduced without difficulty into ad- 
vpnturas the most hazardous, and even 
into proUkts the most atrocious. It 
may seem strange, that, situated in the 
iinmedia’e ncighbourliood of a great 
and enlightened country, enjoying all 
the advantages of an easy and intimate 
intercourse with it, and possessing, as 
Ireland now doesr<dl the benefits of a 
political union with a people far ad¬ 
vanced in wealth and knowledge, she 
should still exhibit so many deplorable 
symptoms of a barbarism, which, under 
her present system, seems to be nearly 
incurable. Great faults have no doubt 
been committed by the people, and 
great crimes by the demagogues, who 
are alwa^^rf' at work to agitate the 
public mind ; but the very success of 
such attempts, and the disposition 
shewn bv the people to second them, 
afford a strong presumption that 
there is something in the political sti'*^e 
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of Ireland which demands a remedy. 
TliQ manifold errors of the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, committ^'d in past 
times, have left in the present age 
evils so diflicult to be corrected, that 
those who are most ardent in the 
cause of improvement, have been often 
’ deterred by the difficulty of the task, 
and scared away by that violence and 
malignity whibh centuries of misgovern- 
ment have produced among the Irish 
• people. It is no very easy task to oii- 
lighten and ameliorate a people to whom 
discord and violence have become so 
familiar ; to remove the barriers which 
an ancient tyranny had established in 
its own support, and of which it has 
almost ensured the perpetuation by de- 
grqi^ing the habits and character of its 
victims. It is manifest that a very vio¬ 
lent change could not, in such circum¬ 
stances, be jublificjJ by the principles of 
.a wise policy, and it is no less clear, 
that great difficulties must occur to 
obstiiict tin* progress even of those 
who should attempt a more gradual 
and therefore a more reasonable im¬ 
provement on the state of this unhap¬ 
py country. To add to the other mib- 
fortunes of Ireland, a great propor¬ 
tion of her people profess a religion 
which is not the religion of the state \ 
a religion, which, for its ancient crimes 
and enormities, has become odious to 
all the professors of the reformed 
faith ; vvhich has an undoubted ten¬ 
dency to keep down in ignorance and 
servility those who profess its tenets, 
and thus to counteract all plans of 
political aftelioratioii. It cannot be 
wondeiful that, in a country tluis 
situated, frequent symptoms of dis- 
af.ectiou to government, numerous 
and atrocious crimes, and a general 
spirit of distrust and discoisl, should 
prevail; and although the period, 
ot which a short account is now to 
he given, was not marked by any oc¬ 
currences of great constitutional im- 
p'u tance, yet was it scuively lusj re¬ 


markable than some of those which 
preceded it for the display of that in¬ 
temperate spirit which has been th>‘ 
parent of so many miseries* to Ireland. 

If many real conspiracies in In - 
land have been suffeied to attain an 
alarming magnitude before attracting 
public notice, we have to record a 
curious instance which happened du¬ 
ring this year of a very foolish plot 
that excited much agitation. Abouv 
the beghiiiing of the year a meeting 
^as held* of the trustees of the cha¬ 
rity-school, belonging to the catholic* 
chapel in Church-street. The school¬ 
master neglected to attend at the usu¬ 
al hour; but when the trustees w'cri: 
about to disperse, he made his ap¬ 
pearance in a state of intoxication, 
for wdiich he w'as severely reprimand¬ 
ed, and required to state the reasons 
of his absence. • He endeavoured to 
excuse himself by alleging that he 
had been detained by important busi¬ 
ness -y but as his duty r(.qiii:ed that all 
his time should be devoted to the 
school, the trustees refused to admit 
his apology. He was at last pre¬ 
vailed on to give a more satisfactory 
account of himself, when he declared 
that he had been engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of the New Association, to one 
division of which he described himself 
as being the secretary. He then told 
a very w’himsical story as to the nature 
and ^objects of this Association. He 
said it had becTi instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of separating Ireland from Eng¬ 
land by force of arms; that it had 
anotlicr great object ni view—the ex¬ 
tirpation of heres^; that, however, the 
roost active person connected with it, 
was a Mr Fisher, a prolcstant; and 
^that he, the schoolmaster, had been 
assured by this person, and the otherc 
engaged in the con&jiiracy, that it had 
the sanction of the catliolie committee: 
That he himself had been supplied with 
a blunderbuss; that many others were 
armed, as it was easy to procure armt 
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from the stores of the C I'tle ; aiV tint fess'on ol th schoolmaster, and deli- 


an attack was sho-tly t) be m'de on 
riiiblin, as the gaiilson was knt wn <.t 
that time to be very weak. The tru‘- 
tces, on hearing this story ftom their 
schoolmaster, adjourned till next cla}, 
and called him again before tln'in lie 
was now sober, and 'vished to de/) or 
retract his former ‘utatemont; but be¬ 
ing closely piessed, he admitted tliat 
he had become a member oi the a^so. 
ciatioiij.-v/id repeated the account \\ hit li 
he had given on the jjrcctoing even¬ 
ing. The tiiistecs instantly dismissed 
him from his employment, and admo¬ 
nished him as to tlic enormity of his 
Clime, and the folly of the piojeit in 
which he had embatkecl. The facts 
w'cre coinmuiiicated to some members 
of the catholic committee, who le- 
solvcd to make the whole transaction 
knoAn to the aitoincy-gtneral, in the 
pienence ot Mi Giattan, or the Knight 
of Kerry. Neither of these gcutleincn 
was in Dublin at the time ; but cx» 
pi esses w'tre sent to bring them, as 
well as I ord Fingal, to tow'ii without 
oelay. These gentlemen (Messrs 
Grattan and Fitzgerald) were request¬ 
ed to wait oil the attorney-gciieial 
and apprise him that a communication 
of importance vsould soon be made by 
some members of the catholic board ; 
they accoidingly did so The atlor- 
ney-general actid in the manner which 
became him. He saw at once the true 
character of the conspiiacy ; and as 
he was desirous of avoiding all concern 
in an afi'air stt-ridiculous, he recom- 
mtndcd to the gentlemen who waited 
on. l)im to go before a magistrate and 
conn luiiknte their information. As 
the ptopnciy of seeing the catholic 
gentlemen, however, was much press 
ed upon him, he fixed an early day for 
meeting them at Mi Wellesley Pole’s 
office in the castle to receive their 
communication. A committee of them 
accordingly waited on the attorney- 
•n'lieral, lecapitulated to him the con- 


vered some printed papers heloii-^ ,.ig 
to the r'jsotiation. Although Mr 
Grattan yielded so far to the anxiety 
and ahii m of the catholic board, as to 
come to town on purpose to make th’s 
inaivellous commuuicatiou it i-? pro- 
babe tint he viewed it from tlr* be¬ 
ginning niucb in the same light as the 
aitorney-geni ral did, with whom he 
concuried ui declining, that the ni.it- 
tcf w.io not presciiig, and that the 
comniMiiicatiou might have been de- 
feiicd without inconveni mce. The 
membei’o of llw CHlholic hojrd, how'- 
cver, who afiecuil great alarm lest the 
ministers might profii by tins conspi¬ 
racy to iiijiire tlieir reputation, went 
through the whole of these proc..ed- 
ings with the most solemn gravity, and 
with a 7eal which did not w'eP corre¬ 
spond with the general tenor of their 
coilduct. 

Among the papers connected with 
this absurd association, was the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement, addressed to 
the Roman catholics of Ireland:— 
** Advatts^meiit. Roman catholics uF 
Ireland, foi Christ’s sake and for the 
tender meicies of God, do not take 
up arms in your own defence, or any 
one else, on any account whatsoever; 
in that respect act exactly like the 
quakers, bear and forbear, suffer 
wrongs patiently for Christ’s sake, and 
the Lord in time will relieve you ; do 
not foolishly be led away by shew or 
fair promises to leave your poor pa¬ 
rents, wives, or families, breaking their 
hearts after you, forfeiting your reli¬ 
gion or duty to God, the church, and 
your neighbour. Remember he that 
lives by the sword must die by the 
sword j therefore, for the Lord’s sake 
enter not into combination or private 
meetings of any sort that may give the 
least offence to government. Be tho¬ 
roughly resigned to the will of God, 
and God will bless you and yours.” 
This was, no doubt, intended as an 
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invitation to thj people to do the very 
thinjT-, from which thf*y were thus iro¬ 
nically dissuaded ; it was a cl'UiTiey de¬ 
vice to evade the operation of the law, 
while the imajjfin'itions and passions of 
the people were inflamed by a picture 
of tile grievances un'^er which they 
were said to labour ; but persons who 
could r.'sort to artifices so clumsy, 
could ncv“r be the objects of reasona¬ 
ble apprehei.bion to tiie jrovernraent. 
It wa., justly rcmaiked, tint if ever 
there wa an association of which folly 
was till iKtive principle, this was one ; 
and t lat t.o person could hoar the ac¬ 
count vriven by the secretary of the 
iiat iro and objects of the conspiraey, 
without beinjr i.oiiviiiced tnat its itnbe- 
cillify was such, as to render ; ii) de¬ 
gree ol alarm on the part oi govern¬ 
ment iiftompatible with a due sense of 
digi.it). In this f'ght the attornoy- 
iieial wisely considered the aubject. 
The cou'.pirutors rested their hopes of 
success on three assumptions which 
were palpably false.—It was assumed 
by them, that the design had the sanc¬ 
tion of the catholic commilioe, that jt 
would be easy to procure arms from 
the stores of the C istle, and that the 
garrison of Dublin was at that tune 
ve/v wiak. For the falsehood of the 
iiret o»- these positions, the a^torriey- 
generai had the evidence of his senses ; 
< f the facility of procuring arms for 
ihe purposes of rebellion out of the 
Stores of the Castle, he was a very 
. competent judge ; and as to the weak¬ 
ness of th% garrison of Dublin, it is 
difficult to imagine, how even the most 
stupid member of the association could 
have given credit to such a statement. 
Thus, then, while the attorney-general 
caw the alleged heads of tllfc conspira¬ 
cy giving him information of its exist¬ 
ence; when he knew, also, that the 
arsenal from which they were to be 
armed was within the very precincts 
of the .Castle, and that their ultimate 
hopes of fiuccesB retted chiefly on the 


supposed weakness of a body of troops 
sufficient, in point of force, to h.ive 
razed the city to its fonndaJ^ion, there 
is no great wonder that he was not 
thrown into a panic unbecoming the 
dignity of his office, and iiiiworthy of 
any gcveriiment, not conscious of ut¬ 
ter imbccirity. It was manifest, that 
no dangerous association existi d ; but 
it was no less clear, that a ft w deluded 
wretches really indulged hopes of the 
mpst extravagaiit kind, and nii^kt have 
been tempted to commit, in a moment 
of infatuation, <,ome bieach of the pub¬ 
lic peace. The scUoolniast i,arid one 
or two fif his associates, w'erc therefoie 
apprehended and uudenvtiit examina¬ 
tions at the Ca-vtle ; and as this en¬ 
quiry fully satisfied the government 
as to the true nature of the associa¬ 
tion, no attempt was made, as the ca¬ 
tholics affected to fear, to profit at 
their expense by these foolish transac - 
tions. 

Charges such as tliesew'erc, however, 
reiterated by the members of the catho¬ 
lic board, although they were manifest¬ 
ly founded on the grossest delusion, and 
calculated to render th • gov'UMmeiit 
odious in the eyes of a cn dulouo mul¬ 
titude. The late procetdings wire de¬ 
scribed by them as symptoms of a con¬ 
spiracy against the Irish people ; and 
the cithohcs and protestants in every 
part of Ireland were,warned, as they 
had Ae welfare^uf the country at heart, 
and as they wished to defeat the ma¬ 
chinations of their deadliest foes, to be 
on their guard agaiiiityhc attempts of 
government to seduce the longer oidcrs 
into unlawful associations, for the pur¬ 
pose of blasting the leputation of the 
great advocates of lujh iudepend- 
\uice. The parly w tiich had cherished 
orangism was accused of generating 
the infernal association, as it was de¬ 
scribed, of which Mr Keegan the 
schoolmaster was the leader ; and the 
more respectable class<.s were called 
on to w'arn the peasantry and low.. 
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orders of every description against the 
seduction of these ministerial agents 
who sought new pretences for the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
introduction of martial law, and the 
repetition of all the enormities of wliieh 
Ireland had long been the victim, lu 
a strain of eloquence^ peculiar to them 
selves, they declared, “ that the infer¬ 
nal engine had been ingeniously con¬ 
trived, and was secrcily receiving the 
combqgj;ible materials; but that it 
would recoil on its in\entow to their 
disgrace and ruin.*’—These cn\ioiis 
declaimers did not stop to explain in 
what manner a conspiracy against a 
large portion of his majesty’s subjects 
could be useful to the administration ; 
they did not recollect that the exist¬ 
ence of discord, from \\ hat source so¬ 
ever it may proceed, uniformly em¬ 
barrasses the government, and tends 
to destroy its popularity. Yet the 
greatest praise of an administration, 
particularly of an Irish administration, 
IS, that it can govern the country so 
as to ensure its tranquillity ; while the 
progress of conspiracies could be en¬ 
couraged only by the most egregious 
and contemptible folly, of which they 
did not even pretend to suspect the 
Irish ministers. They knew, however, 
that by disseminating such sentiments 
among the mob, a chance was afford¬ 
ed of exciting discoiiu lit against the 
government j and as their lives a'-e en¬ 
tirely devoted to so laudable an ob¬ 
ject, they gladly seized the opportuni¬ 
ty which the late occurrences seemed 
to offer, ill the full confidence that few 
of those to whom their declamations 
were addressed, would detect the so¬ 
phistry and malice with which they 
abounded. 

An attempt of a different kind to 
disturb the peace of Ireland was at¬ 
tended with more serious consequences 
than this muck conspiracy, in some 
counties the most detestable outrages 
were, during part of the year, com¬ 


mitted, under pretence of regulating 
the price of land ; and, but for the 
prompt jiiterference of government, 
the vicinity of the capital itself might 
have been involved in bloodshed and 
confusion. The miscreants who were 
tlie authors of these disturbances, call¬ 
ed themselves carders, from the instru¬ 
ment of torture which they used for 
the purpose of forcing the honest and 
iiidustiiuus proprietors of the soil to 
iVlinquish their property. The time 
chosen for the execution of their 
de.igi.s, the dead of night, peifectly 
suited and characterised their pro¬ 
ceedings ; and allhough their associa¬ 
tions had no object immediately po¬ 
litical, yet it was easy to perceive with 
what facility they miglit have been 
converted t*) such an end. This spirit 
of outrage appeared, at an early period 
of the yeai,'under vffrious forms and de¬ 
nominations in different parts of the 
country ; but, by a vigorous and 
steady administration of justice, it was, 
in almost every instance, effectually 
pul down. The associations had all 
one coimijon object—the dominion of 
inc mob over property. ,Sometimes 
the uni of land was the subject of 
their legislation ; at others, the tithes 
of the protestant and the dues of the 
catholic clergy were regulated by tlieir 
arbitrary decrees —These outrages, 
which so frequently occur in Ireland, 
must, in some measure, be ascribed to 
the conduct of the Irish proprietors, 
but chiefly to the shameful state of 
ignorance in which the people are al¬ 
lowed to remain. It is not because the 
lower orders in Ireland pay heavy 
taxes, or because they are in other re¬ 
spects oppressed, that at regular in¬ 
tervals thvir untamed snirits seek an 
outlet in acts of violence and rebellion; 
it is because their conduct is not 
watched over by their superiors ; be¬ 
cause a' mistaken lenity is too often 
shewn in the execution of the laws ; 
and, above all, because the cxampld'oi 
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the higher orders, which might soften sentiments of both parties on the me- 
and refine the; manners of the pea- rits of this great controversy. There 
santry, is wanting in this fine country were many who attributed the haste 
Were the nobility and gcnti^ of Ire- of the-opposition to differeht motives, 
land to exert themselves with more At the opening of the present session 
z&al in the education of their tenantry ; they could not well attack the con- 
W'cre they to reside on their estates duct of the war,—they could not, with 
and dispense justice among the lower much satishiction, advert to the state 
orders mildly but firmly ; were they, of the peninsula,-a-nor could they in- 
by their example and intercourse, to dulge in speculations which had lost 
create a taste among the lower Irish much of their credit with the coun- 
for the comforts and cojivenienccs of try ; but as they were anxious that 
life, the bloodshed and outrage or tlw* session should not open wiAout a 
■every kind, which so much disgrace contest, tfiey had no choice but to 
the annals of this country, would bring forward the catholic claims, 
quickly disappear, and Ireland would Many strange allusions were made 
no longer form an exception to the about this time to certain promises 
general character of the European which it was said the Prince Regent 
nations, which, during the last cen- had given on this subject; yet no one 
turyjhave advanced so muchin refine- could state specifically where, when, 
ment. and to whom the prince had thus 

But Ae grand question in Irish po- pledged himself. Could his royal high- 
iitlcs is that of cktholic emancipa- ness legally or constitutionally have 
tion—a question which, having unfor- pledged himself on such a question ? 
innately divided contending factions, Could he have declared that at a fu- 
has been raised into artificial imporfr- ture period, and in any circumstances, 
ance, and pursued with a heat and he would be disposed to concede the 
animosity which bid defiance to sober catholic claims ? Assuredly his royal 
discussion. The leaders of a power^- highness neither did give, nor could 
ful, but disappointed, party in Eng- have given, such a pledge; and it was 
land, have avowed themselves the not less unconstitutional than indecent 
champions of the catholic cause, to make such allusions, 
which they have found so convenient The sentiments even of the advo- 
an instrument of annoyance to the ad- cates of this great cause were far 
ministration, that it is no wonder if they from being consistent; some of them 
prosecute it with the utmost zeal and were ready to surrender every thing 
industry.—Early in the session of at ondb, while o^ers would have made 
this year, they intimated their desire the surrender conditional. Lord Gren- 
to bring forward the catholic claims ville, a powerful and steady advocate 
for the disciwsion of parliament; and of the catholic claims, eonsidered the 
they assigned, as a reason for this pre- veto to be indispensable; he mairitain- 
cipitation, a wish that the Prince Re- ed that the crown ought to have an ef- 
gent might know their opinions as dis- fectual negative on tlie appointment of 
tinctly as he knew those of his minis- the catholic bishops,—“ a condition 
ters. This was by many* jpcrsoiis ^dded his lordship) intended to meet 
thought to be a shallow pretext for the just expectations not of any bi- 
embarrassing the government at a sea- goted interested champions of intole- 
ion of great difficulty, since the Prince ranee, but of men of the purest inten- 
had long been acquainted with the tions and most enlightened judgments 5 
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men willing to do all justice to the 
loyalty of the Irisli bishops, but not 
unreasonably alanned at any possibi> 
lity by which functions of such exten¬ 
sive iiifluence might hereafter be con¬ 
nected with a foreign interest hostile 
to the tranquillity of our country,—a 
danger lately very much increased by 
the captivitv and disposal of the head 
ot the catholic church,—by the sei¬ 
zure of his dominions, a id by the de¬ 
clared intention of a hostile govern¬ 
ment assume in future the exclusiye 
nomination of his successor^.” Such 
was the language of Lord Grenville 
on one occasion ; and when he intro¬ 
duced his motion on the catholic pe¬ 
tition ill May, IbOS, he prunuunced 
ail opinion on the question of the veto 
not less decided. “ Much has been 
said rlscwbiTc ot the influence of their 
bisiiops; and in a former debate even 
in this house, great stress was laid on 
the danger of a catholic hierarchy. If 
you tolerate the catholic church, which 
is episcopal, you must, of course, al¬ 
low it to have its bishoos. But it is 

* 

unquestionably proper that the crown 
should exercise an effectual negative 
over the appointment of persons call 
ed to execute these functions. To 
this the catholics of Ireland declared 
themselves perfectly willing to accede. 
The precise mode of giving effect to 
the principle will best be settled by 
the w'isdom of, parliament. It is 6t 
matter for discussion in such » com¬ 
mittee as I propose. The declaration 
of the catholics on this subject is an un¬ 
questionable ^iroof of their solicitude 
to meet the kintbiess of their fellow- 
subjects, and accede to any practical 
means of removing even the most 
groundless jealousies. As such, I re¬ 
joice that it has been made, and I sje 
with infinite satisfaction the just im¬ 
pression which it has univers^ly pro¬ 
duced. To me it is not new; I al¬ 
ways felt the propriety of providing 


for this point. The experience of 
other countries proves both its expe¬ 
diency and its practicability ; it form¬ 
ed a part* of the plans intended to be 
brought forward at the period of the 
Union; and what we then knew of 
the sentiments of the catholics respect¬ 
ing it, left no doubt upon our minds 
that the matter might be easily and 
satisfactorily adjusted.’* Suc'i were 
at one time the sentiment'^ o" Lord 
Grenville ; but they appear nave 
sVbsi’qutntly undergone a v^ry cen&i- 
derable change. In the course oi ■•’'iie 
of the debates on the catholic ques¬ 
tion whic.' cUSUed during liie present 
session of p.irliament, tarl Grey de- 
cla.ed th.!t ' either he nor Liwd Gren¬ 
ville “ had ever considered the vcio to 
be indispensable.” It was perhaps to 
such a change of opinioi as this,—a 
change at one'* unexpected ai.d unac¬ 
countable,—a chsffigc for which nei¬ 
ther the state of the country nor the 
conduct of the catholics seemed to 
afford any plausib'e reason, that the 
whig leaders alluded, when they de¬ 
clared at the opening of the sji'-non 
their resolution to bring forward wiih- 
out delay the catholic quoht.cu, in or¬ 
der that the Regent and the ct in try 
might know their opinions on the sub¬ 
ject. 

They accordlntjy brought forward 
the question at a very early peri''d of 
the session. On the 31 t of January, 
Earl Fitzwilliam made a mi'tion in the 
House of Lords that the Houf.c 
should resolve itself into a committee 
to take into consideration the present 
situation of affairs in .reland. By this 
motion it was intended not only to 
bring the catholic question into discus¬ 
sion, but to convey a severe censure on 
the recent conduct of the Irish go¬ 
vernment, which had exerted itself suc¬ 
cessfully to put down the catholic con¬ 
vention. 

This convention had presumed of 
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latr to discuss not only the catholic 
clainiy, but llie whole policy i.*f the 
empire ; and it were supt-rfluous to 
eiiuc;. to prove the rifrlit of the 
iria.i government to suppress it. It 
la a principJt uf comrntJii sense, which 
requires no suppari from an act of 
•the legislature, that a sys’^em of de- 
Kgaiion not reguiuted hy the laws, 
mudi at all times prove extremely dan- 
gc iiii's ; that if the people can be 
breu^ht together ihroucfh the medium 
oi tcprf-ftcntatives not avtir-g under Ac 
* autho'ity of the c-'iisiitutioii, their 
pruct'cdmgs inust give ju-.t cause of 
ai-'rm; ai'<l that no s-.t of jnen can 
pres iPiC to r'.pn'ffiit the nation ex- 
cep*^ lliosc wiio o^^' chosen to serve in 
paihameiit according to rite coiiatitu- 
tioft of the country. The virv prin¬ 
ciple of dek’g.jtion, tliereiore, cannot 
be ;e-‘#g!iized, because if it weir once 
admitted, a small*mimber of factious 
and disconteuted persons migl’t ac- 
quin an iwflueiice over the bofly of the 
people quite inconsistciit with the sta- 
bij'tv ot a reguLr government. It 
V, vain to say that such men had 
been collected together merely for tjie 
purpose of preparing the catholic pe¬ 
tition, or ot perlorming any other law¬ 
ful act i for as it must be evident that 
their ellorts may, wdth the greatest 
ea^e, be dcvoied to other purposes, 
their inectiiigs can never be constitu¬ 
tional, C' .III if it could not be proved 
that ill point of fact they had deviated 
from till* avowed and legil'mate ob¬ 
ject of thc;r assembling, liut those 
who on this occasion contended for 
nMeriti.ig so auuacious an insult on the 
constitutioii, uid not coniine them¬ 
selves to general and abstract topics ; 
an act of the Irish parliament had 
been passed with the express view of ' 
putting down assemblies of this kind, 
which had already on more than one 
occasion threatened the tranquillity 
of Ireland The Irish government 
Vvas therefore called upon to exert its 


best eftbrts in support of {he laws ; 
and if any argiimeiit could have been 
waitiirgt.j iuduce tiie mu isiers to act 
with v'gour, surely the/conduct of 
the utm i.c delegates tliemselves was 
such as to rouse in riiein all the ener¬ 
gy of which they were capable. The 
members of ihe carholic parliament 
who presu'iied tt) discuss the whole 
affairs not cniy of the ca*^holic commu* 
nity, but of the Irish nation, did not 
content themselves with preparing a 
petition for the redress of the catholic 
grievances, but waiidertd in^o *the 
most vio’eut discussions on every sub¬ 
ject which was calculated to raise the 
passions of the multitude, and to hurry 
them into acts of insurrection. The 
min sters, therefore, determined to put 
the convention act m force ; but they 
w'cre anxious also that this measure of 
necessary vigouf should be preceded 
by a most careful enquiry into the 
cliaracter and views of those against 
whom it was directed, and by pater¬ 
nal warnings to tlif people to be on 
their guard against the delusions which 
prevailed among them. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the accus.'itions, therefore, which 
w'ere brought against the insh govern¬ 
ment by Karl Fitzwilliamui the House 
of Lords, and by l.,ord Milton in the 
House of Commons, it may be assert¬ 
ed with confidc/icc that it was acting 
in the strict discharge of an import¬ 
ant duty ; that it w^s merely cxerci- 
sing*a power ^which would have be¬ 
longed to it independently of any spe¬ 
cial enactment, but which had at all 
events* been distinctly conferred by an 
express provision a)f the legislature. 

The history of this statute, of 
which so much has been said, may 
be explained in a few words. In 
'a season of great turbulence, when 
the same artifices by whicli the dema¬ 
gogues of Ireland now endeavoured 
to convulse the country had been put 
ill practice, the legislature found it¬ 
self compelled to declaie, in a more 
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formal manner, the common law of 
the land, by denouncing those socie¬ 
ties which, under false pretences, were 
endeavourihg to usurp the powers of 
the legislature, and to subvert the laws 
and constitution of the country ; by 
declaring, in short, that any conven¬ 
tion implying the principles of delega¬ 
tion, is illegal and<^ unconstitutional. 
In that season of anarchy, it was the 
practice of these demagogues to as¬ 
semble in their representative capacity 
under :he pretence of petitioning prr- 
Hirnert ; the conventiv)n act, however, 
expressly declared, that all those who 
should assemble in this manner, and 
under such pretences, should be held 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and should 
incur certain penalties. Such was the 
origin of the statute which the Irish 
ministers resolved to enforce. 

When the Irish government deter¬ 
mined to put down the catholic parlia¬ 
ment, after its proceedings had exci¬ 
ted great alarm, and the measure of its 
transgressions against the laws had 
been completed, various futile pre¬ 
texts were set up in defence of the de¬ 
linquents. The convention act, it was 
said, provided only for the dispersion 
of such assemblies as were convened 
under the pretence of petitioning; but 
the catholic delegates had not assem¬ 
bled under any pretence, but had met 
for the real and serious purpose of 
preparing the catholic petition.—The 
answer to this reasoning, however', was 
twofold. The act had manifestly pro¬ 
scribed all assemblies brought toge¬ 
ther under the forms of representa¬ 
tion ; and it could be of no import¬ 
ance that these illegal assemblies at- 
tempted to cover their designs by a 
mere pretence—by affecting to be en¬ 
gaged in preparing petitions to the” 
legislature. The act declared, that 
they fraudulently availed themst Ives of 
a privilege, the exercise of which is 
otherwise quite lawful, to embark in 


projects which the laws of no well-re¬ 
gulated country can ever permit — 
There was no necessity, therefore, for 
proving that the real objects of these 
assemblies was not that of petition¬ 
ing, for the statute directly announ¬ 
ced that the privilege of petitioning,— 
a privilege which in other circumstan¬ 
ces may be legally exercised,—was by 
such representatives employed as a 
mask, to conceal their illegal proceed¬ 
ings. It was enough to convict the 
catholic delegates under the law, that 
they adopted a mode of preparing 
their petition which was in itself un¬ 
constitutional, and which a special 
statute had- declared to be illegal— 
But there was little need for entering 
on such arguments in discussing the 
case of the catholic delegates, since, so 
far from confining themselves to the 
mere object of peUtioning, tffey had 
maliciously entertained, and discussed 
with the greatest violence, not only 
every question connected with the do¬ 
mestic affairs of Ireland, but with the 
general policy of the empire. The con¬ 
duct of the Irish government, there¬ 
fore, in putuiig down the convention, 
w'as not *'T.ly justifiable, but laudable 
in the highest degree; and its advo¬ 
cates had no very difficult task in ma¬ 
king a firm and vigortnis defence a- 
gainst the groundless charges which 
were brought forward at the begin¬ 
ning of the session. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance 
for the supporters of the motions, that 
the general question of catholic eman¬ 
cipation had been blended with the 
enquiry into the conduct of the Irish 
government. If a motion had been 
temperately brought forward for the 
consideration of thi catholic claims,— 
if the question had been agitated in 
the spirit of fairness, and with a view 
to deliberate discussion, there was a 
chance that the motion might have 
been received and referred to a com- 
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mittee. But such was the conduct of 
those to whon\ unfortunately the in¬ 
terests of Ireland were at this time 
committed—such was their hfistility to 
the administration, and so severe were 
the terms in which they arraigned the 
measures of government, that it would 
seem as if they had exerted themselves 
to. make the ministers their enemies, 
and to kindle*a feeling of the most 
lively resentment against their own 
cause. Tliey blamed the Irish go¬ 
vernment for the efforts which it haS 
ade to secure the peace of the coun¬ 
try,—they actively and warmly took 
the part of those who had endeavoured 
to inflame the minds of the Irish po¬ 
pulace ; and with such topics of dis¬ 
cussion, they most indiscreetly com¬ 
bined the great question of calliolic 
emancipation. Those who were really 
interestffd on principle in the success 
jif the catholic pefitions,—those who 
fairly and honourably desired that this 
great question might be pul to rest 
for the sake of the security and hap¬ 
piness of the empire ; the catholics 
themselves, and all who were inclined 
to support them on fair and honour¬ 
able principles, must have disapproved 
of such proceedings. The conse¬ 
quences were such as might have been 
expected ; both the motions were re¬ 
jected by a very large majority. 

Such was the fate of this attacK 
upon the conduct of the Irish govern¬ 
ment ; biit the catholic question vyas 
not so easily disposed of. As this sub¬ 
ject, however, has become of such mag¬ 
nitude in thf politics of the country— 
as it was so often discussed during the 
course of this session of parliament, 
and occasioned so brilliant a display of 
talent and eloquence, a more expanded 
view of it is reserved for « separate 
chapter, which shall be entft'ely de¬ 
voted to a question, which, in the 
course of this year, filled the public 
mind with the utmost anxietf. But 
before .interrupting the narration, it 
V, PAKT r. 


will be necessary to complete the out¬ 
line of the parliamentary proceedings 
on the subject of the catholic claims. 

On the 2ist of April, ^ord Do- 
noughraore moved in the House of 
Lords, “ That a committee should be 
appointed to take into consideration, 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on 
his majesty’s subjects professing^ the 
catholic religion, and that the petition 
of the Irish catholics and protestants, 
as well as of the English catholics and 
dissenters, should be referred to g com¬ 
mittee.'* On the 23d of the same matt bi 
Mr Grattan made a similar monon in 
the House of Commons, which was 
followed by a very full and able discus¬ 
sion. A considerable majority, how¬ 
ever, appeared in both houses of par-’ 
liament against the motions,—On tlie 
22d of June, Mr Canning concluded 
an eloquent speech, by moving, that 
Uie H(>u:e of Commons “ should* 
early in the next session of parliament* 
take into its most serious considera¬ 
tion, the state of the laws affecting 
his majesty’s catholic subjects in Great 
Britain luul Ireland, with a view to 
sucli a final and conciliatory adjust¬ 
ment as might be conducive to the 
peace and strength of the united king¬ 
doms, to the stability of the protes- 
tant establishment, and to the satis¬ 
faction and concord of aft classes of 
his majesty’s subjects.” This motion 
was, after an able debate, carried by a 
majority of 129 ; and "it was generally- 
supposed that fhe catholic cause had> 
thus obtained a complete and perma* 
nent triumph. And thejpiestionmight- 
indeed have beenucarried about thia 
period, had it noi been for the folly 
of some persons whom the catholica 
had unhappily permitted to interfere 
*vtth their affairs. But while Mr 
Canning’s motion was under discus¬ 
sion in the House of Commons, some 
resolutions passed by a catholic meet* 
ing in Dublin, made their appear- 
ance, demanding the unqualified con- 
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cession of the catholic claims, as a 
matter of right,4eclaring that nothing 
less would satisfy the catholics of lre> 
land, and ^threatening their enemies 
with the most exemplary vengeance. 
The Catholic Board, as this strange 
association is pleased to style itself, 
was even imprudent enough to avow, 
that these resolutions had been known 
in London before the vote was taken 
on Mr Canning’s motion; and to boast, 
that the violence of an Irish coaven> 
tion had intimidated the House pf 
C^iumons in the late membrable de¬ 
bate. ' These wild measures which 
were pursued by the demagogues in 
Dublin, and not disavowed by those 
whom they pretended to represent, 
had great influence on the British 
legislature; and when the Marquis 
Wellesley brought forward in the 
House of Lords, a, motion precisely 
in the same terms with that which 
Mr Canning had carried in the House 
of Commons, it was negatived, al¬ 
though by a very small majority.— 
The temper of the legislature, and of 
the country at this period, might thus 
have ensured the triumph of the catho¬ 
lic cause,had the petitioners themselves 
behaved even with tolerable prudence; 
but they gave themselves up to the 
management of deperatc men, and they 
found the legislature prepared to put 
down their daring pretensions. They 
were thus taugl^t a lesson, which it is 
to be hoped they will long remember— 
that threats and violence will be of 
no service to their cause; that it is 
their interest to disengage themselves 
from the unhappy ^connections which 
they have imprudently formed ; that 
it is their duty to disavow the lawless 
proceedings of their self-elected repre¬ 
sentatives,' and that the British par¬ 
liament has too much virtue ever to 
yield to the insolence of faction or the 
frenzy of rebellion. 

Thus were the fairest prospects of 
ihiil^catholics bla'sted by their own im¬ 


prudence, and their hopes of a speedy 
recovery of their privileges removed 
to a greater distance than before. 
They very soon became sensible of 
the errors which had been committed 
by the late aggregate meeting; and 
some of the more respectable members 
lost no time in calling an extraordi¬ 
nary meeting, to rescind the resolu¬ 
tions which had given so much of¬ 
fence. This meeting was attended by 
some of the moat respectable of the 
frish catholic gentlemen, who regret¬ 
ted that they had been absent from ' 
the late aggregate meeting, and de¬ 
clared in the most pointed terms their 
disapprobation of the resolutions, and 
their apprehensions of the dangerous 
consequences which might result from 
an act of such consummate folly. 

The feelings of the protestants in 
England were strongly roused by the 
result of the discussion on Mr Can¬ 
ning’s motion ; dnd threatening let¬ 
ters were sent to some members of 
opposition, on account of the facility 
with which they had conceded the 
catholic claims. It was thought that 
their exertions had contributed to the 
late result which was so much depre¬ 
cated ; that they had spared no pains 
to promote that object, and had some¬ 
times condescended to make a ques¬ 
tion of general and serious interest, 
one of mere party politics.—There 
was no reason, indeed, to believe that 
the lecent proceedings in the House 
of Commons were warmly approved 
by the people, since not a single pe¬ 
tition had been presented from any 
county or corporate body in England 
in favour of the catholic claims. It 
was supposed, therefore, that if the 
question had taken the same turn in 
the Hou§c.' of Lords, which it did in 
the Commons, a very strong sensation 
would have been produced; and that 
although the people of Great Britain 
had remained passive so long as they 
imagined that they had no reason to 
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dread the concession of the catholic 
claims, they might have been roused 
to very serious outrages, ha4 the con¬ 
cessions been actually hiadc.—An im¬ 
pression prevailed at this time, that the 
leaders of the different parties had 
found it convenient to enter into a 
kind of compromise on the subject; 
that they had agreed to barter away 
the constitution ; that whatever was 
catholic, had beon erroneously con¬ 
sidered by them as liberal and tolerant, 
^while the protestants had been unjustly 
described as mere bigots and perse¬ 
cutors. Many persons were disgusted 
with the conduct of the catholics 
themselves, who refused to receive 
concession as a favour, and claimed 
eve^y thing as matter of right; who 
rejected ail conditions with contempt, 
and iniperiously dictated to the legis¬ 
lature in what wgs emphatically de- 
'scribed as the genuine spirit of catholic 
arrogance and ambition. It was in¬ 
sinuated, that the late concession had 
been unfairly made; that the coufh- 
try had not been told the whole truth ; 
that the question did not relate to 
the mere granting of a few privileges 
and. places— that the catholic religion 
was to become the religion of the 
state in Ireland, and that the measures 
40 W pursued would be found to be 
mere preliminary steps to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the union, and the separation 
6 f the two countries.—^There can be 
no doubt, indeed, that such principles 
were avowed by some of the Irish 
demagogues; and not only was this 
eircumstaifce strongly insisted on, but 
the whole acts and proceedings of the 
catholic committee were recapitulated, 
as affording decisive evidence, that their 
views must naturally and inevitably lead 
kto the most disastrous resmt^T 

It must, no doubt, be confessed, that 
the conduct of some demagogues* 
who had at least the indinect sanc¬ 
tion of the catholics* was in the high¬ 
est degree indiscreet and insultio, 


So soon as the intelligence of the re¬ 
sult of Mr Canning’s motion reached 
Ireland, they proclaimed not only that 
the resolutions of the aggregate meet¬ 
ing had influenced the vote of the 
House of Commons, but that the vote 
itself amounted to a pledge that the 
resolutions to their full extent would 
be carried into efffect. “ The House 
of Commons,” said they, ** stands 
pledged to the early consideration of 
the laws affecting the catholics ; that 
pledge w^s given with a full ^now- 
ledge of the resolutions at tljl^Tasl' 
aggregate meeting in Fishamble-street; 
let the cabinet bring forward the so- 
much-talked-of securities ; the catho¬ 
lics of Ireland have irrevocably deter¬ 
mined not to give any security.” They 
added, that “ they would not enter 
into any treaty; that they would not 
stoop to any compromise.;” and from 
such declarations, it w<i8 infe);red, that 
the success of the catholic question 
was not what the leading agitators 
desired. They hoped that the legis¬ 
lature would insist on having securi¬ 
ties ; while the catholics might be pre¬ 
vailed upon to refuse them; and they 
fondly believed that animosity and 
disturbance, the dissolution of the 
union, and the separation of the two 
countries, might be the consequence. 
They recommended to the catholic 
freeholders to oppose any candidate, 
who^should not pledge himself to sup¬ 
port the catholic question, or who 
should have lent, or was likely to lend, 
his support to the administration ; so 
that whatever measures were proposed 
by the ministers, •were to be systema¬ 
tically resisted by men who designated 
the protestants as intolerant persecu¬ 
tors and bigots. By such jproceedinga 
* the catholics failed to attain the object 
which they had so much at heart. Some 
illustrious members of the House of 
Lords, among whom was the Duke 
of Cumberland, expressly declared, 
that they voted against Lord Welles- 
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ley’s motion, on account of the dis¬ 
gust and alarm which had been exci¬ 
ted by the condqct of the catholics ; 
and an opportunity for the fair and 
deliberate discussion of this great sub¬ 
ject, which may not soon recur, was 
thus thrown away by a combination 
of insolence and folly, which has sel¬ 
dom been paralleled. 

Mr Parnell, towards the close of 
the session, brought forward a motion. 
That the House should early next 
aessioc of parliament take into its mest 
' consideration, the state of the 

laws relating to tithes in Ireland, with 
a view to a legislative measure condu¬ 
cive to the relief of the lower orders 
of the people, and the more satisfac¬ 
tory provision of the clergy of the 
established church.” In support of 
this motion it was stated, that nine of 
the largest countic? of Ireland had 
presented petitions, or had publicly 
declared, that some alteration in the 
present system was indispensable $ that 
the same opinion prevailed very gene¬ 
rally throughout Ireland, and that 
even the clergy themselves were de¬ 
sirous of ndiet. That the state of Ire¬ 
land renders the levying of tithes in 
that country a much more intolerable 
burden, than the same exactions are in 
’ id ; that one-tenth only of the 

S eople belong to the established 
; that nine-tenths of them ac¬ 
cordingly pay fo*- two establishments; 
and that although the, catholics* had, 
from a sense of delicacy, declined in¬ 
terfering in this question, they were 
undoubtedly tl>? chief sufferers in the 
present state of things; That the prac¬ 
tice of enforcing payment of tithes in 
I reland is but o^odem date,a circum¬ 
stance which very much increases the 
grievance; that even down to the pre¬ 
sent time the clergy had not been able 
tp enforce the payment of tithes on 
many articles on which they are due by 
the ecclesiastical interpretation of tlie 
law ; and that the lands in Ireland of 


course are not sold an^ bought as in 
England, subject to a deduction of 
one-tenth of the produce to the 
church : Tiiat agreat uncertainty thus 
arises as to what things are tithable, 
and what tithe is paywle on them; 
that new incumbents frequently alter 
the former charges, which is a source 
of great oppression to the land-holder; 
and that useless litigation thus ensues, 
highly prejudicial not only to the cha- 
i;acter of the church, but to the com¬ 
fort of the people : That the lower 
orders in Ireland are in general holders 
of land, which they keep in tillage, 
and which is of course liable to tithes; 
that the great farmers have almost all 
their lands in pasture, and are thus 
exempted ; and that the burden of the 
tithes in Ireland of course falls chiefly 
on the poorer classes ; That the clergy 
are dbligcd to employ tithc-proctoi^ 
and tithe-farmers to. collect their 
tithes, who proceed with the greatest 
rigour, and occasion .the most serious 
discontent: That the great evils of 
which the Irish complain do not arise 
so much either, from the. absence of 
their gentry, or the character of the 
middlemen, as from the grievance now 
stated’; and although the laws protect 
most effectually the tenaitt in his deal¬ 
ing with his landlord, they place him 
with respect to tithes wholly at the 
mercy of the clergy. There is no 
reason to believe that some remedy 
for this evil may not easily be disco¬ 
vered, since it is well known that Mr 
Pitt had prepared a plan for the com¬ 
mutation of tithes in Ireland, which, if 
it had been carried into eflect, must 
have been attended with the happiest 
consequences.—Mr Parnell then sug¬ 
gested that the evil might be remedied 
in variotip '^ays. First, by a valuation 
of tithes by commissioners, agreeably 
to the precedents of former acts of 
parliament. Secondly, by a certain 
tax on lands now subject to tithes 
equivalent to the value of the tithes 
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at present received. Thirdly, by a pro¬ 
vision to protect the clergy against 
changes in the value of nicney, on 
the principle of 18th Elizabeth, chap. 

for securing to the universities the 
valtfe of their lands by making the 
price of corn the criterion of the rents 
received.—Mr Parnell, however, sug¬ 
gested that in the first instance a 
certain tax should be imposed on 
each grower in lieu of the tithes, an 
arrangement being made at the samt 
^ime by which lands should be pur¬ 
chased so soon as they could be pro¬ 
cured, and granted to the church as 
the final equivalent for the tithes. He 
proposed that the tax should be paid 
to government as a return for the 
6 uni% necessary* to be advanced to pur¬ 
chase the lands ; and maintained that 
this mc|sure would contribute to the 
stability of the established church, 
tvhich could never be safe, while the 
increaseof its income generated so much 
discontent; that it would enable Ire¬ 
land to extend her tillage, and supply 
England with the corn which she does 
not grow for her own consumption ; 
and would promote the internal trad^ 
qnillity of Ireland, conciliate the peo¬ 
ple, and extend the resources of the em¬ 
pire.—-The difficulties, however, which 


opposed themselves to the execution 
of any of these plans, and which were 
pointed out by Mr Weljesley Pole 
and other members, seemed to be 
nearly insurmountable. The ejergy 
of Ireland enjoy, in point of fact, be¬ 
tween a twentieth and a thirtieth part 
of the produce; ^n many cases not 
more than a thirtieth. But in a com¬ 
mutation, it would be impossible to 
proceed upon any other principle, than 
that of allowing the clergy wha^they 
arS entitled to by law, viz. a tciumf 
the produce. If they should npt re¬ 
ceive this they would receive less than 
their right, and if they were allowed 
a tenth, the people of Ireland must 
pay more than the double of what they 
at present contribute. As no commu¬ 
tation, therefore, could be effected 
without Increasing the burdens of the 
Irish people, it seemed highly inexpe¬ 
dient to urge any plan of this kind, at 
a moment when the supposed oppres¬ 
sions existing in this part of tlie em¬ 
pire had attracted so much notice and 
produced so much discontent.—Mr 
Parnell’s motion was therefore nega¬ 
tived ; and the project of relieving 
Ireland from an evil of acknowledged 
magnitude, and of difficult, remedy, 
was ^or the present abandoned* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

- 

’ . - f * 

*l7lt^athoUc Queslion, Argumentsfor and against the Claims of the Catholics 
\<Reflcctions on the Sutyectt ana on the future Prospects of that Body, 


The question of catholic emancipa¬ 
tion has of late years occupied a very 
prominent place in the deliberations 
of the legislature, and in the domestic 
politics of the country. The interest 
naturally excited by a discussion of 
great intrinsic importance, has been 
enhanced by the stormy violence with 
which the claims of the catholics have 
been pursued, and perpetuated by the 
bitter divisions in the state, of which 
the catholic question has become the 
badge. During the year 1812, the 
claims of the catholics were sustained 
and opposed in parliament with an ener¬ 
gy and enthusiasm, w'hich have seldom 
been equalled; many conflicts took 
place in which the very highest talents 
of the country were drawn into vigo¬ 
rous operation; an^. some p6\verful 
and briUiant orations were pronounced, 
which would be altogether spoiled by 
abridgement.' Such, besides, is the 
nature of the subjVri.t, that no attempt 
to abridge the pleadings could es¬ 
cape the imputation of partiality,— 
a charge w'hich might have a better 
foundation in justice than even the au¬ 
thor had suspected. Yet how imper¬ 
fect would any account of the transac¬ 
tions of this period be, which preser¬ 
ved no vestige of the general state of 
public sentiment on a subject of such 


magnitude } which entirely disregarded 
the new lights struck put fn the colli¬ 
sion of the most powerful minds^ con¬ 
tending with ardour in a cause so mo¬ 
mentous ; and neglected so fair an op¬ 
portunity of commemorating, in some 
degree at least, the high endowments 
of those men, who, even in an age so 
often described as comparatively bar- 
t-en in great public characters, conti¬ 
nued to shed a lustre round the British 
genate. It must also be recollected, 
that the chief arguments on both sides 
of this great question have already met 
the public eye in so many shapes, that 
a mere abridgement would disgust as 
an useless repetition ; but there is in 
the vigour and animation of a speech 
actually pronounced by a great orator 
on an interesting occasion, a virtue 
which will give weshness even to stale 
arguments,' and the highest possible re¬ 
lish to sentiments which ^have novelty 
as well as truth to recommend them. 
Among those who distinguished them¬ 
selves in the course of the preseiint year 
in support of the claims of the catho¬ 
lics, ahe' Marquis Wellesley and Mr^ 
Canning stood pre-eminent, and, by 
the ackndwledgement evbn of the old 
advocates of catholic emancipation, 
added new honour to their name. Their 
speeches Jwill be read with interest and 
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delight even hj persons (if there be 
any such) who care little about the 
issue of the discussion ; ^hile the 
grave and sober argument of some of 
their opponents may teach the vulgar 
advocates of emancipation, that the 
question is not so clear of difficulties 
as they imagine, and that there may 
be greater daggers in a headlong im¬ 
petuosity, than they have penetration 
enough to discover. 

When Lord Morpeth brought fot- 
v^ard his motion on the state of Ire¬ 
land and the claims of the catholics, 
Mr Canning rose after Sir John 
Nichol, and spoke as follows 
** In approaching the discussion of 
this great question, I am aware that 
1 labour under many disadvantages. 
The feelings and passions of men 
are so*warmly interested on the one 
side or other, thft to engage in the 
discussion without adopting, in some 
measure, the views and language of 
a partizan, is, I am perfectly sehsibje, 
to incur the risk of disappointing 
both parties and pleasing neither. But 
this disadvantage 1 am not afraid to 
encounter. If 1 know my own heah, 
I come to the present question unin¬ 
fluenced byanyselhsh motives, by any 
objects either of power or popularity. 
1 wish merely to do my duty. I seek 
not the triumph of either party, but I 
look to the tranquillity, the security, 
and the happiness of the whole. 

** Much has been said, in the vari- 
. ous debates that have taken place on 
this 6ubjcc|, of promises .made, or un¬ 
derstandings entered into, at the timeof 
the Union. Promises, 1 know of none; 
nor do 1 believe that any were made. 
An understanding there certainly waS;, 
not expressed by any act <vf ^e legis- 
■•lature, but fairly to be collArted from 
the language of almost every man who 
spoke in favour of the Union in either 
bouse of parliament;—^that? whereas 
the separate resident legislature of 


Ireland, surrounded and agitated by 
local passions and prejudices, was in* 
competent to discuss, impartially and 
dispassionately, the subject of the ca¬ 
tholic claims,-—the imperial parlia¬ 
ment, after the accomplishment of the 
Union, being removed from the influ¬ 
ence of those loc^l feelings, and from 
the sphere of those prejudices which 
obstructed a temperate discussion in 
Ireiand, might safely and conveniently 
entertain the question, and migh^ come 
td a rational and enlightened dyinina^ 
upon it. f 

** That time arrived. The^nion 
being accomplbhed, the question was 
open to discussion in the united par¬ 
liament ; when an obstacle arose, to 
the nature of which it would not be 
fitting to do more than allude; but of 
which I believe it may be said, with¬ 
out hazard of * contradiction, that, 
however it might impede for a time 
the consummation of their wishes, 
there is no virtuous and loyal catholic 
who docs not deeply deplore its re¬ 
moval. 

** Is it at this moment, when the ex¬ 
pectations, well or ill founded, under 
which the Union was brought about, 
might be realized,—when the claims 
of the catholics might at length, with¬ 
out impediment, be submitted to par¬ 
liamentary consideration—is it at this 
moment that my right honourable and 
learned friend ( Sir John Nichol) would 
break the word of promise to the hopes 
of the catholics, and shut the door 
against their expectations for ever ? I 
do not say that thssclafms of the catho¬ 
lics can this day 6e granted. 1 do not 
say with my noble friend (Lord Mor¬ 
peth) that this is the moment for ta¬ 
king them into consideration. I agree, 
indeed, with my noble friend as to the 
great and urgent importance of the 
subject; but 1 rather think my noble- 
friend, does not agree with me as to 
thp magnifude of the difficulties that 
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encompass it. But whatever doubt I 
may entertain as to the view which my 
jiobie friend has taken of the subject, 
however iiluch J may be disposed to 
question whether he has considered it 
in all its details, and in all its bearin 
1 .must own, that tny right honourable 
And learned friend ^Sir J. Nichol) has 
done so much to simplify the question, 
-«-that if, of tlie two, 1 must agree 
with the one or the other, I could not 
'jefuse my noble friend the preference, 
jy^he only, option'Were, whether We 
idiourS go on at once to the eatremest 
limit of concession, or should present¬ 
ly retrace our steps, retract former re¬ 
laxations, and re.enact former disabili¬ 
ties, 1 could have no hesitation as to 
.the alternative for which I should give 
jny vote, 

** But in tli£ view which 1 take of 
this great question,' it is not quite so 
aimplcin its nature. It cannot, I think. 
Be considered without reference to 
times and circumstances. It is not to 
be decided on abstract principles alone. 
Those principles must be modified in 
their application by a view of the ac¬ 
tual state of Ireland of the relation 
Jn which Ireland now stands to the 
whole of the British empire ;-«-and of 
the sitbatiop of that empire, as affect¬ 
ed by the present circumstances of the 
world. 

When I look to the present'state 
of Ireland, with a great and growing 
population,—a population growing, 
not in numbers only, but in wealth and 
intelligence ; and aspiring, from what 
they have alre&dy «t|isted of freedom, 
to a more enlarged hud equal enjoy- 
jhent of privileges from which they are 
still excluded }—when 1 consider that 
to this situation, they have been gra¬ 
dually raised, from a condition where¬ 
in no class of people had ever before 
Jbeen placed by the laws of a Chris- 
country, 1 cannot think it proba- 
that in this situation ahey should 


long contentedly continue. Neither 
can 1 think it wise, if it were practi¬ 
cable, to deterniine upon permanently 
shutting them out from the pale of the 
coivstitotion. 

“ It is admitted, that since the pe¬ 
riod of their humiliation, the catholics 
have disclaimed many of the tenets 
which were once imputed to them, 
and which formed the justification of 
that system of depression under which 
tiiey were formerly holden. But my 
right honourable and learned friend, 
takes what appears to me rather an 
unfair advantage of the good beha¬ 
viour of the catholics, and attributes it 
exclusively to the beneficial operation 
of the restrictive laws., He does not 
distinctly avow indeed the intcntic-i of 
restoring those laws ; but such, as I 
have alaady said, is the cuqrse and 
tendency of his reatoning; and no man 
who follows the argument'to its legi¬ 
timate consequences, can dot^ that 
this is in fact the implied doctrine of 
those who think with my right honour* 
able and learned- friend. The more the 
catholic was restricted, says my right 
hkrnourable and learned friend, the 
more quiet he became. Thia may pos¬ 
sibly be true ; but it is a truth, which, 
if we took it as the guide of our poli¬ 
cy, might lead us a little too far. It 
seems somewhat a-kin to the old adage, 
that ** dead men tell no tales for it 
must be granted, that the- man in 
whom the best powers and faculties of 
life, civil foecdom, and' all the social 
passipni, we.re extinguished, was- like¬ 
ly to be quiet enough. * . 

“ But does my right honourable and 
learaad friend really think that, such a 
system was politic i or that whatever 
it mig^ h|pe been, when justii^, or 
supposed to be justified, by necessity/'" 
it would be pobtic to revive or to per¬ 
severe ■ in it Aow i • Would he again 
plade the catholic in a situation in 
which he slu^uld not have the right of. 
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bequeathing <his own property; of 
educating hi&T)wn children ; of exer¬ 
cising any of the rights—-I will not 
say of a freeman) but of a manumitted 
slave i Woulcf he thus undo the work 
of beneficence which has so honoura- 
.bly di8tinguishe,d the present reign ? 
For during the present reign it iS) and 
during the latter half of it, that the 
catholic has been raised from so abject 
a situation to his present comparative- 
’ ly improved) but imperfect enjoyment 
, of civil privileges. Or does ray right 
honourable and learned friend only 
think that these wise and salutary re¬ 
gulations) though abolished) ought 
not to be forgotten i that though we 
)hav'e. partially) perhaps improvidently) 
<ren(oved the weight of the chain from 
!thc limbs of the catholic, we ought to 
leave ^ link or two behind, to remind 
him that he was %nce in fetters ? 

“ But without defending, in all their 
disgusting detail, those numerous, pe¬ 
nalties and disabilities under which die 
catholics formerly laboured, my right 
lionourable and learned friend contents 
himself with asking, whether what was 
once so essentially necessary to the^e- 
curity of the state, and so conducive 
to its tranquillity, can now be safely 
cancelled as useless ? For my own 
part) I answer that I cannot see, even 
in the circumstances of the past tiroes, 
a BufficicBt apology for the past sys¬ 
tem. I cannot conceive any state of 
society in which such restrictions could 
be absolutely justified. .. I could not, 
is any state of things whicli my ima¬ 
gination ^an suggest) in a civilized 
country, among citizens of the same 
soil) approve oAuch means of produ¬ 
cing tranquillity. ..1 could .not give 
xny voice for the policy < " iroppin*g 
up the state by ^asocial ^alf its 
subjects from the charities of luiman 
life; from the ties of kindred; from 
^hc confidmice of familiarity and friend- 
riiip } from all that endears society io 
nan, *and connecti^ him, through 


family, with his country. I think such 
a system must at ail times have been as 
mischievous in politics as detestable in 
morality, however cffectiftdly it may 
liave tranquillized the population 
which it proscribed. 

“ But excuses, though not justifi¬ 
cations, might perhaps exist ill a|prmer 
state of things, Vrhich do not exist 
now. The system itself might be de¬ 
fended by arguments, which do not 
apply to the fragments of that system, 
broken ds)wn and scattered as*i !L h^ 
been in these latter times by th^silent 
progress of events, and by thdlgrow- 
ing liberality of the legislature. The 
onus lies, says my right honourable 
and learned friend, on those who call 
for innovation, to show that there is 
ground for innovating, and that we 
can innovate with safety. The onus 
lies, it may be answered, on tho^e who 
recommend the preserving, with such 
perverse partiality, the disjointed frame 
of a machine, according to their own 
confession no longer eificient for the 
purposes of coercion and consequent 
tranquillity. Would they^ preserve 
what they admit and regret to be mu¬ 
tilated, and inoperative, as matter of 
example, or of warning, to future 
ages ? or as matter of pride and credit 
to the legislative contrivance of our 
ancestors ? Are they anxious that pos¬ 
terity may be enabled to conjecture, 
froiq its remains, hotv formidable the 
force of the whole cpraplicated instru¬ 
ment must have been when it existed 
in all its terrible perfection, and was 
worked with an^spA-ing hand i 

“ My right hohourable and learned 
iriend and 1 differ in nothing so much 
as in this, that he views and has argued 
this question as if it were solely a re¬ 
ligious question, whereas 1 .feel it my 
duty to argue, it in Uiis House upon 

E olifical grounds lalone. h% ri ^)it 
onourable and tearned^fricBd has in¬ 
deed declared (and. seemed to take 
credit for the candour of the declarl^< 
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tion) that he would not go into the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or the 
adoration of saints, or other myste¬ 
rious points of the popish faith. But 
why did he not go into them ? Be¬ 
cause he in effect took them for grant¬ 
ed ; and argued from them without 
eubmitting ,to the inconvenience of 
proving them. I Im sure I cannot 
undertake to follow my right lionour- 
able and learned friend, for the pur¬ 
pose of either confutmg or confirming 
Kjft of the objsctionabVe 

tenetn of the Romish church; nor 
does if) appear to me necessary or use¬ 
ful to enter into that disquisition. It 
would be better suited to a convoca¬ 
tion of divines, than to an assembly of 
legislators. When the legislature se¬ 
lected those points—transubstanlia- 
tion and the like—as tests, and as the 
foundations of their provisions against 
the admission of papists into the state, 
it was surely not in the spirit of reli¬ 
gious controversy,->-not as intending 
to dispute with priests and bishops 
upon the mysteries of their faith. It 
was not intended by those who origi¬ 
nated the catholic disqualifications, to 
decide on abstract points of theology. 
They took these articles of religious 
creed as the signs of political opinion; 
88 the distinguishing characteristics of 
a Action in the Uate, acting undef a 
foreign influence, connected with a 
banished dynasty, and hostile to the 
government and the constitution of 
tb^r country. They were the marks 
by which the criminal was designated, 
not the crime forj^hich he was pu¬ 
nished. • ' 

** In tracing the histoijof the penal 
laws, and of the long sufferings of Ire¬ 
land, some gentlemen are fond of going, 
bach to remote and almost forgotten 
periods $ to periods when Ireland was 
.£^ted ots a conquered country, and 
groaned under all those injuries and 
oppressions which grew, not out of re¬ 
ligious schism, }>at out of political and 


military subjugation. I do not think 
it necessary to go so far back either 
to recount the wrdngs of Ireland, or 
to suggest the remedy for them. As 
reasonable would it be to refer to the 
Norman conquest for grievances appli¬ 
cable to this country, and to complain 
at this time of the day of the tyranny 
of the curfew. But pjirt of the way 
I must go back, to find the origin and 
object of the restrictions now under 
consideration. I must go back as far 
as the Reformation. , 

' “ Blessed as that great event was 
in its general consequences to man¬ 
kind, and eminently so to this country, 
by purifying religion of the gross cor¬ 
ruptions and abuses which had been 
engrafted upon it, and introducing 
among us that enlightened and ration¬ 
al system oi religious worship which 
we now happily erwoy ; yet, like all 
great and violent changes in tlie state 
of human affairs, it was not productive 
of unmixed good, but brought with it 
a portion of inevitable evil. It strength¬ 
ened the religious principle, but it 
weakened throughout Europe, for a 
ttftie, the principle of patriotism; in 
some cases superseding it, in others 
coming in conflict with it. The sects 
into which the nations of Europe were 
divided by this event, were influenced 
by the zeal of religious controversy, 
more than by the love of country. 
The attachment of catholics -and pro- 
testants to their respective persuasions, 
was often too strong for those ties of 
dutj and affection which bind men to 
their native clime. In Germany the 
reformed religion had to struggle a- 
gainst catholic supremacy. In this 
wuntry, where the doctrines of the 
Reforn^tjpn early prevailed, the Ca¬ 
tholics c«.‘ir£iDued to feel a community^ 
of interest with the catholics of other 
nations, outweighing that which con¬ 
nected them wim their protestant fel¬ 
low-subjects, the children of the same 
tyU. Under these circumstances, it 
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might perhaps be necessary^ for the 
aamty of the ftate, that the dominant 
lect should place the otherl under re> 
Btrictions and disqualifications which 
should exclude them from all share in 
the government) and from all influence 
, as well as pswer. But it would surely 
be idle to contend that a transitory 
'dissension required, or could justify, a 
permanent and irremovable system of 
coercion. And it would be false in 
point of history, as well as in reason¬ 
ing, to affirm that the religious strug¬ 
gles, which naturally grew outbf such 
an event as the Reformation, must be 
considered as common to all times, and 
as arising out of causes inseparable 
from our nature. 

It is true that in this country, 
and still more in Ireland, from circum¬ 
stances peculiar to these kingdoms, 
religious dissensions raged unabated 
for a longer period than in many other 
parts of the world. But are there no 
instances in which difference of faith 
has been found compatible with stHct 
political union ? Within a few years, 
I believe within thirty years, after the 
first dawn of the Reformation, fend 
while the rest of Europe was yet con¬ 
vulsed with the divisions arising out of 
it, Ihe cantons of Switzerland took 
the sage and generous resolution to 
bury aU religious animosities, and to 
live together as Christians, without re¬ 
gard to difference of sect. In four of 
these cantons the reformed religion 
was adopted; in six the Roman ca¬ 
tholic continued to prevail} in the te- 
mainder,prote8tant8 and catholics were 
mixed in equal proportions; and in the 
diets, in which the general affairs'of 
the union were discussed, the two re¬ 
ligions aitaicably concurred m^he set^ 
tlement of their common ]^tical in¬ 
terests. From about the middle of 
the i6th to the beginning of the Idth 
century, when there was »slight in¬ 
terruption to their harmony, (which 


interruption lasted, however, only for 
a period of six months,) and from 
thence to the time when their inde¬ 
pendence was swallowed ilp in the alU 
devouring gulf of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, did the cantons of Switzerland 
continue to maintain, with this perfect 
religious independence, a perfect and 
cordial political Connexion. 

It may be objected, that however 
this might have been the case with 
states 01 such trifling magnitude as the 
Swiss caatons, there would 
culty in making the applicatio/of the 
same principle to greater statds. But 
what if the same might be shown of 
another and* a larger country ? What 
if it had existed in France itself ? Let 
not my right honourable and learned 
friend suppose that 1 am speaking of 
revolutionary France; or that I, at 
least, am one df those whom he has 
described as borrowing their opinions 
upon this subject from the new philo¬ 
sophy which gave birth to that tre¬ 
mendous and desolating revolution.— 
I flatter myself that 1 am known too 
well to my right honourable and 
learned friend, as I would fain presume 
that I may be to this House, to Jse 
under the necessity of defending my¬ 
self against such an imputation. I 
speak of France iu her ancient, in her 
most glorious times; not only when 
she was a monarchy, but when reigned 
ovey: by the monarch whose name is 
the moat splendid iil her history, and 
the most cherished in the affections of 
mankind. 1 speak of the edict of 
Nantes issued Hfenry IV. After 
sixty years ofhlmoBt uninterrupted 
struggle .between the two conflicting 
religions! a struggle of open and a- 
vevVed war, stained with transactions 
the most disgraceful to human nature ; 
transactions, the memory of which-was 
calculated to keep alive in the hr _ 
of the protestants a jealous suspicion 
of treachery, and an ardent desire of 
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i^venge ; «nd in those of the catholics 
apprehension of merited and merci¬ 
less retaliation. In this state of men’s 
minds in France, differing happily 
from any thing that exists in Ireland, 
did Henry IV. think that he did not 
better provide for the general tranquil- 
lity and safety of the state than by ex¬ 
tending equal political privileges to all 
religious descriptions of his subjects. 
Our squabble and. difficulty here is 
about the admission to a few political 
offices .* Hear, sir, what w^s the en- 
■SRmekj of Henry IV. of France upon 
that siljject. 

“ The better to unite tlte affections 
of all our subj’^ts, as it is our intent 
to do, and to prevent all complaints in 
time to come,— 

“We declare all those who profess 
or may hereafter profess the pretend¬ 
ed reformed religion, capable of hold¬ 
ing and exercising all situations, dig¬ 
nities, offices, ana public trusts what¬ 
soever, royal and seignorial, or belong¬ 
ing to the cities or towns of our said 
kingdom, or to the countries, hiids, 
and lordships in allegiance to us, not¬ 
withstanding any oaths to the con¬ 
trary, and to be indifferently admitted 
and received into such places; and our 
courts of. parliament and other judges 
shall content themselves with enquiring 
into the lives, morals, religion, and ho¬ 
nest conversation of those who are or 
may be invested with offices., as well of 
one religion as anpjther^ f,vithout exact¬ 
ing, apy other oath from them than 
that iif the exercise of their charge, 
they will well and faithfully serve Uie 
king, and keep the oidinances, sucli as 
they have been observed heretofpre. 
And as to such of .the said situations, 
trusts,' and offices, as ^i-e in Our own 
gift^ any vacancy arising .therein shall 
be filled up, indifferently and without 
^8tinf:iion, by any person capable of 
mipg the same; as being a thing 
'vhi^ t^nds to the uniting of all our 


subjects. It is our intention likewise, 
that tlmse of the reformed religion 
may be admitted into aU councils, de¬ 
liberations, meetings, and functions, 
which belong to the situations above 
mentioned, without the possibility of 
their being, on account 6f their said 
religion, rejected or prevented from 
enjoying the same.** 

“ Such, then, was the opinion of 
one of the greatest monarchs that ever 
r^gned over that or any other nation, ■ 
in times when* he had not barely to ^ 
calculate upon possible, disturbance 
and discontent, but to encounter open 
opposition. His opinion is thus prac¬ 
tically shewn to have been, that even 
in such circumstances, the best course 
of proceeding was by conciliation* 
This was his notion of tranquillising a 
country. Such an authority is surely 
not to be despised^ And, however 
difficult it may have been found, in 
times of so much turbulence, to act 
fully up to the spirit of this benevo¬ 
lent edict, and to hold the balance of 
impartial toleration with a steady hand, 
yet no man who compares the period 
during which the edict of Nantes was 
in force, with that which succeeded 
its revocation by Louis XIV., will 
venture to state that the system of to¬ 
leration tended to cramp the energies, 
and blight the prosperity of that king¬ 
dom. If the reign of Louis XIV. is 
always cited as the epoch during which 
the glory of the French monarchy was 
maUired, if his court was at once the 
model and the terror of Europe,—it 
is from that period of his teign, when, 
under the influence of a mistress and a 
confessor, he repealed the edict of 
Nantes, .and became the persecutor of 
his subjects, that are are to date the 
declinelNi^Aat glory. , « 

“ It is a singular fact, however, that, 
independently of the edict of Nantes, 
and even^fter its revocation, France 
was aUowed to . benefit by services. 
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such as wc consider as incompatible 
with the lutfety of the dominant reli* 
gion. Sully was placed atlthe head 
of her councils; TurennC} Schomberg) 
and Saxe, were entrusted with the 
command of her armies. 

** What is it—^is there any thing 
which makes intolerance more natural, 
or more necessary to this country ? Is 
it that a free State must necessarily be 
more rigorous in withholding political 
•privileges on account of religious opi¬ 
nions, than a government purely mo¬ 
narchical ? I have referred to the his¬ 
tory of other countries to show tlie 
unsoundness of tlie proposition, that 
difference of religious opinions is in¬ 
compatible with political equality. 
Our own history will show, that, so 
far from a contrary system being ab¬ 
solutely natural and necessary to this 
country, so far frgm its either being 
indigenous to the soil, or growing out 
of the freedom of our constitution, 
our restrictions upon the Roman ca¬ 
tholic religion have' generally origina¬ 
ted in causes external to this country. * 
I infer, that in proportion as those 
causes cease to operate, the. ncccssiliy 
of those restrictions, and consequently 
their justification, has become less 
strong. 

** l*rom the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion, during the remainder of the 16th, 
and part of the following century, a 
considerable portion of the continent 
was agitated by wars and quarrels of 
religion. From the time when this 
• country finally adopted the reformed 
religion, ttft British government lost 
no opportunity of expressing its sym¬ 
pathy with those professing the'Same 
creed in foreign states, soi^etimes in* 

, terfering in their favour by negocia- 
tions, and sometimes'assistin^iftm by 
^artns; and it was in its t^im exposed 
to the machinations of foreign powers 
of the catholic persuasion, to the - 
vengeance and intrigue o( the cathoHe 
cl^urchf In this state of things t1^ 


government naturally entertained a 
strong and just jealousy of its own ca¬ 
tholic subjects; and accordingly we 
find every attack upon thfe crown of 
England, whether by the arms of a 
fo eign catholic power, or by the spi¬ 
ritual bead’ of the catholic church, fol¬ 
lowed by new‘and more rigorous re¬ 
strictions upon tl& catholics of these 
kingdoms. In Ireland especially, 
where the'Reformation did not make 
its way, where it must be confessed 
that little^pains were taken to 
gate it, in Ireland, which both from 
the predominance of the cathoic reli¬ 
gion, and from its being the most vul¬ 
nerable point of the British empire, 
was chiefly the scene of foreign in¬ 
trigue, and the point of foreign attack, 
these restrictions were multiplicxf and 
enforced with peculiar severity. 

From the reign of Elizabeth down¬ 
wards even to tile present reign, the 
statute-book exhibits a series of penal 
provisions, rendered necessary, or as¬ 
sumed to be so, for the purpose of 
keeping down catholic disaifection ; a 
disaffection of which the dread 
pears uniformly to have increased in 
proportion to extern^ danger. The 
war of Philip against Elizabeth, and 
that which followed the Revolution in 
1688, were alike- the era and the oc¬ 
casion of new penal restrictians upon 
Ireland. But is it not equally true, 
that the abatement oPexternal danger 
has auowed a proportionate relaxation 
in the system of internal jealousy and 
restraint ? Was it not reasonable that 
it should do so ^ ^yidiias not the fact 
been conformable to the reason of the 
thing * 

“ fft 1685, the period of the revo¬ 
cation of the edict of Nantes, the 
"shores of this country were covered, 
with a multitude of fughiires from 
France, imploring asylum and ^rdtCE^ 
tion : Fugitives df wjhut descnplibii'It 
Protestant clergy." Fifing from wKat ? 
A popish persecution. When the 
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tpirit of popish persecution was thus 
active abroad, we naturally increased 
our guards and securities against a si¬ 
milar spirit at home. In 1793 again 
our shores are covered with a banish¬ 
ed clergy. Of what persuasion ? Ro¬ 
man catnolic. Flying from what ? An 
atheistical persecution.—Were these 
events calculated to produce similar 
impressions ? Or did they call for si¬ 
milar precautions ? Undoubtedly they 
<did not. And blind indeed must those 
AAFfqns be to the signs of cthe timbs, 
who ^ould apply to cases so different 
the sskne reasoning, or act upon them 
by an undistinguishing and inflexible 
rde of conduct. 

** But, sir, we did not so reason or 
to act. The year 1793, the period to 
which I have last referred, when the 
dissension of catholic and protestant 
■appeared to be swallowed up in the 
wider difference between Christian and 
anti-christian :—that was the period 
chosen, and wisely chosen, by the 
crown, for recommending to the legis¬ 
lature of Ireland, the relaxation of the 
praal laws against the Irish catholics. 
The lesser danger disappeared before 
the greater; and the restraints which 
WCTe no-longer necessary, were pro¬ 
perly considered as no longer just. 

** As much was done for the Irish 
catholics at this period as' perhaps 
could be done, while England and Ire¬ 
land continued separate kingdoms. 
The question of admission into politi¬ 
cal omce was wisely, if not of necessi¬ 
ty, deferred till after the Union. The 
Union happily did^away that argu¬ 
ment from numbers, which, in my 
judgment, has been always as unwisely 
urged on one side of this question, as 
unfairly answered on the other. Mosr 
unwisely is it urged by the friends of 
the catholics; for the boast of num- 
thers' sounds too like an attempt at in¬ 
timidation ; but most unfairly is it 
held out on the other side, to intimi¬ 
date us the other way, and to induce 


us to withhold even what it mij^ht be 
right to grant, hecauSb the claimants 
form a la‘^ge proportion of our popu¬ 
lation. 

“ The Union, however, puts an end 
to the danger of this argument, with¬ 
out destroying whatever is its legiti¬ 
mate force. l‘he numbers of the Irish 
catholics, merged in the whole popu¬ 
lation of the united kingdom, have 
ceased to be formidable from their re¬ 
lative, without ceasing to be respecta¬ 
ble from their positive amount. ^ 

** Such being the advantage derived 
to this question from the Union, I 
confess I am astonished to find, that 
some among the catholics cajll for a 
repeal of the Union ; and that an ho¬ 
nourable gentleman, a strenuous advo¬ 
cate of the catholic cause, has given 
notice of a motion to that effect,— 
Repeal the Union S Restore the hep¬ 
tarchy as soon!—The measure itself 
is simply impossible. But with such 
a question depending in the House, I 
doubt how far it is possible td enter¬ 
tain the consideration of the present 
subject to any useful purpose. For, 
suppose the honourable gentleman to 
succeed in procuring the repeal of the 
Union, not only might it become un¬ 
safe to concede the catholic claims at 
all, but in this House we could not 
even discus^ them with propriety. 
This.House could not presume to de¬ 
termine on a subject which would then 
belong to separate Ireland alone. 

** Scarcely less unfair than the use 
of the argument derived from num¬ 
bers, is that which is often made of 
the concessions heretofore granted to 
the catholics by the legislature. It is 
affirmed, that those concessions have 
been j!X|prted in times of trouble and 
danger { that advantage has been ta¬ 
ken of the distresses oi the crown, to 
bring forward claims at the moment 
when it had no means of resisting 
them. Nothing can .be more untrue 
♦ban this statement j which proceeds 
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entirely on a confusioa between the 
claims of Ireland, as against England, 
and those of the catholics of Ireland, 
which are totally different things. I 
xyill not now errter into any enquiry, 
whether the concessions made to Ire¬ 
land in 1782, were or were not wrung 
from the British government by the 
necessities and difficulties of the times. 
It is sufficiepf to remark, that those 
concessions were not concessions to 
the catholics, but to the protestant 
arliament of Ireland; that in the 
oasted adjustment (as it was called) 
of 1782, not one word was contained 
which ameliorated the situation of the 
catholics, or in any decree affected 
their interests. So far is it from being 
true, that what has been granted to 
them has been granted to menace, 
that it has not, in point of fact, been 
granted even to s^plication. Their 
petitions had been rejected by the Irish 
parliament; and the crown afterwards 
voluntarily came forward, and suggest¬ 
ed to that parliament a spontaneous 
compliance with fhe prayers which it 
had previously refused. And to this 
is to be added, that in almost eveny 
statute which has passed to improve 
the situation cf the catholics, their 
uniformly peaceable and loyal conduct 
has been recited in the preamble, as 
occasioning and justifying the conces¬ 
sion. 

** In Iqoking at the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the concessions which have 
thus been made to the catholics, and 
at the state in which they were left at 
the Union,^ill any man contend, that 
the point at which those concessions 
have stopped can have been selected as 
that at which it was seriously intend¬ 
ed they should remain ? Is it not ob¬ 
vious upon the slightest con^efStmn, 
that to have opened the elective fran¬ 
chise to the catholics, and to preclude 
the exercise of it in favour (v candi¬ 
dates of their own persuasion ; that 
t<4have*admitted them to th^ bar, an4 


to exclude them from the bench, 
would, if considered as a permanent 
arrangement, be one of a most per¬ 
verse and dangerous nature f But it 
would be perfectly intelligible that 
such concessions should be made by 
degrees ; and that the consummation 
of them, and especially that the ad¬ 
mission to seats in*the House of Coffli* 
mons, should have been purposely 
postponed till after the Union of the 
two parliaments. 

I protest, if I. were to loo]^ up¬ 
on the arrangement as permaiynt, I 
should doubt whether the seat In the 
House of Commons might not hhve 
been granted with less danger, than 
the right of voting for members, dis¬ 
joined from the eligibility to serve. In 
the iTormer case the conduct of the 
catholic member would have been in¬ 
fluenced and coiftrouled by his pro¬ 
testant constituents ; but the irre¬ 
sponsible exercise of the elective fran¬ 
chise admits of no controul; and, 
powerful as the catholics are, and 
growing daily more and more power¬ 
ful by the growing extent of their 
property, how is it to be supposed 
that the catholic constituents should 
not influence and controul the conduct 
’ of their protestant representative ? It 
was natural to postpone the admission 
into parliament till the Union, lest 
there should be in time a preponde- 
rance^of catholic mem'bers in the local 
parliament of Ivelatld ; but as applied 
to the united parliament, I profess, I 
see no danger from the admission of 
catholic memberIreland, which 
does not arise in aif equal, or in a more 
eminent degree, from the power of re¬ 
turning members being vested in the 
catholic population. 

** Look next to the situation of the 
Irish bar. In proportion as other 
walks of liberal profession are shut let 
the catholics, ‘must the numbers of 
them be greater who will naturally 
flock into the profession of the law. 
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CJompaHng the amooiit of the catho- these causes mdM tatuce promioenty or 
Bcs with that of the protestaflt popu* more universallf adtoowlc^ged by all 
iaftion in Ireland, at no distant lime a thinking Wien, than the existence of 
. great propo'rtion of the bar must be of those ranciful and artificial ban;ier8, 
the catholic persuasion. There is no by which an insuperidile line of sepa^ 
reason on which to presume, that the ration was drawn between the higher 
t^ents of the. catholic barristers will ranks of the community, and idtose 
not be equal to those of their protest* whose wealth, or talents and Krvices, 
ant competitors $ aiid it is in the very might raise them to acquired emineacev 
nature o| things, that so long as the This line was drawn vMth preeiMon, 
cBthtdic population are depressed be* and observed with rigour; but it was 
low the level of their protestant fellow- daawn only in the manners and prejii<- 
H4^je<;*ls, they should feel towards ca(*h dices of society. Here you have esta- 
other ^th the spirit of a sect, and blished it by statute; and established* 
prefertbly throw their business into it against a profession, whose daily 
the hands of those of their, own per- studies are conversant with the.constn 
sua6ions.-~*I hmre the highest opinion tution of states, and with the general 
of the profession of the law; a pro- principles of human society,—whose 
fession which has produced so many daily practme is pf a nature to kindle 
eminent men, ornaments and supports and keep alive.the spirit of aspiring, 
of the state; and which is generally ambition,—whose ^bits and qualities 
characterized as much by liberality as fit them to be leade|^ of the p^ple. 
by talents. But it is no disparagement “ Look forward a few years to the 
of that honourable and able prmession period when the mass of the bar being 
tp say,, that great talents arc won to catholic, and Uie mass of the businesl 
the support of the state by honourable in'their hands, a briefless protestant 
expectations, and by the prospects of must nevei^eless be selected to fill 
just reward. And if the bar of Ire- any vacaniy on the bench. Every one 
land are to be iUiheralizedt (if I may knows wl^is the reciprocal influence, 
use that word to express my meaning,) of an enlightened bench and an 
and their views to be contracted and lightened bar; the mutual check 
deWed, by being confined merely to \;ontroul of authority on the'oiie;^j&,^ 
the acquisition of money, to the ex- and of cqiinion on the other, 
elusion of any object of honourable ceive a state of things ip whicl^ 
distinction—would not the character check should cease to operate on o1 
of the bar be materially altered I ^nd side, by the loss of that eminence 
ought we not scriouMy to consider which is the soul of all authority on 
what might be the danger to the state the bench, conceive a catholic b^ 
from a body of such amlity^and tnflu- pleading to catholic juries, before 
ence, if an impatsahJe limit and barrier judges who have been placed ugop^Vhe 
were to be put to the hopes and exer- ^^^nch, not for tbeir wis4flP>(*but for 
of a generous ambition ? Uieir faitby and imagine what conse- 

-** They who refer to the French quences must foHow ! y.j 
revolution, ,and justly refer to it, as a I do not say thatthi# ia nowihe 
lesson of dreadtul warning, would do case, ft if •pjthsfwise; but I 

well to consider some of the leading am tracing the inpvi^dde (^ex^itioD, in 
i^’nciplei, and predisposing causes, I times to come, of principle .to wych 
will not toy from whioh it arose, bttt the co^essions already ^de to 
by which the mass of the French peo- Roman catholics have given lil^ and 
were prepared for itt Nona^ of ^tivity. I am ooatending agamst the; 
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proposition, that the remaining disa- catholic is to be permitted to hold* 
bilities can be tnaintained for ever, I command over his fellow>8ubjects, of 
am contending that the prificiplea of whatever religion they may be. Can 
the question are principles of expedi- this state of things, in such a state of 
ency and of time ; not'fixed, not im< the world, be permanent ? 
mutable, not eternal, t am contend- « I have heard, indeed, one answer 
ing that the condition of the catholics, to all these arguments, which, as I ob- 
after what has been done for them, served, was hailed with acclamation 
must be necessarily progressive; unless by some gentlemen opposite to me. 
indeed you are prepared to go back It is this ? that the great objects of 
instead of forward. And I ask. Can ambition, whether civil, political, or 
you go back ? • military, from which the catholics are 

« All this may be very much to be niJw excluded, could fall to tfie lo«- 
lamented. It may be unlucky that we only of a few of £he higher classes 
are brought into a situation in which among them ; and that it is mci pre.. 
we cannot stand still, and in which we tence to suppose that the influence of 
can Neither go on nor recede with their disappointment and discontent 
safety. I am not of that opinion : can affect the body of the people. O! 
but .that opinion I am not now argu- profound ignorance of human nature! 
ing ; nor am I bound to argue it. I As if the objects of honourable ambil 
am only arguing that such is the state tion operated as incitements only to 
of things, howeveijiit may have become those who may have been proved by a 
so; whether by negligence, or by im- calculation of chances to have a reason- 
policy, or by a just and provident de- able hope of attaining them ! As if the 
sign A practical statesman will take aspiration after things too high to be 
things as he finds them; and wHl within the reach of probable” achieve- 
adapt his measures to what he finds, ment, were not the surest pled^ of 
instead of lamenting over irretrievable excellence, even in the discharge of in¬ 
errors, if errors they be, and wishing ferior duties! As if the single lord 
their consequences reversed and un- chancellorship, which it is so many 
done. thousand to one that any given indi- 

« Look next at your army. War is vidual does not reach, were not yet 
not now, as it has been in former that which fills your bar, and throngs 
times, an occasional and transitory your inns of court with multitudes of 
evil. It must be c'onsidered, in the men, capable of discharging its func- 
present state of Europe, as a perma- tions ^ As if the remcNal of this sin- 
nent habit, as the very element in gle pnxc, though you might show by 
which this country must breathe and irrefragable arithmetic that it did not 
have its being. You have admitted in fact affect the prospects of one man 
catholic oflfcers into your army ; but out of ten thou8and,»w6uld not yet be 
you exclude them from the higher felt as touching *tfnd degrading the 
ranks of it. Your army swarms with whole ! As if, when some climbing 
catholic soldiers. To the Irish militia spirit having nearly reached the top- 
you do not scruple to entrust a part n;ost round of the ladder of ambition, 
of the defence of Great Bcj^^^self. ^as there met by a sentence of perpe- 
Protestant generals, in other countries, tual exclusion, the crowd of his fellow- 
have commanded catholic armies. Fo citizens, who had watched and cheerej^ 
reigners of whose religion we |ake lit- his ascent, would not sympathize in 
tie note, m^y command protestant his final ill success! As if they would 
British ‘soldiers here. But no native not feel, however little pretension they 
vox,. V. TART I. • ' O 
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miglit have themselves to rise to a si- 
mi^ eminence and to experience simi- 
,lar disappointment, that it was some, 
what hard upon their children, and 
their children's children, that they too 
should continue to bear about with 
them in their native land, a brand of 
natural inferiority,^ an inheritable and 
indelible stain like that of cast or 
of colour, not incapacitating them, in¬ 
deed, for the toil of honourable exer¬ 
tion, but precluding them for ever from 
distinction and reward! f ^ 

** But am I therefore prepared to 
concede every thing that is required, 
to concede it without delay, to con¬ 
cede it without condition or limita¬ 
tion ? No such thing. The time when 
the brand of disqualification shall be 
removed; the period or the genera¬ 
tion in which the stain of incapacity 
shall be considered* as worn out or 
washed away, I am not now pretend* 
ing to define. I do not say tnat this 
is the moment; but I do say that it 
is utterly inconceivable to me, that 
aay nian should talk of the present as 
a state of things which can endure for 
ever ; that any man should think that 
we are now arrived at the point at 
which legislative wisdom can stop, and 
expect contented acquiescence ; that 
any man should recommend a vote, 
which is to confirm this state of things, 
and to extinguish the hope of any fu- 
ture change, as\he best mode of tran¬ 
quillizing Ireland. 

** But then the dangers of any fresh 
concession 1 the dangers of a catholic 
chancellor, or ^'cs^hohe general, influ¬ 
enced by the pope*, and the pope in 
the power of Buonaparte! What could 
we look for in such a case, but the 
subversion of the constitution, and the^ 
conquest of the kingdom ? 

** 1 confess I think that those who 
are appalled b^ these terrors, do give 
a rein to their imagination, rather than 
consult their sober judgment. 1 think 
too, that under the influence of an 


imaginary fear, they overlook nearer 
and more substantial dangers. 

<< Th4re have been times, no doubt, 
when (as 1 have already had occasion 
to state) thqtie of community of re¬ 
ligion was stronger than that of Acom- 
mon country ; when the geographer 
might have distinguished the divisions 
of the map of Europe by two colours, 
one denoting the catholic, and the 
other the reformed religion; and when 
file same distinction that described dif¬ 
ferences of faith would have implied: 
at the same time, the respective policy, 
connections, and alliances of the seve¬ 
ral states of Europe. But thanks to 
Buonaparte fur this incidental* good 
arising from his various acts of usur¬ 
pation and atrocity; he has exalted 
and called into action the feelings of 
patriotism, and taught them tp super¬ 
sede that fellowship which grew here¬ 
tofore out of similarity of religious 
profession. The different nations of 
the civilized world may now, as here¬ 
tofore, be characterized by only two 
descriptiqiis—but these descriptions 
are no longer catholic or protestant, 
Ifat French or not French. 

** If leagues have been formed in 
other times of catholic powers, against 
the advancement of the protestant 
cause and interests, while states which 
had embraced the tenets of the re¬ 
formed religion have combined on the 
other hand to reduce the pretensions 
of the ancient and corrupted ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment, let us see how far 
the distinctions, founded upon religi- ’ 
ous diHcrences, would apply to the 
existing state of the world. What is, 
in this respect, the conduct of Buona¬ 
parte, the sovereign of France, the 
successt^of Charlemagne, the eldest 
son ^ ue church ? Is his a catholic 
league ? Is it only with catholic sove¬ 
reigns and catholic states that he forms 
his connections, or to them alone that 
he extends the benefit of wbat he calls 
his protection? Look, I say,*at the 
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map of Europe: see Lutheran Saxony, 
knit to him in alliance ; see Qermany, 
whether reformed or catholic, portion¬ 
ed out at his will; see protestant Den¬ 
mark waiting on his nod, and protest¬ 
ant Sweden shrinking at his frown; 
see Calvinistic Holland swallowed up 
into his empire; Calvinistic Prussia 
trembling at his footstool; and unca¬ 
tholic Russia struggling in his toils ! 
Yet there are those who seem to think, 
tliat the power of the pope is, after 
all, the formidable part of the great 
confederacy which Buonaparte has 
thus arrayed against us;—who, amidst 
a combination thus extensive, thus vio¬ 
lent, and held together by principles 
with which religion (it might be 
thought) has very little to dd, can see 
no real dangers, against which we have 
to guard, but in the debates respecting 
the concordat and fhe liberties of the 
Gallican church there are those 
who apprehend that, weary of ordi¬ 
nary warfare, BuonapartH is about tp 
substitute the thunders of the Vatkan, 
for those of the mere mortal artillery, 
by which he has shaken and subjugated 
continental Europe that after ex¬ 
hausting all terrestrial means of attack, 
he waits only for our consent to the 
catholic petition, to resort to a spiri¬ 
tual assault; to call in the aid of bulls 
and indulgences, and the other ma¬ 
chinery of ecclesiastical hostilities 
• 

, ** Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria 
cqbIi ! 

•* There is, however, one femarkable 
circumstance in the present state of 
Europe, which might suggest to the 
most timid and awe-stricken observer 
of superstitious indications, a doubt at 
least, whether the principle ofwlijf ous 
antipathy be indeed so bus)f in the 
world at this moment as he imagines; 
whether this league of almost all the 
^otestant states of Europe with 
France,, be indeed directed to the ex¬ 
press object of subverting the pro¬ 


testant religion in this country, and 
imposing upon us a catholic hierarchy, 
and a catholic sovereign. In one 
corner of Europe, and in one alone, 
there exists a spirit of resistance to 
France ; and this—singularly enough, 
and as if for the express puipose of 
nishing all notion«of religious differ¬ 
ence mm the quarrel—exists among 
nations the most bigoted to the Ro¬ 
man catholic faith ox all the nations of 
Eyrope, namely, among the inhabi¬ 
tants of tlfe peninsula. They are pre¬ 
cisely the people who most steadily, 
sincerely, and bravely, have oji^osed 
themselves to Buonaparte’s schemes of 
conquest and dominion; an opposi¬ 
tion quite unintelligible, if this be 
really a religious war. What J shall 
it be in the kingdoms the most abject¬ 
ly submitted to th^ papal authority,— 
in the strong-holds of the inquisition 
itself shall it be, that the standard of 
rebellion to the pope, acting (as we 
are taught to apprehend) through the 
instrumentality of Buonaparte, shaU 
be raised, and raised with impunity ?— 
And yet shall we be gravely told, 
that, in the name and authority of the 
pope, Buonaparte will wrest Ireland 
from Great Britain ?—If the pope Can 
conquer for Buonaparte, why does he 
not conquer the peninsula for him ? 
Why IS Spain yet upheld by protestant 
alliance, and Portug^ yet sheltered 
by heretical arms ? A breath of the 
church, a nod* of the tiara, should 
surely dissipate this unnatural, this an¬ 
ti-catholic, combinatiqp. 

«* Fortunately,* 4 lf, in this instance 
we act more wisely than we reason* 
We do not distrust the disposition of 
the nations of the peninsula to oppose 
^ stout resistance to the French power, 
because that power is predominant 
over the pope, who is in bis turn un¬ 
deniably predominant over the spiri¬ 
tual concerns of those nations. Not 
but we know very well that the times 
have been, when that circumstance 
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^q 1<1 have been of great importance 
^nd effect ia the success of the war ; 
b'ut we know that those times are 
pasti—past for every country upon 
earthy it seems, except Ireland ;—and* 
in the name of common sensey why not 
for Ireland too P 

** Well and wisely have we done, in 
imiting ourselves to the cause of those 
pliant and oppressed nations; wisely 
|or our own interest as well as for our 
glory. The page which records our 
efforts in the peninsular war will he 
among the bnghtest in our history. 
But ftrange indeed, and perplexing 
will be the duty of the historian, who 
shall have to blend with those annals 
of courage and renown, a faithful re* 
lation or the fears which prevent ns 
from entertaining the petitions of the 
Irish catholics ; who shall contrast the 
jealousy and suspicion with which we 
regard the population of catholic Ire« 
land, with the fearlessness with which 
we pour forth that population in the 
just cause of catholic Spain. 

« It would really seem as if the 
mighty perils with which we are sur¬ 
rounded, had confused our sense of the 
real nature of our danger. Our dan¬ 
ger is from a mighty deluge which 
threatens to overwhelm us:—hut we 
are crying * Fire!’ as two centuries 
ago. The convulsions of the earth 
have diverted into a new channel that 
Stream which ibrmed the line ^f de¬ 
marcation between the different deno¬ 
minations of mankind:—^but we stand 
hesitating on the brink of the ancient 
channel, which' is left dry, and fancy 
it still impassable.' 

** But any farther concessions to the 
catholics of Ireland, it is contended, 
will lead to the overthrow of the esta^ 
blished church, and therewith to that 
qf the civil coi^stitution. In this part 
qf the argument, it must at least be 
admitted that the onus probandi lies 
with those whb make the assertion; 
By what means, through what pro¬ 


cess, is this extensive mischief to be ef¬ 
fected ?—-Surely thosfe who have so 
clear an apprehension of the danger, 
can in some degree define the mode in 
which it is to he brought upon us. • 

“ The bulk of the catholics are ig¬ 
norant and Unenlightened, says my 
right honourable and learned friend, 
and are under the influence of a priest¬ 
hood, who are subservient to the pope. 

• —Well: hut the power of an unen- 
lightened and ignorant multitude con¬ 
sists in physical force* How will th:){ 
be increased by the admission of some 
of those who would naturally he look¬ 
ed up to by the multitude as their 
leaders, into the advantages of the ci¬ 
vil constitution, into the offices of the 
state, into magistracies of the law; into 
seats in parliament, into commands in 
the army ?—But the danger i? said to 
he in these very admissions. Well: 
then, it must be a danger of a differ¬ 
ent sort—a danger not of force, but 
of reason—a. danger that the catholic 
ihinister will win over his colleagues, 
that? the catholic colonel will seduce 
his regiment, that the catholic mem¬ 
ber will persuade this House to coun¬ 
tenance and bring about this funda¬ 
mental change in the constitution. Is 
it in this way that the mischief is to 
he effected ? 

“ My right honourable and learned 
friend professes not to enter into the 
particular doctrines of the Roman ca¬ 
tholic church, nor even to impute, in « 
these days, to persons of that persua¬ 
sion, the wicked and pestilent tenets' 
which our oath of ' abjuration dis¬ 
claims. On what principle then are 
the fears qf my right honourable and 
learned friend founded ? for surely it 
was in j;cference to those tenets that 
the precautions against the admission 
of catholics into the state were framed. 

** It is' most true that the catholic 
religion^ where predominant, is itself 
of an intolerant character; hut al- 
.though that be so, it does, not folUv , 
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in theory, nor is it true in fact, that in “ I confess, sir, that though I de¬ 
states not catholic, that under protcs- spise not any fears which good men 
tant establishments—thecath^licshave and wise men, like my right honour- 
been found intractable and turbulent able and learned friend, profess to feel, 
subjects. But if such attempts should I cannot contemplate the church of 
be made as my right honourable and England with all tier piety and learn- 
learned friend apprehends, how are ing, with all her just influence, her 
they to be met i By reason ; and if honours arid endowments, and yet ap- 
r that should prove insufficient, by force, prehend that she* wants strength to 
It would be presumptuous in me to defend herself! This is not the tim^ 
recal the attention of my right honour- nor the plac^^o enquire what are the 
able and learned friend (skilled as hg real dangers to which the church.of 
necessarily is in that branch of history England i| exposed; but I thinkf that 
Ar beyond any knowledge of it that whatever they may be, they exist in 
it can have fallen to my lot to acquire) very different causes, and in veiw dif- 
to the history of the primitive chris- ferent quarters, from those rigainst 
tian church, before it became civilly which we are now so loudly called up- 
and politically established, before it on to guard. Not but if any danger 
attracted the protection, and mounted be apprehended to the church of Eng- 
t!ie thVone of the Ctesars. Yet in land, from whatever quarter, 1 for 
looking at this question as a question one,—and this House—^and this coun- 
of reastfli, it is not immaterial to ob- tiy,—will be ready to come forward 
serve, that the preftnsion to exercise, with the most strenuous exertions in 
or to share the sovereign authority, is her support; a support due to her 
not one which the history of the Ro- from the love'and veneration of all to 
man catholic church would authorise whom she administers consolation and 
it to put forward as essential tq^its hope—due even from sectaries them- 
cxistence —Reason, to be sure, avails selves, to a church which, nursed in 
little against force;, but here fort;p persecution, herself learned mercy; 
and reason would be on the same side, a church which, purified and conse- 
And, should the catholics be wicked crated by the blood of martyrs, has 
enough as well as mad enough to at- learned to extend toleration to all con* 
tempt the establishment of their re- scientious dissent; a church riveted in 
ligiun as the religion of the state, the the affections of so large a portion of 
a|lempt must be met and defeated by the community, and inseparably allied 
the same means which would be used with the state, which she sanctifies 
to suppre'ss any other mode of rebel- and gflarantees^ Such a church may 
lion. Let it not be forgotten, how- surely bid defiance to any dangers witn 
ever, all this time, that the question which the change of the civil state of 
is not whether wc shall no\V begin to the Roman catholicsj^from what they 
give to the catholics any rights, in- now are to what thi^^im at being,— 
fluence, and power; we have giv6n can possibly be supposed to threaten 
them the means of acquiring a great her. 

moral force in society ; and the ques- “ But I repeat, the ornts prohandi 
tion riow is, whether we can &<snihtla|;&^ies on those who affirm the cnurch to 
the force that we have bestowed ? and be in danger.—One point, and (so far 
if not, whether we should not do wise- as I recoUect,) one only, has been dis- 
ly to reconcile them to the legitimate tkictly specified by my right honqtff- 
use of ^tbat force by assimilatmg it to able and learned friend. The catho- 
the civijl cohiUtution ? lies would seek to avoid the payment 
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of tithes to the established church, or 
i^ven to obtain them for themselves. 
Now I venture to flatter myself, that 
I can set ,my right honourable and 
learned friend’s mind somewhat more 
at ease upon this point. Presuming 
bis alarm to be—not that the catho¬ 
lics will try to get tithea or any other 
species of property by force { (in that 
case, as I have said, force must be met 
by force; and that case might arise 
just as well to-morrow ^ after the re< 
'peal pf all the remaining disabilities) 
presuming my right honourable and 
learned friend’s alarm to be, that after 
admitsing them into civil office, after 
taking off the bar and brand of re¬ 
ligious incapacity, it will be difficult, 
in point of argument, to insist upon 
their continuing to pay tithes to the 
protestant clergy—^if this be (as I 
hnagpne) the nature of my right ho¬ 
nourable and learned friend’s difficulty, 
1 really fljatter myself that I can in a 
great measure relieve him from it. I 
turn once more to that splendid in¬ 
strument of catholic toleration to 
which 1 have before referred, the.edict 
of Nantes; and close to the article 
which 1 before read, (admitting those 
of the reformed religion to all offices 
civil and political,) 1 find the follow¬ 
ing enactment with respect to the pay¬ 
ment of tithes: 

** Article XXV. 

<( We will and command, that all 
who profess the pretended reformed 
religion, and others who have adhered 
to ueir party ; of what estate, quali¬ 
ty, or condition *s,oever, be held and 
constrained by ail due and reasonable 
means, and under the penalties con¬ 
tained in the edicts already in force on 
this rabject,.to pay and disclmrge the 
usual tithes to the curates and other 
eedesiastics, and to all such to whom 
UMy^y properly belong, according 
,^H|||bsages and custoins of the dif 
flH^rovinces.*^ 


** I think the catholics will have no 
reason to complain, if the edict of 
Nantes taken as the measure and 
mode of protestant concession to them} 
and my right honourable and leaned 
friend sees that, after that model, he 
has nothing to fear for the tithes of 
the established church. 

** Another point upon which my 
right honourable and ^earned friend 
has much insisted is,' the want of ■ the 
security to the crown, arising frona 
the refusal of the catholics of the pro¬ 
posed veto on the nomination of thei* 
bishops. Certainly, it may be matter 
of consideration, whether this would 
not be a reasonable and proper secu¬ 
rity ; and if so, whether it might not 
yet be obtained. In Russia, much 
more than a negative on the iroihina- 
tion of the catholic bishops, by agree¬ 
ment (as £ believe) with the .»ourtof 
Rome, is exercis^ by the emperor, 
the nomination is actually made by 
him. The emperor appoints the bi¬ 
shop, and recommends him to the pqpe 
fortconsecration and ecclesiastical in- 
stitiftion, which are never refused. 1 
know not what could be the pretext 
for withholding the same thing, if 
thought necessary and desirable here. 

But I own it seems to me a great 
error to look at this question as if it 
were to be settled by a tedious and 
intricate negociation between parlia- 
ment and the catholics, as between two 
hostile powers. Thaf is, in my view, 
not the just notion of what ought to 
be an act of legislature. The execu¬ 
tive government must necessarily ar¬ 
range the details of the measure before 
it is recommended to the deliberation 
of pjEU'liament. It is, therefore, that 
I do not think it necessary or nseful 
to^nter here into anydiscussion, as to 
'what might or might not be the pro¬ 
per seenrities under which ai^ farther 
concession miglit be made. Such dis¬ 
cussion 'could only tend to embarrass 
and render more difficult the task of 
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the executive goverament, just as the 
previous suggestion and examination 
of the terms of a treaty of fpeace in 
this House, would embarrass the sub¬ 
sequent arrangement of the articles of 
that treaty out of doors. 

“ I hardly know whether it be ne¬ 
cessary to say a word upon the claim 
of right, as set up, or supposed to be 
set up, by some vehement and wrong¬ 
headed friends of the catholics, a claim! 
utterly untenable, and one which, like 
the question of the repeal of the Unf¬ 
an, hardly admits of being made mat¬ 
ter of argument. It is not at this 
time of day to be made matter of dis¬ 
pute, whether there exists a para¬ 
mount right and duty in the supreme 
power of a state to provide for its own 
coix^rvation. The question is not 
whether it be competent to parliament 
to defend the constitution by exclu¬ 
ding from politiedf office any class or 
description of persona who could not 
be admitted without danger; the 
point in doubt is not whether parlia¬ 
ment has the right to continu^the 
disabilities, but whether or nof the 
causes in which they originated having 
ceased to operate, it might not be 
pedient to strengthen the constitution, 
by admitting four millions of men to a 
participation of its benefits, and to an 
interest in its security, rather than to 
continue an unnecessary guard against 
the shadows of past dangers. As to 
the mode and conditions of their ad¬ 
mission, parliament is to judge. Let 
those conditions be carefully .con¬ 
trived as die wisdom of man, as the 
jealousy or establishment can desire. 
Whatever they shall'be, let parliament 
annex them to'^the booo^ and thsn let 
those to whom the boon is offered, be 
left to accept or reject it, accomp gniyd- 
by these conditions. ^ • . 

** But 1 do not think that.it is in a 
committee of this House, such as is 
proposed to-night, that suth a mea¬ 
sure ran most beneficially originate. 


The catholics themselves do not ap¬ 
pear to be of that opinion, for they 
have announced their intention of w<ut- 
ing till the expiration of fihe restric* 
tions upon the Regent, and of then 
framing and carrying up a petition to 
the throne. In this they appear to 
me to act judiciously. It is by a re^ 
commendation fr^m the throne that 
they have received nearly all the benfl* 
fits that have been conferred on^theot 
during the eoimae of his majesty’s 
rejgn. In tlie delicate and oqpipli- 
cated cirdbmstances of a case involving 
so many interests and so many pre¬ 
judices, and so much detail ofiKonn- 
deration and arrangement, the execOi- 
tive government is alone, adequate to 
prepare and introduce a measure cal¬ 
culated to answer the great object in 
view. A measure so prepared would 
be brought in thq most convenient and 
expedient manner before this House ; 
where it is obvious that questions re¬ 
quiring so much delicacy of manage¬ 
ment cannot be advantageously ms- 
cussed in all their detail. The retrac¬ 
tion of the offered veto is a sufficient 
proof of this proposition. The in¬ 
tention is avowed of petitioning the 
throne : how that petition may be re¬ 
ceived, no man is authorised to con¬ 
jecture : yet there are not wanting 
gnmnds of hope to the catholics, that 
it may be received favourably; in 
such circumstances the warmest friend 
of the measure miglit have allowed 
time for making the experiment, and 
have refrained from bringing the mat¬ 
ter before parliamei^ either to inter¬ 
cept the comiug^gfSce of the throne, 
or to anticipate a disappointment, 
which I know not what right we have 
to presume. 

** No man can be ignorant of the 
prejudices exisdng in many classes of 
the community in this count:i^ a^inst 
the concession of the catholic daims. 
1 can entertain no doubt that these 
prejudices will be gradually overcome 
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hf reflection and reasoning ; because 
fl have the strongest conviction that 
reason is on the side of the conces* 
eibn; and,with time in this country 
reason always makes its way. 

*f But nothing could tend more ef< 
Icctually jto soften these prejudices 
than to see' the question in the hands 
of the executive g 9 vernment; and as 
it is one which, in the present state of 
the world, cannot be put altogether 
aside, 1 do most earnestly hope that 
thos(^ to whom the conduct of the e^> 
ecutive government may b6 dommitted, 
be their individual bias what it may, 
will fitel it a duty to look at this ques> 
tion in all its detail and in all its bear¬ 
ings, but to look at it in all its mag¬ 
nitude also, and forthwith to set about 
the digesting such a plan as may bring 
it into a practical shape for equitable 
and final consideration. 

** The obstacle which existed to 
such a consideration on the part of the 
government, and which I am not asha¬ 
med to say I respected, and would 
have continued to respect, so long as 
•it existed in full force, and which I 
think the catholics themselves ought 
to have respected, in gratitude for for¬ 
mer benefits, in consideration of the 
age, the sufferings, and the virtues of 
the venerable and illustrious person¬ 
age to whom 1 allude, and in deference 
to those conscientious scruples, which 
the catholics, claiming for themselves 
full liberty of conscience, are thomore 
eminently bound to respect in others, 
»that obstacle, I say, being now un¬ 
happily no longer in the way, the go¬ 
vernment (in whateypr hands it may 
be settled) has, in my opinion, no 
longer any ground or any execuse for 
leaving this great question loose, to be 
agitated at thp suggestion of whoever 
may think fit to make a motion upon 
it. They ought to take it into theirs 
own hands. It is, if ever there was 
one, a question of vital interest to the 
•af^y of the empire. 


** That this opportunity may be 
afforded to the executive government, 
I would ny to the catholics, * Do not 
press your claims at the present mo¬ 
ment and with the same view, I 
should have most earnestly wished that 
my noble friend’s motion had not been 
this night brought forward. I know 
how little I am courting popularity 
by these declarations, h make no pro¬ 
fessions of exclusive partiality. 1 wish 
well to the cathohes, as a part of the 
population of the empire. I wish the 
question at rest, not in the way o'* 
victory, but of conciliation ; not by a 
forcible constraint upon the honest 
prejudices of protestants, but by the 
removal of them ; and to that removal 
I confidently look, if the subject be 
brought fairly before the country,'and 
if the conduct of the catholics them¬ 
selves be temperate, prudent, as.d con¬ 
ciliatory. 

** 1 not only do not concur in, but 
I really do not understand the doc¬ 
trine which my right honourable and 
lear^d friend laid down at the conclu¬ 
sion bf his speech, that the admission 
of the catholics into the offices and si¬ 
tuations from which they arc now ex¬ 
cluded, is absolutely forbidden by the 
constitution. How is this more true 
now, than it was true in the year 1793, 
that the constitution then forbade 
their admission into the privileges that 
were then conceded to them ? 

** The constitution of thiff country 
is not, so far as 1 have been taught to 
understand it, a code written out fairly 
in one book, and struck put at one 
heat like the revolutionary constitu¬ 
tions of modern France. The con¬ 
stitution, as established at our revolu¬ 
tion, ris what the constitution was, in 
j}rigciple, before that revolution, with 
such additional safeguards', and secu¬ 
rities for the laws and liberties of the 
country, as the attacks which made 
that reveflutiofi qec^sary, and the dan¬ 
gers which followed it, suggested and 
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prescribed. Our revolution was n6t 
the erection of,a new frame and theory 
of government, but the vinditatiOn and 
renovation of ancient laws; the asser¬ 
tion of ancient franchises ; the confir¬ 
mation of ancient and undoubted privi¬ 
leges and liberties; established long 
•ago, and established, many of them 
{be it remembered,) by the wisdom 
and patriotism of our catholic ances¬ 
tors. 

. ** Nor is it at all more true, th|t 
many of the most disgraceful exclu- 
«ions, and most goading and penal pro¬ 
visions against the catholics, were in 
fact the work of the revolution, or 
even contemporary with it. Reign 
after reign, from the revolution to the 
accession of his present majesty, teem¬ 
ed with more and more severe enact¬ 
ments for keeping down the catholics 
in Ireland. Of these enactments, 
many have been iff the course of his 
majesty^’s beneficent reign repealed. 
How IB it then, that what remains of 
them is fundamental to the consti^- 
tion ? Is it on account of the da^of 
their enactment ? Show that * they 
are all of the date of the revoluti(^n. 
Or it is on account of the date at 
which their repeal is proposed ? 

This then is an objection which 
applies universally to the whole catho¬ 
lic code, as it stood before the relaxa¬ 
tion began, if it applies at all. And 
who is the man bold enough to say, 
that the Catholic code, as it stood fifty 
years ago, was an essential and funda¬ 
mental part of the British constitu¬ 
tion ? , 

“ 1 cannot think, sir, that the Bri¬ 
tish constitution is of this close, nar¬ 
row, and exclusive character. Much 
rather would I describe it as of a ca¬ 
pacity to atomic and embrace aU-4£^ ^ 
who, born in the British islai^, prove 
themselves sensible and worthy of its 
blessing; as inviting all the sons of 
the soil, whether of uieit iBritain or 


Ireland, into the shelter of its protect¬ 
ing arms: 

“ Pandenteraque sinus, et tota vestc vo- 
cantem • 

• Cxruleum in {jremium,** 

i 

“ This is the result to which I 
fondly look. Were the present mo¬ 
tion calculated to hasten that results 
it should have my hearty concurrehcei 
But thinking it, for the reasons which, 
1 have stated, much rather calculated 
tQ defer any such result, by mixing 
the great question to which it in part 
refers, with circumstances of tempo¬ 
rary and I hope transient irrit^on, I 
must give my vote against it.*' 

The* motion of Lord Donough- 
more drew from the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley the following reflections on this 
great question. He declared, ** That 
he approached the interesting cause of 
the Roman catholics with a solicitude 
for its success which could not be sur¬ 
passed, even by the ardour of the no¬ 
ble earl. From the first dawii of his 
reason to the present hour, his anxiety 
for the effectual relief of the Roman 
catholics of Ireland had been the warm 
sentiment of his heart, confirmed and 
animated by successive experience and 
reflection, and by the deliberate exer¬ 
cise of his judgment, not unaccustom¬ 
ed to the practical consideration of 
great affairs of state; he was born, 
bred, and educated in,those'principles 
of rational liberality, equally remote 
from intolerant bigotry, and from li¬ 
centious disregard of established or¬ 
der- He had alwa^g^uppbrted every 
former proposal-for the relief of the 
Roman catholics; if for a moment, 
in a period of peculiar and extraordi¬ 
nary embarrassment, he had suspended 
the active exertion of his opinions on' 
this subject, the suspense had bee;) to 
him most painful and irksome j it had 
been occasioned merely by a convlb- 
tion« that more danger was to be ap- 
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<pK^famded to the Roman catholica, irrational. The argument must be 
ud to the state, from a premature at- disarrayed, and brought down from 
tempt to urge their just claim, than the pomp«and ostentation of right on 
from a pru4ent delay of that claim, in one side, and from the intemperate 
submission to the character and cir- fury of bigotted passion on the other; 
cumstances of the times. and the path of discretion must be 

** It was necessary, however, to ex- sought between the extremes of zeal, 
plain distinctly the foundations and li- ** His noble friend (the Earl of 
mtts of his opinions on the claim of the Aberdeen) for whom, from grateful 
Roman catholics, because he appre- remembrance of revered friendship and 
bended, that he did not agree with of indelible affection, he entertained a 
any of the declared champions in this sincere regard, and whose excellent 
conflu't. , speech would have delighted the hind 

“ The heat of the contehtion had heart of the illustrious statesman, (Mr 
exaggerated and distorted the true Pitt, under whose tutelary care he had 
and nVitural character of this question been educated) had most justly said, 
on both sides of the argument. that the question upon the claim of 

** On the part of the Roman catho- the Roman catholics, was a mere ques- 
lics, the claim had been armed with all tion of state expediency, 
the violence and terror of indisputable “ 'Phis was a correct view of that 
light, spurning all accompanying con- great and important question, and 
dition, all previous /lonsideration, all Lord Wellesley expressed hi^ entire 
provident, amicable delay. concurrence in that^ part of his noble 

“ The demand issued forth in the friend s sentiments, 
array of war, and no alternative ap- “ Toleration is the intermediate 
peared, but submission or battle. point between persecution and encou- 

** On the other side, every delay of ragw^nent. The precise limits of the 
R peremptory sentence of eternal ex- principles of persecution, of toleration, 
elusion was represented, as perilous to and of encouragement, cannot, how- 
our civil, and nearly sacrilegious to- ever, be accurately drawn by any ab- 
wards our religious establishments; stract deBnitioii. These boundaries 
all conditions were ridiculed, as nuga- cannot otherwise be ascertained, than 
tory or impossible ; all previous'eon- by reference to the relative situations 
sideration was deprecated, as an artful of the parties, and to the circumstances 
plot formed to inflame the expecta- of the times^ and to the condition of 
tions and demnpds of the catholics, the state, 

and to damp the zeal of the defenders ** One maxim is clear and unde- 
of our establishments in church and niable; that every state possesses a 
•tate. right to restrain whatever is dangerous 

“ The restraint imposed by statute to its security ; no sect, no individual, ‘ 
on the Roman'"ciCtjiiolics was assirted can assert as a claim of right against 
to be in itself a positive good; a ve- the state, the relaxation of any re- 
nenible and sacred institution ; it was straint, of which the continuance is 
consecrated as an essential article of required for the safety of the commu- 
our faith; not a safeguard to be re-^ts^iS^ 

spected and preserved, merely for the Oh the other hand, eveiy re- 
temporary security of the altar, but str^nt, excluding any description of 
tile very altar and ark of our religion, the subjects of .any state from the en- 
“ These excesses were violent and joyment'of advantages generally pds- 
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aessed by the community, is itself a 
positive evil; an evil which can wisely 
or justly be ensured, so long only aa 
the probable danger to be apprehend¬ 
ed iron) its removal, ahall evidently 
exceed the certain mischief of its con¬ 
tinuance. 

• ** 'Phe restraint now existing upon 
^jhe Roman catholics is, therefore, in 
itself a positive evil; an imperfection 
in the frame of the empire ; the ques¬ 
tion is, whether this special and parti¬ 
cular imperfection, which separates 
•ne great branch of the people from 
the common benefits of the general 
constitution, is a necessary evil, which 
must be sustained for the universal 
safety of the whole empire, - 

“ No community can be warranted 
by Justice or policy, in extending such 
restraints beyond the strict limits of 
necessity j if real danger requires this 
sacrifice of the inf[)artial and parental 
spirit of any state towards all its sub¬ 
jects, that state, however reluctantly, 
must hold to such restraints, as the 
necessary means of public securit/f* 

“ How does this reasoning ajJply to 
the claim of the Roman catholics of 
Ireland } What justification remuns 
for continuing the restraint of which 
they complain ? Is no mischief felt 
from its continuance ? What danger 
is dreaded from its removal ? What is 
the probable balance of peril between 
its continuance and its removal ? 

** The noble marquis declared, that 
in his judgment, the mischief of con¬ 
tinuing this system of restraint greatly 
overbalanged any danger which could 
be Apprehended from reverting to the 
more liberal, more mild, moire benig¬ 
nant, and auspicious policy, which had 
adorned the earlier periods of hjs. ma¬ 
jesty’s reign. The original Sfi^rUy. 
of the penal laws was directed against 
the Roman catholics rather as the 
known instruments and abettors of tW 
sptem of arbitraiy power s(t that era, 
than as the sectaries of a peculiar re¬ 


ligious faith. The papist snccessiou 
to the British throne was dreaded, as 
the certain destruction of our liberties 
and laws, as well as of thp independ¬ 
ence and freedom of Europe ; our ec¬ 
clesiastical establishment was insepa¬ 
rably blended with the foundations of 
our limited monarchy, and of our civil, 
rights; and a bulwark was formed by 
the admirable connection of the whom 
fabric of our constitution, which has 
proved impregnable to every assault of 
domestic or foreign foes. Th^long 
lapse of tftne, the gradual and progres¬ 
sive change of circumstances, have re¬ 
moved the alarm of a papist suifoessor 
to the crown, or of a papist combina¬ 
tion for the introduction of arbitrary 
power. 

The Roman catholics of Ireland 
have not been viewed by the legisla¬ 
ture, as the rca4y instruments of ruin 
to our established constitution. Why 
have they been admitted to the bene¬ 
fits which they now enjoy Why were 
they relieved from the ignominy of 
disherison ? Admitted to the rights 
of property, to the elective franchise, 
to the bar, to the army, to various 
other advantages i Has the benevo¬ 
lence of the state rashly opened to 
them the portals of a constitution, 
of which they are believed to be the 
sworn foes ? Have they been permit¬ 
ted to approach so closely to the 
throne and altar, ui^cr conviction of 
a traitorous conspiracy to destroy 
both ? • 

“ Their lordships must remember 
what has been alrea^ granted to the 
Roman catholic^ ^fore .a just esti¬ 
mate can be formed of the effect, either 
of withholding or of conceding what 
remains under restraint. 

“ Do the Roman catholics of Ire¬ 
land now possess no political power ? 
No person acquainted with that coun¬ 
try would deny that they possess a 
large, almost a predominant share of 
poutical power in Ireland. 
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This fact afforded matter of deep re- 
leciion; it must be the policy of every 
wise state, to connect all descriptions 
of persons, possessing political powers, 
witli the general frame of the*commu- 
niCy, to mix and blend their individual 
pursuits with the common interests of 
the state, and to attach them by the 
powerful ties of honourable ambition 
aVid honest gain to the established 
order of the government. 

** A body, possessing great politi¬ 
cal power, but separated from the 
•tate by special exclusions" and re¬ 
straints; individual aitibition extin- 
gaisbd^; individual interest abridged; 
uninfluenced by the government; ex- 
ercising an influence, which the go- 
wrnment can neither extend nor dimi¬ 
nish dissociated from all the esta- 
Uishments, civil, military, and reli¬ 
gious, but yet holding an intrinsic 
weight, which occasionally presses up¬ 
on every establishment—^what must be 
the operation of such a body upon the 
frame of any state ? It must be preju¬ 
dicial to public order and tranquillity, 
because its action is not coincident 
with the ordinary movement of the 
state, not regulated by the same prin¬ 
ciples, nor touched and moved by the 
same means, nor directed to the same 
ends. 

•• It would appear to be wisdom in 
any state to endeavour to associate 
such a body with the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of the established governilient, 
by infusing the same principles of con¬ 
nection, winch unite and harmonise all 
the parts of the qpmmunity, and which 
form the peculiar strength and beauty 
of the British constitution. It was 
not so much a question whether addi¬ 
tional political power should be given 
to the Roman catholics of Ireland, as 
whether they should now be refused 
those appendages to their present po¬ 
litical power, which would identify it's 
exercise with the interests of the state, 
aad would cemstj^ute the bonds and 


pledges o’ attachment to the govern¬ 
ment, and the ties of union with the 
commonv^caltli. The action and force 
of our happy constitution depend uf- 
on a similar principle, which coni- 
bines individual interests in the gene¬ 
ral preservation of order, and mixes 
and blends each part in the harmony 
of the whole. It is a wild theory to 
suppose, that the balanOe of the Bri¬ 
tish constitution is maintained mcr'ely 
bv the mutual check and collision of 
the great branches of political power, 
of which it is composed. The result 
of such a scheme must be either per¬ 
petual discord and disorder, or the 
total stagnation of the vital powers of 
the government, and the inaction and 
final decay of the whole system. But 
this conflict is prevented by the inter¬ 
vention of individual interests ; with¬ 
out injuring the principles of ihonar- 
chy,aristocracy,andMemocracy, which 
constitute the foundations of the go¬ 
vernment, the mildness of our laws, 
and the character of our nation, have 
tem|)ered these apparently discordant 
materials into ‘a system of the most 
regular and uniform action. 

** The House of Lords is connect¬ 
ed with the House of Commons, with 
the people, and with the crown, by 
many tics of common interest, mitiga¬ 
ting the theoretical notion of aristo¬ 
cracy, which has been described as 
the sole constituent principle of this 
assembly. In the constitution of the 
House of Commons, the same tempe¬ 
rature may be observed; and even the 
imperial erdwn of these rea^,ms is inti¬ 
mately blended with the interests of 
the nobility, of the gentry, and of the 
people. The great principles of the 
constitution are, in fact, to be traced 
frame of each branch of the 
legislature, as well as in the combina¬ 
tion of the whole ; and the happy in¬ 
termixture of individual interests, the 
common fi^ht of the whole people to 
a participation' in all the hoAoqrs and 
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advantages of the state, ar? the vital 
energies, the 8oul and spiait of the 
British constitution. The present 
condition of the Roman catholics of 
Ireland is anomalous in this constitu¬ 
tion, and repugnant to the policy of 
.any wise state. The restraint which 
^till exists, cements and embodies dis¬ 
content, witf<>ut impairing the force 
or activity of political power. Per¬ 
haps the restraint itself tends to in¬ 
crease the power of the body on whicfti 
acts, by concentrating its entire 
energy in a narrow space, and by pre¬ 
cluding the interposition of any colla¬ 
teral interest or influence. The Ro¬ 
man catholics of Ireland are now 
bound together by these impolitic re¬ 
straints, in a distinct community, na¬ 
turally adverse to the establishment 
whieh^excludcs them. Remove this 
restraint, and yoi#dissolve the tics of 
discontent; you disperse the senti¬ 
ments of disalFtction ; and you intro¬ 
duce the powerful motives of indivi¬ 
dual interest, to counteract any c^- 
bination against an establishment, 
which oflers so many immediate ad¬ 
vantages of emolument and honodr. 
The danger to the protestaut establish¬ 
ment in Ireland is now considerable, 
and must increase with the natural 
augmentation of the power and wealth 
of the Roman catholics, and with the 
necessary augmentation of their dis¬ 
content, .under the protracted conti¬ 
nuance of this invidious system of ex¬ 
clusion. 

Their increasing property in land 
and •comm’fercial wealth, their increa¬ 
sing numbers in the army and at the 
bar, their increasing influence of.every 
description, while tliey shall remain an 
alienated and distinct coromunity^j^aust, 
be forraid^ble to the estakbshment 
which perseveres in rejecting their 
solicitations for admission into ks 
bosom. • 

^ “ Their compacted strength must 
‘-c directed against thp' protestant 


establishment, until a better poricf 
shall incorporate th# Roman catholic 
interests with the protestant power» 
by removing the odious obstacles which 
now preclude the Roman catholkra 
from pursuing those objects of ambi¬ 
tion and interest, which are open to 
other subjects of (he crown. 

** The noble marquis insisted tha(, 
the removal of the restraints of whk^ 
the Roman catholics of Ireland com¬ 
plained, could not be dangerov to 
the protAtant establishment in Ire¬ 
land. He asserted, that this liberal 
and salutary measure was indilj^eosa-i 
bly necessary for the security of the' 
protestant establishment in Ireland^ 
which could never be safe while suck 
a force of discontent was arrayed a- 
gainst it; that force would be disarnh- 
cd most effectual^, by abolishing the 
causes of dissatisfaction, and the bar¬ 
riers of exclusion. 

** It has been suggested, that no. 
hope could be entertained of appea¬ 
sing the Roman catholics of Ireland; 
that their demands had increased with 
the concessions already made to them ; 
and that thrir ambition, lust of power,, 
of emolument, and dominion, were in¬ 
ordinate, boundless, and insatiablc- 
Wbat was the proof ? They had beeK 
admitted to the right of property, and 
to the elective franchise, and they, 
were so insatiate as (o aspire to the 
capacity of representing in parliament 
the property which they possessed* 
They had been admitted to the bar, 
and they wished to serve the crown ; 
to be of the king’t^ counsel; to be¬ 
come judges and chancellors ;—and 
these extravagant desires were deemed 
certain proofs of hostility arainst the 
state* Because they wi8he|. to serve 
the crown, they must intend to destroy 
it; they could not desire to reach the 
seals for any other purpose than*to 
overthrow the throne. They, were 
permitted to hold commissions in the. 
army j they had served with valour 
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and glory; fihed^ ,ticir blood in the 
cause of their ki% and country ; be* 
hdd 'the inspiring example of their 
own native countrymen, leading Bri¬ 
tish armies against the common ene¬ 
my, and arresting the progress of 
France in the fuU career of her fury; 
and they were infected with the cri¬ 
minal ambition of desiring to emulate 
the illustrious sons of Ireland, under 
whom they had fought, and bled, and 
COnqrsred; of hoping, ultimately, to 
direct the armies in which they had so 
gloriously served; and to devote to 
,Uimr Aiuntry, in the command of her 
troops, those attainments, which they 
had laboriously acquired in the subal¬ 
tern branches of her service. 

« Were these unreasonable or in¬ 
ordinate desires i Was this criminal 
ambition ? r 

“ These wishes were the most sub¬ 
stantial proofs that the Roman catho¬ 
lics entertained a true estimate of the 
value of the concessions which had 
already been made to them, and a just 
sense of the constitutional use of those 
advantages. Was it to be argued, 
that because the Roman catholics were 
sensible to the same emotions of ho¬ 
nourable ambition and public glory, 
which similar causes, and similar situa¬ 
tions, had raised in all other breasts, 
they most have conspired the usurpa¬ 
tion of the government of their coun- 
tiy. The legislature itself had ex¬ 
cited these sentiments, which were the 
natur^ fruits of former concessions. 
Because the legislature had halted in 
its course, and nadcnot pursued with 
steadiness the progressive policy of 
generosity to the catholics, in which 
it had advanced so far, was it just to 
reprove ^em for the necessary effect 
of a powerRil cause, which they had 
■not .originated, and which they could 
Nikol! contronl i 

“ Lord Wellesley, therefore, could 
no^ censure the solicitude of the Ro¬ 
man catholics to obtain those addi¬ 


tional advantages, which naturally 
grew out of past concessions, and 
which were almost the necessary result 
of former gifts. From this dii^osi- 
tion, he inferred no defect ofwatitud# 
or excess of expectation. The senti¬ 
ment thus displayed by the Roman- 
catholics was implanted in the human- 
heart, and congenial to^the spirit of 
every free constitution. 

^ ** The noble earl would thus per¬ 
ceive, that Lord Wellesley*8 opinions 
on the condition and claims of the 
catholics were substantially the same 
as his lordship’s. He trusted that he 
should not be accused of a spirit of 
procrastination or delusion, if ne now 
objected to enter into the committee 
for the purpose of instantaneously 
abolishing the restraints under which 
the Roman catholics of Ireland la¬ 
boured. ^ 

** The claim of that body now ap¬ 
pears under circumstances of peculiar 
disfavour; clad in the terrific armour 
of'Hght, accompanied by a defiance of 
the mgal authority of the state, by a 
premeditated outrage upon the law of 
the land, and by the most insulting 
and contumelious spirit of intemperate 
menace. 'v 

•*To a claim of such an aspec^ 
parliament cannot yield, even with 
justice to the claimants; it would 
prove a perilous gift to them, to con¬ 
cede any portion of the dignity and 
honour of parliament, which must be 
sacrificed, if, in the present moment, 
their lordships should submit to the 
temper and tone, in which these’ de¬ 
mands had been urged in Ireland, and 
to the violence with which they had 
been supported in open resistance to 
^poit'Uiate gbvernment, 

« Th(f trials of the offenders against 
the law were still in progress in Ire¬ 
land ; and the course of justice E-'em- 
ed to hAVe suspended for a season, in 
that country, the active solicitations 
of those who had hitherto conducted*" 
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the affairs of the Roman (atholics. 
Even they seemed to have determined, 
that the present moment was not suit¬ 
ed to the discussion of this great 
question; and that time must be given 
for the return of tranquillity, before 
•the voice of petition could again be 
iieard in a tone duly adapted to the 
solemnity of tihe occasion. 

Why then did the noble earl now 
press their lordships to a decision ? 
After all the rage and tumult of tlfe 
•ontest in Ireland, the storm has 
paused, and an interval of repose and 
quiet has succeeded by common con¬ 
sent, as the necessary preparation of 
temper for the important deliberation 
which now approaclies. Let not the 
nobl& earl prematurely interrupt this 
calm ; on the other hand, let not their 
lordships suffer this vital question to 
remain dormant, cfttil reviving impa¬ 
tience shall again awaken the tempest 
of passioUi The claims of the Roman 
catholics of Ireland demand early con¬ 
sideration ; in every view, for evrfy 
interest, for every opinion, for every 
party, the early consideration of the 
question is indispensably necessary. * 

“ That consideration Lord Welles¬ 
ley would meet with every favourable 
inclination to the Roman catholic 
cause, but with a determination to 
tread the ground of concession with 
circumspection and caution; to exa¬ 
mine the'most favourabk mode and 
• time of removing the existing restraints; 
to provide the securities vmich might 
'be requisite for the protection of our 
sacred establishments in church and 
state, and to consider every other be¬ 
neficial arrangement which could tend 
to give additional happiness to Ire¬ 
land, or additional strength to th&fm- 
pire in a settlement of such inUfest ah'd 
importance. 

“ He would not advise the king, 
or the prince, to bow the pit>te8tant 
sceptre of the realm to any fictitious 
tensions* of right, however arrayed 


with violence, or enforced by clamonr 5 
nor would he lend his hand to close 
the gates of the constitution against 
any class of his mmesty’s faithful sub¬ 
jects ; nor would he presume to pro« 
claim a sentence of irrevocable excfal- 
sion against a large portion of the po¬ 
pulation of the empire, under colour 
of pure zeal for the protestant esta¬ 
blishment. In real affection and ve¬ 
neration for that establishment, he 
yielded to none of those whoseszedl 
had been *80 conspicuous. The pro¬ 
testant establishment in church and 
state was, indeed, the great siburitf 
of all our public happiness and wel¬ 
fare. Whatever protection of persons 
or property was enjoyed by any class 
of subjects, by any sect of religion, 
whatever civil or religious hberty ex¬ 
isted among us, originated from the 
protestant establishment^ was guarded 
and preserved by it, would fiourish 
with its prosperity, and decline with 
its decay All sects, all parties, civil 
and religious, are concerned in the 
preservation of this great bulwark of 
the community. It is the safeguard 
of the subject, as well as of the crown ; 
connecting the purity and moderation' 
of our reformed church with the re¬ 
gulated freedom of the people, and 
with the temperate spirit of our limit-' 
ed monarchy. To this refuge all hav6 
resorted, in the dreadful visitations of 
confiAion, by ^hich the order and li¬ 
berty of this country have been so oft¬ 
en disturbed; and under this hallowed 
altar all sects have foiy;id shelter from 
despotism or licentiousness; 

** Hue tandem concede—Hsc Ara tae- 
bitur Omnes, 

Aat moriere simuL”— 

** If it could be credited that the 
Roman catholics of Ireland had con¬ 
ceived the frantic imagination of sub¬ 
verting the fair fabric of the protest- 
ant constitution of the realm, and of 
erecting a papist statey (of whatever 
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form) on the ruins of our laws, liber> 
ties, and religion, this argument would 
assume a very different aspect; the 
point at issue would then be, not what 
their lordships should concede, but to 
what extremity the indignant power of 
the government should be urged a- 
gainst a conspiracyc of such unexam¬ 
pled atrocity. But even the impru¬ 
dent management of the Roman catho¬ 
lic cause in Ireland, (however repre- 
hena^le) discloses a spirit utterly jn- 
compatible with such a sus{>icion. It 
is evident that the ambition, the desii-c 
of gal^'-, the restless solicitations of the 
Roman catholics, arc all directed to 
advancement under the protestant con- 
atitution. They are jealous not of 
our establishment, but of their exclu¬ 
sion from its benefits ; they desire not 
to destroy it, but tp enjoy its advan¬ 
tages ; they are aware that its destruc¬ 
tion would expose them to evils of far 
greater magnitude than those which 
they now endure. But they behold 
many benefits abundantly showered 
upon others, and forbidden to them ; 
and they complain not of the exist¬ 
ence, but of the partiality of our hap¬ 
py constitution. If this view of the 
temper of the Roman catholics was 
erroneous. Lord Wellesley admitted 
that much of his reasoning was incor¬ 
rect. 

“ But if he bad truly described the 
lentiments of the great body of the 
Homan catholics of Ireland, fairly sta¬ 
ted their interests, and justly urged 
their claims, let them come forth and 
vindicate thcmselV^Svagainst their ovmi 
leaders, who had tainted the purity of 
this great cause with faction, turbu¬ 
lence, and disorder. 

“ An interval might now be expect-, 
cd of comparative tranquillity; let the 
Roman catholics of Ireland employ 
that interval, not in devising new means 
of violating or evading the laws, or of 
insulting and vexing the legal govern¬ 
ment; not in fortifying their claims 


with ne\C armaments of right, or me¬ 
naces of iforce; but in composing and 
allaying the ferment so unpropitious 
to the favourable settlement of this 
question. 

“ Instead of accumulating causes of 
irritation, let them endeavour to mitir 
gate prejudices and, jealousies which 
have been exasperated, by the recent 
indiscretion of their own management. 
Let them manifest a sincere desire to 
ftirnish to their protestant brethren 
every reasonable pledge of attachme^ 
to the established constitution, and 
every practicable security for its sta¬ 
bility and prosperity. In soliciting 
the favour of the law, let them display 
a spirit of obedience to the law, and a 
disposition to submit with reverence 
to legal authority. 

“ May these admonitions recei¬ 
ved in the conciliatory spirit in which 
they are uttered; and may a return¬ 
ing sense of duty and affection avert 
the perils of civil discoid, restore the 
disturbed temper of the nation, and 
enable parliament"to consider without 
passion, and to decide with dignity a 
Question vital to the safety and peace, 
to the honour and glory of the em¬ 
pire.’* 

The Earl of Liverpool, on a subse¬ 
quent occasion, and in answer to an 
able speech of the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s on this important subject, spoke 
as follows:—“ My lords, my noble 
friend has commenced his speech by , 
railing on your lordships, whatever 
may be the ultimate decision of this 
question, to go into a cominittee upon 
the subject. My view of the subject 
is so different from that of my noble 
friend, in every point, that I have no 
diffi culty in -saying, that upon every 
vi^ which I could take bf the ques¬ 
tion, the motion of the noble lord must 
have my decided negative. 

M)b lords, I certainly do not wish 
or desire any person who may be of 
opinion that out of such a, commitb'''Vj,', 
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benefit would arise, to withbl)Id any 
wish of theirs, upon that pubject. 
But, my lords, 1 do state, as my own 
confident opinion, that from a motion 
such as this, under all the circumstan¬ 
ces of the case, in the present state of 
the country, and in the present temper 
of the catholics, no benefit whatever is 
likely to arise; but on the contrary, 
and it is in that view that I oppose 
this question, taking into considera* 
tion the temper and disposition of thck 
parties, the adoption of this motion 
would be only calculated to alarm the 
established church, and ultimately to 
disappoint the catholics; and there¬ 
fore 1 shall agree in the proposition 
for giving it a decided negative, 

** My noble friend has gone into a 
long and laborious detail upon this 
subject: but I confess that if his ar. 
gument*were just, ^ his view of the 
question were right, 1 would think he 
had less reason for voting to go into 
a committee than almost any person, 
because, if the danger of refusing these 
concessions were as great as he repre¬ 
sents, and the danger of granting them 
so little, the true mode would be to ror 
solve at once on a measure for repealing 
of these tests and disabilities, and to 
put an end to all deliberation upon the 
subject. 

The view which my noble friend 
had taken of this subject is certainly a 
very extended one, and, my lords, I 
^ will endeavour to" fodow him through 
the different grounds which he has ta- 
.ken; and if I misrepresent any opi¬ 
nion pf his,die will do me the justice to 
believe that 1 have not done it wilful¬ 
ly. I am extremely anxious that any 
point which is at issue between us 
should be ascertained with care ; but 
on any point where no difference JoCa 
exist, I shall be willing to avow my 
concurrence with my noble friend. 

“ My lords, without going at pre¬ 
sent into that part of the subject 

^ , YOL..V. FART I. 


which was treated in the commence¬ 
ment of his speech*—without entering 
into any enquiry how far religious es¬ 
tablishments are, or are not; necessary 
to a state—1 believe we shaJl all agree 
that religious establishments do form 
an important part of the government 
and interest of every civilized coun¬ 
try My lords, I So subscribe to the 
principle which the noble lord, both 
on the present and upon various other 
occasions, has laid down as the foun^ 
darion of his reasoning upon this Sub¬ 
ject, namely, that every restraint, 
civil, political, or religious, is to be 
considered as an evil in itself, can 
be justified only by necessity. We, 
therefore, have only to strike the ba¬ 
lance of advantages betwixt the conti¬ 
nuance and removal of a system of re¬ 
straint and exclusion, and this brings 
the question immediately to its fair 
and natural issue.—But there is an¬ 
other principle connected with this 
to which the noble lord has alluded, 
but upon which he will give roe leave 
to say he has fallen into some mistake. 
I admit that an indirect exclusion may 
be as severe under certain circumstan¬ 
ces as a direct exclusion ; but I think 
it is material, with a view of unravel¬ 
ling the argument, that it should be 
understood that it is not upon any prin¬ 
ciple of direct expulsion that the ca¬ 
tholics are excluded, but by the indi¬ 
rect operation of tests,* And the ques¬ 
tion for your lordships now to deter¬ 
mine is, whether these tests are not 
indispensable to the security of your 
establishment in chr'-ch and state; 
-and whether they Ido or do not bear 
with great severity upon particular 
classes of his majesty’s subjects ? Upon 
this question it may be necessary to 
descend to some particulars. 

** Undoubtedly, the first considera¬ 
tion that presents itself to our mimls 
is, the difference between the tests in 
different parts of the empire. In Eng- 
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land wc have tests in corporations, and 
tests taken by persons holding offices, 
civil or military, according to act of 
parliament; and certainly as to any 
difference that may exist between the 
tests imposed upon the catholics in 
England and those of Ireland, I have 
no difficulty in declaring my readiness, 
under circumstances, to give my vote 
for removing that distinction, what¬ 
ever it may be. But in Ireland, what¬ 
ever may be the merits of those tests 
which affect that countrythe whole 
question of civil disabilities stands 
upon a footing entirely different from 
what' ft does in England. In Ireland 
you have no test and corporation acts, 
as ;such,—^you have no law in force 
which obliges dissenters, generally, to 
conform in the way that the church 
of England obliges the people of this 
country to conform to its views and 
policy. In Ireland your tests apply to 
the catholics exclusively. They apply 
to their doctrines only, and they do 
not bear upon all other dissenters with¬ 
in that part of the united kingdom. I 
admit, therefore, that in Ireland, the 
question stands upon a different foun¬ 
dation from what it does in England ; 
and I am prepared to say, and I wish 
it may be distinctly understood, that 
if the differences between the catho¬ 
lic and established churches were dif- 
erenccs merely religious, if they were 
confined to doctrines purely of a re¬ 
ligious nature, such, as trunst^bstan- 
tiation,—the invocation of saints,— 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary,—if 
they were confined to doctrines of 
that description, should say that 
there was no reason for putting the 
Roman catholics upon a worse footing 
than any other class of dissenters in 
the British empire; but that is not 
the main difference between us. The 
point which we are to consider, is, that 
there are tests applied to opinions 
that do not relate to points purely re¬ 
ligious, that do relate to points con¬ 


nected V ith the civil and religious go- 
vernmeift of the state, and which we 
contend^are necessary for the security 
of the country; but which the Ro¬ 
man catholics cannot get over. Your 
lordships will sec, that if we look at 
the oath of supremacy, that is one of 
the tests to which they make objec¬ 
tion, but of which, it appears to ma, 
they have taken a false and erroneous 
view; because your lordships are a- 
^are that that oath does not call upon, 
a person to say that the king is the 
head of the church. It is an oulii 
simply of abjuration—it is an oath that 
only calls upon a person to say, that 
no foreign prince, or foreign potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any power or 
pre-eminence, or supremacy in these 
kingdoms. If there could be found any 
person who never heard of the differ¬ 
ences between protestant and' papist, 
and to whom it w-as stated that there 
was a power in Europe which claimed 
a general jurisdiction in all countries ; 
that there were certain countries that 
denied th-ii jurisdiction ; and the ques- 
tionVere put to him as to the reason- 
^,blcne8S or expediency of that inde¬ 
pendent country so denying that su¬ 
premacy, and putting a test ter all per¬ 
sons who wished to possess civil situ¬ 
ations, and who claimed civil power—I 
think that were such a proposition put 
to a person ignorant of the dispute be¬ 
tween catholics and protestants, his 
answer would be, that such a mea¬ 
sure was so reasonable, so just, and 
carried along with it the principle of 
an iudepcildcnt governmcpt and coun¬ 
try, that no person in the state ought 
to refuse to take the test; or if he did 
refuse, he ought not to complain of 
exclusion. This is the true principle 
of a protestant state, fe^lmg that it is 
indepenflent, that it has lull power 
within itself, and that no power out of 
it has any authority to interfere in its 
state policy. 

“ It does therefore appear to me. 
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that those who claim a right, to exer¬ 
cise power in it» should acknowledge 
the supremacy of its power, and should 
take an oath to bind them thereto. 
But then we hear it now stated in ar¬ 
gument, that the Roman catholics are 
ready to disclaim all civil and tempo¬ 
ral power, in any foreign potentate or 
•authority, and that they only wish a 
spiritual autHbrity in the pope to be 
reeffghized. Now the question is, 
.how far it is possible to 9 epara];c 
spiritual from temporal power ? I am 
Hot disposed to discuss in the ab¬ 
stract, how far it may be .possible to 
separate them ; but of this 1 am cer.- 
tain, that it is impossible to separate 
spiritual and temporal power in any 
country, in which the larger part of 
the population are Roman catholics. 
This 1 state as founded upon the 
systenf of tiiat church itself, and I 
never heard, and I should be glad to 
hear, something like an answer to 
this argument. It has been stated, 
that the spiritual power alone of the 
pope, according to the Roman catho¬ 
lic notion of it, is supreme. But'then, 
is it not evident, that this power ^- 
plies to the most sacred of institu¬ 
tions, upon which, in fact, depends the 
whole form of civil society; that it ap¬ 
plies to the institution of marriage, 
which is the foundation of society, 
whether it be of the (^hristian, Maho¬ 
metan, or any other religion whatever } 
and forms the basis of all the charities 
of life, and is an institution upon which 
depend nine out of ten-of all the ques¬ 
tions afFesjting property.' And yet 
every one knows that the law of the 
Roman catholic religion upon this 
subject, is different from the protest- 
ant. The Roman catholic thinks that 
it is a question not fit for the deci¬ 
sion of temporal courts, ^hile the 
protestant thinks it is. The former 
does not apply to the ordinary tribu¬ 
nals of the country for jurisIBiction in 


this question, conceiving that the spi¬ 
ritual court alone has controul in mat¬ 
ters of this nature, and that in the der¬ 
nier resort, appeal lies only to the court 
of Rome itself. 

“ Now with respect to the charges 
exhibited against the Roman catho¬ 
lics, in a moral point of view, I can¬ 
not believe thenrft I do not believe 
they hold the doctrine of not keeping 
faith with heretics; and I verily believe 
as far as regards any moral principle, 
lint connected with the established 
church, their institutions are as pure 
as our own. All I say is, that with 
regard to their ecclesiastical ojj^nions, 
they are different from those of his 
majesty’s protestant subjects; and when 
1 apply this principle, I would ask, 
can it be safe, in a protestant country, 
to place upon your bench of justice, 
judges to decide upon the state of pro¬ 
perty, who hold the law of the coun¬ 
try to be directly at variance with that 
of their own religion, who believe 
that your law is adverse to the law of 
God? 

“ Now, my lords, let us follow out 
tliis principle—The Roman catholic is 
not an elective church. 11 is an hier¬ 
archy. It has the same gradation of 
rank witli the established church. It 
has also the same principle of ambi¬ 
tion and desire for temporal power as 
the established church. But in whom 
is that mass of patronage to be placed 
to v^ich suc^ an institution would 
naturally give rise ?—Why, in the 
pope himself;—a foreign power—a 
foreign potentate. Why then, the 
question is, whether a jurisdiction of 
the kind in all the appointments, in 
all the ecclesiastical gradations of the 
catholic hierarchy,—a power which 
has the same influence in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Roman catholic church, as 
the king of England has over the 
protestant, may not be made a for¬ 
midable instrument in such hands ^ 
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And may it not be a fair subject of 
jealousy in a protestant country ? 
Then, my lords, apply this to other 
principles; apply it even to what 
may appear pui^y spiritual; name* 
ly, to excommunication and all its 
consequences. Are noble lords aware 
of the consec^uences of excommuni¬ 
cation to individuals who incur the 
penalty of that sentence ? They may 
see in their courts of law, one trial 
which has lately taken place, where 
the (.most important temporal effects 
have arisen out of offences, which, in 
a fair sense of the word, were of a 
mere piritual nature, and which be¬ 
came subject to that punishment. It 
gives the power of personal confine¬ 
ment, and corporal punishment, to 
the persons exercising it; and no man 
will say this is not a temporal pow¬ 
er ! I will next call your lordships* 
attention to the important powers 
of absolution and auricular confes¬ 
sion *,—1 do not direct your lordships* 
attention to that power as it is under¬ 
stood in its spiritual effects—but to 
the temporal power with which it in¬ 
vests the priesthood of Ireland ; and 
it gives more temporal power and au¬ 
thority to those persons amongst the 
populace than can be claimed by the 
state.—My noble friend has alluded 
to the doctritie respecting the pope at 
this day. He believes that the tenets 
of the catholic, religion are different 
from what they were formerly. I be¬ 
lieve the statement of my noble friend 
was not made without foundation; 
but, 1 think, it goes to this effect, 
that you are the mqr^ seriously called 
upon, before you make these conces¬ 
sions, to know what is the state of 
these opinions, and whether any, and 
what securities can be obtained from 
the Roman catholics? But I have 
stated generally what are my senti- 
merits upon this subject; and in put¬ 
ting an interpretation upon the prin¬ 


ciples of, the Roman catholics, I do 
not wish,to refer you to opinions of a 
remote period, or to ancient authori¬ 
ties ; but the authority to which I 
wish to refer you, is the Roman ca¬ 
tholic authority of an Irishman and a 
priest at the present day ; a person of 
most respectable character, of great 
learning. In a synod of February 181 C, 
the doctrine to which I will now al¬ 
lude, was recognized, and published 
tj^rough the pamphlet of that learned 
man. He states that there is a great 
deal of flesh and blood in this spiri¬ 
tual powe^; that the bishops claim 
the power of imprisoning in episcopal 
matters, of whipping and other tor¬ 
tures, of settlin^the fees of the infe¬ 
rior clergy on baptism, 8 cc, And will 
any man say that these are not powers 
of a temporal nature ? 

These, my lords, are not t«e opi¬ 
nions of any prejudiced protestant, nor 
the opinions of an authority of any re¬ 
mote time, but they are the opinions 
of a man learned in the knowledge of 
the subject, a pastor of the Roman 
catholic religion, and now in existence; 
and if the opinions of the catholics of 
former times were different from what 
they are now, these are, however, the 
sentiments and opinions of persons 
most anxious for the furtherance of 
this great object. But until the opi¬ 
nions of catholics are further explained 
by themselves, as we are to judge of 
this question with reference to pre¬ 
sent times and sentiments, we must 
act upon the information we have. 

I now wish to know what is the 
effect of these doctrines, and the diffi¬ 
culties, and, I may say, almost the im¬ 
possibilities of drawing any distinction 
between spiritual and temporal power. 
I wish noble lords, who suppprt the mo¬ 
tion, to say how a conscientious Roman 
catholic can act with respect to those 
disputed points of authority ? In a 
thousand questions of daily occurrence, 
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the Roman catholic may be f Jaced in 
a situation whei^ there are tmro con¬ 
flicting authorities. Is it not natural, 
therefore, for him to prefer the higher 
duties to the lesser ? May not a Ro¬ 
man catholic who considers himself 
^us in allegiance to two autliorities, 
in a matteik of doubt, consider his spi- 
j(^ual duties fir%t, and his temporal du¬ 
ties af^rwards i Therefore, my lords, 
1 cannot see that there is any possible 
principle by which you can act witlf 
safety to yourselves, if you make the 
proposed concessions. 

** As long as this country is a pro- 
testant country—as long as you main¬ 
tain its government by protestant laws, 
1 do profess that I ant at a loss to see 
how it could be safe, to put persons 
who entertain such opinions as these, 
into the possession of places or power 
of any considerable importance. 

** My noble friend says, that the 
danger now is not so great, when com¬ 
pared with the circumstances of the 
present day, as it was formerly. I 
certainly am disposed to admit jthat 
these opinions might, according to 
different times and circumstances, be 
more or less dangerous; but if ever 
there was a time, in the history of the 
world, when they were more danger¬ 
ous than ever, now is that time. For¬ 
merly, when the question discussed 
was between protestant and papist, ca¬ 
tholic Europe was divided. There 
.was a balance of power between the 
different states o£ Europe ; and the 
•very circumstances arising out of that 
balance made the pope an independent 
power; but now, circumstances are 
quite different, because all the con¬ 
tinental nations arc under t]^e influ¬ 
ence of France. My noble friend has 
alluded to the present situatioy of the 
pope, and has stated that his holi¬ 
ness, acting upon the dictates of his 
own conscience,, rather than foyego the 
maintenance of his opinions, has sub- 
jnitted to the degradation of becoming 


a prisoner under French authority. 
Now, if that pope should, in the 
course of nature, be taken off, we 
have no security for his successor. 
Who has the power of deciding as to 
his being canonically elected ? Do we 
not recollect the circumstances of the 
times ?—-Do we npt know that the 
greater part, I may say the whole of 
catholic Eurogc, is under the domi¬ 
nion of France ? Do we not know 
that Rome is at this moment consider¬ 
ed the second town in the French em¬ 
pire ? Under these circumstances, then, 
who is to decide what danger^ may 
not arise, and what new and danger¬ 
ous Increase of power may not be add¬ 
ed to the papal authority ? Therefore, 
niy lords, 1 cannot see any circum¬ 
stances which make the danger less 
now than it ever was. Nay, I will 
fairly state, that upon every view I 
could take of this subject, the result, 
in my mind, has been this,—that the 
danger of granting the concessions 
at this moment is, upon the whole, 
greater than that of withholding them. 

“ I think it my duty here to consi¬ 
der what the danger of concession is, 
as far as k respects the security of the 
government. My noble friend does 
not see how this is to form a part of 
the question. Now, the question 
which we ask of those who conceive 
that the catholic claims should be con- 
ccdcd,*is, if they were* now granted, 
would there be « complete barrier a- 
gainst all further demands ? What se¬ 
curity, I would ask, have w^e, if we 
granted all they now require, that they 
would stop here ?* T would beg to say 
one or two words upon this subject, 
and refer your lordships to the con¬ 
duct of the catholics, at a former pe¬ 
riod. In the year 1792 the elective 
franchise was demanded upon very 
different conditions from those qjii 
which it was held by the protestants. 
It was not at all demanded upon 
equal terms with them; but in tlic 
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year 1793 that privilege was conce¬ 
ded upon the same terms as the pro- 
testants enjoy it, in virtue of the rea¬ 
sons then assigned. How long did 
those concessions keep the catholics 
contented ? 1 do not mean to cast any 
injurious reflections upon them ; but 
your lordships are aware that in the 
year 1795 they apjSlicd again to par¬ 
liament for the purpose of removing 
all their religious disaHSlitics. I have 
already stated that I completely acquit 
the**Roman catholics of all those kn- 
inoral tenets that have been laid to 
their cliargc ; which I believe most 
sinceMy iiave no foundation in fact; 
but we cannot forget that they consi¬ 
der that theirs is the only legitimate 
church in the world ; we cannot for¬ 
get that they are adverse to our ideas 
upon this subject, not by doctrine 
only, hut they ctnsider that their 
church has an universal jurisdiction, 
not in one particular country, but in 
all countries ; and that this forms an 
essential and vital part of the Roman 
catholic religion. Now, is it in the 
course of human nature, that were 
you to make these concessions of po- 
litical power, they would rest satisfied, 
or that they would not look forward 
to the furtherance of their own reli¬ 
gion, and the establishment of that 
religion in these countries ? What 
temptation, my noble friend asks, 
have they, mo-e than any other men, 
to injure the present cstablish'ment ? 
When yon come to the question, you 
will find what motives they would 
have ; you would find a very power¬ 
ful interest created prejudicial to the 
protestant establishment. With re¬ 
gard to the present question, how'- 
ever, and I wish not to be misun¬ 
derstood, my sincere opinion is, that 
the immediate effect of this measure 
would be merely to benefit a small 
proportion of your Roman catholic 
subjects directly and immediately; but 
at last it would begin to be considered 


by them, with respect to their church 
establisHhient, whether they shall pay 
for the maintenance of two churches 
or one ? Your lordships wall see tlie 
consequence of that. The question 
would be then, whether they shall pay 
their own ckrgy instead of the pro,, 
testant clergy ? And, 1 would ask, is 
there a man in Ireland of any rank or 
description who is not directly and 
intimately interested in that que^ion ? 
By the measure now proposed there 
is no doubt you will directly benefit a 
few ; but the instant you would adopt 
such a measure as this, you would have 
all ranks and sects of the people lay¬ 
ing claim to that privilege to which 1 
have alluded. 

** My lords, in considering the inte¬ 
rests of the parties who would be af¬ 
fected by this measure, you would not 
lose sight of the,.interests o*/ those 
whose very circumstances from the na¬ 
ture of their situations, would, above 
all others, be most affected by the 
measure—the great body of the cler¬ 
gy of Ireland—who would feel a di¬ 
rect and immediate interest in the ques¬ 
tion ; whereas the Roman catholics 
have only an indirect interest in it. 
But my noble friend, 1 really think, 
was a little misled in this part of his 
argument, and departed not a little 
from his premises ; for in the bcgiti- 
jiiiig of his speech, he said he was a 
friend to the protestant establisliment 
in Ireland ; whereas, in fact, the whole 
of his arguments w;put to this—that 
there would be no safety for that es¬ 
tablishment until the Roman catholic 
clergy were established in Ireland : 
and I do maintain, from the opinion 
of the noble baron opposite, that the 
inference’from all the arguments and 
views that have been urged on that 
side of flic House goes to this—that 
Ireland should be made a Roman ca¬ 
tholic country, and that the establish¬ 
ment of Ireland should be Roman ca¬ 
tholic. 
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«It has been suggested that it would 
be right to divide the whol^ of the 
temporal emoluments of the church of 
Ireland between the catholic and pro* 
testant clergy. I shall expect then, 
when the subject is more matured, to 
^ear that the Irish pro testant bishops, 
having fir^t generously made over a 
-portion of their endowments, for the 
peace and maintenance of their catho¬ 
lic BT^fhren, are ready to make a fur¬ 
ther proposition, as in some of th^ 
German states, to subject all his ma- 
jAty's dominions, bylaw, to a division 
of the produce of ecclesiastical dues 
between the two churches. That this ‘ 
is an opinion even now entertained it 
is not irrational to suppose ; but that 
it is one of the consequences that will 
follow the concession of the catholic 
claims, I most sincerely believe. 

“ My lords, are not without 
authorities upon tins part of the sub¬ 
ject in foreign countries ; and I should 
be glad to know where you would find 
a check on that spirit to which the con¬ 
flict of these dilFercnt interests must 
necessarily lead ? I believe 1 may safe¬ 
ly say that there is no free [state ju 
Europe, in which it has been found 
practicable for catholics and protest- 
ants, for any long continuance, to ad¬ 
minister government under the same 
system together. 

In Switzerland we find it was not 
ihc case, nor in Holland ; and in Po¬ 
land the attempt was made, but it ter¬ 
minated in the exclusive domination of 
the catholic religion. My noble friend 
says, take |way the interest that is hos¬ 
tile to the establishment, and you are 
secure. For my own part, I believe that 
if in Ireland you could establish the 
Roman catholic religion, yoif could not 
also preserve* aprotestantking; because 
the Roman catholic clergy wBuld look 
up to the crown for their temporali¬ 
ties, and the laws of the church must 
be Roman catlmlic instead of those of 


the religious establishment of this coun¬ 
try. But the question is this-^whe- 
ther in a protestant country, whilst it 
remains protestant, you can introduce 
a Roman catholic power without an 
insurrection, or at least the most hos¬ 
tile prejudices against it ? I say it is in¬ 
consistent with the principles of go¬ 
vernment, and at vrariance with eveiy 
example of history. 

** What do the Roman catholics say 
themselves ? I do not wish to go now 
into the question of the veto. The Ro¬ 
man catholics profess exclusive sub¬ 
mission to a foreign catholic church, 
and then they call upon you t^admit 
them to all the benefits of your pro¬ 
testant establishment. This goes most 
materially and most essentially to the 
important view under which this ques¬ 
tion is presented to you. My lords, 
if 1 am to consider the effect that this 
measure may have upon the constitu¬ 
tion of this state : If I am to consider 
of the effect it may have upon the po¬ 
litical and civil establishment of Ire¬ 
land, I do believe whatever conve¬ 
nience may arise, /rom acceding to 
these claims, the mischief w'ould be 
infinitely greater than the danger of 
refusing them at once. 

“ When I speak of the opinions of 
the Roman catholics, as they maintain 
them at present, 1 do not shut out the 
hope that some serious and essential 
changes may take piaffe. If they do, 
the question m^ come, under new cir¬ 
cumstances, betore parliament. Then 
will be the proper time to enter¬ 
tain the consideration of the question. 
But until we hawq these changes, or 
until we have sufficient security against 
that foreign power of which I have 
spoken, I do consider it to be utterly 
inconsistent with the principles of ouv 
constitution to admit tlie catholics. 

** My noble friend concluded his 
speech with a reference to the consti¬ 
tution as established at the Revolutioa j 
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but I will not go into the considera¬ 
tion of that question. My noble friend 
seems, however, very much to under¬ 
value the security which the intimate 
connection between the protestant es¬ 
tablishment and the government gives 
to the constitution. My own view of 
the Revolution of 1688 is this—that 
the church establishuient of the coun¬ 
try, as it now exists, having always been 
an objcctof affection to the government, 
the Revolution was as much founded 
upog the principle that the state should 
be protestant as that the ‘monarchy 
should be limited. The object sought 
by th^t great event was the mainte¬ 
nance oV our religious, civil, and politi¬ 
cal liberties together. 

“In viewing this question, let me 
entreat noble lords to consider upon 
what principle you can justify the li- 
mitatiun of the crovvn to a protestant 
succession, if this question, as of right, 
can be admitted ? You have done away 
all restrictions upon the catholics short 
of political power, and now it is desi¬ 
red to surrender that. If this is a ques¬ 
tion of expediency 1 can understand it; 
but if it is argued as a question of 
right, you have no alternative, and 
you can do nothing else. That they 
will not stop at the point that we may 
think expedient is pretty evident—the 
prayer of this petition is for every 
thing. You are not desired to consi¬ 
der their case with a view to give them 
any particular privilege, or a p^rt of 
what they ask ; but you are called 
upon not only to give every thing, 
but to consider their demand upon the 
ground of right. My lords, it is an 
essential principle oV your protestant 
constitution, that your king be a pro¬ 
testant ; yet I ask upon what princi¬ 
ple of justice it is you can exclude the 
catholics from having a catholic prince 
in possession of the crown ? If you sur- 
re^er what they now claim, then 1 
would ask you, would you put a Ro¬ 


man catholic family on the throne? 
and if y^^u would not, how could you 
exclude the Roman catholics, if it be 
their right, from the benefit of having 
a catholic monarch ? I do therefore 
maintain, that the very essence and 
principle of the Revolution was that 
you should have a limited monarchy ; 
and that the state should be protestant. 
I am thoroughly 8ati8fi..d that in the 
present state of things, no benefit-can 
^rise from the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject. You are called upon to make, 
not a particular concession, but to con¬ 
cede the whole $ and upon grounds, as 
1 think, inconsistent with the general 
security of the establishment of your 
country ; and therefore I give my op¬ 
position to this motion.” 

Having thus submitted ample speci¬ 
mens of the sentiments and reasonings 
of the leading men in both heuses of 
parliament on each side of this great 
question, the chapter shall be conclu¬ 
ded by a few general reflections. 

Every man who is capable of taking 
a dispassionate view of this subject, 
must.be aware, that in the heat of 
controversy many very silly arguments 
have been urged on both sides, from 
which it w’cie well if the subject could 
be disencumbered. It would be too 
much to say, that even the discus¬ 
sions of the legislature have been un¬ 
tainted with this species of folly, ge¬ 
nerated in the violence of debate, and 
the desire of victory ; while the pro¬ 
ceedings of the catholics themselves 
have been wholly stained and deba¬ 
sed by the most despicable extrava¬ 
gances. It might have been suppo¬ 
sed, for instance, that a general as¬ 
sent would have been given to some 
leading propositions, not less obvious 
to common sense than to the most re¬ 
fined philosophy ; viz. That the end 
of ail free governments is the general 
benefit of society; that the greatest 
benefit is-produced by the equal par- 
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ticipatioD of all classes of the people 
an the rights an^ privileges oi^ the con¬ 
stitution ; and that under such a go- 
vemmenty therefore* all the subjects 
are entitled to the same privileges* un¬ 
less some weighty reasons can be ur- 
^ed to justify an exception. The 
Vight of the people may not be what 
-is called an absolute right* that is* it 
isannot be viifdicated by force* since 
no abstVact reasoning can for a moment 
imply an appeal to force against 
supreme power of the state. But all 
c4a6seB of the people have a fair and un¬ 
questionable claim* in justice and poli¬ 
cy* to an equal participation, not of 
some but of all the privileges which are 
enjoyed by their fellow subjects,—a 
claim which cannot be lawfully resisted* 
unless some strong case of necessity is 
made out to justify the exclusion. The 
necessity which creates also limits the 
right exercised by ftie supreme power; 
and any disability imposed, any abate¬ 
ment of privilege—without a cogent 
reason to justify it,—^is an act of mere 
tyranny. It is not the business of him 
who is excluded or oppressed to’shew 
that he may be safely admitted to tj,ie 
enjoyment of his rights ; ht pleads the 
great and general law which sustains 
the very being of society* ami requires 
not arguments to make it out; his 
case is established if his adversary* on 
whom the whole burden of the proof 
lies* cannot justify the exception.— 
These_ reflections expose the folly of 
the distinction which is so ignorantly 
taken by some persons—a distinction 
betwixt tojpration and power—a dis¬ 
tinction which falsely assumes, that if 
persons whose religious sentiments dif¬ 
fer from those of the established 
church are merely tolerated, Ihey have 
no right tq complain* and that their 
exclusion from power requirA no jus¬ 
tification. The catholic or the dis¬ 
senter have an irresistible answer to 
such puerilities; they are crftitled to 
say that what is called ptywer is their 


birth-right* as well as that of their 
fellow-citizens, and unless it can be 
proved that there is a clear advantage 
to the state* in giving a monopoly of 
powers to certain classes, and that there 
would be danger in admitting others to 
an equal participation* no benefit can 
be derived from the distinction. The 
extent to which tl*e measures of exclu¬ 
sion ought to be carried, is a ques* 
tion, not of principle but of degree : 
and the catholic or dissenter is still 
injured, i^ he be deprived but of»one 
insignificant privilege, to which his 
fellow subjects are entitled. He who 
owes a debt, does not dischargj^ it by 
paying one half, nor by paying up to 
the last shilling, if that shilling be 
still withheld ; the catholic is the cre¬ 
ditor of the state for his natural privi¬ 
leges ; and unless he has done some¬ 
thing to forfeit them, no part can be 
refused him. Those who resist catho¬ 
lic emancipation on such grounds, are 
the worst enemies of that cause which 
they are so forward to espouse. 

Lord Wellesley declared, “ that 
the claim of the catholics is not a claim 
of right; that the question before the 
legislature w is a question of mere po¬ 
litical exped..‘ncy.** He must by this 
have meant to express his disapproba¬ 
tion of the doctrines propagated by 
some insane persons*- who described 
the catholic claims as claims of ni- 
slract rightf which under any circum- 
slaiicCs must conceded. There is 
not—there cannot be, any such thing 
as abstract right—the adage Jiat jus-' 
titia mat ccelum, as applii'd to poli¬ 
tics, is a brilliant absurdity ; all that 
the most virtuous and enlightened 
mind will require on a great ques¬ 
tion of policy, is, that no base mo¬ 
tives should interfere with the dis¬ 
tribution of national justice, not that, 
from a veneration for empty sounds, the 
bjing or happiness of society shuflld 
be hazarded. In this limited and in¬ 
telligible sense, the claims of the ca- 
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tholics are as much claims pf right aa 
any other pretensions submitted to 
the cognizance of legislative wisdom. 
This concession, however, alters not 
the basis on which these claims must 
fbr ever rest. Those rights which 
are recognized,—that justice which is 
reverenced solely because it is neces¬ 
sary to the support of the social or¬ 
der, can never demand that any thing 
should be done which may bring into 
peril the repose, nay, the very exist¬ 
ence, of that frame of society which 
our duty arid our interests alike call 
upon us to support. I'he catholic 
can gi.'n no advantage, therefore, by 
stating his claim as a matter of right; 
his enemies may concede so much 
without fear or hesitation, but he him¬ 
self, if he really wish to succeed, 
should direct all his efforts towards 
convincing his fellow-subjects, that 
he may be sajely admitted into the 
bosom of the constitution. It is a 
singular circumstance, that in the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century, the states¬ 
men of the most enlightened nation 
of Europe should be chiefly occupied 
in adjusting the pretensions of religious 
sects ; and it is no less curious, that 
scholastic questions should find their 
way into a great controversy of prac¬ 
tical politics. 

It can never be an essential part of 
the constitution to exclude a large 
proportion of the subjects from the 
power and honours which are accessi¬ 
ble to others. Those who maintain 
a different opinion, offer an insult to 
that constitution, of which it is pro¬ 
bable they understand but little; they 
affirm, that under any circumstances, 
how favourable soever to the most 
generous and liberal principles, the 
British constitution prescribes the de¬ 
gradation of a portion of the people. 
Yet this venerable pile was constructed, 
we?'are told, for the security and pro¬ 
tection, the comfort and happiness of 
the whole people; it w'as reared, in¬ 


deed, in an age when a spirit of turbu¬ 
lence majie it necessary to surround it 
with many defences, which were nei¬ 
ther essential to its integrity, nor pro¬ 
pitious to its elegance ; but when bet¬ 
ter days shall arrive—-when its defend¬ 
ers shall become so powerful, and it(* 
enemies so weak, that it might safely ' 
be stripped of these cumbrous append*” 
ages, how stupid must tliat veneratiofi" 
for ancient deformity be, whick with 
religious care would still retain so 
much of what would be at once useless 
and inelegant ? If the British coit- 
, stitution were, indeed, such as it has 
been represented; if it were con¬ 
structed on the principles of eternal 
exclusion and endless tyranny; if it 
perpetuated alarm when the danger 
bad subsided, and immortalised ani¬ 
mosities, which time might already 
have extinguished^ every wist and 
good man would pray as devoutly for 
its speedy apotheosis, as he now with 
a fervour, not less than that of Roman 
patriotism, will exclaim, Esto yerpe^ 
tua ! 

It is quite absurd to pretend, in de¬ 
fence of their exclusion from political 
power, that the great body of the ca¬ 
tholics sufici uo injury ; that the 
whole clamour originates in the ambi¬ 
tion of a few individuals, and that the 
people have no interest in the dispute. 
Even if it were true that only the 
higher orders of the catholics suffer 
from the existing disabilities,' and if it 
were also true that they suffer without 
reason, the danger of ref using to ac¬ 
cede to their just claims might be less 
imminent; but the moral obligation 
to grant relief would not be less bind¬ 
ing. The most galling tyranny to its 
victims, ii that which selects but a 
small number for vengeance, and leaves 
them without even the consolation 
which is derived from a community of 
suffering. But is it true that the 
higher oT-ders—the candidates for the 
great honours of the state, are alone 
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affected by the disabilities ? is it true 
that in this free country thej distribu¬ 
tion of honours is conBned to certain 
privileged orders, and that genius hum¬ 
bly born dares not look forward to its 
•due reward ? No man will presume 
,jto say this ; so that although the re¬ 
maining jiisabilities which attach to 
- the catholics may affect but a small 
'number, even of their nobles, in the 
way o’f actual exclusion from power, 
.they damp the hopes and repress tlj^c 
energies of all; they wound the repu- 
fatiori of the whole professors of the 
catholic religion, and lower their rank 
in the scale of society. Hope and 
fear are passions opposite in their na¬ 
ture, yet analogous in their operation ; 
when you repress hope, you mortify 
the feelings of a thousand, whom you 
do not positively injure in the vulgar 
sense 'ftf the word; when you excite 
a general alarm, you may agitate the 
passions of multitudes, whom the evil 
so much dreaded can never overtake. 
It is insulting to tell the catholics, 
that as a body they should not com¬ 
plain of the disabilities impob*ed on 
them, because a very iuconsiderajile 
proportion of them can ever attain the 
honours and the power from which 
they complain of a peremptory exclu¬ 
sion. Asa question of the actual en¬ 
joyment of power and emolument, the 
catholic question is indeed nothing; 
but as a question of character and re¬ 
putation’in society ; as a point of ho¬ 
nour to which high-minded men must 
be acutely sensible, it- is every thing 
wfiich cay agitate their feelings and 
rouse them to exertion. Hope is the 
grand stimulus to every noble enter¬ 
prise ; the spring which gives life to 
society, and generates all itt comforts 
and refinerjicnts; yet hope is denied 
to all by a system which is Vainly re¬ 
presented as affecting only a small 
number of the people. By the disabi¬ 
lities on the batholics, the kctual en¬ 
joyment of power is denied but to a 


few; yet the deadening influence‘of 
such laws extends to all who may un¬ 
der a free government aspire to its 
highest dignities; that embraces 
the whole population which professes 
the Roman catholic religion. It is vain 
and extravagant, therefore, in the high¬ 
est degree, to attempt to palliate the 
evils of any system of exclusion ; they 
are great and prominent; and the only 
question is, whether a change may be 
effected without danger to the civil 
and religious institutions of the coun¬ 
try, whicn we are all bound to de¬ 
fend, even ad intcmecionem. 

It is an unfortunate circuj^stance 
that the enemies of catholic emancipa¬ 
tion should have shielded themselves 
under the coronation oath, and should 
have entangled their cause with so much 
sophistry, which no talent could ever 
reconcile to common sense and upright 
feelings. To conscientious scruples ex¬ 
isting in the breast of an illustrious in¬ 
dividual, the loyalty and affection of his 
people might well pay the highest re¬ 
spect ; the paternal cares and distin¬ 
guished virtues of the sovereign display¬ 
ed in a long reign, were more than suf¬ 
ficient to command the love and vene¬ 
ration of a generous people. Yet as 
the king of England is not responsible- 
for any measure of policy, his minister^ 
could not be bound by the private 
sentiments of their sovereign ; and al¬ 
though it might havetbecn highly im¬ 
prudent in tliepi to press a measure to 
which he was averse, and to which 
he could at the last stage have given 
his negative, still it was their duty, if 
they differed i» opinion, to remon¬ 
strate with firmness, yet with respect, 
against sentiments which they could 
not approve, and to refuse encounter¬ 
ing the danger of responsibility, while 
they were not enabled to exercise 
their legitimate and constitutional in¬ 
fluence. Thus far it was at all tiTnes 
their duty to go; yet, in the whole 
circumstances of the case, it might 
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have been wise for ministers, as well as 
for the catholics themselves, to have 
refrained entirely from altercations, 
which must always have proved un¬ 
availing. The respect, however, which 
is due to the opinions of the sove¬ 
reign, could extend only to a decent 
and becoming submission in circutn- 
stances believed to bVi temporary j but 
could never require a sacrifice of the 
sentiments which every man is enti¬ 
tled to express, even on the most deli¬ 
cate subjects. Hence it v^as boldly 
and justly declared on many different 
occasions, that the coronation oath 
opposes! obstacle to the con¬ 

cession of the catholic claims; that 
the oath was taken by the king as exe¬ 
cutive magistrate, and not as a branch 
of the legislature, and that it imported 
only an obligation that he should act 
in his executive capacity agreeably to 
the laws of the land as established by 
parliament. If a different construction 
were put on the coronation oath, what 
would be the consequence i That no 
change could, at any time, be made in 
the laws either as to church or state, 
since the coronation oath comprehends 
both ; that every thing which has al¬ 
ready been done for the catholics a- 
mouiited to a gross violation of the 
constitution ; and that the legislative 
power uf the British parliament, of 
which the king is the most venerable 
branch, must be annihilated. But this 
argument could not bea** consideratiun 
for a moment; while it was considered 
as the offspring of an honourable deli¬ 
cacy in the highest quarter, it was 
with becoming patience endured; but 
no sooner was k brought forward as 
the weapon of bigotry, than it was 
consigned to merited scorn. 

It is not, therefore, because a large 
proportion of the people may with 
impunity be excluded from the benefits 
of the constitution ; nor because the 
catholics have no claim of right to an 
alteration of the laws; nor because 


the British constitution is essentially 
founded bn a narrow and exclusive 
system : nor is it because the catholics 
are slightly affected by the existing 
disabilities, of which the coronation 
oath for ever forbids the removal, that 
enlightened men have hesitated about, 
the unqualified concession of the ca¬ 
tholic claims; such arguments are' 
weak and unavailing, and prove only 
the pious, but ignorant zeal of the dis¬ 
putants, their laudable eagerness to* 
rush into the contest, without the ar¬ 
mour which is required to sustain the 
fury of the assault. The wars of po¬ 
liticians are in general very well sup- 

I )lied with recruits; yet we can scarce- 
y recollect any great conflict of this 
kind into which a more undisciplined 
rabble has been enlisted on both sides, 
than that which has come forward to 
decide this awful contest. The pre¬ 
tended advocates of catholic emanci¬ 
pation, for scurrility, insolence, and 
baseness, have outdone every thing 
which was before known, even in this 
discontented island, h.very threadbare 
argument, every vulgar piece of slan- 
de-, every obscene thing, which could 
be purfoitifd from newspapers, re¬ 
views, and other magazines of such 
interesting curiosities, has been seized 
by the miserable conscripts to hide 
their nakedness ; yet so beggarly and 
scandalous is the appearance of the 
corps, and so disorderly their move- 
nricnts, that some of their own chiefs 
have declined to march along with 
them in their career of turbulence and 
treason. On the absuid r.otions of 
some of the anti-catholics, as they call 
themselves, we have already remarked, 
as we think, with impartial severity ; 
yet stupid^ as they arc, their quiet and 
peaceable demeanour is no more to 
be compared to the noisy and obtru¬ 
sive vulgarity of their antagonists, than 
a methodistical meeting to an Irish 
fair. It IS easy to enumerate and cor¬ 
rect the errors of the protCEtants; 
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they are comparatively few in numbeff 
because those ivho have fallen into 
them are sincere, although misguided; 
but he who would endeavour to detect 
the folly and expose the baseness of 
those who advocate the cause of the 
qatholics by sophistry and slander, 
would uncjertake a task impracticable 
from its exten^ and utterly unprofit¬ 
able from the vulgar stupidity of those 
whom he should vainly attempt to in¬ 
struct or reform. t 

The loudest assertor of the rights of 
tile catholics, if he possess any share 
of common sense or candour, or be at 
all capable of estimating the merits of 
this great question, will confess that 
a protcstant government and peojple 
can never be required to admit the ca¬ 
tholics to a participation of political 
power, if such an innovation shopld 
threaten with danger the protestant 
establishments of the country. It is 
not necessary to prove that the danger 
would certainly ensue, if the conces¬ 
sions were granted; for there is no 
such thing as certainty in political 
‘speculations; and if the statesman 
were to refuse to act till he were fully 
assured of the consequences of his 
deed^', the business of the world must 
either be brought to a stand, or en¬ 
tirely abandoned to the government of 
chance. Where the evil apprehended 
is of very great magnitude, even a 
slender probability of its occurrence 
will inspire a wise man with the ut¬ 
most caution ; not, indeed, with a de¬ 
grading terror which would strike 
him'to the ground, but with an erect 
energy, which, by enabling him to ex¬ 
tend his views, may render his decision 
less rapid ; but will at the same time 
make it infinitely more valuable. The 
enemies of catholic emancipation have 
been often described as timor&us and 
imbecile ; in our view of the matter, 
their firmness and energy have been 
far more conspicuous than those of 
their opponents. It is an easy thing 


to subvert and destroy; to cast away 
with a careless prodigdity what was 
never earned by our own enterprise 
and toil; to sail down the* stream of 
popular violence, and to purchase an 
easy and vile reputation by joining in 
the clamour of the multitude. As 
the raging billows of the ocean will 
cast up to the surftce, and bear along 
by their force aU that is worthless and 
obscene in the unfathomed caves of 
the deep, so the waves of popular 
coinmotioi^ have often impelled into 
the general view, the veriest caitiffs of 
the community; yet the lofty rock 
which restrains the violence aiyl con¬ 
temns the fury of these noisy assail¬ 
ants, which with awful grandeur stands 
forth the protector of the rich and 
gay luxuriance behind, has never been 
mistaken for the emblem of weakness 
and timidity. The advocates of ca¬ 
tholic emancipation have been anxious 
to represent the cause of their enemies 
as one which has been deserted by the 
people, and have often declared that 
the tide of popular feeling runs so 
strong on their own side, that every 
obstacle must soon give way. We 
put it therefore to the common sense 
of our readers to determine, to which 
side the praise of courage and resolu¬ 
tion is justly due; whether to those 
who from convenience prefer the strong¬ 
er party, or to their antagonists, who, 
in spite of insolence, *reproach, and 
intimidation, boldly interposed them¬ 
selves to stem the tide of popular vio¬ 
lence, and preserve the ark of the con¬ 
stitution from the fury of the tempest 
by which it is assSiled. 

These reflections have been extorted 
by the domineering extravagance ot 
the assertors of the catholic claims ; 
we are well aware that they have but 
little to do with the real merits of the 
question ; and we gladly return there¬ 
fore to an enquiry into the leading 
points connected with this controversy. 
The danger of admitting the catholic# 
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to the enjoyment of political power, is 
the only fair ground of their exclu¬ 
sion ; and we have already admitted 
with the iltmost freedom, that all the 
subtiltics which have been opposed 
to the catholic claims, have not the 
weight of a feather in the balance. 
We come therefore to the only ques¬ 
tion which can div\de the enlightened 
advocates and enemies of catholic 
emancipation; would it be safe for 
the protestant establishment, and the 
pdfitical liberties of the cewntry, l^iat 
tiie claims of the catholics should be 
conceded ? 

T(^ denounce any class of the peo¬ 
ple as the enemies of the constitution, 
and to found upon this charge an ar¬ 
gument for excluding them from the 
privileges enjoyed by their fellow sub¬ 
jects, is an invidious task ; yet it may 
not be the less neccifsary to be perform¬ 
ed. The work of adulation is easy as 
it is base ; compliments may be heap¬ 
ed upon the loyalty and fidelity of the 
catholics with a small expence of wit 
and a large sacrifice of sincerity ; but 
the memory of their past transactions, 
and the knowledge of their present 
temper, will bring down scorn on the 
unmerited panegyrics. Yet the charge 
of enmity towards the existing order 
of things, which has so often been 
brought against the professors of the 
catholic religion, does not affect their 
moral or political character so much 
as some persons are willing to sup¬ 
pose ; the same antipathy would pro¬ 
bably fill a protestant bosom against 
catholic ascendancy; the feeling is 
the natural coiis«jtience of an entire 
difference of opinion on the most sa¬ 
cred and interesting of subjects, about 
which no good man can w'dl main¬ 
tain a neutrality. When vve speak 
of enmity towards the constitution, 
we may be justly called upon to ex¬ 
plain what w'C mean by a word w'hich 
has so often been prostituted, and 
about which no settled notions seem 


to be entertained. With reference 
thereforb to the present argument, we 
mean by “ the constitution,'* the as¬ 
cendency of the protestant religion in 
the government of the civil affairs of 
the country, the security of the pro¬ 
testant church as established bv 
and the predominance of the protes¬ 
tant interest in the impi^ial legislature.' 
This is the constitution which We 
should wish to see defended against 
«he invasions of catholic enmity and 
ambitior ; these are the invaluable ad¬ 
vantages which have been derived frdm 
the glorious struggles of our forefa¬ 
thers, of whom it has become fashion¬ 
able among the witlings of the day to 
speak with contempt and derision. 
Have the catholics an interest, and 
do they cherish a desire, to accomplish 
a change in these particulars ? and 
would they, if tl^'ir claims wbre con¬ 
ceded, have a chance of attaining their 
object ? These are the questions, on 
the solution of which the merits of 
the catholic claims must be decided. 

That the catholics would have an 
interest in destroying the protestant 
ascendancy, seems to be very obvious, 
if it be not suppesed that they are 
exempted from the ordinary influence 
of human motives, and that their pie¬ 
ty or generosity exalts them above the 
vulgar objects of human ambition. 
They are plainly told, even by those 
who ask concessions for them, that 
their claims can be listened to onl^i^ 
because their sect must always conti¬ 
nue subordinate in the imperial parlia¬ 
ment ; because, as a body professing 
certain religious opinions, they are to 
be of no weight or consequence, and 
are to have no influence whatever on 
thet conduct of public affairs. Ask 
their present advocates why emancipa¬ 
tion could not be safely recommended 
to the Irish parliament, and they will 
tell you it was on account of the pre¬ 
ponderating influence which the ca¬ 
tholics would have gained in the legis- 
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lature of Ireland ; in other words, they 
will avow the most marked distrust of 
those whom they patronize. Why 
would they have the claims of the ca¬ 
tholics now conceded ? because the 
catholics can never, in their view of 
matters, become formidable in a par¬ 
liament which is composed of so vast 
a proportion ^f protestant members; 
Tlie very grounds, therefore, which 
are now assigned for emancipation, im¬ 
ply that rooted jealousy of the prinev 
pies of the catholics, which their ad- 
Vbcates are on other occasions so in¬ 
consistent as to disavow ; and would 
the catholic members on their admis¬ 
sion to the British parliament, could 
they, as men of spirit and of honour, 
forgQt the ignominious considerations 
on which they had been received ? 
Could they lose all recollection of the 
long ^d violent resistance which the 
protestants have made to their de¬ 
mands ? Could they sincerely coalesce 
with those who have shown towards 
them so much hostility, and who, even 
in granting their last boon, had justi¬ 
fied it by assuming the eternal insig- 
nifieance of the catholic body ? The 
thing is absurd and incredible, without 
supposing in the catholics a more ab¬ 
ject and submissive spirit than ever 
disgraced any body of freemen. 

The influence of religious principles 
over the moral and political conduct 
of mankind, is not so slender as a few 
freethinkers and philosophists would 
endeavour to persuade the world. 
They feel in themselves that freezing 
indifferenct^ which is symptomatic of 
the worst diseases of the mind ; they 
believe that the atmosphere around 
them is warped with the same bitter 
frost, and that all those wild are sub¬ 
ject to its action, are stupified and be¬ 
numbed like themselves. Thiy know 
not that there is a genial heat in the 
unsophisticated sentiments of mankind, 
which will for dver preserve tliem from 
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the frigidity of which a few pretenders 
to philosophy may become the vic¬ 
tims, and that favourable seasons pe¬ 
riodically recur, when the tide of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm will mount so high 
as to demand every precaution for re¬ 
sisting its ravages. The perseverance 
and attachment of men to the system 
of religion in whTch they have been 
educated, *is too often proportioned 
to its rigorous formality or flagrant 
absurdity—^whether it be that harden- 
solne ceremonies, like objects of fliste 
originally disagreeable, become neces¬ 
sary by use, or that we are most high¬ 
ly animated in defence of opinions, 
which those who differ from us treat 
with the most signal derision. What¬ 
ever may be the explanation, the 
fact, at all events, is certain, that the 
catholic religion exercises an influence 
over its votaries," which, to philoso¬ 
phers, seems exactly proportioned to 
the burden of its rites and the folly 
of its tenets ; that it pervades the 
whole of their speculations and ac¬ 
tions ; and that its spirit exercises an 
absolute control over their whole mo¬ 
ral and political conduct. We speak 
of those who are sincere in professing 
the tenets of the catholic religion ; 
and surely their advocates will not in¬ 
sult the catholic population of Ireland 
by inDinuating that this description 
does not apply to the greater number 
of them. The protesfants, it is very 
generally allowid, are, from causes into 
wliich it is needless to enquire, far in¬ 
ferior to their catholic brethren in zeal 
and enthusiasm, in decent regard for 
the ceremonies <5f■•their religion, and 
daring enterprise for its prosperity. 
It were idle to attempt a nice calcu¬ 
lation of the additional energy which 
an individual or a body of men may 
acquire in affairs either of violence or 
intrigue by the heat of religious zeal, 
whi< h is the very spark requirijd Tor 
the explosion of all the force with 
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which the mind of man is endowed. 
The expansive and impetuous force of 
steam, or of gunpowder, compared 
with the qliiescerit and harmless ma 
terials out of which such energies 
are created, will afford but an inade¬ 
quate illustration of catholic zeal and 
protestant apathy. Should the field be 
opened for a contesl betwixt the sub¬ 
tle and persevering ambition of the ca¬ 
tholics, animated by religions enthusi¬ 
asm, and that tranquil, forbearing, and 
unrfispecting moderation, which dre 
the indisputable characteristics of the 
protestants of the present day, it is 
not mrf e difficult to see for which side 
victory must declare, than to antici¬ 
pate the consequences to society which 
must result from the ultimate triumph 
of the popish religion. 

We are far from insinuating a belief 
that the persecutions and horrors would 
be renewed at the present day, which 
made the catholic name in former times 
so odious to the protestants of all de¬ 
nominations. These days of barbarism, 
it is to be hoped, have for ever passed 
away ; yet it is impossible to answer 
for the violence and malignity of hu¬ 
man passions when once fairly let 
loose, flushed with success, and intox¬ 
icated by power. The man who should, 
twenty years before the French re¬ 
volution, have predicted that an en¬ 
lightened people would, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, have acted 
all the enormous and disgusting tra¬ 
gedies which signalized the progress 
of that event, would, no doubt, have 
brought down on himself a heavy load 
of ridicule and insult*^; yet it is not the 
less true, that such dreadful enormi¬ 
ties were committed in the face of all 
Europe. We have no wish to impeach 
the moral or political principles of the 
catholics of the present day, or to re¬ 
fuse our belief to the declaration of 
their tenets, which was so solemnly 
given forth by many learned bodies on 


the continent; yet we have always 
thought that better information might 
have been obtained as to the sentiments 
of the Irish catholics, in whom alone 
Great Britian can feel an interest, than 
that which was received from the fo¬ 
reign universities. Many speculative 
opinions are entertained by the leanied 
long before they reach the vulgar; 
and many such opinions neoer pene¬ 
trate so far as to influence the great 
b-ody of the people. It was quite im* 
mateiial to the English government 
what were the sentipfients entertained 
by the profound doctrine of the se¬ 
minaries of the continent; but it was 
of the utmost importance, with a 
view to any measure of legislation, 
to know what were the feelings, and 
what the belief, of the Irish peasan¬ 
try. But we shall suppose that all 
is perfectly right • that the catholic 
religion is in many important points 
essentially changed; and that the anti¬ 
social doctrines, which in former times 
constituted part of its creed, are now 
exploded ; yet our doubts as to the 
safety of the measure, denominated ca¬ 
tholic emancipation, are by no means 
removed. We assi.me, of course, that 
the British constitution is worth pre¬ 
serving ; that the protestant establish¬ 
ment, and the undisputed ascendancy 
of protestant principles in parliament, 
is of the very essence of the constitu¬ 
tion } for with persons who would dis¬ 
pute about these points, we should 
scorn to maintain any controversy. 
With reference to the catholics them-. 
selves, we maintain only what both the 
early and more recent history of their 
religion bears us out in asserting,— 
that they are animated by a zeal and 
enthusiasm for its prosperity, which 
far transcends the moderation of pro- 
testantism. We affirm, that in a contest 
betwixt persevering zealots and luke¬ 
warm professors, the fervour of enthu¬ 
siasm w'ill supply the place of num- 
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bers; and we must repeat, that the 
very pr tence which the catholics 
are now to be admitted into parlia> 
ment, and to the higher offices of the 
state—the pretence of their insigni- 
hcancc—is such, as will naturally ar- 
rjay them against the protestants, and 
give tcn-fj^ld energy to their struggle 
for the masterj^. Tt will give them a 
powerful and a permanent interest in 
the ■ overthrow of that ascendancy 
which dares to proclaim their etcru^ 
subordination ; and he must be a mcic 
dftvcller indeed who does not, in such 
circumstances, discover the origin of a 
contest far more momentous than all 
the controversies maintained by all the 
factions which have flourished since 
the Revolution. 

Would the catholics, however, have 
the power of accomplishing their am¬ 
bitious* schemes, and of establishing 
themselves on the rflins of protestant- 
ism ? Their numbers in parliament 
would be but small compared with 
those of the protestants ; and it Avould 
be too much to say with confidence, 
‘that their zeal and intrigue must se¬ 
cure them an ascendency. But it can¬ 
not be necessary to prove so much as 
this ; it is enough to indicate in what 
manner so melancholy a catastrophe is 
not improbable.—influence of the 
crown has become very great in both 
houses of parliament; a prince might 
ascend the throne, not openly profes¬ 
sing, ^ut' secretly encouraging the 
catholic religion, and with even the 
Jimited aid which the catholics could 
afford him^he might be able to ex¬ 
ecute his purposes. If he were not 
a madman, he would not hastily ven¬ 
ture on any measures of open hos¬ 
tility towards the protestslnts, but 
with the hejp of his own mighty in¬ 
fluence in the legislature, \fith the 
aid of the influence and property of 
the catholics, and with the assistance 
also of foreign alliances, we d<f not say 
that he could subdue the resistance of 
TOL. V. fART r. 


the protestants, but he might succted 
in reviving controversies, similar to 
those which drove the Stuarts from the 
throne. It would then become neces¬ 
sary to encounter anewthe storms of re¬ 
volution ; iind if the minds of the peo¬ 
ple should not sink under the pressure 
of the moment—if t'ley should not be¬ 
come the martyrs of tyrann)'- and perse¬ 
cution—if they should still cling with 
fervour and energy to that constitution, 
of which the essence is protesUnt as- 
ce«dcncy,^alchough the honours u^he 
triumph would be theirs, the guilt 
which should expose tnem to so fiery 
a trial, would not be the less an object 
of their just indignation and vengeance. 

We can discover nothing in the pre¬ 
cedent taken from the policy of Hen¬ 
ry the Fourth of France, on which 
Mr Canning dilated so largely, that is 
applicable to the state of this country. 
Many things are possible to a vigorous 
despotism, which vrauld be very unsafe 
under a free constitution of govern¬ 
ment ; where the whole power of the 
state is vested in the monarch, if he 
have capacity for the trust, he need 
not fear the most bitter animosities of 
faction. Henry the Fourth did not, 
by the edict of Nantes, give any sub- 
stantial or independent power to his 
protestant subjects ; he still remained 
the absolute master of their destinies 
just as much as he was before he issued 
that famous ordinance.* In an English 
HoustofCommon8,howevcr,thewhole 
powers of the realm have been justly 
said under different forms to reside; 
he who is admitted to the functions 
of a senator, therafqre, shares in the su¬ 
preme powers of the state, and obtains, 
of course, a consequence and authori¬ 
ty which no subject of monarchical 
France ever possessed. He becomes 
dangerous also as he becomes powei- 
ful; and in such circumstances there 
is no ground for supposing that the 
experiment made so long ago in France 
cculd be safely repeated in England. 

Q 
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We can, upon the whole, discover no obstacles which stand opposed to 
way in which the claims of the catho- them, we must fairly own, that we 
lies can be reconciled with the natural can see no prospect of their speedy 
feelings, or just demands of the protes- removal, 
t^nts ; and much as we regret the 
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/flairs 


of Amcricci. Iletro-;prcfive R'eto ttf ihc Difpnics Iclioixt the Brrfish 
and American Go'cerauenlii. Bro^ircss of ihc Differences. 


J riE relations subsisting betwixt 
(Treat Britain and the United Slates 
ol Aftierica, had for many years exhi¬ 
bited a very singular aspect. The na¬ 
tions wjjfre not indeed in a state of open 
war with eacli othef; but the ccnLiot 
of opposite pretensions, tlie angry dis- 
russiou of many intricate questions 
of international law, the charges and 
iccrnniiiatioiis which had for a series 
•of years formed the only subject of 
their diplomatic intercourse, bed vljf- 
fused over both countries a spirit of 
liisf.uGt and animosity, which eoidd 
fi ui ill war alone its natural grrttihra- 
t ''. 1 , As this unhappy result was ac¬ 
tually produced in the course of the 
pre’ent year, it may not be uninterest¬ 
ing to ti.ke.a hasty retrospect of the 
c'uipes which led to an event so much 
H.'mented by the enlightened men of 
bath countries. 


ft cccnis to be generally thought 
that the Americans, whether right or 
v/rong in the principles of public law, 
on which they so obstinately insisted, 
(a point which shall be afterwards ex- 
amuicd) might have brought matters 
to an amicaole arrangement, •without 
any material sacrifice ever, of the ques¬ 
tionable maxims for which they con¬ 
tended—for iK»’er was the «p!; it ol 
conciliation carried farther than by the 


British government in its intercourse 
with tlir minii-tern of thelTniU’d States, 
lingland had iv.any obvioir, reasons 
for endeavouring to avert the calami¬ 
ties of an Americas war at this period ; 
she v.’as engaged in a very arduous 
contest in Europe,—she hid the most 
numerous and formidable enemies to 
contend witlg—she had the interests 
of her commerce to maintain, which 
are always dependent in some degree 
on a friendly connexion witli A raei sea; 
and she had, moreover, a natural and 
a generaus aversion to conquer, before 
she could bring he’-self to draw the 
sword against a people connected with 
her by a resemblauec in largnage, 
laws, and institutions. These were 
motives sufRciently piwvciTul to liave 
restrained the ^intemperance of the 
English ministers, even if they had 
not been otherwise remarkable h.r 
mildness and forbea’-ar.ee. Had the 
principles of iiiti»rikat>'.>' al law ad\rii-. 
ced by the Arncricai.s been as sound 
as an impartial txafv.maiion of them 
may perhaps show that tii* y were un¬ 
reasonable, still it would have been 
in the power of Americri, had she 
sineeri.ly desired peace, to have pre. 
served it by mi honouralle eompronfise 
on those points which had created 
the greatest dsiTcrence of opinion, or 
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almost by any thing short of an abso¬ 
lute surrender of the rights and honour 
of Great Britain, which it was rather 
too much in any people to expect. 
But if thcic be any pohit in recent 
history which even the arts of faction 
cannot i' v<''ve in doubt, it is this,— 
that the government ot i^merica v/as 
not sincere 1) desirous v»f peace with 
Great Britain,—that it took all pos¬ 
sible means to disturb the moderation 
and provoke tlie anger of the British 
ministers ; and that upon all occasions 
it betrayed symptoms of the most un¬ 
accountable partiality to the despotism 
of Fran :e. Those who have studied 
the history of American affairs for the 
last three or four years, will be well 
aware of the grounds on which this 
opinion has been formed; and a curi¬ 
ous enquiry thus suggests itself,-— 
how it should have happened that the 
only republican government in the 
world should, at the greatest crisis of 
affairs, have combined with the most 
odious of despotisms against a country 
which has always been recognised as 
an illustrious model of practical free- 

i 

dom, and which was at this very mo¬ 
ment engaged in a grand effort to vin¬ 
dicate the independence of nations. 

In attempting to account for this 
singular phenomenon in politics, some¬ 
thing must, no doubt, be allowed for 
the yet unextingiiished animosity pro¬ 
duced by our unfortunate colonial 
war. It may be thought that preju¬ 
dices so antiquated must long since 
have become the exclusive property of 
the vulgar; and must have given way, 
in the miiuls of enlightened men, to 
considerations more recent in point of 
time, and more iinpoitant in their 
practical influence on American af¬ 
fairs. It is a common belief in Eu¬ 
rope, how'ever, that the government 
of. America is, to a more than ordi¬ 
nary degree, under the discipline and 
controul of the rabble j and if indeed 
there be any truth in the common spe¬ 


culations as to the motives of its hos¬ 
tility towards Great Britain, it must 
be very far gone in vulgar absurdi¬ 
ty. National prejudices so indiscri- 
minating and so mischievous, are every 
where but in America confined to the 
lowest ranks ;—they have been long, 
banished out of the more respectable 
circles even of private h'fc, and could 
never find their way into the councils 
of a great European state without de¬ 
voting it to the unspaiing ridicule and 
contempt of its neighbours- 

V/ith tlic narrow prejudices of the 
American mob, other causes combined 
to hasten a rupture with England.— 
The commercial system,—that mise¬ 
rable tissue of blunders which had 
so long kept down the growing pros¬ 
perity of Europe,—had been wisely ex¬ 
ploded by the most enlightened of the 
European states .before the French 
revolution. The enlarged views and 
line talents of the political philoso¬ 
phers who cast a lustre round the close 
of the last century, had triumphed 
over every obstacle which ignorance 
and prejudice could oppose ; and Eng¬ 
land and France at last discovered that 
they had u mumal interest in the com¬ 
mercial greatness of each other. They 
did muie than this ; they reduced their 
principles to practice, and embodied 
them in a treaty which, if not unex¬ 
ceptionable in all respects, was at least 
a great step towards the triumph of 
genuine philosophy over the errors 
and absurdities of the old political 
school. The French revolution, how¬ 
ever, deranged all the plans of cn- 
ligiitcned men,—it engendered a ran¬ 
cour and animosity betwixt the na¬ 
tions more violent and pernicious than 
the ancient jealonsics of the commer¬ 
cial system, and terminated at last in a 
despotism which threw France and her 
dependencies far back in the scale of 
improvement. The commercial system 
was revived by the new French govern¬ 
ment with a barbarous and dc 3 tructi\'c 
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fury which had never been even con¬ 
templated at arfy former period} the 
refined and generous principles which 
so many great men had contributed to 
establish, were forgotten; their works 
were neglected or proscribed; the 
progress of human improvement was 
arrested, afhd ail seemed about to be¬ 
come a sacrifidb to the rude genius of 
an overwhelming despotism. Even du¬ 
ring the short interval of repose which 
succeeded the treaty of Amiens, the 
inrixims of the new government were 
sufficiently indicated in the impolitic 
restraints and prohibitions by which 
tlie commercial intercourse of thecoun- 


trics was fettered. England did not 
indeed pretend that such measures af¬ 


forded a legitimate ground for hostili¬ 
ties, since every nation being supreme 
within ^self, has a right to determine 
whether it sliall rcArive the c(^;nudi- 
ties of foreign states ; but if the com¬ 
mercial animosity of France could not 
have justified Euglund in dci laring war, 
it certainly afforded her a solid ground 
•for entertaining jealousy against apow- 


er thus hostile to her interests, and 
called upon her to watch all the pro¬ 
ceedings of that power with the most 


scrupulous vigilance. 

The unrivalled commercial greatness 
of England at this period, surpassing 
all that history records, and all that 


even the moat flattering visions of her 
statesmen* had contemplated, was an 
object of bitter and unceasing mortifi¬ 
cation to the politicians, of France,— 
‘her*naval si^rcmacy, which was found¬ 
ed on the prosperity of Iicr commerce, 
and promised for it an indefinite dura¬ 
tion, filled their minds with jealousy 
and apprehension. These fecHsigs rose 
to the liighcst pitch after the peace of 
Amiens, ifurope seemed to learn, for 
the first time, that the commercial 


grandeur of England possessed a sta¬ 
bility which had never been swpposcd 
to belong to this species of power. It 
had wifhstiod the shock of the mos| 


extended and desolating warfare; and 
at the close of a contest of long dura¬ 
tion and unparalleled fury, in which 
the empire had sometimes contended 
with the combined energies of Eu¬ 
rope, it not only remained untouched, 
but had mightily extended itself du- 
ing every year of hostility. The war 
had terminated in the establishment of 
a naval power which had gathered 
strength by all the efforts made to 
w'e,aken it: and had now risen sohjgh 
as to bid oefiance to all rivalry. The 
rulers of France reflected on these 
matters with bitterness corresponding 
to the disappointment of theirtiopes ; 
they despaired of being able to meet 
this enormous power by any ordinary 
efforts ; and could think of no way of 
checking its further growth, but by 
the entire sacrifice, of their own com¬ 
merce and resources. They hoped, 
that by excluding all the productions 
of British industry from their ports, 
and by prohibiting the use of British 
commodities throughout France and 
her dependencies, they might gradual¬ 
ly undermine this overgrown power; 
while their depraved policy at the 
same time sought to inculcate a belief 
ameng their subjects, that such mea¬ 
sures would promote the industry of 
France. Thus was a system establish¬ 
ed (if indeed so rude and impolitic a 
thing deserve the nany:) in direct op¬ 
position to all the views of modern 
science ; a sysfbm which was in truth 
but a barbarous extension of the old 
theories, which so many enlightened 
men had endcaxopied to banish for 
ever from the world. 

The measures thus adopted by 
France had a twofold connection with 
the affairs of America. In the first 
place, the American statcsn^ii enter¬ 
tained much the same feelings with 
respect to the commercial and nswal 
greatness of England with their friends 
in Fr.uice ; their understandings were 
in general of the same character, and 
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their tcmpcre quite as violent. They, 
as well as the French politicians, wish¬ 
ed to make their country great by 
commerce ; and as the established as¬ 
cendency of England appeared to them 
to stand in the way, they scrupled not 
about the means which might be em¬ 
ployed to remove it*. Their minds were 
not susceptible of a generous emula¬ 
tion ; envy was the only fueling which 
a near view of the naval and commercial 
gfc'jtuess of England could excite in 
their breasts. They had no dread of 
France, who had in the course of the 
war l^st her commerce, her colonies, 
and her ships; whose power never 
came into contact with their own ; 
whoso resources of all kinds were de¬ 
voted to the prosecution of a war, in 
the issue of which they vainly thought 
that America had no interest. But 
they hated England, lier commerce and 
her power, as cordially even as the 
members of the French government 
did : and had America been as little 
dependent on commerce as France, 
had her cit'./.ons been as indifferent to 
its real interests, or had her rulers pos¬ 
sessed the same despotic sway over their 
fortunes which the French government 
had assumed over those of its own sub- 
jects, it is prol-,able that Mr Maddison 
and his friends would at once have fob 
lowed the example of Buonaparte, by 
proliibiting all commercial intercourse 
with the British empire. Bat the 
Americans had not yet been wholly 
o\erav\ed by their rulers} and it be¬ 
came necessary therefore to pursue a 
more imlutct and mridious course with 
them, tluui that which had been fu'- 
lowtd by Buonaparte in his dealings 
witii a people whom he had entirely 
btibJned. 

'File measures pursued by France in 
the execiilion ol her anti-commercial 
system, suspended for a while the in- 
tr-nialional law of Europe, and afford¬ 
ed to the rulers of America the pre¬ 
text which they had so lung desired, 


for gratifying their animosity against 
England. The comlnercial hostility 
of France during the peace, although 
never considered by Great Britain as a 
ground for war, was not however for¬ 
gotten when hostilities were renewed : 
and the English ministers therefore de¬ 
termined to employ the nlaval power 
which was at their cofnmand, to the 
annihilation of the foreign commerce of 
Jiheir enemy. Their measures were such 
as the interests of England demand¬ 
ed, and wliich a state of hostility fidly 
justified ; and they completely succeed¬ 
ed in accomplishing the object which 
they had in view. The foreign com¬ 
merce of France was asnihilatcd—^hcr 
industry checked—her resources was¬ 
ted ; and her ruler discovered,' when 
it was too late, Iujw gross were the er¬ 
rors v/hicli he had committed.^ It was 
impossible, howeS'er, to retract; and 
he resolved on carrying his commer¬ 
cial war to the utmost pitch of fu¬ 
ry. In thin temper did Buonaparte issue 
his famous Bei lin decree, which renewed 
all the old prohibitory regulations, and 
ludicrously declar d Liie British islands 
to be in a r.tate cd' blockade, at the very 
moment when tlie {ieets of Great Bri¬ 
tain aetudlly blockaded all the porta 
of France and her dependencies. Neu¬ 
tral vessels bound to or returning from 
a British port were made liable to cap¬ 
ture by this singular decree.—Matters 
remained for some time in this state, 
the French ruler being-unable to cxe* 
cute his decree, and tin- British govern¬ 
ment being averse to ■••.dvance further 
in so barbarous a warfare. But ha- 
ving again proved rnecessful in his 
northern campaign, Buonaparte re¬ 
sumed V itli fresh vigour his prohibit¬ 
ory system ; lie conlirmcd all the pro¬ 
visions of the Berlin decree ; excluded 
lliC* merchandise oi Great Britain and 
her colonies from the ports ol France 
and her dependencies, and accompanied 
tiief.e prohibitions with the severest pe¬ 
nalties. Every article of ih itisli pi oduce 
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was searched for, seized, and commit¬ 
ted to the flames*; while the most cruel 
punishments were inflicted on the sub* 
jects of France who dared to violate 
these arbitrary laws.—This violent sys¬ 
tem had now reached its height, and 
it seemed to be the determination of 
the French* ruler to have it executed 
with the greatest rigour ; the British 
government, therefore, could no long¬ 
er, either in prudence or honour, de¬ 
lay the retaliation which its power en-* 
abbd it to inflict. The famous Orders 
in Council were therefore issued j all 
trade to France or her dependencies 
was strictly prohibited ; all vessels, of 
whatever nation, which ventured to en¬ 
gage in this trade, were declared liable 
to seijture, and France with her de¬ 
pendencies was thus reduced to that 
state of,blockade with which she had 
vainly threatened th# British islands. 
The orders in council admitted but of 
one single exception to this general 
blockade of the French enipiie: the 
French decrees had declared all vessels 
liable to sci/urc which had touched at 
a British port; the orders in council, 
to counteract this provision, declared 
on the other hand, that only such ships 
as were in that situation should be 
permitted to sail for France. Thus 
did the utter extinction of the foreign 
trad?; of France result as a consequence 
of the very naeasiires of her ovvu go¬ 
vernment ; •measures which no despo- 
A;m, lioV/ ignorant soever, would have 
ventured to adopt, had it not trusted 
fo a ^Gwer which effectually silences 
all popular (Opinion. 

Two questions have been put on the 
subject of tbese orders in council. Were 
they founded in justice, and wsre they 
Eupporled by reasons of expedii.i:cy ? 
On the first 'point, wdtli whicl* alone 
for cign powers had any concern, the 
advocates (;f these measures had a very 
tasy ta-'li to pe-i*forn,i; for nothing 
f'lrtb/ can be mors obvious to those 
who know any thing of the law of na¬ 


tions, than the right of Great Britain 
to retaliate upon her enemies their own 
violence and injustice.—What has been 
called the rule of the war 1756, forma 
the first link in that chain of commer¬ 
cial restrictions, which in the sequel 
became so complicated ; and the per¬ 
fect equity of this aide has always ap¬ 
peared manifest to tlic most enlighten¬ 
ed minds. France, like the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers who possessed distant 
colgnies, endeavoured to secure for heo:- 
self the monopoly of their markets ; 
and during peace strictly prohibited all 
strangers from carrying on trade with 
them. When she goes to wai^ with 
England, however, the superiority of 
her enemy’s naval power compels her 
to relax the rigour of her colonial po¬ 
licy ; and she is willing that neutral 
vessels should bring home the produce 
of her American settlements. By the 
interference of these neutrals, however, 
the English arc manifestly deprived of 
the advantages which their naval power 
would otherwise secure to them ; of the 
chance of captures, and the certainty 
of reducing the enemy’s colonies with¬ 
out striking a blow. But no neutral 
can, upon any pretext, claim greater 
advantages a fiery than she enjoyed be¬ 
fore the war; slie has a right to insist 
that her relative condition to the bel¬ 
ligerents shall not be rendered worse 
by the hostilities in wlych tliey may 
ciigagcf but she can have no right to 
demand that it Should be improved. 
By admission, however, to the colo¬ 
nial trade of France during war, a 
trade from which iy;i],trals are excluded 
by France herself during peace, the 
condition of the neutral is manifestly 
improved ; it is impioved at the ex- 
pe])cp of England, who is deprived of 
the chai'.ce of captures and conquests 
which her power would otherwise give 
l^er ; and it is improved to the greA 
gain of France, whom the interference 
fof neutrals protects against the over¬ 
whelming power of her enemies. There 
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can be no doubt then as to the equity 
of the rule of the war 1756, that rule 
of which France and America have so 
loudly complained. The order in coun¬ 
cil of January, 1807, which was not 
issued till after the Berlin decree had 
been published by Buonaparte, was 
also justifiable on *he very same prin¬ 
ciple ; it went merely to exclude neu- 
trsds during war from a branch of the 
enemy's trade to which they had no ac- 
ca<is in time of peace. So far then the 
measures adopted by the British go¬ 
vernment rested on the clearest princi¬ 
ples of international law. 

Anu what were the measures adopt¬ 
ed by the French ? had they any foun¬ 
dation in the acknowledged principles 
and usages of public law ? The de¬ 
cree of Berlin prohibited all commerce 
in British commodities; France indeed 
had a right to do this, how fatal so¬ 
ever the measure might be to her own 
interest and that of her dependencies; 
and had the Berlin decree gone no far¬ 
ther, although it might have had the 
effect of embittering the hostile spirit 
of the two countries, it neither could 
have justified, nor would it have been 
met by any specific act of retaliation 
on the part of England. But the 
French ruler, in a moment of despair, 
ventured to declare the British islands 
in a state of blockade, and to interdict 
all neutrals fr^m trading with a Bri¬ 
tish port. This was a violent infringe¬ 
ment of the law of nations ; a daring 
insult on neutral tights; an act of mad 
injustice, which loudly called upon all 
parties to avenge .themselves on its au¬ 
thors. The honour of England pre¬ 
eminently demanded that she should re¬ 
pel this outrage with becoming spirit; 
and although she at first seemed wil¬ 
ling to treat so impotent a measure 
wim contempt alone, and to wait till 
she might learn its result on the con 
duct of America, yet the right still re-, 
iilkied to her of exercising retaliation . 
the proper season should arrive. i 


The date of the publication of the 
Milan decree appeared to her to be 
that season ; time enough had been al¬ 
lowed to the different neutral powers 
to remonstrate against the conduct of 
the enemy; they had failed to improve 
the opportunity afibrded them, and 
England could no longer remain silent 
when a new decree \Vas issued, more 
unjust and insulting than its predeces¬ 
sor ; more absurd and barbarous than 
aiy thing which had ever occurred 
among civilized nations. She, tha*e- 
fore, issued her orders in council, which 
in effect reduced the French empire to 
a state of blockade, and cut off the 
whole commerce which neutrals had 
hitherto carried on with the enemy. 
Of these measures France of Course 
had no right to complain ; and a very 
little reflection will be suffi'^ient to 
shew that if America had any just 
grounds of remonstrance, she should 
have offered them to France alone, and 
not to England, against whom she was 
so prompt to bring forward accusa¬ 
tions. 

France was the first of the bellige¬ 
rents to violate the law of nations. 
She issued the Berlin decree, and fol¬ 
lowed it up by the other, dated at 
Milan, by both of which the Ameri¬ 
cans and all other neutrals wenr|>f<e- 
vented from maintaining their usual 
intercourse with England. These mea¬ 
sures were in their prindple a direct 
invasion of neutral rights, and it wa- 
therefore thc.duty of neutral powers to 
have remonstrated against them'with 
firmness. But America did not thus 
resist; and she in this manner commit¬ 
ted herself with the enemy. It was 
a principle maintained by Buonaparte 
on all occasions, that those who did 
not reoist an injury offered them by 
either of the belligerents, were no 
longer to be considered as neutrals ; 
that by their acquiescence, they made 
thonselves parties to the cause of the 
enemy, and that of course they were 
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to be treated in the same way as if 
they had actuary declared war against 
the nation to whose interests they 
stood opposed. It was on some prin> 
ciple of this kind, that he declared 

"Yhe ships of all neutrals which sub- 

• znitted to what he called the tyranny 
of the English, denaiionalized-^n 
uncouth and barbarous word, invented 
to^serve the occasions of these unhap¬ 
py times, when Europe was no longer 

* under the guidance of wise and soufld 
principles. To submit to any thing 
which France pretended to call a de¬ 
parture from the international law of 
Europe, was therefore held sufficient 
to denationalize the ships of neutral 
powers, and although the application 
of this principle may frequently have 
been erroneous, there can be no doubt 
that jhe principle itself was just. If 
France violated tile law of nations, as 
she unquestionably did by her Berlin 
decree; and if America calmly ac- 

a uiesced in this insult on her rights, 
lere can be no sort of doubt that 
she thus made herself a party in the 
quarrel which France had with Eng¬ 
land ; that she in effect combined 
with the common enemy, and that her 
ships were, to use the jargon of the 
French government, clearly “ dena¬ 
tionalized.** Had England therefore 
nieditated hostility towards America; 
had she been anxious to avail herself 
of a pretext for making a quaTel; 
had she been desirous of exacting from 
a secret enemy the /ul! penalties of 
her accessioii to the cause of the other 
belligercfit; she might very well have 
proceeded, on the simple fact of Ame¬ 
rican acquiescence ir French violence, 
at once to have treated J:he Ameri¬ 
cans as her enemies. 

Acandidexpusition, therafore, of the 
rights and dutiesof belligerents and neu¬ 
trals, must exculpate England frf)in ^1 
blame-in issuing her order%in councm. 
It is the doctrine of all jurists, that fhe 
rights of neutrals during war are pre¬ 


cisely the same as during peace ; that 
neutral powers are entitled to demand 
of either belligerent, that in their in¬ 
tercourse with the other they shall 
not be subjected to greater restraint# 
than tliey experienced during a season 
of tranquillity; but no neutral is en¬ 
titled to require^ more than this, or 
can expect that a belligerent should 
sacrifice to the convenience of the 
reutral, any of the just rights which 
ijic may acquire by a state of war. 
The prirlL'iple of this doctrine is’tib- 
vinus; no nation can expect that a 
foreign power is to sacrifice its own 
immediate interest to her coi^cnience 
or advantage. When we come to con¬ 
sider these general principles with re¬ 
ference to the case of America, their 
force seems to be irresistible. Sup¬ 
pose that America had been entirely 
out of the question ; that her name 
were unknown in Europe, and that 
she had still remained in her ancient 
state of dependence on the British 
empire ; suppose for a moment, that 
the question had arisen entirely be¬ 
twixt Great Britain and France; that 
France had violated the law of nations, 
by presuming to declare the British 
islands in a state of blockade, and 
then let any impartial person say, 
what is the policy which Great Bri¬ 
tain w'ould have been entitled and 
called upon to pursue ? She would 
clearly have had a right to do the 
same thing fo France which France 
had attcmp’^cd to do to her; that is, 
sIk' would have hfcn entitled to de¬ 
clare the I'rench empire in a state of 
bl(*ckado, aii(f to have followed up 
the blockade with all possible vigour. 
Such then was her undoubted right j 
and will it be pretended that Ameri¬ 
ca—that a foreign nation was entitled 
to interfere with her in the exercise 
of her rights ? It is of no impoxtance 
to enquire, whether the blockade of 
France was, or was not, on the whole 
beneficial to England; that was a 
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matter for England alone to consider; 
it was a question with which America 
had no sort of concern ; and it is of 
the rights of America alone that we 
now speak. America, then, had no 
right to complain of the exercise of 
the powers which England possessed, 
as one of the great !^uropean bellige- 
rents,~whicli she derived immediately 
from that state of hostilities, in which 
she, and not America, was involved, 
and which of course she had a right to 
impTovc to her own advantage, and to 
the annoyance of her euv-mies. 

There is still another light in which 
this roon[entou3 question may he con¬ 
sidered, with reference to the esta- 
blislied law of nations. It is in the 
power of England to exciude Ameri¬ 
ca or any other nation tror.i trading 
with herself, and it is in the power of 
France to do the same. Suppose that 
both nations had mutually agreed to 
treat America in this mvuncr, could 
she have ventured to complain ? But 
it is the same thing wiicthor these 
powers do so directly, niid in conjunc¬ 
tion, or indirectly by means not less 
efficacious; wlicthcr they exclude tiic 
Americans by the operation of a 
peaceful league betwixt tiiemselves, or 
by a series of measures adopted during 
war. If France, by attempting to 
exclude all neutrals from English 
ports, communicated to lier enemies a 
right to retaliate, can the Ameriq^ns 
interfere, or are they in worse con¬ 
dition than if the belligerents had se¬ 
parately, and in a time of profound 
peace, determined to rcnouiice all com¬ 
mercial intercourse witli them ? Sure¬ 
ly they could not with justice com¬ 
plain; they could not demand that 
their condition should be improved by 
a state of European warfare ; tlicy 
could not claim the forbearance of 
England towards her enemies, for the 
sole purpdse of conferring a favour up¬ 
on neutrals; they could not, in short. 


upon any sound principle, object to 
the orders in council. ( 

Different opinions were entertained 
on the question as to their expediency; 
and although these famous measures* 
are said to have been in the first in**' 
stance strongly pressed upon mini¬ 
sters by the mercantile interest, there 
can be no doubt, that th^ government 
was in some measure deserted by this 
powerful body, before the orders in 
cduncil were finally repealed. The 
discussions which at intervals ensued 
on this subject, were signalized by the 
uncommon zeal and a uteness of the 
advocates on both sides; and an ac¬ 
count of them in the order in which 
they occurred, will form not the least 
interesting branch of the histoi-y* of 
public afl’airs for the present year. 

Although the question arising out 
of the orders in cAUi-.cil formed at 
first the ciiief subject of dispute be¬ 
twixt Gre'it Britain and America, yet 
in the course of the discussion, many 
other points were introduced scircely 
less di^cult of arr:in(;einent.—At the 
meeting of the Ann i. van congress in 
the end of the p’-f'ceding year, the 
speech delivered by the president gave 
ev;d(.-iit indicalioiis of a very hostile 
sjiint towards Great Britain ; and as 
tins speech was followed by a report 
of the committee of congress for fo¬ 
reign affairs, wliich was no less war¬ 
like, the hopes which had been enter¬ 
tained of an amicable arrangeihent 
seemed to vanish The committee, 
with an affectation of impartii.lity, be¬ 
gan by a general complaint dS to the 
wrongs which America had sustained 
both from France and England, in the 
seizure of t|)e property of the citizens 
of tlie United States, when peaceably 
pursuing tilteir lawful comfnerce on 
the higli seas; and reprobated the de- 
f nee which had been offered by each 
pi rly—-that its acts of violence were 
mt rely retaliatory, on similar acts com- 
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mitted by its antagonist. The Ame¬ 
ricans, it was said, thus violently as¬ 
sailed, withdrew their citizens and pro¬ 
perty from the ocean, expecting re¬ 
dress from the justice of the bellige- 
■Wnts ; but having failed in this object, 
.Chey had recoui-se to the non-inter¬ 
course and non-importation laws. To 
ijiduce the Buropean powers to rc- 
tui;n to a system'of justice, they had 
clFered commercial advantages to the 
' belligerent which should first revoife 
i^ commercial edicts, and liad agreed 
to impose more severe restrictions on 
the other.—And here every semblance 
of impartiality vanished from the re¬ 
port; which proceeded to announce that 
France, profiting by the friendly offers 
of the United States, had on 1st No¬ 
vember, 18l0,declaredtherepeal of the 
decree of Berlin; that the English w'ere 
thus hound to liavofevoked their orders 
ill council; but instead of this they had 
advanced still bolder pretensions; they 
had affected to deny the practical ex¬ 
tinction of the French decrees, and 
had insisted that France should re¬ 
nounce the whole system of her com¬ 
mercial warfare against England^ of 
which these decrees originally formed 
a part, '^j'hat the exclusion of British 
produce and manufactures from France 
and the states in alliance with her, was 
a measure of commercial warfare with 
which the United States had no con¬ 
cern ; and that France would never 
concede to the unauthorised demand 
of America, those rights which she 
considered as the most powerful en¬ 
gine of tlti war ; that the outrages of 
England had not been confined to the 
commerce of the United States; that 
by the seizure of American seamen, 
which was still carried on with un¬ 
abated rigour and severity, ^he great¬ 
est insult was offered to America; 
and that the only question now was^ 
vvlicther the Americans shopld tamely 
submit, or resist by those means whim 
cirtumstauces had placed within tlulr 


reach ; That it had now become the 
sacred duty of congress to call forth 
the patriotism and resources of the 
country; and the committee, there¬ 
fore, earnestly recommended, ** That 
the United States immediately be put 
in an armour and attitude demanded 
by the crisis, and corresponding with 
the national spirit and expectations.** 
With this view, resolutions were re¬ 
commended that the military establish¬ 
ment, authorised by the existing laws, 
should b« completed ; that an addi¬ 
tional force of 10,000 regular troops, 
to serve for three years, should be 
immediately raised ; that the president 
should be authorised to accept the ser¬ 
vice of 50,000 volunteers; that he 
should be empowered to order out, 
from time to time, such detachments 
of the militia as the public service 
might require ; that tlie navy should 
be put in repair; and that the mer¬ 
chant vessels should immediately be 
armed to resist the force with which 
they might be assailed. 

An account of the revenue of the 
United States, by which the objects 
of a warlike policy might be support¬ 
ed, was at the same time laid before 
congress. The revenue of America 
is derived from two souives ; the du¬ 
ties on importation, and the sale of 
public lands. The duties on impor¬ 
tation, it was admitted, would be di- 
min^hed by a war ^vith Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but evci»under such a deficit they 
were estimated at six millions of dol¬ 
lars ; while the sale of public lands 
would produce above half a million 
more. A dcficiehcy to the extent of 
two millions and a half on the ge¬ 
neral revenue would thus arise; and 
to meet this it was proposed that an 
addition of 50 per cent, should be 
made to the existing duties.—Such 
was the state of the American revenue 
with a view even to the peace esta¬ 
blishment ; and it was the principle of 
her government, that the increased ex- 
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penditure occasioned by war should be 
entirely provided for by loans. In the 
event of any farther deficiency, a re¬ 
storation of the duties on salt, and a 
selection of ** external taxes,” as they 
were called, were recommended ; and 
it was supposed that there would be 
no difficulty in raising the permanent 
revenue of the United States to nine 
millions of dollars per annum. The 
difficulty of raising the loans at home 
was foreseen; no chance of finding 
thm abroad presented itsellF; and the 
American minister of hnance was 
aware, that an interest much above 
that avowed by law would be neces¬ 
sary to secure a supply of money for 
the public service. Still, however, he 
was convinced that tlie loans might be 
negociated, and that no obstacle on 
this account would present itself to 
the measures, which were now obvi¬ 
ously in the contemplation of the exe¬ 
cutive. 

No sooner were these documents 
received in England, than it was uni¬ 
versally believed that war with Ame¬ 
rica had become inevitable. The re¬ 
port of the committee, indeed, breathed 
a very hostife spirit, and seemed to 
leave no room for conciliation or ami¬ 
cable arrangement. The whole of its 
Tjcasonings were built on the assump¬ 
tion, that-the French decrees had been 
really and practically annulled, an as¬ 
sumption which the daily conduct of 
Fiance, and the experience of the 
American government, positively con¬ 
tradicted; The committee attempted 
to avail themselves of a quibbling dis¬ 
tinction betwixt the international law 
asserted by France, and the municipal 
regulations established for governing 
the commerce of that country; yet 
as the French government continued 
to declare that it would admit no Bri¬ 
tish goods, although become the proper¬ 
ty cfneuiraky into the ports of France 
and her dependencies, the Americans 


were thus deprived of a branch of trade 
which they formerly enjoyed, and in 
which of course they had an unques¬ 
tionable right still to engage. Even if 
the Berlin and Milan decrees had been 
fairly revoked as to their operation tiu 
the high seas, their principle was still- 
retained to an extent whicKi not only 
gave neutrals a fair right to complain, 
but called on America to resist the 
proceedings of the French govem- 
ifient. Great Britain did not insist,' 
as the committee affected to beliey?, 
that America should interfere with 
the domestic regulations or the war¬ 
like measures of the French ; but she 
insisted that America should not make 
herself a party to the violence of 
France, by submitting to conditions 
w'liich had never before been imposed 
on any neutral power. The blpckade 
of the British islands, on a principle 
which America herself declared to be 
a violation of public law, since there 
was not a single vessel employed to 
enforce it, was still partially carried 
into effect by the submission of Ame¬ 
rica. Even if the French decrees 
therefore had been rescinded, their re¬ 
peal must have been altogether nugiT- 
tory, since, by a municipal regulation 
which America defended, a palpable 
violation of neutral rights was still 
committed ; neutral powers were still 
compelled to ro-operate with France 
towards the injury of British com¬ 
merce; and a principle was proclaimed* 
which was altogether novel and extra- 
vagmt. The Americans, therefore, 
had at this period no just grounds for 
going to war with liiigland ; nor did 
the exposition of their financial affairs 
give theip much encouragement to 
hazard so violent a proceeding. 

Whiloii committee of thb American 
legislature was busily engaged in de- 
nuuncing the injustice of Great Britain, 
\iand apologising for tjie outrages of 
y?'rance, an affair of a serious nature oC- 
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curred at Savannah»in which the inso¬ 
lence of the French was exhibited in a 
very striking lignt. One evening} about 
the middle of November 1811, while 
two French privateers were lying in 
Abe above port, a rencontre took place 
between some American seamen and a 
party of men belonging to the priva¬ 
teers, in whick three of the Americans 
vreje stabbed and'severely wounded. 
The American seamen in the port 
-were exasperated to the highest pitchy 
they determined to revenge themselves 
b^ destroying the privateeis ; and ha¬ 
ving assembled on the evening of the 
35tn, they set fire to one of them, 
and burnt her to the water’s edge. 
The other privateer was taken posses¬ 
sion of by a detachment of Savannah 
volunteers, by whom she was protect¬ 
ed until between eleven and twelve at 
night,*when the .^‘amcn procured a 
Ughter^boat filled with tar and other 
combustibles, which they towed to 
the privateer, and obliged the guard 
to abandon her to her fate. She was 
of course speedily destroyed. The 
French in this instance were the ag¬ 
gressors ; their insolence to the Ame¬ 
ricans was beyond endurance ; yet had 
not the spirit of the people risen to 
take vengeance, it is probable that the 
government would not have thought 
of interfering. 

The sentiments contained in the re¬ 
port of tlie committee were supported 
.with great violence in the House of 
Representatives, and it was declared 
by .one speaker to be the unanimous 
opinion olithc committee, “ that the 
encroachments of Great Britain were 
such as to demand war, as the only 
alternative to obtain justice.” Some 
of the members descanted od the pow¬ 
er of America to harass Great Britain 
as well on the ocean as by land; to 
exhaust her colonies, and destroy her 
trade by an active system of privateer-i 
ing. Theyboasftd alsoof theirability teJ 


conquer Canada,—a threat which ex¬ 
cited ridicule in Engla»id.—There were 
still many persons, however, who de¬ 
precated a war with America as one 
of the greatest evils to which this 
country could be exposed, and who 
indulged a hope that hostilities might 
be averted. No one surely could have 
desired a ruptfire '^ith America on its 
own account; but it was difficult to 
discover howjt could be avoided at 
this period, v^en the absurd preten- 
sitfns of |he American government 
were considered. They had already 
used the language of defiance; they 
boasted that they could destroy our 
commerce; that they could Conquer 
Canada ; and that upon war they nad 
already resolved. To have yielded in 
such circumstances would have been 
unwise, because it would have been 
yielding to menace and insult. A repeal 
of the orders in council at this season 
would have been imputed to fear; and 
it is certain, that America had already 
determined not to rest satisfied even 
with such a concession. There is a pru¬ 
dence which is wise, and there is also 
a false and despicable prudence, the re¬ 
sult not of caution but of fear. The 
British ministers had wisely determined 
to actpi) the principle so well unfolded 
by Mr Burke, ** That in small, weak¬ 
ly states, a timely compromise has of¬ 
ten been the means, and theonly means, 
of drawing out their* puny existence. 
But h great s^ate is too much envied, 
too much dreaded, to find safety in hu¬ 
miliation. To be Secure it must be 
respected. Power, and eminence, and 
consideration, ar<? things not to be 
begged. They must be commanded, 
and they who supplicate for mercy 
from others, can never hope for justice 
through themselves.”—In one respect, 
perhaps, the conduct of the British 
government was not altogether dfi- 
serving of approbation. The ministers 
were determined to concede nothing 
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to the Americans from fear; but they 
were resolved, and perhaps too obsti¬ 
nately resolved, to let their enemies 
follow their own plans, and to avoid 
being the first to draw the sword. 
They imagined it to be of advantage 
to cast on America the odium of first 
resorting to hostilities; but perhaps 
they persevered in this system too long, 
after it had been announced from Ame¬ 
rica that war was determined on. The 
enemy declared, that, a^ough bis re¬ 
aches were fixed, he would, not com¬ 
mence hostilities till his preparations 
had been completed ; and the British 
government allowed him to finish his 
preparations, and thus lost the chances 
of attacking a known and bitter ene¬ 
my by surprise. There was no longer 
atty hope of an amicable adjustment. 
The war party had obtained an over¬ 
whelming superiority of numbers in 
congress; and nothing could moderate 
the fury with which they were ani¬ 
mated. To have struck the first blow 
in such circumstances, might have been 
a wise, and surely would have been a 
■vigorous policy. 

With the view, however, of averting 
the evils of war with America, Mr 
Whitbread, on the ISlh of February, 
moved in the House of Commons, that 
an address should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would 
give directions to lay before the House 
copies of all cor.espondence which had 
passed betwixt the British and Ame¬ 
rican ministers from the Ist January, 
1810, to the latest period, together 
with the documents referred to m the 
correspondence.—In support of this 
motion, it was observed, tliat although 
the governments ot both countries had 
from the beginning professed to be 
actuated by the most friendly and con¬ 
ciliatory dispositions, the breach be¬ 
twixt England and America bad been 
widened from day to day, till it ap- | 
^geared that war between the two coun¬ 


tries must be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the perseverance of England 
in her present system ; that the infor¬ 
mation demanded by this motion was 
already before the whole wotld, with 
the exception of the two houses of 
parliament; that it had been the prac¬ 
tice of the House, when it enterfuined 
suspicions that the business of the stale 
was not well conducted, to require in; 
formation from the executive powiir; 
qnd that the only ground upon which 
such information had ever been refu¬ 
sed was, -hat a disclosure might d^s-. 
turb or impede the pending negocia- 
tions; That as the information requi¬ 
red was already before the world, no 
such plea could iu this case be offered. 
From a perusal of the papers, it ap¬ 
peared that the conduct of those who 
managed the negociations had been 
very culpable, yet it was inpossi- 
ble to bring a chal'ge against them till 
the docunients were produced ; that 
the British ministers ai home had be¬ 
haved with the greatest inattention to 
the American envoy, and had shewn 
a neglect amounting almost to diplo¬ 
matic incivility, while our ministers 
in the United States bad acted in a 
manner scarcely less repulsive. The 
conduct of Mr Jackson and Mr Fos¬ 
ter while in America, had not been 
conciliatory; while the correspond¬ 
ence of the Marquis Wellesley with 
Mr Pinckney, which commenced in 
January, 1S09, and terminafed in le- 
bruary, 1810, had been such as to' 
raise the indignation of the American 
government. The behaviour of "Mr 
Pinckney, on the other hand, had been 
deserving of great praise. When he 
entered on the duties of his mission, a 
strong feeling existed in America in 
consequence of what had occurred in 
the coui%e of Mr Jacksbn’s embassy ; 
and the Americans were naturally an¬ 
xious as to the character of the person 
gwho watfto be named ty Great Britain 
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to renew the n^ociation. On the 2d 
of January, 1809, Mr Pinckney wrote 
to the Marquis* Wellesley on the sub¬ 
ject, but no answer was given to this 
letter till the 14th of March. On the 
15th, Mr Pinckney again wrote to J^ord 
"Wellesley respecting the English sys¬ 
tem of blockade,—a subject most in¬ 
teresting to Ajfiierica;—but to this let¬ 
ter he did not receive an answer for 
nwl'e fhan a fortnight. On the 30th 
,6f April, Mr Pinckney wrote to Lor^ 
Wellesley on the subject of the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, but to this letter 
he never received any answer at all; 
and a complaint which he made against 
the infamous practice of forging ship’s 
papers in London, and making an open 
traffic of them, was treated with the 
same neglect. That many other in¬ 
stances had occurred, in which the 
commsinications of the American mi¬ 
nister had been treated in a manner 
not less contemptuous, and in particu¬ 
lar to his letter of the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember to Lord Wellesley on the sub¬ 
ject of the blockade of Elsineur by 
Sir James Saumarez, and stating some 
circumstances as to the seizure of fqur 
American seamen in the Viola, he re¬ 
ceived an imperfect answer only on the 
6th of December, which noticed the 
letter so far as it related to the block¬ 
ade, but said nothing at all on the 
subject of the impressment. That the 
latter subject was one of the greatest 
delicapy ; and although the seamen 
had afterwards been released by a 
judgment of Sir William Scott, yet the 
secretary pf state had considered the 
original complaint as unworthy of his 
notice. Such had been the concilia¬ 
tory spirit of the noble secretary, who 
permitted the sentence of 9 court of 
justice to jinswer the communication 
of a foreign minister, whom Ife himself 
^ould not take the trouble of satisfy¬ 
ing on so interesting a point. Al-j 
though Mr Pinckn^ W on humerou J 


occasions addressed the British minis¬ 
ter on the subject of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, he had never received 
any satisfactory answer, and he accord¬ 
ingly demanded his audience of leave. 
—Little appeared to have been after¬ 
wards done towards effecting the im¬ 
portant objects which both govern¬ 
ments professed tb have so much at 
heart. Mr Foster had been sent out 
with no new instructions} he went to 
offer what had been previously reject¬ 
ed, and tq restate what had often 'de* 
fore been stated in vain, so that his 
mission was only prodnetive of disap¬ 
pointment—That it was of the utmost 
importance to conciliate AHherica; 
that this object might at one time have 
been thought unattainable, but from 
some measures recently adopted by 
congress for admitting English manu¬ 
factures into the 'ports of the United 
States, there was reason to believe 
that it was still the wish of the Ame¬ 
ricans to avoid a rupture—That the 
prosperity of America contributed 
much to the welfare of this country, 
and that America had committed no 
fault, except that as she was placed 
in an extraordinary situation, the 
only neutral in the world, she had en¬ 
deavoured to avail herself of her ad¬ 
vantages— That the intelligence which 
had BO recently been received from 
America, made it more important than 
ever thoroughly to consider this sub¬ 
ject \ that th^ bill spoken of aS likely 
to pass through congress would give 
umbrage to France; and it was the 
duty of the English government to 
endeavour, by conciliation, to avail it¬ 
self of any difference of this kind that 
might arise. 

The members who opposed the mo¬ 
tion, censured Mr Whitbread and his 
friends for the hasty decision -which 
they had ventured to pronouncq on 
the conduct of Great Britain towards 
America^ and upon the policy of the' 
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orders in council; They maintained 
that England, instead of having acted 
Unjustly towards America, had the 
strongest case against that power that 
one nation ever had against another; 
That no benefit could result from a 
premature agitation in the House of 
Commons of the differences betwixt. 
the two countries, but, on the contra* 
ry» the greatest inconvenience and niLs- 
chief might thus be produced. Go- 
yernment had uniformly expressed but 
oflu sentiment with regard to the dij- 
putes with America, and was sincerely 
desirous that a war with that country 
might be avoided, if that could be 
done v^ithout injury to the maritime 
rights of Great Britain, which never 
could be yielded to the pretensions of 
France-—That the prosperity of Ame¬ 
rica is not so essential to Great Britain 
as many persons imagine ; that all the 
predilections of America closely uni¬ 
ted her to France, and partly from the 
influence of these feelings, partly from 
more sordid motives, she insisted that 
England should allow her to take up 
the whole carrying trade, nay, even the 
whole coasting trade of her enemies— 
That it was for America to decide the 
question of peace or war; she had 
uopted a new system, and made new 
apd unheard-of pretensions, to which 
ahe kn?w well that England would 
never concede; That by moving for 
papers, it must^ be intended to create 
a. discussion on them when grafted; 
yet any parliamentary discussion which 
could take place on the subject, must 
necessarily increase the irritation on 
botK sides—That the spirit of concilia¬ 
tion always professed in the diploma¬ 
tic correspondence between the two 
countries bad been most sincere on 
our side ; but the British government 
would never abandon these maritime 
rights, which the country had so lung 
maintained, and which are necessary 
to her greatness—I’hat the Marquis 


Wellesley had acted Nvisely in decli¬ 
ning to go into details, as to the prin¬ 
ciples or the blockade which we were 
called on to abandon ; That the first 
letter of Mr Pinckney alluded to in the 
debate, had been written for the pw- 
pose merely of asking Lord WellesjE^ 
some questions on this point; AiE 
the British governmeM w'as d^fer- 
mined nut to confaund with th^ dui- 
,cussion on the orders in couticil ihie 
question of blockade; and that it 
was absurd to suppose that Eng¬ 
land should be ready to declare*'-H:o 
France how much of her rights she 
would surrender, in order to pur¬ 
chase fur the Americans a revocation 
of the obnoxious edicts of Buona¬ 
parte. As to the letter of Mr Pinck¬ 
ney on the subject of the recal of Mir 
Jackson, which was said not to have 
been answered by Lord Wellesley, the 
American ministe^ himself had, inbia 
correspondence with his own govern¬ 
ment, stated that he had had commu¬ 
nications with Lord Wellesley on the 
subject, and repeated opportunities of 
ersonarl intercourse; and that he had 
een informed by his lordship, and 
had no doubt of the fact, that a mi¬ 
nister would be sent out to America 
without delay. If the letter had not^ 
been formally answered therefore, the 
omission was fully explained; and.the 
information desired by Mr Pinckney 
had been communicated to him in an¬ 
other manner. The ostensible rea¬ 
son of Mr Pinckney for demanding-his 
passport was,* that no minister had 
been sent but to America ; yet he bad 
been previously informed, that the de¬ 
lay in sending out a minister had ari¬ 
sen from the situation in which the 
government found itself for the two 
months preceding, in consequence of 
his majei^ty'8 illness—That the orders in 
council did not originate with the pi9- 
’ sent government, the system having 
I been act!ed upon by'those who now 
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complained so fondly of it ; that ho 
one could dispute the justice of these 
orders who was not prepared to deny 
our right of retaliating upon the ene- 
tny his own excesses ; and that those 
•who attributed the commercitil distress ^ 
oF the country to the orders in coun¬ 
cil, had fMgotten that the ** conti- 
^ntal system^ was^of itself quite suffi- 
to>account for the distress which 
had occurred.—Tliat the late repeal 
■'by France of her decrees was a mei% 
pr^^tence, since the principle of the sys¬ 
tem waf still preserved in vigour, for 
io a letKr lately written by Tureau, 
the Fretfch minister, to the American 
government, he declared^ “ That it is 
to be clearly understood, that France 
would n^ consent to alter that system 
oF 'exclus pn adopted by all Europe 
ag^ainsttlje commerce of Great Bri¬ 
tain, the viadom and policy of which 
system ,ff already developed in its 
effects a^inst the common enemy; 

I that neut^ity was disregarded in eve- 
"ry state over wlijch France had any 
• influence.HadFranq g not sa id to 
each atate in succession, “T^ust take 
away your independence in order \o 
injure England r* and could it be 
doubted that Great Britain was thus 
entitled to call on neutral nations to as¬ 
sert and maintain their rights ?^That 
the' correspondence betwixt this coun¬ 
try and America was not finally closed; 
and while a hope remained, how faint 
Soever,* it should be cherished, and no¬ 
thing should be done a;hich might in¬ 
crease irritation.—The motion of Mr 
WhitbreaS was negatived by a very 
great majority. 

The correspondence betwixt the 
British envoy in America aijd the go¬ 
vernment of the United States, was in 
the meantime continued. Numerous 
misstatements, intended to widen the 
breach betwixt the countries, ware ci]> f 
culated with niidustry in America, an^ 
were even alluded to in the speechei 
t>f some members of cq^ress* Grest 

VOE. V. PART I. * 


Britain was said to ‘have demanded,' 
that the United States should pass a 
law for the introduction of British 
goods into American poi^s, and for 
compelling France to receive British:' 
manufactures. Mr Foster, in a letter to 
Mr Munro, positively denied this state¬ 
ment ; and yet, in the answer to this 
letter, which was not sent for upwards 
of a month afterwards, the American 
minister still thought proper to talk 
of the novel and extraordinary claim 
o^Great Britain to trade in British ifr-' 
tides with her enemy.” This was a 
wilful and gross misrepresentation 9 
and was coupled with the exti^ordina- 
ry demand, so often repeated*by the 
government of America, that England 
should believe the vague declarations 
of France as to the repeal of her de¬ 
crees, even when she continued to prove 
by her acts that these decrees had not 
been truly rescinded.—The American 
secretary complained that ships’ papers 
of the United States were counterfeit¬ 
ed in England.—Mr Foster a^in 
complained, with great justice, of the 
partiality of the Americans towards 
France, in permitting French ships of 
war to enter and sail from their poits,' 
and to bring back and sell prizes taken 
from the British merchants; yet tol 
this well-founded complaint Mr Munro 
made no reply .-—Such was the manner 
in which this negociation was con¬ 
ducted by the American government* 
which Mr Whitbread praised so much 
for its candour and magnainimity* 
When Mr Whitbread made his iho- 
tion for the production of the corres¬ 
pondence betwixt the governments, a 
desire was manifested by some mem¬ 
bers, to blend that question with the 
subject of the orders in council, and 
thus to obtain a decision against these 
measures, without a fair and ^li¬ 
berate discussion. The day araved 
when this famous subject was 'to' 
taken into consideration. The Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne in the House o* 
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Lords, and Mr Brougham in the plauned were irremeable, tlwy would 
House of Commons, brought forward be prepared to bear jhem with 
motions in precisely the same terms er firmness, after an impartial ana 
for the ap'^pointment of a committee, accurate investigation had been on¬ 
to consider the state of the commerce tered into.—That the orders in toun- 
and manufactures of the country, par- cil had been from the beginning «e 
ticularly with reference to the effect scribed as of a retaliatory nature, and 
of the orders in council and the licence it was therefore of im^qrtance to un¬ 
trade. As the question was intimately derstand what that s/stem was, on 
connected with the subject of Ameii- which it was pretended to retaiia^'- 
can politics, it shall here be fully con- That the poficy of France mi^t be 
sidered. ^distinctly traced to one of the first' 

‘ ' *ln support of the motions, it was principles of her govcrnment—jthe 
maintained, that the commercial dis- principle of destroying the commeree 
tress of the country had become so of its enemy, although its oVm trade 
greats ^d the clamour of the manu- should' become the necess^ sacn- 
facturers so loud and general, that it fice ; that, the whole measures of 
was incumbent on the legislature to Buonaparte had been directed to this 
enquire into the existence of the evil, object j that the inhabiUntf of“Bour- 
' and the means of providing a remedy; dcaux and other mcrcanlik 'towns 
that all classes of persons were m- had represented their distress to the 
terested in the proUcution of this en- government, butttheir repfesentationa 
quiry; that even those who conscien- were answered by the remifrk, that it 
tiously diffen*d in opinion from the . was now too late to talk of, trade, that 
movers as to'^the origin and extent of France was a Muntry of ^ms, and its 
the present calamities, must wish to government wished see among the 
see tlieir sentiments defended and esta- people non^ut Soldier&'^ii peasants, 
blished; that those who approved of ,The Fnnicn government had wn en- 
the system of 1806, must wish, to dis- .deavoured to avail itself of theory to 
, cover how far it had been supported i^upport its wpceeffings} and a book 
by that of 180*7 ; that those who did ^d . lately Iws puWished by Talley- 

• liot entirely disapprove of the new sys- rand, in which he laboured to shew 

, tern at first, but were surprised by its that the ea^clusive encouragment of* 
unexpected result, must be anxipus to agriculture was the true and nattiral 
ascertain clearlyand distinctly whether policy of France, since, the stormy 
.there were sufficient grounds,,for a period of the Revolution.* In such 
change of their opinions; that others circumstatrces, the true policy of Eng 

• who still thought highly of the gene- land required^ that she should, have 
tal policy, might entertain some doubt supported and encouraged her own- 
as to the expediency of the mode in commerce, and fostered neutrality 
which it had been pursued, and others wherever it was to be found; but she 
.again who reprobated the new syi- had hazarded both, by an att^jrt to 
tem from its commencement, and who inflict on the fnemy injuries which he 

. were prepared to shew, that their pre- did not f(*y, ahd^ to retort upon mm 
dictions had been verified, must ear- bis injustice rather than consult her 
jseitly desire an opportunity of expo- . own interests. Was it not her duty 
.;SiRg the folly of. government, and- to have protected a people, separated 
averting., the ruin with ivhich the\ from, hqr enemy by an ocean to mm 
country tiras threatened.—That even ' impaBsable,-—a peopre having j^om- 
rf the eviU of which the people com* mon origin %apd speaking a cdmition 
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language with Ourselves ; the only na¬ 
tion on earth, except Great Bntaui, 
free from the ddninion of Buonaparte ? 
—That next to the calamity of war 
betwixt Great Britain and America,the 
greatest that could happen to British 
Gommerpe, would be a war between 
America a^ France, which would 
powerfully&(|;ond the designs of the 
by excluding British coih- 
tehce 'from every port of the conti¬ 
nent, That our policy, however, h^ 
breathed nothing but hostility to neu¬ 
trals, and the whole series of our mea¬ 
sures stoke but one language,—^that 
they iwst take part either with the 
one. Il^gerent or the otfaer.>~-That 
^aince rijp issuing of the British edicts, 
the p-aie of the country had decli¬ 
ned $ tnK from the returns for the 
year 18(A, the amount of exports and 
impDits woulH appear to have fallen 
short of lhat of the preceding year by 
fifteen mllioos, viz. ten millions of ex- 

I jofts toVhe continent, and five mil- 
ipns to America.—That in April 
^ council had been 
sasure modifigfl OMvscind- 
I the only orders now in force w/re 
then issued, which, in place of the 
former sweeping principle, substituted 
a blockade of limited extent, including 
Holland, the coast of Germany as far 
nqrth as the Ems, and that portion of 
Italy which lies between Pesaro and 
Oibitello. • That the original system 
had thus been abandoned, and the 
project of retaliation had been altoge¬ 
ther laid aside. That* the French go- 
vernmcnt«had then resorted to mea¬ 
sures of still greater severity ; and in¬ 
stead of discovering any embarrass¬ 
ment on account of the policy pursued 
by Great Britain, had carried the an- 
ticommeroial system to the greatest 
extremity.—That the enormous in¬ 
crease of bankruptcies, and the dis¬ 
tressed state of our commercial ana 
msi^fiictunng towns, affondcd a melan- 
cb^ proof of the evil^f our present 


commercial measures; in the towa of 
Liverpool done, the poor had in the 
space of four weeks increased to more 
than four times their foriyer number. 
That these proofs of distress cOuld 
not be met by a reference to the 
custom-house books, whatever ac¬ 
counts these might give of the ex¬ 
ports and importi^of the country ; in 
reply to such fallacious statements, we 
had only to turn our eyes to jails filled 
with debtors, poor-houses ciowded 
with mendicants, and above all, to 
state of* many populous counties, 
where so great was the distiess, that 
the peimle were driven to insurrec¬ 
tion. That even the account^ of the 
custom-house, however, did not con¬ 
ceal the melancholy fact of the de¬ 
crease of the commerce of the coun¬ 
try ; that in the year 1811, there had 
been a great faUing off in exports, 
compared with the year 1810, and 
even compared with the year 1809, 
which had been One of great adversity ; 
nay, although it was universally ac¬ 
knowledged, that the year 1808 had 
been the most unpropitious ever known 
in the country, yet the value of the 
exports of 1811 had sunk below even 
that of the exports in that unfavourable 
ear.-—That the custom-house books, 
owevei*, were entitled to very little re¬ 
gard I and as an instance of this, it was 
mentioned, that although they exhi¬ 
bited an increase of e:| ports during the 
yei» 1809, compared with the year 
1K07, to no less an amount than twenty 
millions, yet it was soon discovered that 
this enlarged exportation had gone to 
markets where.tliere was no demand, 
and the greater part of the goods ex¬ 
ported had the next year been re¬ 
turned to this country, and occasioned 
a proportional addition to the value of 
the imports. Such evidence, thei^ . 
fore, could be of no authority to dis¬ 
prove the existence of the distress 
with which the country lyid been vi¬ 
sited.—That out of the unprecedented, 
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'•Ukte ojf icommefcial affairs, the licence 
system, a system frai:^;ht with every 
evil, had originated; in ISOT^ the num¬ 
ber of licences granted'did sot^ ex¬ 
ceed 1,600, but in 1610, amounted 
to upwards of 18,000* That by these 
licences, all that remained of thC prin¬ 
ciple of the orders in council had been 
at once given up to the enemy; and 
we were thus carrying on a tmde 
which was open to him but shut to 
all neutrals, excepting those who chose 
partake of the licence syStlbm* 
That nothing could be more impolitic 
than thus to encourage ;tfae trade of 
'France and her dependencies-at the 
expendb of neutral powers, since those 
who received these licences did not 
comply with the regulations Udd down 
by England, but secretly carried on 
just such a’ trade as the enemy de¬ 
sired,*—an ,cvil which there was t^o 
way of preventing, except by cover¬ 
ing the whole of the enemy’s cdUt 
With British shipSj'Und thus establish¬ 
ing 41 real and not a nominal blockade. 
—'i’hat the consequence of all this ha^d 
' been a prodigious increase of foreign 
shipping in British ports, and the es¬ 
tablishment of an extensive nursery of 
Msmen for the fleets of the enemy. 
That the effect of the licence system 
in our own country had been no less 
aUtrming; that British trade had fallen 
entirely under: the controul of the exe¬ 
cutive goveriiment.—But this was not 
t^ only danger; there were abuMS 
connected with granting licence, 
*Which spoke powerfully in favour of 
the present enquiry. That great er¬ 
rors had frequently been committed 
in the issuing of them; that' some 
persons had opportunities of informa¬ 
tion which were denied to others, and 
that the communications which it had * 
become necessary for the Board of 
Trade to hold with merchants, were 
c^'hlate 4 to divulge secrets which 
night be turned to the most unffur 
purposes. That the- evil might ex- 


ticid still farther; aiid that under the 
tiew>y^em, the eltemy had the means 
‘ 6 f%n^wingat all 'times Vhat articles 
this-cotmtry might wish to have ex- 

S 0 rted| and What it ntight' Wish to 
ave import^lfrotn^thje contipent 9 itr 
must be hir own fault, thete{im»'!fhe 
didmot rt^uce British cpajtnerce com¬ 
pletely under hb'owA iontroul. B^t 
'the wptst evil of the system was,;ti{^ 
Which it produced on 'the Umral^ bx 
the trading part of ^ecommtumty,Who* 
are tempted into speetdations, iiiybh 
begin by .foigery, are continued oy 
perjury, and end In enorUiMt fxaha. 
That thte terms of the Ikem^ wiile 
disgracdful to the governmwt whicli 
issued thetti' i .that the licences, bb- 
sides the regular papers Of the •shipt, 
^owedthe captain fo 'takdon boai‘d 
another set of papem, uhich were 
forged from be^ning to|end; and 
all ^hese forgeries were confirmed by 
the solemn oaths Of the ctiptain and 
crew, when they arrived af$ their des¬ 
tined port. In prgqj^ c; ail tbia^ a 
letter ot a curiotta^escription was're¬ 
ferred “toj^wlStten By a person 'Who 
ht.d made the forgC^ of ship papers 
a reguW p^fCss^. It was in the 
following t<^s Gentlemen, we 
take the Iflsertv herewith to inform 
you,, that we have established our¬ 
selves in this town (Liverpool)'for 
thCaole purnOie of making simulated 
papers, which we are enab&d to do in 
a way Which' will give ample satisfac¬ 
tion to our employers, not only being 
in possession of the original docu¬ 
ments of the ship’s papers and clear, 
ances from various ports, a list of 
which we annex, but Mr G. B. ha¬ 
ving worked wirii his brother, bfr 
J. B* in the saUftTline for the last twp 
years, aii 4 understanding hll the ne¬ 
cessary languages. Of any changes 
^ that may occur in different places oh 
the continent, in tbe various cqriom- 
hottses anb^^ther offii^s, and- d^kteh' 
may rendm* n^aage of signattn^he- 
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Qssaar}^ we arek careful to hare the 
^rliest ioformatioDy oot only from 
our own connections, but from lUx 
.t. B. who has proffered hia assistance 
in, every thing, and who has for some 
jprae simulated papers for Messrs 
jQe ajid F« of this town, to whom we 
beg leanre you for farther infor- 

qatfon. Wer^“in,&c.”—Such were 
^miserable and ’disgraceful expe¬ 
rts to which the new srstem had 
redded the British merchants lt» 
w^ no answer to say, that if these, 
crimes h&d not been committed by us, 
tl^ have been perpetrated by 
ofhfpiathem be "committed by the 
whp^ vmld besides, but let it no 
longer blsaid, that England, whose 
merchant\ in former and hapjpier 
times wera held in universal estimaf 
tion for probity and honour, had sunk 
tothiadiBpjb of shagie and degrada¬ 
tion. 

Among other arguments of a less 
direct natdl^ agunst the orders in 
council, it ^s smd that the manufac.- 

^land had more 
tie manutactlhw? sfMas- 
sachusets, than from all the manufac^ 
tures of the French empire; and if it 
were the object of ministfitt to prevent 
the growth of French compierce, the 
hazard of increasing by the orders in 
council the manufactures of Amei^ca 
should not be overlooked. The A* 
mericans had the advantage of pps- 
sfssing the raw materi^j and they 
had begun already to ewprt the first 
articles of manufacture wnicb they had 
never dope «before.—That America, 
with all her advantages, would soon 
be able to sugdy the southern parts 
of her great ^ntinent with manufac* 
tures, as the commu^jcatioif would 
be easy, and her commercial reftraints. 
would hardly be felt.—That the effiect 
of the orders in council on the state 
of France had been very iprignifi- 
cant the Ffench revem|f of cus¬ 
toms might, have been sm^what di¬ 


minished, but as the customs always 
formed a small part of the revenue of 
France, any diminution in this respect 
hadprobably been compensated by con- 
fiscarians—That there was nothing 
derogatory to the national honour in 
an attempt to conciliate America; 
that the Americans had not at ged their 
claims .with haughfiness or violence ; 
th^ believed that France had effect- 
ually repealed her decrees, and they 
naturally expected the immediate re¬ 
peal of the,orders in council.—It haS** 
been said that the denationalizing sys¬ 
tem, to use the jargon of the French 
government, had not yet been aban¬ 
doned by Buonaparte; but altflbugb, 
on the principle of this absurd sysetm, 
some captures had been made, no in¬ 
stance of confiscation had occurred 
since the alledged revocation of the 
decrees.—That Afti^ca, from com¬ 
mon courtesy to the French govern¬ 
ment, was bound to beheve its decla¬ 
rations ; and of course she could not 
hesitate to admit what the government 
of France had solemnly asset ted, that 
her decrees bad in truth been repeal¬ 
ed.—That a groundless clamour had 
been raised for the safety of our mari¬ 
time rights; but in truth those rights, 
in their fair and hberal interpretation, 
had not been questioned by America. 
—And, finally, that it Was atrange to 
hear the advocates of the orders in 
council oppose enquiry) since, if the 
orders bad been {eally beneficial to the 
country, they, of all others, had no 
reason to dread the proposed investi¬ 
gation. 

In answer to th^stf arguments, it was 
stated, that the commercidt distresses 
were not general; that they had not ■* 
been produced by the orders in conn- , 
cil, and that the papers on the table, 

BO far from supporting, directly qoa* 
tradicted, such an assertion. That tlje 
view which had been taken of the state 
of commerce was very erroneous; that 
in the year 1807, the year in which the 
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orders in council had been first enfor> 
ceil, the value of the exports amounted 
to about thirty fourmillionsandahalf; 
in 1808 it atanounted to about the same 
sum ; in 1809 it increa<ied to upwards 
of fifty millions; and in 1810 sunk to 
about forty-six millions, which still left 
a ^at increase since 1807* when the 
orders were first issued.—The reports 
which had been circulated by the sup¬ 
porters of the motion as to the millions 
of British property confiscated by 
'xsuonaparte, were quite absurd sTnd 
groundless; and even if they were true, 
nad not the least connection with the 
•ubject of the orders in council.—That 
the non-intercourse law, and the other 
measures adopted by America, had 
opened to this country a direct trade 
with the Spanish and Portuguese co¬ 
lonies, and nad thus been of essential 
service to the commerce of Great Bri¬ 
tain.—That a fair account of the ex¬ 
ports to America and the West Indies 
in different years, from 1807 down¬ 
wards, would dissipate the delusion 
'which some persons had attempted to 
impose on the country; that in 1807 
these exports amounted to nearly fif¬ 
teen millions; in 1808, notwithstand¬ 
ing the partial prohibition of importa¬ 
tion into the United States, to nearly 
sixteen millions; in 1809, when the 
American 9 on-intercourse act was car¬ 
ried into effect, to upwards of nineteen 
mifiions; and lb 1810, while th^ same 
flCt was still in operati'in, the exports 
to America and the West Indies rose 
to about twenty millions and a half in 
value. It thus appeared, that in the 
intervening years betwixt 1807 and 
1810, an increase, to the extent of six 
millions sterling had taken place in the 
export trade of this country to the 
whole of America.—That a foolish 
attempt had been made to misrepre¬ 
sent the objects which engaged tho- 
attention of the Board of Trade, since it 
was recently entrusted with the power 
of dctermioiDg what articles it was safe 


and proper, in the present circum¬ 
stances of Europe, to import into 
Gre4t Britain.—^That a most ex^ge- 
rated account had been given of the 
injury done to the British shipping by 
the orders in council, which could' 
easily be disproved by a reference 
facts. In 1807 the Brijiah shipping 
actually employe^ wins 1,436,000^ 
tons; in 180 , 1,311,000; in 1809,^ 
1,539,008; and in 1810, 1,609,C 
fbns; so that an increase in British 
shipping had taken place, since the 
operation of the orders in conncil,'* to 
a very great extent. The n^ber of 
seamen nad also increased from 88,000 
to 102,000; and although itjMras true 
that foreign shipping hadaalso in¬ 
creased, yet it must be recoll«lctcd that 
this foreign ,shipping, in tke circum¬ 
stances of the world, had dontributed 
to the prosperity fd* British commerce. 
—To those who complatnid, that a 
partiality had been indicate^tto the fo¬ 
reign shipping of the conl>fnent, over 
that of America, itvgi^A arswered, that 
no distinction had'iiMn'adide by Great 
Britmh it had been the fault of 
the Americans themselves if they bad 
not participated in the trade lately 
carried pn.—That a great advantage 
accrued to England from an immediate 
intercourse with the Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese colonies in South America ; 
that the advantages of commerce, and 
the objects of the navigation act, were 
thus equally promoted. Had the order 
in council never been issued, France 
would have enjoyed the full benefit of 
a trade with the whole world; she 
would have been enabled to supply 
herself with the raw materials of tier 
manufactures, an object to which she 
evidently directed her roost anxious 
effort8.T-What was the ^eal origin of 
the orders in council ? France declared 
that there should be no trade to Eng¬ 
land ; tl^ answer of England was, and 
she had power df enforciiw her 
mandate, tmt nothing should m ex« 
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ported from France but by her per* 
missioft. She haa a right to annouiice 
to neutral powers, that if they tole¬ 
rated the regdlatiobs of one belligerent, 
inimical to all commercial intereists, 
they mtitft submit to regulations on 
part, itfdefencebf thew interests.—. 
l^at the cabinet of England had been 
fi^endly toi^ids America, while that 
^f France had been hostile in the ex- 
\«me. 'France had on all occasions 
seized and destroyed the property of 
American citizens.—That many proofs 
of^he insincerity of the Fren^ go- 
TermneiA in the revocation of its de¬ 
crees hai lately appeared, even in the 
proceedings of the Admiralty courts 
Engind.—That in France, the dis¬ 
tinction Between sequestration and con- 
deninati(^ which had been ignorant¬ 
ly taken^lw some speakers, was mere¬ 
ly nominaf and the existence of se- 
questratio i8, to a laffge amount, could 
not be del ied.—That the perjury and 
immorality which had been so learn¬ 
edly desc^ed on, had existed long 
before the o«pn«\£ouncil and licence 
*trade wera^own.'Ttmt^a howae had 
been established at Embdcn, which, 
for frauds of that kind, had received 


French decrees, since it had been de¬ 
clared by the French government, that 
no repeal could take place until Eng¬ 
land should abandon her rightof block¬ 
ade,—a requisition in which AmerU 
ca concurred, as she required of Great 
Britain to repeal so much of the regu¬ 
lations of 1807 as might leave the 
trade of America perfectly unimpeded. 
What would be the consequence of 
repealing the orders in council, and 
giving up the licence trade ?—^to open 
toJFrance and America the trade 
the whole World. America would theft 
carry the manufactures and colonial 
produce of France to the different 
otts of Europe; while England would 
c excluded from a participation in a 
commerce which she would thus per¬ 
mit to her enemies.—^That the mea¬ 
sures of Buonaparte, although they had 
in some degree affected this country, 
had also inflicted a severe bldw on' his 
own commerce and resources; that the 
revenue of France had suffered greatly 
since the issuing of the orders in coun¬ 
cil ; and that her trade had experieft- 
ced a very serious diminution appear¬ 
ed from her money transactions, and 
the state of the affairs of her nation^ 


a regular commission of 2 per cent.; 
and were the orders in council and the 
licence system abolished*, the country 
' must return to the old practices of neu¬ 
tralization, which could not exist but 
by periury.--Maiiy arts had been used 
to*maKp the people believe that their 
distresses proceeded from the orders in 
council; yet the gloomy pictures which 
had* been ^rawn of the state of the 
■country were either very extravagant 
or entirely fanciful., The arguments 
which had built on the assump¬ 
tion, that the goods exported in 1809 
had not found a market, rested on a 
gross mistake in point of fact: these 
goods had, in the first instance, found 
a ready market, which continued open ' 
until the month/if March, bSlO.—It 
was idle to talk of the r^n\ of the 


bank.—With reference to the measure 
immediately before the house, it wzs 
said that the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee could serve no good purpose, 
unless it were intended that the com¬ 
mittee, by interfering jnrith the affairs 
of America, should controul the deli¬ 
berations of tife cabinet; a proposal 
which was not likely to find support 
in the House of Commons. If such a 
committee were jippointed, gentlemen 
of different interests must be exami¬ 
ned ; some deeply connected with the 
American trade, and naturally enter¬ 
taining certain prejudices in its favour | 
others connected with the trade to the 
continent of Europe, and full of preju- 
* dices of an opposite nature; and bow* 
ill such circumstances, could the com¬ 
mittee extract the truth from them ? 
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It was a . mean, and despicable thingi 
at all eventS) to prodaim to tjhe world» 
that a question of such great national 
importance ;iiirBs to be ^cided pn the 
narrow and sordid principle of profit 
and lossu—That the great prosperity 
of British trade in 1809 and 1810. had, 
by encouraging a spirit of wild spe¬ 
culation, occasioned much of the late 
^distress ; but was the House, by ap¬ 
pointing a committee, to confirm a 
prejudice of the manufacturers, art- 
■/n lfy raised from bad motives, that nil 
their distresses were imputable to the 
impolicy of their own government, not 
to the barbarous system of the enemy, 
who had violated all the laws of civi¬ 
lized nations That the question as to 
the licence trade was totally uncon¬ 
nected with the orders in council; that 
British property could find admission 
into the continent only under the cover 
pf neutrality ; and there is no maxim 
more obvious, than that trade cannot 
be carried on betwixt enemies except 
^y licence; a rule which is intend- 
jed to prevent unlawful and treasonable 
intercourse. That no plan could, in 
tihe circumstances of Europe, have been 
devised for carrying on the trade of 
England with the Continent in a man¬ 
ner altogether pure and irreproachable; 
l^ut it betrayed w vile hypocrisy to as- 
-amly that trade ought to be wholly 
abandoned on account of the excusable 
,^uds necessarily practised in 'conduct¬ 
ing it.—Thnt the object of the licence 
^stem was merely to^protect vessels 
frbm British seizures and condemna¬ 
tions ; for it was by other means that 
they calculated on ^evading the provi¬ 
sions of the continental system, and 
introducing their produce into the 
French territories.—Even if the or¬ 
ders in council had been repealed, and 
the Americans allowed, without mo¬ 
lestation, to carry the sugars of Cuba 
into France, and the manu&ctures of 
Germany into South America, while 
the British trade was controuled by the 


French decrees, there> would still have 
been (as was said witii regards to the 
exiiting system) forgery in. the ori¬ 
gin, and penui^ and frapd in .the 
conclusion of Um. transactions.’^TTrlt 
was absund to suppose that BuonsC- 
parte was an. enemy to all commer(%; 
he was a decided enemy, indeed, to' 
British commerce, but y^to his own 
trade he appeared to ha^e its interest|| 
very muen at heart. That America^ 
had joined with him in lequiriDg 
not only the repeal of the ordera id 
council, but the abandonment of the 
British system of blockade and. it 
was childish therefore to imagine tha^ 
the repeal of the orders im Counci) 
would be sufficient to conciliare her.— 
The principle of these orderstwas de¬ 
scribed by Mr Canning, as bei£g s'trict-, 
ly retaliatory. It had bcei^ thought 
expedient indeed to qualify} tlv*. pan^ 
cime by a restriefion, whict 4i|i^uitt 
ed only to a mitigation inj^M^.of 
neutrals; a raidgation that apmpd tbe 
desire of the British gov^rnnicnt tq 
confine the evil todiev^^y- Where 
the pjtmoipl^ttf^T^^ation^as strictly 
adliered to, the injury to the neutral 
was mere^ incidental, and wholly un¬ 
avoidable ; the injury, was matter of 
regret, but the measures from which it 
resulted' had 'been forced on the Bri¬ 
tish government.—^Thoee who object¬ 
ed to the principle of retaliation in 
warlike measures, forgot that there is 
in fact no other method of enforcing 
obedience to the law of nations, buf 
by the operation of this principle- 
If a considerable state presume* to 
set all laws at- defiance,—to contemn- 
every principle hitherto 'regarded as 
sacred,' and to parry War in viola¬ 
tion of every maxim of the law of na¬ 
tions, how can im mad career be ar¬ 
rested bbt by recurrence to measures 
of retaliation i It had been said, that 
if England did retaliate, she ought to 
have don<^M in the mpde and form in 
which the i^my had injured her} yet 
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nothing could be more extravagant. 
If the enemy cnose to violate the law 
of nations, ki a, case in which he had 
nothing to lose, while we had every 
thing at stake, could it be seriously 
pretended that we were bound to re- 
taliate^ not where we could make him 
feel the consequences of his folly, but 
where weBk|ld do him no possible in. 
jury I—The objert of the orders in 
'Council was not to destroy the trade 
qf tho continent, but to compel t^e 
continent to trade with England^ and 
with England alone.—That must have 
been ap absurd species of reasoning 
^ich ^tributed tne recent difficulties 
of tradft to these orders, when it was 
incqnte^bly proved, that for two or 
thiw years after they were issued, an 
effect directly opposite had resulted, 
and when the embarrassments of com- 
ineree«had been so clearly traced to 
other capias.—>ln Jiswer to those who 
contpla^d of the immorality of the 
licence systeni, as displayed in the form 
of the liccQces themselves, it was re¬ 
marked, thsL^ovenrclause which bad 
been cenauwd withTOnnuch severity, 
had been dra'Srn up by a former |d. 
ministration, and found by the pre¬ 
sent ministers in their offices, prepared 
and digested by the very persons who 
now affected to be so much scan¬ 
dalised by the discovery.—-That the 
real question upon this branch of the 
subject was, it trade cannot be car- 
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ried on with certain countries except 
by means of licences, are the objec¬ 
tions to that system so formidable that 
the trade must be abandoned rather 
than have recourse to it ?—It was 
a foolish notion to suppose that the 
orders in council had no effect on the 
trade of France , the diminished pro¬ 
duce of the Freoeh customs contra¬ 
dicted such an opinion ; and in au 
address of the senate to Buonaparte, it 
was acknowledged that the French no 
loqgcr had any trade, except what vmwb 
carried on by means of canals; while 
it was admitted, w'ithout hesitation, 
that they laboured in all respects un¬ 
der the most unexampled diffscnlties. 
—•That on no principle was Great Bri¬ 
tain bound to suffer France to give 
laws to neutral powers, without ma¬ 
king an effort to induce them to assert 
their rights. The grand object of the 
orders in council had been not only to 
inflict retaliation on France, but to in¬ 
duce America to disengage herself 
from a connection in which she had 
unhappily been involved, and to re¬ 
sume her consequence and independ¬ 
ence among the nations of the world. 
Such is the substance of these fa¬ 
mous discussions in both houses of 
parliament; and the result was, that 
the motions of the Marquis of Lans. 
downe and Mr Brougham were ncga< 
tived by a very great majority. 
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CHAP. X. 


Affairs continued, ^ Deola?ation of the British Government relatim 
to tie disputed Poin's oj Maritime Lave, Secret Mission of Captain 
to the United States. Renevied Discussion on the Orders in Council, 
■'British Ga/oemment rescind them xdth respect to America, Americe^tUl 
dissaftsfied. Declares War against England. Capture of the Guenriere and 
Macedonian Frigates, Destruction <f the Armies of Generals lf%U and 
Wadsworth, ' . 


7he frequent acts*of plunder and 
confiscation committed by the French, 
seemed for a time to have some efPi^t 
on the councils of the United States, 
and to have encouraged a pacific dis. 
posiuon towards Great Britain, which 
waSf perhaps, not a little sticngthen- 
ed by the disclosures so recently 
made as to the state of the American 
finances. Yet the proposals submit¬ 
ted to the British government were 
perhaps not very sinceie, but intend¬ 
ed merely for the purpose of gaining 
time. An offer was made by Ame¬ 
rica to esiablish^. under some import- 
aat modifications, the treaty which 
was signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the two governments in the year 1806^ 
but whi^ Mr Jefferson refused at that 
time to ratify. The “American go¬ 
vernment must have known, however, 
that England could not, without sur¬ 
rendering all her pretensions, accede 
to such a proposition. In the mean 
time the Americans were making pre¬ 
parations for war; a loan of eleven 
millions of dollars was proposed for 
the service of the year; the interest 
upon which was to be paid by an in¬ 


crease of the dutiM on imporCatipn. 
The loans for 1813 and 1814 were at 
the same time estimated, at eighteen 
millions each year; and although a 
vigorous opposition was made to a 
measure which threaten%d^ to subject 
the citizens <»ftlie United Btates to 
a revere system of taxation which 
they were unable to bear, the bill at 
last received the sanction of the legis¬ 
lature. 

A bill of a most extraordinary na¬ 
ture was about the same time intro¬ 
duced, which provided that nny fo¬ 
reigner guilty of impressing American 
citizens on board a foreign ship, should;, 
when ari'ested, be trud, and, if convict¬ 
ed, suffer death* as a pirate. The ob¬ 
ject of this, as well as of ,*he other 
measures adopted at this period, coulti 
not be mistaken; and the gcperal hos¬ 
tility towards England J&med to in¬ 
creases spite of ue vain attempts at 
negociatipn, which the American go¬ 
vernment still continued to pursue. 

An' event occurred about this time 
which imperiously demanded of the 
British gds;fmment, a distinct avowal 
of its princrUcs in the new state of 
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commercial warfare in which the 
world had been involved. On the 10th 
of March the French minister for fd- 
reign affairs presented to the conserva¬ 
tive senate an official report, by which 
all doubt as to the perseverance of 
the French ruler in the assertion of 
his extrava^nt principles was remo¬ 
ved. Theadtisl^government imme¬ 
diately, issued a declaration, in which 
it was stated, that the novel and ex¬ 
traordinary principles to which tlte 
French government had recourse, had 
called for measures of retaliation on 
fhe part of England; that the king 
had always been desirous to exercise 
his un^ubted right with as little in¬ 
jury asl possible to the commerce of 
neutrals, and had at all times professed 
his readiness to revoke the orders in 
council, so soon as the decrees of the 
encm^ were fairly^repealed, and the 
commerce of neutral nations restored 
to Its accustomed course.—^That the 
state of Europe in the year ] 809 had 
enabled his majesty to reduce - these 
beneficent views to,i 4 >racti^, and to 
confine the retaliatory measutes to 
France, and the countries on which 
the French yoke had been most strict¬ 
ly imposed; and his majesty had rea¬ 
dily availed himself of so favourable 
an opportunity for abridging the mi¬ 
series of war.—That the government 
of‘the United States had still remained 
diysatisfied.*—It had been pretended 
itnat the French decrees were revoked, 
although ample proofs of their execu¬ 
tion at a recent period had been 
brought forward.—I'hat the enemy 
nM now, however, laid aside all dissi- 
mulatiotiy^ 4 ^dhad declared that the 
ships of ever^Wwer which refused 
acknowledge his principlec^ were, to 
use the language of his code,^eaation- 
alized.-^l^at in addition to the disa¬ 
vowal of the blockade of 1806, and 
the repeal of the orders in council, he 
demanded iheSidmission jpf^the prin¬ 


ciple, that free ships should make 
free goods; that neutral property in 
the hands of enemies should be treated 
as hostile; that arms and warlike 
stores alone, to the exclusion of ship 
timber, and other articles of naval 
equipment, should be regarded as con¬ 
traband of war; and that no portr 
should be considered as lawfully block¬ 
aded, except such as were invested and 
besieged, in the presumption of their 
being taken, and into which no mer- 
cRant ship could enter with safety. 

The enemy thus 4cmanded that the 
established law of nations should be 
overthrown, that Great Britain should 
forego the advantages of hA* naval 
superiority, and that her commerce 
should be excluded from every coun¬ 
try of the world, to which the influ¬ 
ence of France might extend.—That, 
acting on this principle, the enemy 
did not hesitate to incorporate with 
his own dominions all states which re¬ 
fused to sacrifice their national honour 
at his command.—That the provisimit 
of the treaty of Utrecht, which were 
founded on a voluntary compact, were 
referred to as evidence of principles 
which were to be established by force ; 
and that France had thus departed 
from the very couditions on which the 
pretended repeal of her decrees had 
been accepted by America.—That it 
had, therefore, become the duty of 
America to relax th£ measures of se¬ 
verity, whiclu by misconception- she 
had adopted towards Gfeat Britain i 
and as a proof of the desire of thu 
British government to fulfil its en¬ 
gagements, it V2s declared that so 
soon as the Berlin and Milan decrees 
should be actually and unconditionally 
revoked, the British orders in' couneu 
should be considered, without any far.^ 
ther declaration, as at an end; revert 
ring at the same time to the king the 
most ample powers to re-establish any 
measures of this kind, should k afters 
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wards appear that the repeal by the sions discovered a very accurate^know- 
enemy had-been illusory. ledge of thia subject, that by the Ber* 

Such was the just and magnanimous lin decree^ iif British goods were found 
declaration iesued by the British go> on board of ah American ship tracing 
vemment. In England, however, it between America and Chihi^ they 
was considered by the enemies of the must be forfeited; and that it 
orders in council as a reply to the pe* therefore, absurd to talk of the deciee 
titsons before parliament, complaining as a mere municipal regulation. He 
of the digresses occasioned by these observed also, that althou^ the Berlin 
orders; and it was no sooner issued, decree had been in a‘ great meiksure in* 
than ktord Stanley brought forward a operative until the peace Of l''ilsit, be* 
notion in the House of Commons, for ctfjse the enemy had not till that pe« 
' yw- rring these petitions to the const- riod the means of enforcing it, yet im* 


dcratioa of a committee of the whole 
House.-r-There was not much no- 
v^y in the arguments by which this 
notioo was supported. With refer¬ 
ence to the terms of the declara¬ 
tion, It was asserted that the mea¬ 
sures of the French government were 
neither new nor erctraordinary ; but 
had in principle belsn adopted, al- 


mediately afterwards the French had 
marched their troops into all parts of 
the continent, for the purpose of'car¬ 
rying their system into eff^t, ^nd the 
consequences had been imniedia^ly felt 
in the extreme depression of the (Com¬ 
merce of this country.—^Among the. 
evils which would result from the re<> 
peal of the orders in council in tbe«sxist* 

• A. f T..' kmjfTj 


though executed with less rig(>ur by ing state of Europe, Mr Rose mention* 
l^und in the years 1739 and 17o6od, that as the ports of France would 
were preci^y such in fact as all then be opened to American cqm- 
iadepeodent states had a right to pur- merce, the enemy would easily be s^ ' 
siMk—That the measures of the French plied with the raw m^erids, and; ~' 


government had proved wholly impo¬ 
tent, till they were supported by the 
remj^ory system to which England 
had rectmrse.—^That the petitions on 


be enabled to m^i^cture them;'^^1 
compete with England directly^' the 
markets of South America, and in 
every other phiCe to which h^>rcca- 


the table otmcuri^ in attributing the rious trade might extend.—Tkit the 
'diafetemes of the country to the orders falling off in the diract tradilk'of this 
in council; yet the declaration lately country to America had been, in,a. 
issued had announced the resolution great measure, compensated by the 
of ^vemment to abide by its prin. increase of our exports to other coti^. 
cipus, without regard tp the gericral tries, to which the same commoditiet, 


nmary -which appeared in every dis- 
‘tfictr w the country-—That this reso¬ 
lution reduced the measures of the Bri- 
Uab government, and the prosperity 


had formerly been carried in Ameri¬ 
can ships.—A curious fact was al^(> 
stated by this gentleman xvspecting 
the trade of Amer^a. Of her export^' 


of British commerce, to a dependence amounting annually in value As'lprty- 
on the will of the enemy ; and that five millions of (Iollar'£»'^hirty-eigM 
altbough it had become impossible to went to Eugland and her allies, aiul' 
obtain employment for the lower or- only two miUions to France and her 
ders, and the price of provisions was dependencies, whose friendshijp the go¬ 
vernment of Ameriiia seemed 'sb anxi- ‘ 
ous to cultivate.—But there was no 
necessity fe^ protf^teid debate; the 
distresses of ^ country unques- 


to 


rapmy advancing, there seemed 
be DO prospect of redress.—In an¬ 
swer to these speculations, it was 
stated by Mr Rose, who on all occa- 
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tionaBly gi^t ^ the ^people seemed to 
look to the repeal of the orders in 
cowicil as a source of relief; and in 
sUch circumstances the ministers did 
hot think of resisting enquiry, but 
'^vc their consent to the motion for 
appointing a committee. 

A circuai^anee of an extraordinary 
. dature vas roout*this time communi. 
cated by a message from the president 
of the United States to congre88.~-T||e 
message stated, that while the United 
S^tes were at peace with Great Bri¬ 
tain, a secret agent of the British go¬ 
vernment had been employed in cer¬ 
tain states, itaore especimly at the seat 
of government at Massachuseti, in fo- 
menting disaffection to the constituted 
authorities of the country, for the 
purpose of seducing the southern parts 
of t;ne^Union into a political connec¬ 
tion with Great Britain.—The mes- 
sa^ was accompanied with varioin 
documents. The secret agent alluded 
to was a person of the name of Henry, 
who pretended to the American go- 
.verBment^ that he had been employed 
for the purposes stated in the message, 
and had been induced to make the dis¬ 
covery, by the refusal of the British 
government to give him his reward.— 
The documents referred to had been 
• transmitted in a letter from Henry to 
Mr‘Munro, the American secretary of 
state; and in this letter Henry con- 
(e^d his strong feelings of disappoint- 
" Aent and of'revenge towards those 
who had employed him.T—The first of 
'the documents produced with the mes- 
«aig;e was ft letter from Sir James 
Crai^aj gcret ary to Hwiry, dated at 
Quebec io^hmiuq{,«iB09, ahd 
siring to know, whether he wpuld un¬ 
dertake a secret and confidential mis¬ 
sion to B^on. The second* which 
was dated February in the same year, 
contained Sir James Craig’s instruc¬ 
tions to Henry, ^ which th^itter is 
desired to form an acquain^ce with 
some of the leading fedo^ists of the 


southern states, to ascertain their opi¬ 
nions as to the policy of a separa¬ 
tion from the Union, and their dis¬ 
position to avail themselves of the as¬ 
sistance of the British government. In 
a memorial to Lord Liverpool, which 
was found among the papera, Henry 
took credit to himself for the serviciia 
wluch he had performed, by in¬ 
fluencing the public acts and legisla¬ 
tive resolutions of the assemblies of 
Massachusets and Connecticut, 
means of which the general govern¬ 
ment was kept in check, and its hos¬ 
tility towards Great Britain consider¬ 
ably moderated. The memorial was 
inclosed in a letter addressed to Mr 
Peele, and claimed a handsome re¬ 
ward from government.—Another of 
the documents purported to be a let¬ 
ter from Mr Peftle, written by de¬ 
sire of Lord Liverpool, in which it 
was stated, that as the opinion of Sir 
James Craig respecting the merits and 
services of Henry had not been re¬ 
ceived, and as no wish had been ex¬ 
pressed by Sir James that the claim 
should be referred to this country, it 
had been determined to transmit Hen¬ 
ry’s memorial to Sir James Craig’a' 
successor in the government of North 
America. The other branches of the 
correspondence were of little or no im¬ 
portance. 

The above intelligence no sooner 
reached England, than a motion wa» 
made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Holland, for copies of tho whole cor*^ 
respondence relating to the pr^ended' 
employment of Henry.—The grounds 
of this motion, said its supporters, 
were obvious ; a serious charge affect-' 
ing the honour of the country had-' 
been made by the American govern-' 
ment, and it was proper to have it 
^stigated. The British ministers b|d 
been charged not merely with employ¬ 
ing Henry to obtain intelligence pn sub¬ 
jects which might be lawfully enquired 
into, but to induce sqmc of the states oi 
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the Union to cast off tbeir allegiance 
to their lavrful government. What 
would have been the public feeling in 
England) it* was asked, or the conduct 
of the government) if) while Andreossi 
was here during the peace of AmieoB, 
he had been detected carrying on a se> 
eret intercourse w^th the malcontents 
of Ireland; who would have hesitated. 
If such an event had occurred, to have 
advised war, unless a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation had been immediately offer¬ 
ed? and what bounds shouldwe have set 
to our resentment against those who 
had dared to insult the honour, and to 
intrigye against the peace, of the coun¬ 
try ? It could afford no defence for 
the conduct of Sir James Craig, or of 
the government) (if, indeed, the go¬ 
vernment had been accessary to these 
proceedings) that ^he Americans had 
been making preparations to invade 
Canada; for although such a state of 
things warranted Sir James in taking 
all proper measures fo^r defence, and 
even in doing .every thing to secure 
the most correct information, yet it 
by no means entitled him to attempt 
the seduction of the American people 
from their allegiance. 

The answer made by Lord Liver¬ 
pool formed a complete vindication of 
the ministry from the charges which 
had been so indecently preferr^ against 
them by the American government. 
His lordship stated, that the epiploy- 
ment of Henry by Sir'James Craig had 
not been authorised by the govern¬ 
ment ; nor was it even known at home 
that such a person bad been employed, 
till many months after the transactions 
were concluded. It was necessary, 
however, to attend to the situation in 
which Canada was at that time placed 
with respect to the government of the 
United Sutes. In consequence of the 
embargo act, great heat and clamoitr 
prevailed in America at the timej 
th^pountry assumed a very warlike 
au^Pmenacing attitude $ not only were 


defensive m^suref t^opted, but 
the .25th of November the governor 
of Bostop. received 'orders to hold 
10)000 men in readiness to march at a 
moment’s notice circumstance which 
was quite notorious, and often men¬ 
tioned in the public prints. This 
army could have but on^ibiect—the 
invasion of Canada,; anosuch accord¬ 
ingly was the impression on the mind 
or Sir James Craig, which many other 
Circumstances, and particularly the 
sudden enrolment of 50,000 volunteers 
by the government of the United' 
States, tended to conhrm. Mr Ep, 
skinc, the minister then resident a 
A merica, had also entertained ^ 
same suspicions ; and had sent an' ex- 
ress to Sir James Craig, informing 
im that Canada or Halifax was to be 
immediately attacked. Such were' the 
circumstances in fvhich Sir Jalhes was 
placed, at a moment too when the se¬ 
paration of some of the states, in. the 
event of a war, had become the subject 
of general speculation. Sir James bad 
already received communications from 
Henry, a person who professed to be 
Well acquainted with the sentiments of 
the people of the southern states; and 
whatever falsehoods and exaggerations 
might have been industriously propaga¬ 
ted, the object of the governor of Ca-, 
nada in sending Henry into the United 
States was not to excite discontent, 
but to obtain information,, which|^ in 
the event of hostilities, mi^trhave ee- 
abled him to avail hims^ of, the pre¬ 
valent temper and disposition of the 
people in these states. «-As a-prqo^ 
that the instruptions of the govji^r, 
such as they were, only 

to a state of 'hostliBties, it. was men¬ 
tioned ^hat no sooner did Sir James 
Craig ^ear that the poitts jn discus¬ 
sion n^ been adjustedi ‘thfui he sent 
orders to Henry tp return.—Ministers 
had bepn most anxious to caution Sir 
James Itoinst the Employment of in- 
dividualf^S^o might disturb the bar- 
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mony subsisting betwixt Great Bri¬ 
tain and America ; and the conduct 
of Lord Liver3)Oob in recommending 
Henry for a rewaid» had been in¬ 
fluenced entirely a wish to make 
him a fair remuneration for his ser- 
tflceS) without intimating any opinion 
as to the p^icy of thKmission which 
Itad been emrustad to him.-—It was 
agreed, by all parties that the con¬ 
duct of the American ruler, who, 
without requiring explanation, or ^- 
vmg any notice to the British mini¬ 
ates, bad at once laid the papers be¬ 
fore congress, was in the highest de¬ 
gree indelicate and unbecoming ; and 
ds there was no reason to suppose that 
any charge existed against the British 
government, parliament, it was said, 
ought to leave the management of this 
affair to ministers, and to.reject a mo¬ 
tion i^ich could laid to no discoveries 
of any importance. The motion wbs 
accordingly rejected by a large ma¬ 
jority. 

The hostile disposition which had 
, already been indicated by the Ameri¬ 
cans towards this country in so many 
different ways, began now to discover 
itself with still greater violence; and 
it was evident, that, although some 
degree of fear and hesitation still pre¬ 
vented the immediate declaration of 
war, this last act of folly had become 
nearly inevitable. A resolution was pro- 
to# congress to seize all British 
C^ds }h America, to detain all British 
subjects, and to issue letters of mar- 
qu» and reprisal against British pro- 
ijoeity in gAieral: and it' was expected 
tKU NJiese m easures of hostility would 
soon ^ more un¬ 

equivocal declamro^Ttbe i^Bolntions 
of government. An American gene¬ 
ral Was dispatched to'Detroit to take 
^the command of 8000 men, Whose des¬ 
tination for the invasion of Canada 
was no longer concealed. Strong re¬ 
monstrances wefo, however, presented 
by many rcspectabfe tov^ns and corpo¬ 


rate bodies interested in the preserva¬ 
tion of amity with England ; and it is 
probable that this spirit alone repress¬ 
ed for a time the eager desire of Mr 
Madison and his party to precipitate 
hostilities. 

A circumstance in the meantime 
occurred, than is^uch nothing could 
more strongly mark the bad faith qf 
the French government in its trans¬ 
actions with America, and which 
of itself ought to have changed _ 
tirely th^ liiie of policy on which the 
government of the United States had 
now resolved. A dispatch was recei¬ 
ved from Paris by the American envoy 
in jLondon, announcing the formal re¬ 
vocation by the French government of 
the Milan and Berlin decrees, so far as 
regarded America; and how much so¬ 
ever me singular .perfidy displayed in 
this iransaction may astonish every 
uprigat mind, this revocation,although 
communicated in the year 1812, waa 
dated as far back as April 1811. No 
doubt could be entertained that this 
official notification had been extortM 
from the French government in conse¬ 
quence of the British declaration, that 
so soon as the French decrees should be 
repealed the British orders in council 
should also cease. After having for two 
years therefore refused anyexjnanation, 
or official document even to America, 
Buonaparte came forward in May 1812, 
with# decree antedated to the 11th of 
April, 1811 ;*and that decree, even 
rererring to the year 1810, from which 
period it was said that these notable 
edicts, in so far#^the interests of A- 
merica were concerned, had been re¬ 
pealed. So gross an insult as this pn 
the good faith and honour of nations 
was perhaps never offered by any go¬ 
vernment. 

The committee appointed to enquire 
*into the orders in council, after \he 
most anxious and laborious researches, 
had now closed its investigations ; and 
a motion was made by Mr Brougham 
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for the repeal of these edicts.' Thfe 
^nerai topics of ^^urttent (tdready 

been exhausted in a former 'debate; 
and it was only the' disclbr^iies \i^hic.h 
had be^ made in the cbnrse of the 
late tedious enquiry which the Hou^ 
was bow called upon to condider* Mr 
$rottghamy bo^evti*} tnade^n elabO> 
rate speech.. He began by stating, 
that the orders in council had always 
been defended On the supposed iie- 
■««s:ty of affording relief tq the coin- 
merco'and industry of the country, yet 
the people had now come to implore 
parliaTtient to abandon them to the 
hostility of their enemies, and spare 
them' tne mdteiless kindness under 
which they were groaning..i*-That up¬ 
on’the vote of the House the destiny Of 
thousands depended; and if the l^is- 
lature shbidd'say nb to the petitions 
agaifist/the orders in coutten, mtflti- 
tudes of hungry meq must he let loose 
u|fbh the country, who would either 
find fOod'or perish.—'^That commercial 
capital had been universally-locked up 
.i-mbn of great nominal wesilth were 
living without iucomei—^trading, or 
seeming to trade, without profit- 
numbers of workmen had been dis- 
^piisked—>-tho8e who remained were 
earning only a‘half or quarter of their 
#ages—even parish rates were increa- 
a^hg—charitable supplies fililing, from 
the reduced means of the higherfllass- 
es, and the augmented, claims oil their 
houn^.—fiut the most prominent fea¬ 
ture in tills case, was the impending 
hecessityref instantaneously disbanding 
those, who were now detained only in 
"the hopes of * favourable decision of 
|>arliament.—That the orders in coun¬ 
cil had an operation in prdducing dis¬ 
tress, much more enlarged than many 
persons were willing to believe; that 
'thp army in the peninsula was fed from. 
'Anieiica; that the embargo in that 
boi^try had raised the price of flour in 
th^Lisbon market above .50 per cent, 
and had occasioned in one morning an 


export fitun ivahdoo cif6000 barrels-to 
supply’thet*ortoguezq market.-r-That 
no attempt had been made by 
porters of tilt orders in council tioHn/tet 
the evidence ;whkh so fuUy estabUsh«^ 
the distresses of the country; tlu$ 
they* had contested themselves with;^, 
reference-to tte customchouse hopkii 
criterion that might be resisrtmtQ 
when better evidence could not bo 
Ij^ad, but which is aHraya. suspiciqus» 
atidj in the present instance,- had b$ea 
superseded by the most melanch^oly 
disclosures.—But even the custom- 
house books'indicated a great and un<<r 
exampled depresskin of trade. Npr 
was there any reason for believing, 
that for the loss of the trade of t& 
United States compensation had been 
obtained in other quarters, since the 
custom-house books theroselv^^ exhi¬ 
bited a general fafuag-ofiF of the whole 
trade of the country—That the mar¬ 
ket of South America, instead of ha¬ 
ving increased the valuable commerce 
of the country, had introduced a* spirit 
of speculation, which had brought ruin 
op all those who had ventured to in- 
dulgein it,—That it was a great fallacy 
to suppose that any conswrable pro- 

S irtion of the goods impprtied from 
ritain into the Uiuted.State8,.was re¬ 
exported to South America, and the' 
West Indies, since it had been jpedy^ 
by a respectable witnera .before the 
committee^ that the re-exp0lit|ri(?J^,c*- 
ver exceeded dne-thirtaen^rof the*' 
whole valite, and* of course, that the 
loss cl the Upim to 
had not in.asf been • 

by the supposed increasej^^c.com- 
merce oarried-^n-4a^.ho past# nf 
the world, the trade^ of wmch .-vre 
should at any rate. liaige,.bi^, ab!e 
to conhnand.—^'fhat^the hoiei^e mar- . 
ket had also suffered sevei^y By the 
l^lut occauoned .m, all those articles, 
wluch bad formerly |)een destined' for 
exportatioB, and timt even of the home 
trade, which* still remained, the great- 
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er part dejpended on the extravagant 
demuads of that great and naprofitalde 
oonsumer-^he gOTemiiient*-MTha(tthe 
«re;^al of the oram in coundly so far 
horn being injurioaatothe staUUtyof 
our maritune rights^nd of (he naval 
pQ!i^^ arhich protect themy seemed 
essential to thw presemtion; That 
^ paper blockaiest ah they were 
xalledy were contra^ to !aw> and had 
nevtTr been* recognized in any of the 
courts—Thaty auhough the ohkrs ig 
cottncil were repeale^ and although 
England were to relinquish for the 
present, the rights on wmch they are 
rounded, it would not follow that she 
could never again enforce them—That 
at the peace of Utrecht, after a war of 
unexapipled success, and U series of 
uninterrupted triumphs, in which the 
power of England was extended and 
confimsed, and France and her allies 
humbled to the dus* we gave up for 
a time the principle, that free ships 
shoidd not make free goods ; and do* 
ring the American war we relinquished 
what is called theruleof the war, 1756, 
V etyitj^ t ultimatdv abandoning «. 
therofthese principles—That evejy 
right ma^ be abandoned for the sake 
of expediency, and resumed when'this 
reason ceases—That the loss which was 
, sustained the obstinate exercise of 
thts.right^ in the present instance, was 
enormous; and that the American 
market was ht stake,—a market which 
p^^s off imout thirteen millions worth 
of onr lainiufiactureB^ and in steadiness 
.and. reg^ri(y is Unrivalled—That 
by tefttring to the Americafitvs the 
EnglbindrS perahafee from, 
ive weffihtudng thstih to eupply fhem- 
selves,, and thetw-wimo branch of 
tl^eir OQ^atercC'which had not now, 
to a tertaitS'degree, been Ittqiroved; 
manv'bKhu^eS of their manufactures 
b*(f been created.shice 1607, and all 
■ were rapidly spnng^ up to maturi- 
ty—That the dread of loetng a mar¬ 
ket such as that of America was quite 

V©L. V.'PAltT I. 


raAonal, while the fear entertained.by 
the suppqrters of the orders in coun- 
cil, that the capital, ibduitty, and 
skill of England might be ohtdone by 
France, wy^Altogether contempt3>lo~- 
That there was no dangler of Any Idea 
of honour by seeking to conciliate 
America; that England never stood 
so high as she now did in point of 
military character; tiiat she had it- 
in abun^dance, and even to spare; that 
the events of the war had not mere¬ 
ly sustained the audent fame of tl^A 
nation, thiy had done 'what seeapiM 
scarcely possible; they had greatly in¬ 
creased it; they had covered the Bri¬ 
tish arms with immortal renown ; and 
the government was bound to profit 
by the proud, height on which Eng¬ 
land stood for the purposes of peace 
and conciliation wiu America. 

The ministers had already come to 
thedetermmation of making some tem¬ 
porary arrangement on tms subject, 
which might at all events evince their 
dispositwm to relieve the distress of the 
country, whether those who suifered 
were right or wrong in speculating 
upon its origin. They did not on this 
occasion, therefore, enter into any very 
full discussion of the merits of this 
great question,—a discussion, which, 
iu the circumstances of the case, would 
have been superfluous ; but before ex- 
plaiaing tp the House the nature of 
the arrangement which it was propo¬ 
sed tQ adopt, ^Lord Castlereagh de¬ 
fended the principles on which the or¬ 
ders in council h^ originnUy been es¬ 
tablished. He said, ** on such an im- 
porttnt subject, he felt anxious to offer 
to the House the reasons which ap¬ 
peared to him conclusive against tm 
address. He lamented the precipita¬ 
tion of the honourable and fearoed 
gentleman in bringing forward this 
motion—a precipitation imurious to 
his own cause. Thw was the morf to 
be regretted, as the evidenoe went to 
such a gicat extent. He was ipiry 
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thft tlie honourable and learned ^n- 
even for the sake df his own 
^MP^raoleri should have so much de- 
<|^ed froyi all parliamentary prac* 
ai^ should have pressra to a 
. hastjr 4i*cosfll»n a question than whi^ 
pne more vital never came before par- 
hamcnu He deprecated any interfe¬ 
rence jon the partsuf the House in a 
question of giWt national importancei 
invcdving unquestionably coi^pmcrcial 
considerations of the most senous na- 
, but nuxed up also with considtra- 
tacws of maritime right, tt was cer¬ 
tainly not out of the absolute province 
of parluunenc to interfere on such an 
occabVQ I but It had always been ex¬ 
tremely aversCf pending a negociation 
. on a delicate subject, to dictate to the 
executive government the coarse which 
it ought to pursue. He admitted that 
the lionourable and learned gentleman 
had made out a grave case m nmional 
distress, as aiecting the manufacturers 
of the country. He farther admitted, 
that there .was reasonable ground to 
heheve that if the Anwrioan market 
was noil(«ipeeed within a'Umibed peri¬ 
od, the pressure would be increased. 
But stiU he hoped that parhameht 
would not allow their imaginations to 
.wander so widely with the honouratde 
.and karned gentleman, as to conceive 
that the gecicial commerce and manu¬ 
factures of the empire were in a state 
of decay and periahmeat. He by no 
means wished to unde^-rate thFpres- 
ture on those of our manufacturers 
who had blen accustomed to export 
to America. He felt acutely fot^heir 
distresses, and he declared tm he had 
jatver met with moie fair and liberal 
men tlmn the mdividualaeent by those 
manufacturers to represent their case 
to pariiament* He conceded to the 
juinourableandltamcd gentleman, that 
if Great Britaia lypokra her orders im 
Oodncil, Americajaight be disposed to 
fhrafate her non-importation act; but 
he hmiten^^ that on a retrospect of 


the past, he eras by no means prepared 
to say that It wpuU have been wm to 
have kept possession^of the American 
market, by^tainwg from thom mea¬ 
sures {an ahstineaR which w<Mildii^,'te 
exposed,the commerce of t^countiy 
to all the evil^ith which it had haste 
thmatened y France. In justice, 
hoteever, GiCit Britain ougl^ to i»ve 
retained possession of the Amerkluf 
.market, notwithstanding the* ^‘Stesn 
fSbich ihe had adopted towards France 
•—a^ymem which he admitted was not 
justifiable on principles of commetci^ 
policy, hut which was most complex¬ 
ly justifiable on the principle in which 
it originated; namely, the prumipleof 
coercing France, and driving her from 
the system of misrule which sbe.hadso 
extensively exercised. As directed a- 
gainst France* this system had dutain- 
M its object. Ne^r was a countey more 
commercially depressed than France. 
My the official documents of the French 
government, it appeared, that the 
whole extent of the manufactimes^aad 
produce of that country, with her po- 
pulatfon of ;j6,000,<XX>, couiiu^jn- 
tfirnally, as well as exported# not 
equal the simple eaporta<qf other na¬ 
tion. In the year before last, they 
did not exceed dif,000,000#. sterling, 
while ours amounted to §6,000,000/. 
Never, therefore, would he cea%: to 
contend, thm the system of his late 
right h^urable friend 'di^ originate 
as much ia wisdom as u* 

Even with ihe loss of the American 
maritet, (which he maintained, we. 
oogUtetid to have lost,) lei; tlm/Houm 
compare the ^tidKkm in 
firiudi empi re was wi rii tliMFlI^liiek 
it might hast" UBnj but for the> orders 
in counml. This country (with the 
exmptigd of the last ycae^ the de¬ 
ficiency 0 f which was oceaMoued by 
temporary causes,) exhtbiled to the 
world a<^^tacle<«f a oatlan success¬ 
fully stfttggliog aaaidst the efforts of 
war, and riliag in wealth and commer- 
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cialpro^rity. Inde^d^i gi^t paft 
of dote drabiencf of the'la«r fear wis 
oocaaiofied the precedin|^^ejctraor- 
cBnaiy ahd evdi qmatunA ^ro^rityA 
oaceptifh ooibmerce 
t^ liie^iiniDtiy, u tlnt 'Whteh re< 

Ige^ to AmericBt .ucreated in 

aecottulating rati^^ 1; md whif'it 
racr h»A heeb in ^ peaOe. And 
01 ^ ia continMtai £w^, ottr cooi' 
fafn^i hotwithttanding the ^oits of 
thiB''^ufge of the contio^t, had 
ireofom to a considerable extetot>> par- 
ttctisrly aifice the issuing of the or- 
d0)% in council. The average of our 
andnal exports to the continent during 
the throiK years preceding thf^ orders 
in cosuicil was i7»dOO^€l3w. The an- 
Btttd average of the three years subse¬ 
quent to the orders in council, was 
33,O00,00Cd.' being an increase of near 
six irMiotis. Even the exports to 
America, prim: to ue last year, so far 
from decaying, had considerably In¬ 
creased. The average of the annual 
eatpofta to America and the West 
InoMi, during the three years kome- 
tSaielDL^rrecf^Ug the last "jeair, was 
22,0d0,000h $ the annual average du¬ 
ring the ibfto years preceding those 
three years, was only 19r500,000l« 
The present distress of those manu- 
factunng'dffitricts most coxutccted with 
America w^ in a gmt degree, attri¬ 
butable to. the benevolme reelings of 
tha^flUaa^'^ manufacturers,* wha had 
eyi^dea their capitals in keeping 
tom mto employed on^^, Same scale 
duoag ^ last year ia*&ey Imd'done 
ibtti^Kreeyrariprecedihgi, He 
liaya dettied#)li»it the present 
adopted ^om a^^uawor- 
(ytta#raof ‘It tested 

on the firm ground of ntilioDd^ de- 
fencetf^ Itvrested on thc'principle, 
that as ^ enemy wielded hra utmost 
dttent of power agunst the pro^- 
rity of .the British cmptl<e,^#a had a 
ri^tto wield athe utmost'aitent of 
our power against the pra^perity of 


F^oce.' He stated it in vindication 
of the dhaiacter of the cdtmtry, and 
of the |;overUin€nt'i thid believed 
HO i^ui^s had ever beami stiore ho¬ 
nourably: and faithfully directed to 
appljr the‘system of retahatiou. tUc- 
OeSsrully to the enemy, but in a way 
as little obnoxious as pouible to.the 
neutral. Various* mpdificatioas had. 
been resorted tb for this latter pw«. 
poik-, and particularly the order df 
1809, limited the blockade to France 
and the qountriei immediately um)^' 
the power of herarmsil Adverting to 
the system of licences, he maintained 
that the honourable and learned gen¬ 
tleman had fallen under a great Arof Ob 
the subject. Thf^licetibea connected 
withrjdie< system df blockade did nbt 
form a fifth of the whole licence tys- 
tem bf the country. We had a right 
by dtir ficences tb avail durselves of 
the relu^%hich the enemy required; 
and We'had never done thft to the ih- 
jury offueutrals, who had enjoye'd’as 
much ft^ty in sailing frotnour porta 
as out own merchant vess^s.^ But It 
was not with the. Hcehce aysiem that 
Amelia quarrelled. - We had ex- 
press^ our readiness to return,- if 
America wished it, to the strict mea¬ 
sure of 1S07, provided she rescinded 
the act prohibitory of our commerce. 
He was anxious to call the attentitfU 
of the House to some circunistanees, 
which had oecunhii ainee the latt dk- 
cuasAu on th% subject, and smee the 
issuing of the regent’s declaration hi 
April. It had been asked-in thit 
Hofuse, in what way he*understood 
the operation df*tlm Fieneh decree 
recently- communicated to' government 
by the AnUffioui mhrister f He had 
no heaitatibn in replying, that in fSh 
opinsou. it by no means satisfied^* tlih 
regent’s deciaratio% which requir^. 
*the unqualified and uaboA^tianx^ li- 
peal oAhe Berlindecrees, 
as the condition cf' reaein^g tlie*hf- 
detra ia taounoflA^ The -dfty^ vriuch 
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le.had received that decree, Ihe 
^ery day on which th. HotilieoF Com* 
had been pleaded by its vote, 
viituallv to dii>«o!ve the admimstra* 
tion; and therefore it wga not until 
the last three or four days that the 
present gi^emment, considering them* 
selves as g'^govemment, had delibera¬ 
ted on the anb]eo(. On the face of 
this inatminent, however, he had no 
difficulty in repeating that it appeared 
insuffident, and was accompanied with 
chvumstaiices of great distrust gnd 
aflspidon. It was difficiilt also to 
lay, whether this decree had not been 
completdy revoked by the sweeping 
dedargtion of the Duke of Bassano, 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
would remain in All force, until the 
maritime assumptions of this country 
should be abandoned. Tlierq, there¬ 
fore, must exist considerable doubts on 
the subject* Nevertheless, jt might 
not be unwise to put the country in a 
ntuaUon to receive explanations up¬ 
on it» If the American government 
should be found disposed to naake re¬ 
presentations to France, to induce her 
to satisfy the just expectations con¬ 
tained in his royal highness thgPHnce 
Regent's declaration, Great oiitain 
would be disposi’d to consent to the 
suspension, for a iunited period, of the 
tyatnotive aystom of botn countries; 
or, iu other wordsy^she would consent 
to suspend the orders in council, if 
Amenoa would consei^t to suspend 
her Mndmportatios act* The expe- 
naeot might then be trkd of the 
pneticahility of restoring things to 
their aocient systam* by an act 
of temper and conediatbn, not incom- 
pftiUe sfidi the safety of thecounoy, 
ms inducement could be ^Id' oul to 
France, in thepiuen^sm ot her power, 
to return totw^item, a deplore 
6om which hid destructive o& 
bei own cqaMoance, it would be fa 
SBtiedouuduwtoour honour. Sbkuld 
jUie fTCBt be avourahlo, (he advanti^e 


uould be great to all parties* tinouia 
it be unfavourable, we must'return to 
3ur present retaUarpry system,—If 
this effort on our jprt were not nuet.* 
with a correspon^nt feeling on the 
art of Arnermpopportunitws wordd 
e afforded, i^he absence « 
tbn, of fairlwcons'dering those cir¬ 
cumstances /hich might restore and 
cement that frieiiasiiip which ought* 
always to be maintaintd between^he 
|wo countries, and which it was the 
curse of both had ever been intenmpt- 
ed. If, by the fatal persevemnor of 
France, Great Britain should be dri¬ 
ven to re.adopt her retaliatory system, 
means might be adopted, without en¬ 
dangering it| efficacy against tlie ene¬ 
my, of rendering it less obnoxious to 
America* He concurred with the ho¬ 
nourable and learned gendeman, that it 
would be a most unwoithy andiunwise 
policy in this country to allow itself 
to be provoked by the irritation which 
Amenca had evinced* Was it not 
the part of a great empire like Eng¬ 
land to adopt a conciliatory course of* 
conduct towards America, aaen at th e 
time whcaj her tone, altlloujg^M trust- 
cd it would not lead to absolute war, 
sufficiently marked the hostile dispo¬ 
sition of her councils i Although he 
did not wish to be too sanguine as to 
the result Of this experiment, jet, 
persuaded «a be was, that there liad 
been ^moments of such great incopve- 
iiience to Frauoe, that liad ^he 
cherished hopes of final success from 
the occurreifoe of certain circumstan-. 
ces in ihis comity, she wqpldwilfii^- 
ly have abfndqiMld her proje^^ w < 
could not hflp entcruhungAw^^ee- 
tation that th si in i gi lit .be mduced to 
retqrn tif-^e ancient system* Und« 
ril Uiea|circumstance8t be tntioed the 
House would not conseui to the ad- 
dimm He would'Content hittiaelf with 
nmvmg tae ordetof the day. Were 
the dognments iQustcsUve of the ne- 
gociatioo betwemi this country and 
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on tbfe he titli 'gorerninent to revive the’ order* 

for a dntinqt nega^ve Ijo the a^tiony in council, and to adopt such 
hot as they wert\Dty so he i^d not ' siires of retaliation as it iQ^bt deem 
to fro^^he H^se any expedient, when circumstances ^oujldl 

m^ht ■ their tfppro- demand such a course of proceeding.-.^* 

fla the coin^ct ^his majesty's Thus were the belligerent and marf- 
gofeMment in thatWjgomution.’'«*>In time rights of Ore&t Brits^rareserved/'^ 
consecpj^e of tbe^aboV? intimation, while, her promise faithmlly keotl 
themotioo for a repeal of the orders in of advancing pari passu with the ': 
council j^ras withdrawn, on the under. French government, in the i^nl*of' 
'Stdnding, that an^ official instrument, tlie anti-commercial edicts. The or* 
od'jthe subject should appea*- in the der» in coj^ncil, which were at‘one 
nfexl»Oikette, period considered as of great political 

The pr^ifod declaration accord, importance, were thus in soin^' mea* 
iogly appeared. It stated, that by a sure abandoned; and although the ‘ 
prior declaration of the lit' of April, most enlightened men were of Ophn^n,'" 
181^, the repeal of the orders in coun* that this concession would not satisfy'' 
cil'was.to take place so soon as* the the desires of America, or ensure her 
French decrees were formally revo- friendship; yet was it expedient, per¬ 
ked ; that a communication had been haps, to manifest that anxiety for re¬ 
made bp the American charg6 des af- lieving the distresses of the ^uhtry, 
faires to I,ord Caatlereagh, of a copy which i*\4ke peculiar characteristic 
of the alleged instrument of repeal by of a wis^ and humane government. / 
the Fr^h government ;.and although It was . predicted, ind*^, that the 
thw rev^tion was not such as to sa- Americans would not repeal the non.‘‘ 
tisfy the,conditions required by the importatron act ;• th4t they would in- ^ 
Bv feh d ^ratfon, yet as Great ihi- sist on many other points besides the ' 
tain was anxious to. replace ^the com^ orders ip council, to which they, had ori- ’ 
merce of neutrals on its ancient basis, ginally confined themselre%^ and that, ^ 
the orders of council of 7th January profiting by the spirit of concession 
1807 » and 26th April 1 809 , were sus- and theloire of peace which had been 
pended as far as regarded American shewn by England, they would ven- 
property, from the Ist of August fol- ture to* bring forward claims, which" 
Icremg. As the armed velsels of every Britfsh statesman would consi- ' 
Grea^ Britain were excluded frmn the der as inadmissible!''The concession/ 
^ iJ^?****^* United^’States, while was at.^ill,event|'of'the nature of an*“* 


thtfe* of durance were Admitted, and 
commercial incereburse with 
‘BWlahd hd^ been suspendedy it was 
ileolai^ that if the American govern- 
ment not, after the r^ular 

coramunkaimon <•!' ti*>c pteseni'micu- 

meBt,'alterms ppMcy, then thd repeal uin. Kmvea, ma on me lom or juncy''''i 
of the orderardn council shoi^ not the preiident of the United States 
takeeffesetv* Pfovision was idaomade, > intimateid’<hiS'apprQvaf of an act of '*, 
that American ships, folzed since the congress, hy which war was declared'^,, 
date bf the communication rebdii^ to .agamst Grist Brium.< ThtsAet%»*^ 
the French decrQesyvahotdd not be prccededi by along message ffbm the 
condemned; and an express n^rva- prealdeifty'^ )^n whi<^ some stormy de- ' 
tiou was made of the right ef ^ Bri- b^tes arose in both h9uae8 of congreis. 


exp^ment'; but the Impetuosity'of' 
the American factions did not afford >* 
time ^ trying which of the theoiiet ’^ 
on this importanf subject waa well 
founded. 

The event so long anticipated at'| 
lafet amired^ and on the 18th of Junei;’'^ 
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^Vhe inMsa« accused the British 
gOffernrocnt of having^^ since the year 
TS03» persisted in a series of actsiios* 
tfle to the United Statesi as an inde* 

S indent nation. It asserted, that 
ritish cnuaers had violated the ho¬ 
nour of tlkiAniericsn flag, and seized 
persons saving un^er it $ that the sei¬ 
zure even of British tubjectSf without 
trial or enquiry, was contrary to the 
law of nations; but under pretence of 
eeafching for them, thousands of Ame¬ 
rican citizens had been tors from tneir 
country, and compelled to fight for 
theiieopprcssors. That to all the com¬ 
plain^ mad^ by America on this sub¬ 
let, no satisfactory answer had been 
given ^ and although she had been 
willing to have entered into arrange¬ 
ments, such as might have attained 
every useful end,,if the recovery of 
British subjects had been the sole ob¬ 
ject, her communications had produ¬ 
ced no effect. That British cruizers 
had violatedfthe rights and the peace 
of the American coast; that tl|e blood 
of American citizens had been wan¬ 
tonly spilt in the very harbours of 
the United States, and instead of pu¬ 
nishment, the highest rewaa'ds had 
been bestowed by the Britirii govern¬ 
ment, on the persons who had com- 
^ mitted such atrocities. That by means 
^of a nominal blockade without the 
•'presence of ^an adequate force, the 
<«oftineroe of America had beqp plun¬ 
dered on every sea ;• that the orders 
iwoed by the English government, 
had been tyrannically executed from 
their date, and l^iefpre American ves¬ 
sels could be aware of theif existence, 
and that Great Britain bad at length 
'•'resorted to a*sweeping system, under 
the name of orders in council, which 
had been so contrived, as to suit the 
political views and commercial jealousy 
'of England, and sitisfy the avidity 
> of her citizens. That the pretence of 
.retaliation which had been osed in de¬ 
fence of these orders was altogether 


groundless; that edmts executed a- 
gainst Americaa property could not 
be a retaliatioii o^ho^ decrees of 
France,' which i^^as ^smifestly i^' 
possible to exeo^t and that retafia- 
tion to be jujC shqdld fall ^idy on 
the guilty. ffhat/Englaod ha^^.JiCS' 
cently decls^d hijr detennitiation to 
insist on these measures until the nd^C;. 
kets of her enemy should be laid open 
to British commerce; that she pad- 
demanded a formality in the revoca¬ 
tion of the French decrees no 
means exemplified even by her own 
usage; and had dedarea that die 
would not rest satisfied with the re¬ 
peal of the decrees, merely as they 
affeoted America, unless they yrere 
wholly and unconditionally nfvoked. 
That the object of the measures adopt¬ 
ed by England, had not been so much 
to destroy the iesources of ncr ene¬ 
my, as to confirm her Own monopoly ; 
and although every eilbrt bad been 
tried by the United States to obtain 
an alteration of this iniquitous sys¬ 
tem,—although an offer had begp 
made to interrupt all com l ft i.i 'e jd ^' l n- 
tercourse with France, so long as she 
persevered in her injustice, yet the 
British government had been deaf to 
every remoastrance. That in the year 
1810, the American minister in Lon*' 
don had offered the British goveiu- 
ment a fair opportunity for concilia¬ 
tion ; that he merely i^uestciU to 
know, whether the British *bloc^^ 
of lb06 WM still considered anin 
force; and as this meaaiit« had 
forded the pretence for the decree ^ 
the French government, i^,,j»a8 ex¬ 
pected tbat^ the^dirayowal of it by 
Great Britain, woul<nave immediate¬ 
ly led A) the rescinding of the French 
criictsf and the restorafiofl of neutral 
commerce. Bpt the British govern¬ 
ment ^d persisted in refuring all ex¬ 
planation. That a fair prospect ap¬ 
peared again to jprefent itself for the 
adjustment of all diffrirences; but the 
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nets of^the Brit^ isuauter in Amen* 
ca» wbo*might have aocompBshed thia 
desirable ^jeeta were disavowed by 
his ipveraiHUt pbpd at the very mo« 
neiit t«^e amlipiblepioceediogs 
were going fo^ard, iL.secitt agent of 
Britain en^loyed to che- 
rwHIiiafiection iu the sijbjects of the 
llnited Statesy and to dissolve the 
Taj >py tinioo.-—England was last of 
s^coarged with exciting the Indians 
to carry bn their atrocious warfare 
against the people of the United States, 
aitftough even the animosity of Mr 
Madison ventured only to state this as 
matter of suspicion. ** We perceive, 


in fine,* 


Mr Madison, ** on the 


side of Great Britain, a state of war 
against the United States, and on the 
side of the United States, a state of 
‘^ace towards Great Britain.** 

Su^h were tht heavy charges 
brought in this messa^ against Eng¬ 
land, whose aggr^sions were thus 
TOmpously descantiB on. But as to 
France, what were the conduct and 
knguage of the president ? He con- 
xbasedy iif a short paragraph at the 
conclusion pf hts message, that the 
most atrocious violations of neutral 


ning been the anxious ddiire of the 
British government to conciliate Ame¬ 
rica ; it was the recorded opinion of j;he 
late chief minirter, that mere might be 
conceded to America than to any other 
countrv; and the same feelings seem¬ 
ed still to operate, in son^ measure, ^ 
on those who now had the direction ' 
of public affairs. "When the declara¬ 
tion of war was received, the ojj^y step 
taken at first was to issue instractions 
to the proper authorities, at home and 
abroad, toidetain and send in all Ame¬ 
rican vessels; an embargo being at the 
same time laid on aU such vessels in 
British ports. It might have been n 
wiser policy at once to have adopted 
decisive measures} but the government 
and the people of England could hard¬ 
ly yet conceive that the Americans 
were serious in the hazardous enter- 
prize which they had undertaken, and 
which had not been prompted by any 
proceedings in this couatry. The 
grounds for war urgfeAin the presi¬ 
dent’s message, were in tRb highest 
degree absurd: complaints which 
had«been redressed, charges which 
had been refuted, were all pressed in¬ 
to the. servic'e of this manifesto, in 


rights had been committed by order of 
the French government, against the 
citizens of the United States; but 
although he ready to recommend 
a declaratioji of war against England, 
he Contented himself with intimating, 
fbat hd hoped aa adjustment might 
be effected with her enemies, who 
pad carried the spirit of outrage to 
such extrelnikies. 

Such were the grounds on which 
the American legislature determined 
on resottii^ to hosuliues against Great 
Britain; and how gross ^ver the 
rois-statemAts and futile the afgu- 
ments of the American rulers, the act 
by which they had been followed, of 
course demanded from the British go¬ 
vernment the mbst prompt and vigor¬ 
ous measures. It had from the begin¬ 


order to meet the different feelings 
and opinions of all classes of the peo¬ 
ple. Yet to those who look into that 
strange document with care and pene¬ 
tration, it will be evident that the sys¬ 
tem blockade, established fay the 
adaitnistratiomof which Mr Fox was 
the hetd, was <|pn6idered even by the 
Americans as the great cause of aB 
the confusion v^ch succeeded. The 
principle of this system, however, it 
was utterly imposslUe to concede with* 
out abandoning at once all the advan¬ 
tages of the maritime^ su|>eriority of 
Great Britain. If is a singular cir- 
^cumstance also, and one which tends 
'very much to prove the parthditirt^ 
America towaras France, that the de¬ 
claration of war was issued immedi¬ 
ately after the communication of the 
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re^rt of the French minister, tiy 
ifTMch the principle of the French de- 
lirwa was declared to form the funda¬ 
mental law of the empire. Whether, 
therefore, the people of England look¬ 
ed to the avowed pretensions of the 
Amencan^|Overnmcnt, or to the cir¬ 
cumstances in wlijch war had been 
declared, it was evident that a deter- 
minati<||i had been formed to resist the 
just claims of England, and to unite 
the influence and resources of Ame¬ 
rica with those of France. The preci¬ 
pitate and unwarrantable conduct of 
America, however, struck eveiy one 
with astonishment: even the members 
of opposition, who had promoted the 
enquiry into the orders in council, 
were firmly convinced that by the re¬ 
peal of these measures, America ought 
to have been satisfysd; and they de¬ 
clared, that should any further con¬ 
cession be demanded, they would be 
the most forward to resist the claim, 
and to supu^^ the honour of their 
country! Government therefore had 
every reason to count on the hearty 
support of nil orders of persons and 
it is not a little wonderful, that, in 
such circumstances, the slightest hesi¬ 
tation should have been felt to resort 
to measures of the utmost vigour. 

The conduct of England, with re¬ 
gard to the orders in council, was a 
subject which ^nearly interested the 
French government; and accorf}ingly 
the instrument of conditional revoca¬ 
tion no sooner appeared in the Eng- 
lish prints, than it was laboriously 
commented iiMn ii^Bponapartc’s ofli- 
cial paper. The French government 
declarra at once that the revocation of 
the orders in council was of little con¬ 
sequence ; that France had contended 
chiefly for a disavowal of the principle 
of blockade established by the admi-, 
sistration of Mr Fox ; and that unless 
Gmt Britain should return to the 
prindples recognised at the treaty of 
Utreent, no change could take place 


in the policy of France. The^French 
ruler would ackoowkdge the' block¬ 
ade of such places ^ly ^might be 
attacked not merejfby if navm force 
aufitcient to red^e t^m, but sur¬ 
rounded also b^and in such a man¬ 
ner as to preclime al^afc access. 
to be sure w^s an ingenious and^on- 
venient principle, an applicable to th^ 
situation of France ; for although.it 
was in the power of England at al^ 
times to blockade the tovTns on the 
coast by sea, it was no part of her po¬ 
licy at this moment to establisn a 
blockade by land. According to the 
doctiine of the French government, 
then, the force of Gieat Britain must 
have been rendered totally ineffectual 
for the purposes of wai fare agaiifst her 
enemy. Yet this tntelUsihle declara¬ 
tion had a good effect, for it shew^ 
with what contenqit the French ruler 
treated the principles of those who ad¬ 
vocated liis cause m this country with 
so much camestniss. The admission 
of the principles of the French go¬ 
vernment on this subject, coupled wit^ 
the other doctrines which it professedT 
mhst have rendend the naval supe- 
rionty of England unavailing; and 
wliete is the roan who, in such circum¬ 
stances, could have hesitated as to the 
measures which it was incumbent on 
F ngland to adopt i The predictions 
of those who liad declaimed so much 
against the oiders in council, were 
thus completely falsified; the 
cation bad no.t conciliated AmencA. 
nor had it satisfied France j and botnV 
powers rose in their dcmahBs, relying^ 
no doubt on the statements «o indus¬ 
triously circulated, that England re¬ 
voked the orders in council, because 
perseverahee in them musi^bave ended 
in her o#n ruin. 

The people of England were anxious 
to learn the effect which a knowledge 
of the repeal of the orders in council 
would produce on th^ American go¬ 
vernment.—It was soon kiiown that 
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the c<»duct of^that government had 
not oM^ed thu naanimous sanction 
of its suE^cts ^and that scarcely had 
8 week ela^d a'Fter the declaration of 
'war, before iW was besieged by remon¬ 
strances couc^d itA the most bitter 
>^C{ms of censure ana reproach. The 
sentftnents thus exprrs|ed had the ef¬ 
fect of lowering the tone of the Ame¬ 
rican official paper, which assured the 
.citizens that their government was dis¬ 
posed to accommodate all differences 
the most reasonable terms. From 
this it was inferred, that so sbon as the 
repeal of the orders in council should 
be known, a change in the policy of 
the American rulers woidd be the in¬ 
evitable consequence, and a test at all 
events would be afforded of the since- 
Oty of their declarations.—Intelligence 
howqjer was soon received, that the 
conduct of the repliblican or war fac¬ 
tion had been ferocious to the high¬ 
est degree, llhe federalists, or mode¬ 
rate party, had in several instances 
been treated with gross outrage for 
declaring their aversion to the war; 
and at Baltimore an affray of the 
most disgraceful kind had occurred, 
in which an old general, the friend of 
Washington, was murdered, and ano¬ 
ther severely wounded. These tran¬ 
sactions displayed the character of the 
American mob, and extinguished in 
reflecting men every hope that the 
voice of reason and moderation might 
' dtimately prevail. 

While the public mind was still in 
^su^ense as to the future pohey of the 
Amencaif government, 'an appeal to 
arms had already been made $ and the 
first nffiitary operations of the Amen- 
cans were attended with the most sig¬ 
nal disasteja. Their geneAl (Hull) 
who had undertaken to invafle Upper 
Canada, had ended his short career by , 
surrendering himself and the whole of 
his army, with the fort of Detroit, and 
forty-three piebes of cannon, to the 
British Major-General Brock, who 


obtained almost a blodSkfs viefory, 
only eighteen of the British having 
been killed and wounded.—The cir- 
cumitarces of this affair were extreme¬ 
ly angular. On the 12th of July* 
Genem Hull, after crossing the river 
Detroit, arrived at Sandj^ch, a small 
open place, the captur^f wffich was 
the first and last of his successes. He 
then approached Amherstberg, con¬ 
fident or victory} \mt ^ the ‘rapid 
movement of the small British army 
opposed So him, a fort was taken which 
at once exposed his flank and rear to' 
the attack of his enemy. He was still 
protecte4, however, by Fort t)etroit; 
he had a force of 2,,900 mefl, while 
that of the British amounted not to 
half the number; yet did they deter^ 
mine to storm the Amencan camp. 
But General Hull was not prepared 
to resist this vigorous measure, and he 
at once surrendered at discretidn to 
the conquerors. 

Such was the bnlUSMmi^lt of the 
first of the British niiiitaiy^fperationt 
during the present American war. 
Yet was this success in some mea* 
suie counterbalanced by an event 
which the people of Lngland were lit¬ 
tle prepared to expect. A great an¬ 
xiety had been expressed that the Bri¬ 
tish and Amencans might meet at sea ; 
of the result of such an encounter no 
doubt was entertained. The Guemere 
Briwh frigate of 38 guns, fell in with 
the Amencawfngate the Constitution, 
carrying 46 guns, much heavier than 
those of the Guernere; the American 
seamen also were nearly double the 
number of the British. An obstinate 
action ensued. The mizen>mast of 
the Guernere fell at the first broadside | 
the rest of her masts soon went over# 
board; yet with.aU these disadvan¬ 
tages—against the prodigious tuperi- 
onty in weight of metal, as well ns in 
the numbers of men which the Ameri¬ 
cans possessed, she fought till she was 
ready to founder. Such was her state 
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at the cloie**bf the action, that tlSe 
Americana were obliged to «et her on 
five ; they were tbut depnred of the 
attnfaction of carrying her In tnumph 
into port. Yet although this afFair, so 
far irom reflecting discredit on the 
cheers andVmw of the Gaernere, was 
each as to simam the reputation of the 
British navy, a dee]^ teeliog of disap- 
pomtment and regret was experienced 
in consequence ^the disaster 

The revocation of the ciders m 
council produced no effect on tlie 
^American government, which still in¬ 
sisted on the pnniiples^-that free bot¬ 
toms should make free goods; that 
Bntish^amen should in no instance 
be taken out of American ships; and 
a?** the British principle of blockade 
should be abandoned. The first prin¬ 
ciple no British minister would have 
dared to concede; on'the second, Eng¬ 
land Ivas always willing to have come 
to an amicable arrangement with Ame¬ 
rica. She^,dMRf officially intimated 
her readiil^ss to prohibit impressments 
from American vessels, if the Ameri¬ 
cans would enact laws prohibiting 
thrir officers from granting ptotec- 
tions, or certificates of citizenship, to 
British subjects The thii d and last 
pnnciplc, that of blockade, was one 
on which there could be no compro- 
ndie, without sacrificing the superior!- 
ty of Great Britain at sea. 

The Burrendhr of General Hull 
produced a deep sensaUou i gloom 
throughout Amenca, and violent al¬ 
tercations arose with respect to his 
conduct* The government contended 
that he had been gnflty of the basest 
cowardice; while he and his fnends 
maintained, that the means with which 
he had been supphed were inadequate 
to the expedition cntiusted to him 
The project of conquering Canada was 
by rgany rcpiesented as ridiculous and 
whimbical in the extreme. ** On what 
principle,” it was asked, “could the 
rulers of a coui ti), pnrt of which was 


uninhabited; a country whose «*vem- 
meiit, and almost every mMf living 
under it, had land toysell i^country 
in which husbandry 4nd arts lan¬ 
guish for want o£> men^ndeavour tor 
put chase lands with we lives of iCa 
citizens? America /ante men aiiJSi* 
money, not land ; and yet thr^^o 
vemment was'about, to surrender meh. 
and money in the uncertain hope of 
adding mulions of acre s, covered with^ 
eterniu snow, to those millions of fertile 
soil which America already possessed, 
and which remained useless for want of 
hands to cultivate them.” 

The British armn were destined to at¬ 
tain yet higher honours in the defence 
of Canada. A second attempt to in¬ 
vade this settlement was made under 
the American General Wads/rorthj| 
who, on the 13th of October, attack-' 
rd Queenstown vAth a considerable 
force. He was, in the first instance, 
successful in carrying t|)e position, but 
was nut allowed to retain it long. 
Major-General Brock having come 
up with a smaU body of men, com¬ 
posed of tcguUr tioops, militia, anef' 
Indians, a successful attempt was made 
to turn the flank of the Americans, 
while their attention was engaged by 
an attack of artillery in front. The 
enemy was thus assumed at all points, 
and, after a short hut spirited conflict, 
was t ompletely defeated. .Bngadier- 
General Wadsworth, with the whdle 
of his officers, and upwards 6f 90Q 
men, were made prisoners; the loss oi^ 
the Ameiicjans in killed and wounded 
was very considerable. That of the 
British was trifling ; jet the country 
had to regret the fall of Miqor Gene¬ 
ral Brock, whopeiished in this gal¬ 
lant aud '^cccssful enterpnze. 1 bus 
were theiBntish aims oncd more vic- 
tonous against a prodigious superi¬ 
ority of numbtrs ; and the attempt of 
the Amcncans to accomplish the con¬ 
quest of Canada was again defeated. 

1 he American people, ditheartencd 
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witKjthese reputed disastersy seem to 
have bbi^ a^ous for an adjustment of 
their ddT^i^ces with Great Britain; 
but their g;;piveriNnent was determined 
to prevent 'any pacific arrangement 
by the terms'which it demanded. An 
J^mistice wav proposed by the pre- 
on condition that the orders 
in council 8houl4 be repealed without 
a revival of tbe.blockade} that Ame< 
rioan seamen in British ships .should 
be discharged; and that a stop should 
be put to their impressment in fu- 
tfire. The advantages were thus to 
be all on the side of America} she was 
to have the benefit of the repeal of the 
orders in council, and to obtain the un¬ 
conditional discharge of all seamen 
who had obtained certificates of Arne* 


di’hey were led yesterdify by Colonel 
EUiot, and nothing coidd exceed th«r 
ardour and steadiness. A few prisoners 
were taken by them, whom they treat¬ 
ed with every humanity, and it afford# 
me much pleasure to state, that SQcb 
was their forbearance an^ttention to 
what was requiredjpf^em, that the 
enemy sustained ffo other loss in men 
than what was occasioned by the fire 
of our batteries.”-—Such therefore 
were the proposals of the American 
government for an armistice, and such 
its misrepresentations as to the mode 
in which the war had been conducted. , 
Yet, confident as the rulers of Ame¬ 
rica were, they were forced to^know- 
ledge that the war was unpopular; 
that the states of Massachusets and 


rican citizenship. And all this she 
demanded as the condition of her sus¬ 
pending, for a tine, the operation of 
her mighty means of warfare against 
England!—Such propositions could 
not be acceded to. The president, 
^in another speech to congress, com¬ 
plained much of the conduct of Great 
Britain, aud indulged in numerous 
misrepresentations. He repeated his 
assertion, that the Indians in our ser¬ 
vice had committed the most shock¬ 
ing cruelties ; and contrasted our con¬ 
duct with the pacific demeanour of 
the people of the United States, who 
were anxious only to promote civili- 
iation among these tribes. Yet the 
^ best Evidence to prove the humanity 
of the British in this respect, is to be 
found in the dispatches <>f Major- 
General^Brock, an officer whose me¬ 
mory will be dear to every English¬ 
man—** When this contest com¬ 
menced,” he said, ** many of the In¬ 
dian nations were engag^ in actual 
war with*the United States, notwitn- 
atanding the greatest endeavours of 
this ^vernment to dissuade them from 
it. From the moment the war com¬ 
menced, theyHook a most active part, 
and appeared fira| on every occasion. 


Connecticut had refused to furnish 
their proportions of militia towards 
the defence of the maritime frontier; 
and that the finances were in a state 
of decay. 

The Americans 'Srsaa^^tined most 
unexpectedly for a whi^to enjoy an 
apparent triumph at sea, which the 
confidence of the British in the virtue 
of their navy rendered at one# sur¬ 
prising and afflicting. The Macedo¬ 
nian mgate was, on the 25th Decmn- 
ber, captured after a severe and 8es- 
perate action by the American frigate 
United States. The inequality in the 
size of the vessels, in the number and 
w^ht of the gunif, and the dispro- 
poraofMo the number of men, were not 
less striking in this instance than in 
• that of the Guerriere. Yet the ac¬ 
tion was obstinately contested, and 
the British frigate surrendered only 
in consequence of a number of unto¬ 
ward acadents which could not have 
been foreseen, but not till she bad 
bedn reduced to a state which suffi¬ 
ciently evinced the bravery and perse-' 
verance of the officers aim creiy.—A 
violent and unjust clamour was now 
raised against the admiralty and the 
gorernment, which, however, waswy 
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tm&j put down, by an impartial pit- 
qtiry into the circumstances in which 
tmae distressing cYciits had occurred. 
It 'w^8 asked, Vhy had not the Mace- 
^^ian been manned in the same man* 
Ittt with the American frigate ? The 
obvioas ansl^r was, that she had 
not been intendl?d*%tp meet an Ame¬ 
rican vessel called a mgate ; that on 
the extended scale of the British navy, 
it had not been considered pussible, 
and never had been thoi^ht necessary^ 
to arm or man British fugateS in th \t 
manner. There had been no insufit 
ciency of naval force on the American 
station a^ the commencement of tlie 
war } from Halifax to the West In¬ 
dies there were stationed ships seven 
times more powerful than those of the 
whole American navy collected. But 
to the groundless appichenstons gene¬ 
rated in a moment of disappointment, 
the best answer was given m the fol¬ 
lowing sensible observations, which 
may be rea^^^flCIf interest, when the 
puny naTfof America sh^ ceate to 
be remembered. 

•• There are three of the American 
frigates, viz. the Constitution, the 
President, and the United States, 
wbiph were oiiginally intended for 
line of battle ships, and are of IGOO 
tens burthen, and upwards, admea- 
aorenient. They carry fourteen twen- 
ty-four pouudci s, long guns, on a side, 
on their main-deCK, and aie armeibon 
their quarter-deck and foi cftasril^ which 
nearly meet, with thirteen thirty-two 
poun^r canonades of a side, making 
a total of iifty-iour hfayy guns. By 
their capacity this battery is elevated 
possibly ten feet above the lead water 
nne, from the lower sill of the main- 
deck ports. 

** It is right further to remark, tliat 
Um great capacity enables them to 
possess considerably larger scuttles for 
ventilating them betwixt decks, and 
by such combined power of space and 
^r, they are enabled to carry a com¬ 


plement of 450 to 500 men. It^also 
worthy of remark, thar^his/portion 
of their navy is the elite of ^the corps, 
has been long in comnSissioa, and com¬ 
manded by tl:^ir be%t of^/ers } add to 
which, that tney are oUr own degen^ 
rate sons that man them, mautumf* 
whom are abs ^Qtely fighting against, 
us (as it were) with halte’-s «bout 
their necks. • 

** The rest of their frigate navy are 
like our own, and of a similar size and 
equipment* « 

** The out-cry made against the go¬ 
vernment is, that this small compara¬ 
tive force has not already been swal¬ 
lowed up. They, however, like a 
** mouse on Salisbury plain,’* and,ha¬ 
ving a roving commission, are of course 
not long m one spot. When met at- 
sea by the Guerricre and Maccdorian, 
two of oui heaviest frigates now in 
commission, the fight was between 
single ships, and the result has been 
known, to the sonow certainly of all 
lovers of Uh ir country. But will it* 
be asserted by any one that ouf; whole 
frigate navy must remodelled in 
consequence of this check, possibly 
a salutary one, Tor our vdnity might 
require it; would it not be better 
at once to declare, that their three 
ships, viz the Consritution, President, 
and United States, are line of battle 
ships, having equipments in* men and 
ordnance and capacity equal fhyreto, 
and exonerate oiu captains of frigates' 
from going alongside of them, unless, 
assisted by some additional force, ft 
should be remembered by the public 
that a captain of a British S2-gun 
frigate mounting only 12-j>ounJer 
Carrunades, is bound to fight any 
siBgle-decftld ship (meaning thereby 
<( gun-deck** as contradistinguished 
from quarter-deck and fore-castle, 
though their two platforms nearly 
meet) and consequently jproceeds into 
battle, a willing sacrifice to the ho¬ 
nour of the flag, whose independence 
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he is most certainly bound to mainraia. 
But ffi\rely tberekshould be some bounds 
‘ to sucivboittfafable chivalry. Former¬ 
ly it was necessary, or at least thought 
.so, for a regiment to remain exposed 
to a severe galling bre which possibly 
t)iey could not return to advantage, 
uiei^y because a British soldier was 
qever^o turn his backkon an enemy. 
But such courage is better managed 
now a-days, thanks to Lord Welling- 
•ton and other able men who have 
learnt in his lordship’s school. And 
why not permit our Jrigates (of which 
I repeat again the Guerriere and Ma¬ 
cedonian are as good specimens of force 
as we can bring ; and being both taken 
in single action, shews that they are 
not qqual to such frigates of the Ame¬ 
rican navy as before described) to re¬ 
tire from such force, as they are accus¬ 
tomed to do from ^wo-deck ships ? • 
It is said by some who rather de¬ 
light in exhibiting any loss of war 
(this country must in common share 
with other nations) as the faults of 
the persona whose cause they do not 
espouse, .that lye jjp not man our ships 
enough. Why, say they, not put Jhe 
same number of men as the American 
frigates? The answer is easy, our 
frigates cannot stow them; and, if 
stow them, or rather crowd them, they 
could not take the necessary supplies 
of provisions, for the usual period of 
a common •foreigd service. Our fri¬ 
gates of the first class, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Endymion and Cam- 
FjDrii|n, the former now'repairing, and 
the latter, cither taken to pieces or 
about to be, are about 1050 tons, 600 
tons less than either of the frigates 
before described. 

« It may be theft said, a(Kl indeed 
is already tsaid, build ther^f-^This 
certainly may be done, and possibly 
will be to a proper extent, if afay fit 
two.decked ships whose upper works 
are in a state o^ decay, can be found 
to cut down. Hf is also possible 
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that the department'W^the govern* 
inent, to which this great respon¬ 
sibility attaches, may be disposed to 
do so; but It require^ coftsiderable 
care in the selection of the dhips, not 
only as to their state of repaid hv/t 
also as to their form of^ody, ror lua 
easy two-decked shmik,*.!^ be a tnose 
laborious single-dfciced ship, and she 
may be dismasted in the first gale sht 
encounters. Time must also ^ given 
for such a proce*!S It is easy for per- 
sens whp know little of the subject 
to clamour, why have we not this or 
this ? the moment it is wanted. Do 
our countrymen, at least the sensihte 
part, forget that our navy, with the 
most rigid economy, costs uatwenty 
millions annually, and would, if such 
prodigality were used, cost us thirty 
millions ? Do they forget of what 
perishable matefials ships are com¬ 
posed ? Do they forget that dreadful 
disease the dry rol ? But suppose 
we had three or fourw^ of 

description of frigates, likSlhe Ame¬ 
rican ones, either by building or cat¬ 
ting down larger ships for the pur¬ 
pose, It may happen, and most likely 
will happen, that they never meet the 
large Americans. The two finest fri¬ 
gates of ours, the Eudynuon and Cam¬ 
brian, have, I will not say not been 
engaged at all, but certainly never 
with a frigate of any sort. 

« But even admitthig that we haii 
them^ iUU^thgt they did meet, miglit 
not some of our fast-sailing two-deck¬ 
ed ships now in the American seas 
be equally and sncccsbfuUy employ¬ 
ed—nay De*tter^ for the certainty of 
victory, with a comparatively less loss, 
would be grtater. .On the whole, 
therefore, I consider that the aattoil 
should at once vote, as it were, these 
three Aniencan soi disant frigates, 
’line of battle ship**, and support %. 
man, and not nm mis character down, 
who considered it right to retire from 
onc—they would then be of i.o more 
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^kfaem^aii anv ^ dap bf the Bnu* anm waa M» 

.jm( aad by being to toca]>t<m by the opetanona oeghat liSurf 
^one of one two.*ckej, Mb the of heroea*^ to whom^dfe„ rf- 
d^Bon of .hip., that, If the Arne- Canada was entruttei The Sa^r 
i^warconld long contmne, would prowe,.of AeAgiencan.hMlZ^ 

rffra"hn“>‘“’ t^nr'r'h^'^hi'’' 

Snchthe^aU^reaidtirftheSrit gained’them any great ^li^A 

^ ^ been unAr. on the prodigious •^dvanUgea uS 
taken by the goeerament of the Uni- which their eWheed tnmnhrhid 
testates from the moat unwotthy been gamed, and on the ene^ and 

y ;"f ^ • 7“™ < H<ty nadnhon which had been ennSd^ 
which iwrtt to imdemmie *e tner- Bnwh aailara, even at a m__ “a^ 

S;!*'k? “ •“?- aU the chanceaof war and ^ 

port the ambition of France; to over- bination of ci.rnm« 2 ,n^« j 

wklm-the oiUy aute which ^ated agnJ^th:! To a SeTthS 

™frf!?fe of«^ «ood haw. lepnuKKl the Loir of all tar 

manfully forward in defence oi the lu- tliniu> in enriar... i, au our 

dependence of nations. Tlicgloryof Ji“;de.t™™!e pnm^ir “ 
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GHAP. XL 

J^irs of the Peninsula* Aehrospect qf'ihe W(^ in thatwrt of the World* 
•Pryeds of Lord WelUngton. Capture <f Ciudad Poari^o—mOf Bachyos* 
Destruction <f the Bridge of Alntarex* 


^itB war in Spain exhibited at its 
commencement a favourable view of 
the Spanish character* and seemed to 
open very brilliant prospects for the 
conUnent of Eurppe. When the 
power of France over the surrounding 
nations seemed to mock all resistance ; 
when her armies had humbled some 
of the greatest monarchies* and blot¬ 
ted others from the list of independent 
stat's ; when ^..general feeling of sub¬ 
missive terror seemed to fill the minds 
of the continental rulers* the patriots 
of Spain broke the deadly spclT* and 
bade defiance to their oppressors. The 
folly of Buonaparte in provoking a 
resistance of this character and mag¬ 
nitude will be very generally acknow¬ 
ledged. . Spain he already retained in 
^al vassalage ; her fleets* her armies* 
her resoarces of all kinds* were at his 
’ disposal; tl^ dccrepid and pusillani¬ 
mous despotism which enslaved this 
fine country knew no law but his will. 
While he transacted with such a go¬ 
vernment he was safe ; but by an un¬ 
disguised outrage on all law^ he made 
his criminahviews manifest tevEurope* 
and raised in the Spanish people tMt 
patriotism* of which the other conti¬ 
nental nations no longer gave an ex¬ 
ample. By appointing the lowest 
minion of his tyr^y to govern SpaiPi 


he could not have expMted more en¬ 
tire submission* than Tie already re¬ 
ceived from the government which he 
thus risked every thing to supersede; 
while by an act of violence so palpable 
he could not fail to alarm the pride 
and excite the indignation of the mean¬ 
est Spaniard. He*^^n^erred| how¬ 
ever* the gratification arro¬ 

gance to the stability of his power; 
he insulted and outraged the people 
of Spain beyond all endurance* and 
Ci.lled forth in a bold* but undisciplined 
peasantry* a spiiit W'hi<jll7 iu the first 
instance* overthrew the finest of his 
legions. 

The enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
was warmly seconded by the 
sity of the British nation. It ia 

scarctflj^qp p^uch to say that a deter¬ 
mination to support tms people in 
their honourable struggle was univer¬ 
sal among Englishmen* since the few 
who hesitated' w^re of a character 
that deprived their opinions, of all 
title to regard. To what extent such 
support might be required* and in, 
w^t shape it might be most prudent 
to afford it* were quevtious op which 
some difference of opinion did arise* 
and which it was diificult to settle* 
till the characto' and prospects of the 
war should be developed. But that 
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vrevy norve be strained to pro- 
this glorious contestf and to 
uIm advantage of the spirit which 
tl!* madaess o? the enemy hod created, 
fiOM the sentiment of every British 
statesman of any eminence, and the 
enthuvastu^esire of the British peo. 
j)le., The iadigna- 

tipm scarcely infSKor to that of the 
Itwerers, the base and profligate 
schemes by which the enemy sought 
to subject a great nation; they recog¬ 
nised in the triumph of th^ Spanish 
cause, that of .justice and morality 
throughout Europe; tliey looked 
forward to the deliverance of Spam, 
as the Emancipation of a fine people 
from tyranny both foreign and domes¬ 
tic, and the re-establishment of a pow¬ 
erful state, which might restrain the 
overweening ambition of France upon 
the continent. Sud) were the views, 
equally magnanimous and solid, which 
in this country created a deeper inte- 
real in SpamslL^fiairi, than had before 
been felsritl^c tnuasactionB of any fo¬ 
reign state,^ 

V Great reliance was at first placed on 
the eforbi of the Spaniards them- 
seltres; and it must 1;^ owned that 
the overwhiltning burst of patriotism 
which, in the first campaign, seemed 
tOiiCarry every thing before it, m^ht 
have justified this confidence. These 
^tqieotations, however, were sadly dis- 
appdnted; nonrigorous or efli(.ient 
system was pursued by S^Sfittsh 
authoritieB | no men or such talents, 
as rew^tions have calkd forth in 
other coantries, appeaml, to guide the 
destmiea'of Bpain.* The Spanish ar- 
min have never borne any proportion 
to the p^|Mi!ation end resources of the 
.coutrtiyt have been nnftinnly 
defifctive in discipline % -’vyhile tWir ot- 
fieera hnveio general been deficieift in 


officers into battle kmg befor^hey 
had been prepared.;^ a prHious__^ 
course of discipline r*9tid. they have”* 
with, wonderful fiKility been routed 
abd dispersed* .Dow# to ^ period^ 
of whiem we are now lio give an ao* 
count, the regular anqies of Sp^n, 
had i^ne little towards the expomoAif 
of the enempi wlule t^e govefomeut 
had discovered but'a slender portion, 
of that wisdom and vigour, which were 
so loudly called, for % the awful cir» 
cumstances of the crisis in which they 
were destined to act. <> 

The character of the Spanish revo¬ 
lution wiU account, in some measure, 
for this deplorable kactirity, which 
has astonished all Europe. The 
Spaniards were not loused to action 
by the'desire of enjoying more liberty 
than they already possessM under their 
old government—hey were nirt ani- 
matra by these extravagant aspirai 
tions, which bad given u^aracter of 
ferocious energy to the revedotionary 
career of their netghbostrs< *. An at* 
tachmenl to their ancient ruders, and-, 
to the independency nfi-.thrir .country, 
foianed the basis of thrir revolution; 
tlie wild enthiisiavin of individual aoi'- 
bition had little or no share in their 
efforts. The print iplc of the Spanish 
revolution was the most honourable 
which can an'itiHlea people-4ove,for 
their country and hatred of itS op- 
pi ecsors ; but this principle's never so 
lively and active ns that which aspii es tp 
individual aggrandizelnent and glory. 
Fighting for the rustphttion of a go-, 
vernmeni which systeimdMtlychecked ' 
the growth of talent#, dm^panish pa¬ 
triot could have no hope fhat-his most 
disunguitfaed services -would ever se¬ 
cure fob him the Ingbest towards e, 
such kftctioiis might net d|mp the 
hooeicuidour of read patriotism, but 


aU the quatitfoaof tlie military charao-* mutt have repressed that exubenuice 
tear, courage, alone excepted. The of genius which the difficulties of the 
Spanish armies, hastily tnlnted, were rountiy so imperMpsly demanded* 
tcK> often led hy their mexpenenced The ultimate triuin^ of the cauib 

. • S* ’ * 
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for i^hich so many exntions were re- 
,quired» roust at Oiipe have reduced tlw 
most aspiring to something like bis 
original obscurityy and defrauded him 
of the high rewards tp which he would 
natprally look forward* Had the re* 
v<^ution in Spain resembled that of 
France^—had the convulsion been so 
great as to resolve societ;^ into its ele¬ 
mental and cast the chances of future 
rank and pre>eminence on the decision 
of the swordi the military genius of 
Spain might have been developedi and 
tnafccountry might have passedthrough 
a scene of horrors to a higher rank a* 
moDg the European states than she 
seems for the present destined to attain. 
But there is no chance that even 
in the* most favourable drcumstancea 
she could have rivalled revolutionary 
France m a display of talent; for the 
thick darkness wh^h had obscured 
her ancient gloryi could not have been 
instantaneously dissipated even by the 
roost fiery revolution. The circum* 
sUnceSi howeveri in which she was 
called up<m to resist a powerful inva¬ 
der, were> altojj^tftjtfr most uipropiti- 
ous to the (Elution of her natutal 
energies ; and the consequence has 
been, that, although the Spanish pea¬ 
santry are both brave and patriotic, 
they have too often been doomed to 
perish by the ignorance and folly of 
their leaders, it was in the irregular 
warfare which was now carried on with 
nuch zeal by the Guerillas, that the na¬ 
tional qualities of the Spaniards were 
displayed to the greatest advantage. 
This specks of warfare required no 
very high talents for its management; 
it demanded but the local knowledge, 
the courageaynd constancy of the Spa¬ 
nish peasantry, and the restdate and 
daring tifiripof eaterpriie w%h pre¬ 
vailed among their chiefk Fdnniiku 
ble indeed were these uneapect^ and 
invisible enemies to the Freudi, of 
whom incrediUe^niunbera became vic- 
tuBS to their fury* It luw been said 
vox.. V. PAST X. • 


with troth, that if the d^MEeof Spain 
had been committed to the Ooenllaa 
alone, although they might have been 
unable to expel the invader, they would 
never have ceased to disturb him; and 
Spain, by their irregular effoKs, made 
the only compensation, which in her 
circumstances couldb^ti^p^ed, for 
that want of systemnnd genius whidk 
were to be supplied by the generosity*^ 
of her allies* 

In the Marquis of Wellington, who 
had already become illustrious by his 
talents, and renowned for his exploits, 
the Spanish nation were destined to 
find their deliverer. This g^at man, 
before his ajmointment to th# coii\- 
mand of the British armies in the pe¬ 
ninsula, had distinguished himself as 
an able and enterprising officer; but 
the field on which he acted was nar¬ 
row in comparison, and the events in 
which he bore so conspicuous a part, 
wfre not much regarded in Europb* 
His friends, however, t/>,whom tlw 
extent and fertility of his ^^iius were 
in some measure known, hesitated not 
to predict something great and extra¬ 
ordinary from his future career $ and 
one of his poUtkid enemies (but that 
one distinguished alike by his penetra¬ 
tion and magnanimity) made an ho¬ 
nourable confession in the British se¬ 
nate of the profound respect and en¬ 
tire confidence with which this young 
soldier had inspired him. Little was 
it imill^d.Jh^ever, with what splen¬ 
did rapidity these food antidpationa 
were to be fulfilled. The mind of 
liOrd Wellingtroi, equally solid and 
comprehensive, his^|;emu8 at once pru^ 
dent and daring, was soon to find am¬ 
ple scope in the affairs of Spain. He 
was sent out with a handfiu of raea to 
defend Portugal against the over- 
whehning host o£ the enemy j with a 
fine sagadty.he adzed aod fiirtified a 
position, which in the meaadme sa^ 
that country; andhecaln^ waited for 
an opportuaity, which he foresaw must 
. T 
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•oener or occur, to make the me- 
xiy repent of hi» usurpation* When be 
took the cotumand in the peninsula, be 
Iburd the economy of the army in a 
•tate of great confusion ; in an instant 
he remedied every thing, and raised the 
discipline ^f his troops to as high a 
superiority llg^cir vmour. He disco* 
vered, ihrougli^fc mist of prejudice, 
the true character of the Portuguer-e 
people ; he sawthat they had the mate- 
fials of military excellence; and, in 
Itiite of clamour and factipn, he had 
tnein turned into soldiers, and rendered 
worthy of.fighting by the side of Bri¬ 
tish troops. He comprehended at once 
the character of the Spanish war in all 
its bearings; he observed that the 
numbers of the French armies must, in 
circumstances which he Iiimself could 
create, only cniiirc their speedy de¬ 
struction ; he drew them round him 
in a country which famine compelled 
tiiem to abandon; and he seized the 
opportunitit to destroy them in their 
retreats ^Nut dismayed by the prodi¬ 
gious advantages which his enemy pos¬ 
sessed over him in the numbers of hi^ 
troops, in the resources, almost unli¬ 
mited, which enabled him to supply 
his losses with the greatest rapidity, 
and in the possession of all the strong 
places of Spain, he seems, at an early 
period, to nave formed .the gigantic 
project of destroying the French pow¬ 
er, and expelling the invader from the 
peninsula. He knew tl^g.4isoiMkton of 
nis government, and the ardour of his 
country to support him in Ins grand 
enterprise; but he knew also, that the 
militsuy resources tif** England, which 
could TC conveniently devoted to the 
war in this quarter, w'ere necessarily 
limited; and be was sensible of the dit- 
ficulties which be should have to en- 
counter in the ignorance, the false 
^dc,and the prejudices of the Spanish* 
"‘‘lirernment. He was sometimes una- 
ably circumscribed, and often mis- 
Kvously thwarted in hie high *ca» 


rcer, yet did he continue on all/icca- 
sions to add to the. splendour oi hiar 
own reputation, and the •glory of the 
British em|>ire. The battles which he 
had hitherto fought had been brilliant, 
and it was not the fault of his charac¬ 
ter, but of his situation, that they had 
not proved decisive ; he had acted with 
boldness and resolution, and had ditr 
played a quality which seems cssentisd 
to British commanders-~a conBdehce 
in the valour of his troops, of which 
he has never had cause to repent. He 
entered on the campaign of this ^ear 
with greater advantages than he had 
ever before possessed-—his army was 
more numerous, and in a higher state 
of discipline—the irrcgulai efforts of 
the Spaniards prom sed a more active 
co-operation than they had hitherto 
afforded, and a prospect begun to open 
that the btieiigth of France iShd her 
tiibutary states might Bod employ, 
meiit in the north of Europe. Yet were 
the difBculties which presented them¬ 
selves of a magnitude to have appalled 
any other gtneral; for not only were 
there large FrenchH»jK«.tes in the north, 
south, centre, nnd eastVf Spain, but 
forlres'^es to reduce, which the enemy 
liad strengthened by all the ingenious 
resources of art. But this great com¬ 
mander was not to be dismayed; he 
formed the bold plan of advancing into 
the centre ot Spain, with an army, to 
which even one of the ciicmy’s wis a 
match in point of numbers—of sturn.* 
iiig and reducing the strongest for¬ 
tresses, ai d of driving out the invaders 
in the course of one briUiana campaign. 
It is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed on Lord Wellington to say, 
that even in the course of this year ho 
nearly ascomplishcd his object, and 
failed atAast by accidents for which he 
was in no way responsible. But the 
character of this lUttstrious warrior, 
who rises above hit contemporaries not 
more by the endowiqents of his mind 
thao tbt rirtues of bis he^rt, will be 
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best’ understood by a simple narration 
, of his cxploitsi which have filled aU 
Europe wish astonishment and admi¬ 
ration. 

The events of thf preceding year* 
although highly honourable to the 
British arms, were not attended with 
consequences of much importance. 
JThe fine position which* Lord Wel- 
\iQgton had select^ in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lisbon, and which his judi'i 
cious exertions had i^ndered almost 
impregnable, destroyed the hopes of 
Massena, who commanded a large ar¬ 
my, and had promised to drive the 
English into the sea. The French re¬ 
mained before the Briti.<«h position, 
but did not venture on an attack, while 
the British general, with admirable 
fielf.command, waited for the moment 
when the diiEficiilties of the enemy 
should compel him^io retreat, Mas- 
•ena commenced a precipitate retreat 
socordingly in the spring of the pre¬ 
ceding year. The British followed 
him, and invested Almeida, the north¬ 
ern barrier of Portugal, which they 
reduced,* aft y 4wi i» ing gloriously re¬ 
pulsed the tnewyi who nad hastened 
to its relief.-—In tlie south, the Spa¬ 
niards had been singularly unfortunate. 
The death of Romana—the appoint¬ 
ment of Mendizabal, a weak and con¬ 
temptible person, to succeed him—^the 
consequent loss of a considerable de¬ 
tachment already thrown into Oliven- 
fta, and; above all, the treacherous and 
cowardly surrender of Badajoz, had 
occasioned great confusion. The re¬ 
covery oft this fortress, which bad 
been so basely given up, was of great 
importance in Ue estimation of Lord 
Wellington; and he bqgfjft the siege 
with vigour—defeatf^BMlt, wm> 
tried to relieve it, in'lHminorabie 
battle of Albuera, bw^ms^t last 
compelled to abandon the enterprise, 
by the advance of the collected forces 
of the enemy, ,whi<di it would have 
been madpess to oppose* AaimHar 


result followed an attempt mado in 
the end of the year to reduce Ciudad 
Rodrigo, when Marmont, after eva¬ 
cuating the whole north of &aiii, 
pressed down with a very formidahlo 
army. 

Little, therefore* had been gained ^ 
either party in the camfuign of ISII* 
On the western froifflers of Spaia, tho 
British had won nothing but glory» 
with which they were already cover¬ 
ed, and had succeeded iu affording op- 
pdirtunitL^ to the Spaniards,, of \^ich 
the latter were in no haste to avail 
themselves. In the cast of Spain, how¬ 
ever, the most unexpected misfortunes 
had befallen the Spaniards, and tUospe 
provinces which bad been the theatre 
of the bravest resistance to the in¬ 
vader, were almost entirely subjuga¬ 
ted. Suchet, who had been appoint¬ 
ed by Buonaparte to conduct the war 
in this quarter, where Spaniards alone, 
and Spaniards commanded by the most 
unfortunate of captains.,were to be 
opposed, was successful iu'hlUhia en¬ 
terprises. He entirely defeated Blake 
in the neighbourhood of Zaragoza; 
he captured Lerida and Tortosa, and 
after an obstinate defence, reduced 
Tarragona to ashes* For a moment 
the Catalans were struck with con¬ 
sternation, produced not more hj the 
misfortunes which they had sumred, 
than by the savage and vindictive 
cruelty with which their virtue had 
beetf ptvr-ogjii^d. They still retained,, 
however, the islands of Las Medas on 
the eastern coast; they could find 
positions on the Pyrenean frontier, 
and, above all, the^ retained their fon* 
mer spirit of patriotism and revenge. 
New armies were speedily raisra; 
their formation and discipliae were 
favoured by the eagerness of Suchet 
to press forward on Valencia; and the 
province of Catalonia was once more 
in arms. Blake, whose very name 
was ominous to army which he 
commanded, got into Vi^ncia with 
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thousand iflen. SucW 
^aid sie^ to toe castle of Murvledro 
{^e ancient Saguntum ^and Blake tried 
,jL6 icheve rive castle by fighting a ge- 
*«eral battle with the enemy, in which 
‘Ihe committed eveij sort of blonder, 
Wd was loiaHy deflated. He retired 
'Awards Val^tfl(^on which the French 
‘inatriial adeancra with rapidity—$iir> 
'prised and again defeated the Spa¬ 
niards—cut off the retreat of Blake, 
luid drove him into the city. Sucjiet 
^Bressed the siege—Blake made an a- 
Bortive effort to escape with his army, 
hnd failing in this, ignominiously sur¬ 
rendered himself and his soldiers pn- 
loners of war. Thus wa^ the east of 
Spain overrun by the enemy, at the 
beginning of the present year. A de- 
aire to idieve this fine country, form¬ 
ed one great inducement to the Bri¬ 
tish commander to open the campaign 
at an early period of the year, and 
^iMrith a spirit of enterprise which pro- 
plied the^greatest yesults. 

* |t wfs necessary to fhe plan of ope- 
stations which Lord WeUington had 
^ fonped^ that ht should first or all make 
^mseli master of Ciudad Rodngo and 
^adajuz. Early in t e month of Janu- 
ary» therefore, the army crossed the 
' Agueda, and on the 8th, the first of 
^hese fortressess was invested. Gene¬ 
ral Hin was in the meantime detached 
against Dombrowski, who was poii- 
aa at hderida, and who retreate^ with 
precipitation on the aspiwtfell^of the 
British. General Hill next proceed¬ 
ed against Drouet, who commanded 
the fiflh division^ at Almendralejo; 
but this officer having been apprised 
of the movements ot the British, re- 
^d upon Zafi-a, leaving his stores 
and ammunition. By these operations, 
Mivmont and ^oult were effectually 
maraied; the country betwixt th^ 
^ Tagus and Cuadiana was cleared of 
^the enemy; Drouet was thrown back 
.bn Licrena, and Badmoz, which was 
to be atladted, novs, by riie occu* 


pation of Merida,^ reduced to the 
utmost extremity ror want of prori-’ 
sions. Soult was placedln a state of 
complete inactivity ; and Lord ’Wel¬ 
lington was left to pursue his opeta- 
dons against Ciudad Kodrigo and the 
army of Marmont —siege vma 
pressed with extraordinary ^our, Pnd 
with astonilhing success. The pWie 
indeed, had been greatly strenj^heiiya 
by the enemy; on the hill of 2St Frpp- 
cisco he had constructed P redbuht, 
which communicated with three fdf- 
tified convents in the subutbl; and he 
had in all other respects discovered 
his usual skill and activity. Yet on the 
evening of the very 4&y on which the 
siegf* was begun, a detachment bf the 
division under Lieutenant Colonel 
Colboume of the 52d, stormed and 
carried the redoubt on the hil]. took 
some prisonei s, af d put their comrades 
to the sword. 

These important successes enabUfB 
the British to break ground near tKe 
works On the evening of the Hth, 
a firt was opened frpin uie first pajrPl- 
lel with twenty-twB^pftS:**8 of ordnance 
add three^balterics; anff on the same 
evening, the bpsiegers established 
themsdves in the second parallel, and 
within ISO yards of the place. In 
ten da) s ftom the opening of the siege, 
the approaches were completed; se¬ 
veral breaches were made in the wall; 
and the resolution was taken to cany 
the works by storm. As Lo*rd Wer- 
lington did n 9 t find it convenient to 
advance his approaches so near Ps'fiad 
been usual on former occahipns, it i4 
quired the highest efforts of gallantry 
to succeed in the assault. The storin- 
ing parties, ui five separate columfii, 
compostd of the third and %ht divf- 
sions of the army^ and o1^ ^Brigadier 
General Pack*s mgade, were order¬ 
ed to advance^ that under General 
Pack was ordered to piake a false at¬ 
tack. Lictttenut'C^ei^ Fktoo, and 
Majdi>Geiiep^ CraWrofd, offi- 
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ceri of great talenti, took a conspi- 
, fcuous part in tho operations; and the 
efforts of all the columns were crovrn- 
ed with success —It is a singular cir- 
pumstanoe in this ^|iair» that the ai^ 
dqicr and impetuositf of the troops 
converted the false attack into a real 
one ; the enemy was charged in this 
k ^rectioii«^riven into his works, and 
V|Me<^y subdued** The eocond bat¬ 
men oLt to ^ h regiment, under 
Major Ridge7v9f(h4h£ f^^th regiment, 
upder Lici^enant Cmonel Campbell, 
ipdlantly etorn^ed the principal breach 
m the body of the place. Major Ge¬ 
neral McKinnon, with the brigade un¬ 
der his command, came up to their 
support; the defence was well main- 
.tfiined by the French ; but all their 
efforts were unavailing. The besiegers 
bore down all resistance; but in the 
inomdht (^ yictory^a very severe loss 
was sustained by the British army, in 
the death pf Major General M'JKin- 
non, who fell at the head of his storm¬ 
ing party. The loss of the British in 
this brilliant affair, amounted to about 
1200 killed Ai^Mpivounded; but the 
conquest waf of grett importance, in 
the present state of the campaign, 
and reflected the highest honour on 
the British arms*—In the short space 
of ten days, one of the great fortresses 
on .the Portugueze frontier, strength- 
eqed by all the resources of ait, had 
thus beep wrested from the enemy,— 
fortresij which, when in a state of 
comparative weakness, and garrisoned 
by .Spaniards, it had taken Massena a 
wnple mopth to reduce, supported as 
he was by an fumy of 110,000 men. 
The satiafacdon which this triumph 
diffused over the country, was enhan¬ 
ced W the ^avouiable report which 
the JSi^islr commander gay of the 
patriotism of the ilpan^'^ieopie, 
from whom the^ore it reason¬ 

able to expect in, futur^'more nenl 
than they Imd'luthertO di|pWed. 
Mannont had cah* 


m 

tenments on the banklnsf^C Tagus, 
with the view of ensuring surolies for 
his army, and supporting the opera¬ 
tions aninst Valencia, .lie bid de¬ 
tached Ueneral Montbrun, witb5,0(W 
men, to take the army of Valencia ]p 
rear; but the gtaenu failed in 
object as weff as in de 

which he attemptedafjf^nst Alicant.^ 
Marmont, however, collected a large 
army from the north and centre of 
Spain; be advanced to Salamanca, rad 
tlmre he ^learned the fate of Ciu^d 
Rodrigo, which struck him with asto¬ 
nishment. He knew that the garrisdn 
had been strong; that the fortifications 
were in the hipest order, and ne¬ 
ver imagined that the place could have 
been reduced with sura rapidity. In 
the official account of this event, which 
be transmitted to his government, he 
expressed a degree of sni^rise, which 
implied the hipest compliment to the 
skill and valour of his enemies. He 
advanced, however, and offered batue 
to Lord Wellington, in the i;^in b(^ 
that the Brit^ general, after having 
attained his object, would have turnra 
abide to risk an engagement bp terms 
so unequal. When he found that 
had no hopes of success in this"^ at¬ 
tempt, he retired, and placed his vriaf 
in cantonments along the Tormes. 

The highest honour to which a Rn- 
tish subject can aspire is to obtain thd 
thanks of parliament ;*to be rewai^d 
by thSbgrateful applause of his coun¬ 
try. The reduction of Ciudad Rodr^ 
was an exploit which well merited fra 
honourable distinction; and the mini- 
stem accordingly hastened to call the 
attention of the legislature to tlie sub- 
^t. In moving the thanks of the 
House of Lords to Lord Wellington 
and his gallant army, the Earl of 
Liverpool pointed out with great force 
and precision the distinguishittg fea¬ 
tures of tjie late operations. He Mgan 
by stating. That, ** in the considera¬ 
tion of ^ueetiont of thii nature, tlmre 
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wetfc two p^9fs which ihore particn- 
lady catted for attention, namely, the 
ithportance of the place wrested from 
the enemy, and the vigdjurof the effort 
uted to obtain possession of it. He 
did not mean to say, that either of 
these might not, in some cases, be a 
sufficientjgroiKiSjor voting the thanks 
of the House, 1^, in the present in¬ 
stance, both considerations combined 
to call upon the House to confer that 
hi^h honour. Of the importance of 
Cmdad Rodrigo there could be ho 
doubt; it was the only fortress of 
note on the north-eastern frontier of 
Portugal, and on the north-western 
frontief of Spain. It was originally 
erected by the Spaniards as a point of 
defence against any invasion from Por¬ 
tugal, and also as a place of arms to 
facilitate offensive operations in that 
country, and the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the current of the river on 
nidiich it was placed, rendered it in 
both points of view highly important. 
By its cSipture, the defence of Portu- 
gd was rendered complete, and at the 
same time a way was opened almost 
into the centie of Spain.—Having 
thus mentioned the importance ot this 
fortress, he thought it necessary to 
state a few circumstances, to shew 
why the capture of it by the enemy 
in 1 BIO could not be prevented. It 
was wrel! knowm, as stated by the 
French commaiider-in-chief himself, 
that the French force de'twBWbf the 
attack on Portugal was 110,000 men ; 
of this force 27,000 laid siege to Ciu¬ 
dad Rodrigo. Lord WelUngton at 
that time had only with him 17,000 
British, and 14,000 Portugueze, the 
latter completely untried. 'Hie Bri¬ 
tish commandcr-in-chicf never lost 
sight of the importance of relieving 
the place, if possible, and to the last. 
j^oment had the object in view, but 
Portuguese troops being then 
COmiytely untried, it became a consi- 
dHHPK of prudence how far it was 


advisable to try them under circum¬ 
stances peculiarly disadvantageous. It 
was also to be considered, that the 
allied army must have fought the ene¬ 
my with the Agueda in their rear, 
and that even if they had defeated the 
covering army, still, with the river hi 
their rear, and embarrassed as they ne¬ 
cessarily would be with woundra, it 
was more than doubtful whether anjf 
advantage could thus bfegaired.' The 
defence of Por^’giiVas also of the 
greatest importance ; it was not mere¬ 
ly one point that was to be attended 
to, but the ultimate defence of the 
country ; and Lord Wellington being 
certain that he could effectually de¬ 
fend Portugal by having recourse to the 
lines'of Torres Vedras, it was esdential 
not to run the hazard of wasting un- 
profitably the troops through whom 
that defence was V o be made. After 
Marshal Massena had retreated from 
Portugal, Lord Wettingtou’s attention 
was again called to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but his operations in that quarter were 
interrupted by those of the enemy in 
Estremadura, to province the 

pressure of the war was necessarily for 
a time removed. Subsequently to the 
cessation of these movements, other 
circumstances operated to delay the 
attack upon Ciudad Rodrigo. It waft 
well known that there was no bridge 
over the Agueda near Cjudad Rod¬ 
rigo, except the bridge of the office 
itself; and at certain seasons* of tbt. 
year, the river was sO much swollen 
by the mountain torrents, that if*be- 
came impracticable to throwtany bridge 
over it. Lord Wellington also judged 
h expedient, before laying siege to 
Ciudad Rodrigo, to have Almeida as 
a depot, for which pu^ose it was ne- 
cessary^at the fortifwafrops should 
be restored, and he was bapfiy to state 
that Almeida was now in a respectable 
state of defence.—the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo thert were many cir¬ 
cumstances which niust be .highly sa- 
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tisfactory. When the enemy laid siege 
, to it in ]810» they conmleted the in¬ 
vestment OB the 10th of June» and the 
place did not surrender by capitulation 
till the 11th of July^ Lord Welling¬ 
ton invested the place on the 8th of 
Jmmary, and thisy it should be remem¬ 
bered, under all the disadvantages of 
A siege in the depth of wwter, and the 
\l|[ce was taken by storm on the 19th 
Tn recounting this, it 
was a subject <S?'iMV 4 jrdinary satibfac- 
tion to observe thesKill and ability 
msAifested by the engineers and the 
artillery. Thus completing the proof 
that in every branch of our military 
service our superiority was decidedly 
manifest-—our infantry, our cavalry, 
our engineers, our artillery, our com¬ 
missariat, all were proved to be de¬ 
cidedly superior—a superiority result¬ 
ing fibm a wise system at home car¬ 
ried into practice by the wisdom, the 
skill, and the exertions of our com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Portugal. The 
enemy no longer vaunted of superio¬ 
rity, no longer boasted of driving Bri¬ 
tish troops ii^^ sea, it being now 
apparent to4ul the world, that with 
British hearts in British bosoms we 
maintained a decided superiority on 
whatever element we fought.—The 
capture t^f Ciudad Rodrigo, whibt it 
was of essential importance to those 
^at interests which we were engaged 
]n*suppoi:ting, was a blow to the ene¬ 
my which he did not expect. It was 
not conceived possible that Ciudad 
Rodrigo could nave been taken in ele¬ 
ven days. tThe calculation made upon 
scientific rules was, that it might hold 
out for twenty four or twenty five 
days. Lord Wellington, however, 
was aware of the important of rapi¬ 
dity, and the most unparaUVed exer¬ 
tions were made, which were happily 
crowned with success. The encoty 
had not the sligiitest expectation of 
such an event, he knew that Mar¬ 
shal Marmont calculated on being in 


gqpd time on the 2dtllcd^anaary to 
relieve the place—for which purpose 
the French comirander was collecting 
troops from different quarters, gpd to 
do this necessarily weakened the for^e 
ill other parts—Whether, therefore^ 
they considered the importance of the 
place itself, the indefatig.ible exertions 
used to ac^eve its A'pture in so short 
a time, or the importance of the suc¬ 
cess with a view to further operations 
which were planned by Lord Welling¬ 
ton, he thought their lordships must 
agree thaf the commander and the ar¬ 
my deici ved their thanks. Whatever 
opinions there might exist as to the 
policy of our operations in Pcytugal, 
he thought there could be no diller- 
cncc of opinion as to the skill and abi¬ 
lity of the commander-iii-chief, or the 
bravery and spirit of the army which 
he command^. Justice, as well as 
policy, demanded that they should up¬ 
hold the honour and the character of 
our commanders and our armies. • To 
do this wa> tiue policy ; fur let it npC 
be forgotten, that to our officers and 
to our army, who so skilfully and SO 
b.a\(.ly defended Portugal and defeat¬ 
ed the enemy, we must be indebted. 
It ti ‘ necessity should arise, for the 
delL.ice of our own shores. His lordis 
ship concluded by moving the thanki 
of the House to Gcner^ Lord Vis¬ 
count Wellington, for the skill, abi¬ 
lity, and indefatigable exertions, and 
coniMnmate wisdom, manifested by 
him in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo.** 
When a similar vote was proposed 
in the House of Commons, General 
Tarleton, who-had never been very- 
forward to approve of the policy of 
the war in Spain, « begged to add 
a few expressions of admiration, flow¬ 
ing not merely from his lips, but 
dictated bv his heart. It was im^ 
possible,** ne said, ** to add any thing, 
by brilliancy of description, tcT the 
lttj|rc of the late transaction ; but 
aa the oldest genet al in that House, 
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wUhf^tee^nt out in it some oha- 
' ncteristic marks of British gallantry. 

,Whether the skill of the cominander- 
^{jU'Chief* or^the bravery of his troops, 
tvere’rcferred to, he defied any nation 
,|:o produce an example of similar splen¬ 
dour, of troops so steady under arms, 
or so silent i^^tacka made under co¬ 
ver of the niglh^*« If the leader of any 
of our columns were disabled, the ef¬ 
forts of his troops were not relaxed. 
When what was technically called **the 
i^rlorn hope** was to be formed 'for 
. P^e purpose of the assault^ instead of 
S50 volunteers, which were required, 
no less than 700 men instantly offered 
,>,them^r'lve8 from only two regiments. 
He would not waste the time of the 
House by further dilation, since it was 
impossible for the genius, the elo- 
•quence, the research, or the memory, 
of all its members to produce an 
achievement, whose glory at all equal¬ 
led the splendour of the capture of 
"^Ciudad Rodrigo.** The motions were 
ai^reed to nem. dU 

. But^his was not the only form in 
^ which the gratitude of his countrymen 
towards the Earl of Wellington was 
expressed- A message from the Prince 
Kege nt was sent down to the House 
of Commons, recommending the grant 
of an annuity to this illustrious olfi. 
cer; and upon moving^ the resolu¬ 
tion upon this, message, Mr Perceval 
spoke in the following terms:—“ 1 
cannot think that it will be n^is^ 
for me to trouble the cd%!nitcee with 
many observations in order to induce 
them to give their most cordial con¬ 
sent to the resolut/oa which 1 shall 
have the honour to propose, in con- 
' fbrmity to the gracious message of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. It 
is, indeed, impossible that the House 
of Commons should fail to recollect, 
or that the nation at large should fail' 
duly* to appreciate, the various great 
imd distinguished services which have 
a^xked the brilUaut career of jny Lord 


Wellington in the coarse of the late 
campaigns in Spain «nd Portugal. Al- , 
though differences of opinion mayex- 
'ist vnth respect to threxpediency and 
policy of tlm effpits which Great Bri¬ 
tain has been, and is now making in 
the peninsula!^ X am persuaded, sir, that 
those differences of opinion will foim 
no ground of diment worn tbe>pxtdwnt 
motion. The question before os is, 
ther the officer Belecte^|jsi^tbe:£<^ 
■tance by bis and snbsequalt- 

ly confirmed by his royal highnesathe 
Prinoe Regent, to direct the mtlitiary* 
operations in the peainsiala, has, whas 
pot, conducted himself with such dis¬ 
tinguished zeal, and sudi consommate 
professional ability, as, while R does 
infinite honour to himself, dots infi¬ 
nite honour to the country, whose ar¬ 
mies he was appointed to command 1 
Sir, the imprcbsiQii uf the H/o^se on 
this subject is evident; and, under 
such an impression, 1 feel that k would 
be a gratuitous trespass on their dme, 
to enter into any detail of those vari¬ 
ous achievements of the gallant earl, 
which have on foroMpe^cariens recei¬ 
ve/;! the distinct andre^tedapproba¬ 
tion of parliament. The circumstan¬ 
ces under which bis royal highness the 
Prince Regent has, for the last twelve 
months, exerci^ted the royal authority, 
have prevented him at an earlier pe¬ 
riod from adequately marking the high 
sense which he entertained of the me¬ 
rits of that diainguished general. Hi: 
royal highness, however, has availed 
himself of the first opportunity of>coa- 
ferring on Lord Wellington the ho¬ 
nours which are so justly bit due. It 
is a singular coincidence, that as the 
services of the gallant earl were the 
latest object of reward to the royal au¬ 
thority, ^hich for the last year has 
been in'i.Myance, so thev are the first 
object of reward to the illustrioub per¬ 
sonage who has assumed the unrestrict¬ 
ed exercise of that authority. Our 
own conviction of the Writs of Lord 
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Wellington u well known. But the 
committee will observe that Greet Bri¬ 
tain does not stand single in the opi¬ 
nion which she entertains of his deserts. 
They hive been th^ uniform theme of 
the af^xhittse of our allies, an applause 
pecttharly manifested at the close of 
the hwt distinguished operation in 
whudi Lord WeWngton was engaged; 
Jhf when the tidings of that great vk- 
toi^oKudbcd^he Spanish government, 
>th^ marked tHc^iviicnse of its value 
41 sinal and honoura^ stamp of their 
high ap^trobation. To the merit of 
this service indeed the recent dispatch¬ 
es of the enemy themselves aflford am* 
fie testimony. Those dispatches de* 
dart that the occurrence appears in< 
comprehensible. In the first instance, 
the French general speaks of the great 
importance of the fortress of Ciudad 
Rodhgo, and bo^s of the prepara¬ 
tions which he has made to relieve it, 
holding out to his master expectations 
of the most glorious result to the French 
arms. But when he subsequently learns 
that this fortress, which be hsd calcu¬ 
lated that i'L.'sqidd take nine or ten 
days to suodue, was reduced in as 
many minutes, astonishment and dis¬ 
may took the place of confidence and 
elation.—Sir, I am convinced that the 
committee will unanimously agree with 
me, that we have but one duty to per¬ 
form on the present occasion, and that 
is, to adopt the recommendation of his 
royal -highness the Prince Regent, 
with respect to the proposed grant to 
thsp Earl of Wellington, fur the pur¬ 
pose of fnabling him to support the 
dignity which has been so richly earn¬ 
ed, and so promptly conferred. 1 
therefore move, * That it is the opi¬ 
nion of this committee, that the annual 
sum of 2,600L net, be grated to his 
majesty out of the eonsohdufed fund 
of Great Britain, to enable his majes-' 
ty to grant the said annuity to Gene¬ 
ral the Earl of Wdhngton, in addition 
to the annuity already granted by par¬ 
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liament to the said ear^ssdfiject to.the 
'^ame limitations as contained in that 
grant, in consideration of the eminfot 
and sigtial services performed him 
in the course of a long seriesFfifdistin- 
guished exploits in the campaigns ia 
Spain and Portugal. 

Mr Canning declan*^, «that had he 
•oticipated any pdSsible diiference of 
opinion on the motion before the com¬ 
mittee, it would have been on the amount 
of the g^nt, which, in compliance with 
thegracipusmessageof the Prince Re¬ 
gent, it was proposed to make to tKe 
noble and gallant earl who was tlm just 
object of his royal highnesS's favour 
and recommendation. In thi^view of 
the subject, had asuggestionto increase 
the gnmt been reduced to a formal pro¬ 
position, he should certainly have vo¬ 
ted for it, had he not been withheld 
by the wish that such a question should 
pass ihe House with unanimity. He 
did not pretend to be capable of judg¬ 
ing with the skill of a tactician the 
conduct of military men amk military 
measures, but it was impossible for 
any man, however ignorant of military 
affairs, to look at what had been,' gnd 
what was—to consider the former and 
the present state of the pcninsulfi—to 
recollect the existing feelings of the 
coimtry, and those feelings when thfit 
eminent and distinguished commander. 
Lord Wellington, was appointed to 
direct the energies ef the Bntish ar- 
my*-* without paying him that homage 
of applause which his unrivalled talents 
and unwi arled exertions so loudly de¬ 
manded.**—Some opposition had been 
made to the proposed grant on account 
of the distresses of thccountry. <*Good 
God 1*’ exclaimed Mr Canning, let 
the state of commerce and manufac¬ 
tures be what they may, and no man 
laments the depression which they suf¬ 
fer more than myself, is this a period 
when Englishmen are to be advised— 
not to purchase militaiy glory, for 
that is already our own—but to sb- 
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•tain fr6iii\xprc<;sing gratitude for timent of applause and gratitude wliich 
•ttch services as Lord Wellington has pervaded the whole oemmunity. What 
performed, because, forsoot^ there nad been the conduct of the countries 
18 a ckfs of the community whose dis- who had the most immediate means of 
tresses pity—‘Whose distresses we ascertaining his ijnerits ? Jn additiUi* 
would nrost willingly relieve.—but to tlie title of Conde de Vimiera, coin- 
whose distresses, 1 believe from my ferred on him in Portugal, a revenue 
soul, would be^i^hnitely aggravated, of 5,0001. a year had been granted 
if, by listening tS^such suggestions, him. As captain-general of Spain,) 
we were to consent to degrade the Lord Wellington had a salary 
national character.—.He declared that cd to him of 5,0G0I. a v«»ar 
he looked upon Lord Wellington as marshal of Por^^lf"7,CX)0l. a year, 
a pre-eminently able and ^ccessfhl These sums, amounting to 17,0001. n 
commander. Let the committee re- year, were granted for services by t!ie 
collect that Lord Wellington was sent foreign countries in which those ser- 
out to save Portugal, at a moment vices had been performed. These re- 
vrhen Portugal was in extreme dan- wards, however, offered by foreign 
ger, and that at the present moment gratitude, were^clined by the distin. 
there was no question with respect to guished person on whom they ‘were 
her safety. Let the committee rccol- bestowed. “ No,” said that truly no- 
lect, tliat when Lord Wellington was blc loid, in the present situation of 
sent out to endeavour to save Portu- Spain and PoiHigv} J w'ill not rAreive 
gal, he was empowered after that first these rewards. 1 have only done my 
service to extend his exertions to Spain, duty to my country ; and to ray coun- 
then in a state approaching to despe- try alone I will look for recompense.*' 
ration, a»d that after having perform- Fiom ihe vote of this night no fair ia« 
ed that first service in Portugal, the ference could be drawn either in ap> 
noble and gallant lord did extend, and proval or disapproval-^,<^he war; tM 
successfully extend, his operations to e subjects were cntirely\ieparate and 
Spain. To the one country he lu.d niiComH'ctetl. liut, guarding himself 
given salvation—to the other hope, from being supposed to ground die 
When such homage had been paid to vote which he should give on that con- 
thia distinguished individual hy the sideration, he might, perhaps, be per. 
countries w'hich he had so essentially rnitted to say, that the last achieve* 
assisted, was it becoming in his own ment of the noble and gallant earl, 
country'to doiibf his deserts ? For his whatever might be its militacy merit, 
part, he could not persuade hl..it*clf would have a moral effect, which, at 
that there was a man in the House of the present criiical moment, must ope- 
Comnions, who, when he saw that the rate most poweHnllv throughout 
finit act of those prerog.itivc8 which peninsula, by preventing thosftdazzling 
had lain dormant srflong, (how pro- consequences which the glories of a ri- 
perly he would not no,v argue) was val gener.il might otherwise occasion, 
to mark with distinguished honour the It was an event happy and auspicious, 
individual whom, by a singular and il- and he wa8.persuaded that it would be 
lustiious coincidence, it was the last difficult tefind its parallel In military 
act of those prerogatives to mark with ^history,'5\it-running as it did, not moie 
distityguished honour, would hesitate the sober expectations of those who 
to hail withjoy the opportunity afford- were friends to its succesiful termina- 
ed him of sharing in that general sen- tioh, than the fcarsof^ provident cue 
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my. With respect to the cause of 
Spain, of that cause he did by no means 
dMpair. On the contrary, he thought 
there were some fecent circumstances, 
more particularly the lenovation 
and re<4ia^igoration of the Spanish go> 
vetnment, which held out a bri^ter 
hope than any which could hitnerto 
(have been cherished, which called upon 
ehi|3ritish government not to contract, 
fintanflj'brir operations, and 
winch not merel^i^tified them for 
the exertions which they Had hitherto 
made, but reflected on their efforts the 
hi|fhest commendation.— He repeated 
his wish, that the sum to be granted to 
the noble and gallant earl were larger. 
It was far from being adequate totheex- 
tentoThis serviccR, moreespecially when 
it was considered how much he had had 
in his power, and. how much he had 
rejeefed; but bein^ anxious to avoid 
any thing like dissent on such a ques¬ 
tion, he would not press the adoption 
of a larger sum. He was sure, how¬ 
ever, that the committee would cheer¬ 
fully and unanimously join with his 
royal highi^ar-^iJie Prince Regent in 
the noblest exercise of the regal prero¬ 
gatives, by evincing the gratitude of 
the country to a distinguished indivi¬ 
dual who had rendered himself an ho¬ 
nour to the present age, and an exam¬ 
ple to posterity.** 

An evept of considerable import¬ 
ance to* the Spanish cause occurred 
'about this period. The Spanish go¬ 
vernment, hitherto so weak and ineiH- 
cicffft, was changed ; a new executive 
was estabH^ed, and the Duke del In- 
fantado was placed at the head of it. 
The duke and his colleagues were dis¬ 
tinguished by their warm attachment 
to Great Britain, and bj« their zeal 
and patriotism in the cause X their un¬ 
happy country; sanguine Ifopes were, 
therefore entertained of the benefits 
which would result from this revolu¬ 
tion. Every qpe had seen with regret 
that there had been hitherto neither 

N 


energy nor decision in tlfe'opanish go¬ 
vernment. The minds of its chiefs did 
not seem to have risen to the magnitude 
of the crisis, and while, the^fMnish 
nation was full of patriotisilT^nd vi¬ 
gour and courage, bearing, and ready 
to bear, any thing rather than submit 
to the invader, they alone appeared 
tame, unanimated Spectators of the 
*truggle. A new era, however, arri¬ 
ved, and brighter prospects began to 
open. 

^On a jne^ion respecting the usud 
subsidy to Portugal, a short discussion 
occurred in the House of Commons, 
in which the character and services of 
the Portugueze, and the prospects df 
the war after the late brilliant events, 
were alluded to. 

The Prince Rcgent*.s message re¬ 
specting Portugal having been referred 
to a committee of supply, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose and said, '** that in sub¬ 
mitting to the House a motion on the 
subject, he did not feci that it would 
be necessary for him to trespass on 
their patience at any considerable 
length, or to adduce many arguments 
to slicw the expediency of affording 
that assistance to Portugal at the pre¬ 
sent moment, which )uid been sanc¬ 
tioned by the approbation of parlia^ 
ment at former periods, wlien the ad¬ 
vantages attendant upon it were by no 
means equally evident. Indeed, the 
question appeared to*him to be drawn 
into *..uch ^ narrow compass, that it 
was scarcely possible for any one to 
doubt the principle of expediency on 
which the proposed grant rested, un¬ 
less one of the following propositions 
were affirmed, viz. that it was so fun¬ 
damentally wrong to subsidize any fo¬ 
reign pov.'cr, that no application of 
that nature ought to be made to par¬ 
liament ; or that the state of the war 
in the peninsula was such, that;, not¬ 
withstanding the treaties by which the 
two countries were so closely united, 
notwiihstanding ihc glorious sucecssei 
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offOur araib»<ind notwithstandiag the 
iK>Ieran faith which parliament had so 
«repeatedly pledged on the subjecti no 
.further exeftion should be made by 
Great -Britain, but that Spain and 
Portugal should be left to the dread¬ 
ful fate which awaited them. Unless 
pne of these two grounds was taken, 
confessed hiift^lf wholly at a lons 
to conceive how the present proposi¬ 
tion could be opposed. It was far 
from his wish to rcagitate those to¬ 
pics which-at former periods had gi¬ 
ven rise to such controversy. It was 
unnecessary to recur to them in order 
to sustain the motion with which he 
should conclude. Nor would it be 
politic to recur to them; for he was 
persuaded, that if the committee should 
pgree with him in thinking, that the 
same pecuniary support ought to be 
extended to Portugal as was given in 
the last session, they would also agree 
with him in thinking that it ouglu to 
be done with as much unanimity as 
possible^^ for whatever differences of 
opinion might have existed in parlia¬ 
ment at a time when the experiment of 
assisting Portugal had not been tried, 
pow tliat it had been tried, and proved 
ppcjcessful, he trusted that a general 
disposition would ultimately be inaui- 
frsted to mark, by an unanimous vote, 
the approbation with whiph the Bri¬ 
tish parliament regarded the Purtu- 

f ueze in the common cause, and the 
delity which they had manifestfNd' un¬ 
der those numerous circumstances of 
extreme peril and difUculty, to which 
jhe various fortunes of the war had 
necessarily exposed them. Without^ 
therefore, dwelling at any length on 
tbc topics, to which he had alluded, be 
woidd just call to the recollection of 
the consjoaittee, that when the princi- 
le, , the present pnippsitiun was 
ruached two years ago, a great dis- 
positfon existed in parliament to doubt 
whcj|tec any military exertions, which 
it n||P^1end occasionally to Portugal, 


could be ultima!^, tudcessful. Many 
gentlemen of high military character 
seemed inclined to believe that the 
Portuguese .army, |rbich it was the 
object q^>]^lmt proposition to raise tuul 
subsidize, could never be brought into 
such a 8|ate of discipline, as to render 
it efficiently serviceable. The division, 
on that occasion, exhibited a strong 
feeling in the minds of a great 
her of honourable the 

encouragement>Ju»«r'military point of 
view, held out by the proposition, was 
by no means adequate to the, expeace 
of it. Those, however, who enjoyed 
naore intimate means of judging of the 
mrobable result, pressed the vote upon 
the House; it was passed ; and in the 
course of the year the efforts .made in 
Portugal in consequence, were such, 
that m the next session of parliament, 
even those who hrd opposed thh pro¬ 
position in the first instance, candidly 
allowed that it bad been productive of 
the most advantageous resists. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the propositipn .ijeas 
again brought forward, those who. hod 
voted against it inM^h* Jrst instaace, 
abstained fre^ a repetmon, ft that 
vote; representing, however,'at the 
same time, Uiat although they admit¬ 
ted that the measure had proceed 
great advantage, yet that, alter thf 
efforts of the combined British aja^ 
Portugueze armies had ended onlvjm 
shutting them up in the lines of Ciui> 
tra, and leaving the enemy in posses¬ 
sion of. the remainder of Portugal. 
Atlea^ the committee would feelvmt 
this obstacle to an UBaniifious expres* 
sion of sentiioent was removed; for 
the vote of the last session had enabled 
Loid Welling|dQ.>tP drive the.foemy 
over .the and expel them 

whoJfr fi^m- .Portugal. PfrBainent, 
therefoi^^ was,,.now-called upon to 
contemplate nsystemi,,not which miglit 
lead, but whiqh actfi^y had led, to the 
most, brilliant succesa* ^ The commit¬ 
tee, in coming to the consideration of 
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the present resolafion, would be di« 
testM of all thdte difficulties which 
had heretdfore existed on the subject. 
He would* however, make a few ob* 
aervations on the principle upon which 
the present proposition restra. If ever 
there was a question of subsidy which 
could be maintained bn sound, legiti- 
^tiiate, and justifiable grounds, it was 
In the first place, it was subsi- 
dizin^^^si»“^t'^r with which we were 
Connected by a kifSO'^i natural feeling. 
Indeed, it could hardly be considered 
in the light of a subsidy; for the mea> 
sure afforded such effectual aid to the 
British army, charged as that army 
was with important operations, com* 
prehending our own essential interests, 
that the money might with propriety 
be voted on that view of the subject 
alon^ and without any particular re¬ 
ference to Portugal^ for it was impos¬ 
sible not to admit, that ail those splen¬ 
did exertions of Lord Wellington 
would have fallen very far short of 
their existingextent, had that noble lord 
been deprived of the support of tliat 
part of the amty Arhich had arisen out 
bf the liberal policy on which the pre¬ 
sent propbsition was founded. That 
such was the true character of the 
Portugueze army was felt by the ene¬ 
my at Busacb, who considered it as 
British, and attributed it to Lord 
Wellington as a stratagem of war, that, 
for the purpose of alluring an attack, 
*he had clotned the British soldiers in 
the Poitugueze uniform. Atfother 
giflund for jg^ranting this sum was, that 
It would *be applied and administered 
under the inspection of British officers. 
Never had anv subsidy been afforded, 
for the fmthral application of which 
such complete securi^ exii^ed as this 
to the government of nrtUMl., ThCre 
was another view to be takJn of the ^ 
subject. This was not money granted 
to Portugal in exoneration of an^ 
chaiges which phe mijgbt finriy be ex¬ 


pected to bear herself*^ 'Ae govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain bad frequently 
on former occasions been accused of 
thus unnecessarily subsidizing^weign 
powers. But this remark wi^ not ap¬ 
plicable to Portugal. It was a satis¬ 
factory and interesting fact, and One 
which he was sure the committee 
would learn with pleasure, that such 
had been the financial exertions of 
Portugal, that at the present moment, 
after all the efforts of the war, after 
tile country had been in the tempora¬ 
ry possession of the enemy, and had 
been drained even by that temporary 
possession, the revenue of Portugal, 
applicable to the prosecution* of the 
war, was at a higher point than before 
the commencement of tlie ' contest. 
The Portugueze governmeiu was ix 
the actual collection of a groat re¬ 
venue, and cherished hopes that by 
measures now in progress, that reve¬ 
nue would be considerably increased. 
They came to the British parliament 
only to assist them in makigg those 
exertions adequate to the great cause 
ill which the two countries were so 
deeply interested. On the whole, 
thercnire, he trusted, that although 
there might be ground for doubting 
the expediency of such a proposition 
as the present, when originally made, 
yet as the experience of the two last 
•years had completely disproved the 
soundness of those apprehensions, the 
coifhi.ittee jvould, by an unanimous 
decision, mark the feeling of respect 
which they entertained for the exer* 
tions and for the fidelity of Portugal f 
for it was a prolid circumstance for 
that country, that when it was over¬ 
run for a time by the enemy—when 
the British army, actuated by motives 
of profound military policy, retired to 
Torres Vedras, that they migUt'agahi 
advance with greater effect—ibe faiclr 
of the Portugueze remained invielate'l 
there was not the most momentmfy id^ 
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herence on part to the enemy} ving emancipated Spain, that we had 
they submitted to all the military ia- not a single man there, nor could we 
Sictions which their firmness occasion* entertain a rational prospect of making 
ed ; boce the devastation of their any impression on the enemy in that 
country^flithout repining ; and in no (Quarter. He put jt to the committed^ 
single instance were they false to the whetlwr if four years ago- the merely 
common interest.” The noble lord con- remaining in Portugal had been desen- 
oluded by moving the following resolu- bed as the ultimate object of our ef- 
tion :—« That it ft the opinion of this forts, the pouposition to make those' 
committee, tliat a sum, not exceeding efforts would have been received wit!* 
two millions, be granted to his majes¬ 
ty, to enable him to continue to main- 
tan in his pay a body of P^rtugueie 
troops, and to give such further aid 
and assistance to the gorernraent of 
Portugal, as the nature of the contest tend with the gentlemen opposite; be 
m which his majesty is engaged may should also have to contend with many 
appear to him to require.” with whom he was in the general ha- 

Mr Freemantlc was almost the only bit of political accordance. But so 
member who opposed this grant. He strong was his conyiction on the sub- 
denied that the noble loi-d had satis* ject, that he felt it imperative upon 
fied lus mind with respect to the pro* him to express lutt opinion. He had 
priety of the propos^ grant. The patiently listened to every argument 
noble lord had adverted not to the ge- and opinion connected with it, both in 
wral state of the war, but to the par- parliament and in private society, but 
ticular s^ate of Portugal. To all that hitherto no one had been able to per- 
the noble lord had said in praise of the suade him that, under the present cir- 
exertions of Portugal he heartily sub- cumstances, Grcat.»Britmn ought to 


that acclamation an d 8upporL.a tf!a!fc] 
actually accommm«sd*in In objecting 
to the present motion, he felt that he 
trod on ground not most popular jdst 
then, of course he should have lo con 


•cribed. But he could not allow an 
additional burden of two millions to be 
impoKd upon the country, without 
bringing back to the recollection of 
the committee the original object, for 
the attainment of which this grant was 
hi the first instance voted. That ob. 


persevere in a system so tiivish, that it 
must eventually lead to her utter de¬ 
struction. It was on the ground of 
expence that he argued against the 
motion. Wc had failed in every effort 
which we had made to drive the ene¬ 
my from Spain. We had failed, not 


jwt had failed ; "and therefore to con- from any want of courage in oiir troops 
tinne such grants, was merely t*f per- not from any want of skill in our offi- 
severe in a system of lavish expendi- cers,'but from a want of co-operation 
taire, from which no satisfactory result on the part of the Spaniards, frerai a 
could be expected. When the first want of that assistance which we ex¬ 


grant of this nature' was proposed, it 
was to afford British aid towards les- 
cottig Spain from the gripe of France. 
At that time he concurred most cordi¬ 
ally with the wliolecountry in the effort. 
.But four years have elapsed, and not 


pected from them, and which we had 
a right to expect. In the present state 
of the committee lie would not enter 
into any ^tails of the war in the pe¬ 
ninsula ; Lttt he would in^lore them 
to pause before they fruitlessly ex- 


an mch of ground having been gained, pended two milUons of the public mo- 
hrhad a right to alter his opinion on ney. Let them consider, that two 
the subject. So far were we from ha* millions was near one-sixth of the pro- 
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duce of the Income Ta*. Let them 
look at the enomous expenditure of 
the countjiy, and endeavour to devise 
the means of diminishing^ rather than 
*' augmenting it T^e present annual 
expenditure of Great Britain amount¬ 
ed to nearly 100,000,000! He would 
defy any minister to maintain the pre- 
f aent expenditure of the country, with 
{Sources so diminished, and trade and 
Comhuyxfi^^^^cumstanccd. He need 
only refer thel*)jfli|^onourable gen¬ 
tleman to what he 1^ stated last year, 
when proposing a subsidy for Portu- 
gal^when at the same time there was 
a petition from the manufacturers, 
complaining of the decay of trade, 
and prayi/ig some relief. On that 
occasion, the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman had said, that it was impos¬ 
sible to afford the R'licf prayed for, 
untiPBuonaparte I^d altered his ]>ro- 
hibitory decrees. Since then the ruler 
of France had increased them, and, 
therefore, the situation of the country 
in that respect was worse. Under 
these circumstances he should must 
earnestly recommind to the House to 
adopt economy—to diminish the .ex¬ 
penditure, and make it more commen¬ 
surate with the means of the country. 
The noble lord had stated that the re¬ 
venue of Portugal was materially im¬ 
proved since the former subsidy was 
voted by parliament. If so, she had 
ift) right, whatever to call upon Great 
•Britain for further aid ; the increase of 
the revenue of Portugal ought to be 
appSed to the maintenance of her 
army, especially as our revenue was on 
the decline. If England was menaced 
with a foreign invasion, would Eng¬ 
lishmen, he would ask, condescend to 
receive pay for carrying niu^ets in 
defence <of 'their liberties anli of their 
country ? The fact was so'with the 
Portugueze, for the subsidy was grant¬ 
ed for the express purpose of assisting 
them in defence of their own country. 
He woul$i state a few facts in detail 


of idle expenccs of our a^y in that 
quarter. At this moment, it must be 
admitted on all hands, that the extent 
of it was not under 5Q,000 at 
least available for service -^the ex¬ 
pence of the establishment of mules 
employed in carrying stores, &c. was 
not less than •'if,(Mil. per diem, and 
this he could prove, if necessary. Each, 
horse cost this country 5s. per day, 
beside the provisions fur t!ic cavalry, 
which w'd-e imported from America 
iittu Lisl;{on, and thence transported to 
the army, and their horses were eX'- 
pected to be furnished from this coun.* 
try. The expence of transporting tlic 
heavy ordnance from Oporto ^to Ciu*- 
dad Rodrigo cost this country *20,0001. 
With respect to keeping up the force 
we liad in the peninsula, our means 
W'ere not adequate to the effort, for 
the militia regiments were culled on to 
supply their quotas fur the line, and 
maay of the militia regiments were not 
complete, for some of the counties 
could not ail'ord a ballot. TJierewat 
no chance therefore of deriving assist¬ 
ance again from that source, it was 
impracticable to keep up the cavalry 
regiments; (tc could ufhtm, that one 
regiment, which at the end of the year 
IhOS was complete, consisting of eight 
troops, containing 640 men and huises, 
landed in l^rtugal, was now reduced, 
though it had since been recruifed 
hvc times, to 4>')() nfen, and whei ia 
the^ndd co^ild not muster more lha& 
400 men. In recommending eesuo- 
mv, he did not mean that our armies 
should be withdrawn, or that at the 
first charge tlrt; Country should )ur« 
render at discretion. His only ob¬ 
ject was to induce the House to bok 
at the situation of this country, ind 
by its conduct prevent the fnrtheraice 
of what he must deem a ruinous lys- 
tem, carried on in a country whm so 
fair a prospect was not now present¬ 
ed as at the commencement of the 
contest. He therefore could not avid 
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— ly jjIj fjjgjj. objects, what would any 

statesman say—wba&would all Europe 
to our conduct I They might 


recommending the adoption of mna- 
eures more conducive to the security 
of the empire, and upon a scale more 
coDsistlimt wtfh its resources.*' 

The^^onourable Mr Ward, al¬ 
though connected with the opposition, 
came forward on this occasion, and 
made a satisfactory reply to the pre¬ 
ceding speaker. He observed, ** That 
he was one of those who originally 
thought that we should not have en¬ 
tered as principals into the war in the 
tieninsula ; he still though^ so, btt 
he conceived that there was a great 
difference between such an opinion 
and that which he might entertain 
after that war had been so commen¬ 
ced, and continued for years. Whe¬ 
ther they should have entered into it 
on the scale they had done, and whe¬ 
ther they should now abandon it, were 
quite different questions ; for the po¬ 
licy of abandoning it might be a great 
deal worse than the policy which in¬ 
duced us to commence it. He could 
not agr^ with his honourable friend 
who spoke last; for in the system 
which he recommended, though he 
said he would not abandon the war, 
yet his opinions would lead him to 
starve it. That would, indeed, be 
carrying on the war so as to be bur¬ 
densome, while at the same time it 
•ffsrded no probabili y of succeeding 
in inv one object of it. Though he 
Utili thought it would have been wiser 
to kave acted differently, ^et it shbuld 
be recollected, that tliere was nothing 
•0 disgraceful to the character of a 
greH nation as a changeable vacillating 
policy. It often happened in the con- 
ceris of nations, that it was better to 
piinue a course which was not in the 
£n; instance rightly selected, than to 
it up altogether, after following 


say 

say that when we were unsuccessful, 
—when we were defeated in our otft 
jects,—when our gallant general was 
slain, then we were disposed to con¬ 
tinue the war; * but that now, when 
we had obtained brilliant successes,— 
when we had secured our position 
the peninsula,—when 
commanded by^yjMffThe greatest ge¬ 
nerals of modern times ; now, a new 
light had broken in upon us; n<^, 
we found that we could not afford to 
continue the means of farther success $ 
now, we felt ourselves indisposed to 
grant the necessary succours to our 
allies ! His honourable friend thbnght 
it discreditable to the Portugueze cha¬ 
racter to be paid by England. But 
what was the fact«' The Portugueze 
had first done all that was in their 
power, and then they received our as¬ 
sistance to make still greater efforts. 
His honourable friend said, that we, 
in England, would not think of being 
paid by another nation for defending 
ourselves. God forbid that such an 
event should ever happen as to drive 
us to a question of such a nature! 
Should the necessity of defending our¬ 
selves in our own land occur, we should, 
doubtless, perform all that lay within 
the compass of our own ability ; and 
he trusted that we should Teel no ne¬ 
cessity to resort to the supplies of 
other governments. But really hp 
could discern nothing disgracefju in 


the conduct of the Portugqeze, who, 
without the financia) mjeans of exert¬ 
ing all their powers, and calling forth 
all their own resources, received the 
pecuniary assistance of their allies in a 

r ^ o common lause* What they had done. 

It pr a considerable time. If we now had b&a the practice of some of th© 
abandoned it, or did what was almost' greatest states in Europe; several in- 
t i *"!dp * j’”?* starve it, and if we stances of which, he imagined, hijs ho- 
tJU^ suffered the French to gain near- nourable friend approved of. What 
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haxl been the case respecting our allies 
during the whole»of the war for near 
twenty years ? Was it ever said, that 
the .emperor of Germany was a dis- 
j>iaccd person because he accepted 
pecuniary loans and subsidies from this 
country, to enable him to send his ar¬ 
mies into the field ? 'But if aifording 
’pecuniary aid to Portugal were expe- 
,dient, and justifiable on the score of 
polKlyt..ir. fvas yet much more so at 
present, on the grixri'f^ of honour. In 
fact, we were pledged as strongly as 
wt could be to assist Portugal; and 
she had done nothing lately to forfeit 
the fultilment of our promises of sup¬ 
port ; he meant not that hollow, nig¬ 
gardly, illusive support that some rc- 
comnlcnded ; but a real, efficient, and 
vigorous assistance. With regard to 
Spain, he thought that if she had ever 
desefired our aid, s^ deserved it pecu¬ 
liarly at the present time ; for she had 
lately endeavoured to increase her own 
means of resistance^ especially in her 
abolition of a weak and execrable go¬ 
vernment. He was not, however, dis¬ 
posed to deny tkat the time might 
come, when this question would»ap- 
pear under a very different aspect,— 
whem we might find ourselves pressed 
by doniestic difficulties, which would 
•render it advisable to husband our re- 
sibifroea; with ■ the utmost economy ; 
and he would fairly own, that he was 
ifot altogether free from apprehensions 
■on that subject. The time might 
possibly arrive sooner than most per- 
6 o;.ti expected. Yet lie must maintain 
upon evary consideration, whether of 
national policy, or of public honour, 
that if we siiould deem it proper to 
abandon the vigorous prosecution of 
the war in the peninsula, we ought to 
do 80 sloxVly and reluctanMy, Such 
■a rawisure ought, in his mind, to be. 
the result only of well weighing, and 
duly estimating whether we wctc real¬ 
ly unable to pejsevere in that war. We 
VOL. V. I'AUr I. 


ought to look around us carefftlly, 
and examine what other branch of ex¬ 
penditure we could retrench or give 
up, rather than for tho sak'Xif the 
cost to abandon the deferfb'e of our 
allies. Thus much he felt himself 
bound to say, because he certainly 
thought, and had before said, that in 
the commencement, it would havd 
been better policy for us not to com¬ 
mit ourselves so far, as principals irt 
the war. But when he heard gentle¬ 
men argue in favour of stopping tbi 
career in which we had been engaged 
for several years, and to which we 
were now so strongly pledged, he must 
declare, that he could not hdbr such 
sentiments without stating, as he liad 
done, his opinion on the present occa¬ 
sion as to the policy and honour of 
this country.” 

But it is time to return to the ope¬ 
rations of the armies.—So soon as 
Lord Wellington had repaired the 
works of Ciudad Rodrigo, and per¬ 
ceived that Marmont had abandoned 
his intention of fighting, he moved the 
greater part of his army towards Ba- 
dajo/., which he determined should fol¬ 
low the fate of Ciudad Rodrigo. This 
place had for some time been block¬ 
aded by General Hill, with abodt 
12 ,(XK) men, supported by the PoVtu- 
gue/c army under Marshal Beres- 
ford.—^Thc force now at the disposal 
of the British comniander was formi- 
dafile ; th^'/^nemy’s armies of the north 
and south were entirely separated ; 
and it was probable the operations of 
this important siege might be carried 
on without inferriiption. It was only 
by the union of all their forces that 
the French could venture on any at¬ 
tempt to relieve it; and Lord Wel¬ 
lington therefore determined to im¬ 
prove the opportunity which so fa¬ 
vourable a conjuncture presented.* He 
resolved to push the siege with” tlie 
greatest vigour; he knew the vast im- 
V 
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porfance of tliis jjlace to his futul-p 
opt rations ; and allhough he was sen- 
bible tliat the retiislance of a numerous 
garriSirt^cortirnanded by one of the 
most able cnginct rs in the French ser¬ 
vice, and entrenched beliind works 
which his skill liud contrived, threat¬ 
ened a severe loss to the assailants, he 
wisely reflected that this loss would 
still be inferior to that which his ar¬ 
my must sustain in conducting the 
siege and fighting a general battle at 
the same time. The event amply 
pr "ved the sagacity which guided his 
aeti niiination. 

He directed the operations of the 
^iegc in person. By the middle of 
March, Badajoz was completely in- 
V'-steU, the first parallel having been 
formed within 2{K) yards of the out- 
woik culled La I’lcoiiria. General Sir 
Thomas Graham moved on Santa 
Muilha ; Sir Rowland Hill proceed¬ 
ed to M* rida, and c«»mpelled Droiiet 
to letirc. Generals Graham and Hill 
were wftlioul interruption allowed to 
occupy the whole line formerly held 
by Droiut, and thus effectually to 
separate Marmont and Sonlt for the 
present.—On the 18tli of March the 
garrison made a sortie against the 
right of the British works, but were 
instantly repulsed with considerable 
loss by Major General Bowes. On 
the 25th the besiegers firtd into the 
place at a dii-tance of about 2(K)y£y’ds j 
and on the very sameVaiy carried 
Fort Picorina by storm, and put the 
garrison to the sword.-—'I’he progress 
which had thus bejfii piade was unex¬ 
ampled in the history of sieges. By 
the 6lh of April no less than three 
breaches had been made, which were 
conMdered practicabh ; and the storm¬ 
ing of ilic place was immediately de¬ 
termined on. Lieutenant-General Pk:-% 
toii^ wdth the third division, was or¬ 
dered to attack the castle of Badajoz 
by esealaue. Major Wilson, with a de¬ 
tachment from the fousth dhision, w'as 


to assail the ravelin of St Roeque. 
Major General Colville, with the re¬ 
mainder of the fourth, and the light 
division, was to attack the bastio ns of 
La Trinedad and*Santa Martha. 'I'Be 
conduct of a false attack was commit¬ 
ted to Lieutenant-General Leith, with 
instructions to turn it into a real one 
should circutnstances prove favoura- 
ble. 

About ten o’clock ia tli««eve<THig oF 
the Gth of ApwlrLieutenant-Gene- 
riJ Picton set out on his arduous en¬ 
terprise He crossed the river after 
some resistance, and in the short space 
of an hour and a half was master of 
the cnstle of Badajoz. Major Wilson, 
w'ith 200 men, carried the ravelin of 
St Roeque ; but the resistance w'hich 
the light division met with was more 
serious. They advanced to the cover¬ 
ed way, debcei.dcA into the ditchj and 
proceeded to ^torm the breaches ; but 
such were the obstacles of all kinds 
which the contrivance of the enemy 
had thrown in the way, that although 
the assault was often resumed, they 
were iiiuble to estaCblish them'selves in 
thi? place 'Phe false attack, however, 
under General Leith, was converted 
into a real one ; and the besiegers ha¬ 
ving entirely succeeded at all other 
points, the light division was drawn 
off. Both the castle and the town 
were in possession of the British. The 
French governor, with his staff, retired 
into Fort St Christoval, and surrender¬ 
ed on the following day. The garri¬ 
son, which amounted originalry to 
.(3000 mcMi, had lost 1200 killed and 
wounded in the previous operations, 
besides those who perished in the as¬ 
sault. The British and Portugueze 
sustainecha loss of about 809 killed 
and 20CW wounded; a 'loss which 
might be thought considerable, if the 
value of the service, and the rapidity 
of the operations, were not fairly es¬ 
timated—Thus had the British army, 
in the short ,space of one ;nonth, re- 
8 
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duced a great fortress, improved by 
all the resources v^f art, and defended 
by a strong garrison. I'he French, 
with great difficulty, wrested it from 
the Spaniards even when nothing had 
been done to “trengthen the works, 
and when the besieged were undi-r the 
guidance of a man remarkable both 
•for his fully and cowardice. 

, This astonishing exploit was, like 
the foniicr, rewarded by the thanks 
of parliament. The able and perspi¬ 
cuous oration of the Earl of Liver. 
po6l. on moving a vote of thanks in 
the House of Peers, deserves to be re¬ 
corded as an admirable comment on 
this great achievement. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in calling 
their lordships’ attention to this gal¬ 
lant exploit, said, “ It was hardly ne¬ 
cessary for him to observe, that the 
operation combinec>in itself the two 
circumstances which had always been 
considered as constituting the best ti¬ 
tle to the honour of their lordships* 
thanks,—first, the importance of the 
o^ect, and next, the magnitude of the 
efl^rt If they lociked at the military 
history ot Badaj z in this as well'as 
in former wars in the peninsula, they 
would find, that, situated on the south 
west frontur of Spain, this fortress 
had always been regarded as an object 
of .primary imporiance. In former 
wars it had stood many severe sieges ; 
an*d it was somewhat singular, that the 
iffForts then made to reduce it had ne¬ 
ver been successful. In the year lfi.58, 
when'the struggle for Portuguese in 
dependence took place, this fortress 
was deemed an important object for 
the Portugueze, and it was according¬ 
ly attacked with vigour. The Portu¬ 
guese were more than four months in 
prosecuting’the siege—they^ost half 
their army,—and, after all,'the at¬ 
tempt proved unavailing, and the en¬ 
terprise was abandoned. In the war 
of 1705, generally known by the name 
of the Supcession War, Badajoz was 


besieged by the English, Dutch, ^and 
Portuguese troops, under the com¬ 
mand of an ancestor of a noble lord 
whom he had in his eye.. A mosV gal¬ 
lant effort was made on thatxiccasion ; 
and had it not been for particular cir¬ 
cumstances, it would in all probabili¬ 
ty have been successful; but in four¬ 
teen days from the opening of the 
trenches, the attempt was unavoidably 
given up as hopeless. In the course 
of the present war in the peninsula, 
alSo, Ba^Fijoz had been considered as 
an object of the greatest military im¬ 
portance. Their lordships might re¬ 
member, that in the early part of the 
last year, the place was attackid by 
the French under the conimand of 
Marshal Soult. They broke ground 
on the 5d February, and met with a 
most gallant resistance on the part of 
the governor and the troops under his 
command. The resistance would, in 
all probability, have been effectual, or 
the capture of the place would have at 
least been so long delayed, as to have 
contributed essentially to ultimate suc¬ 
cess in the contest, had not the go¬ 
vernor most unfortunately died early 
in the month of March; and whether 
from the misconduct of his successor, 
or from some more serious cautie, on 
the 11th of March the fortress capi¬ 
tulated. But even here it was to be 
observed, that the French under the 
able, experienced leader whom he had 
mentioned, ^|jad not made themselves 
masters of the place till after a siege 
of thirty-six days. At a subsequent 
period, their lordships knew Badajoz 
had been attacked’by Lord Welling¬ 
ton when the French collected their 
troops from all quarters of the penin¬ 
sula. Their northern army, which 
they called the army of Portugal, the 
•southern army, the troops employed 
in the eastern parts of the peninsula, 
and detachments from the garrison of 
Madrid, all assembled to force the al¬ 
lied army to raise the siege, or risk a 
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gf:ni;i al battle fc-r the protection of its 
operations. Wilb such a force aif- 
vanciiig against him, liorcl Wellington 
did not feel it prucciit to continue the 
siege arid^iVC battle to the enemy at 
the same time ; and therefore, witli the 
greatesf judgment and propriety, re¬ 
solved to abandon the place. The 
siege could not then have been renew' - 
cd till the month of .lime, a season of 
the year when, from the unlicallhiness 
of that pait of the country, the ope¬ 
rations could not have been carried an 
without great loss. * 

In the present year, after the cap¬ 
ture of Ciudad Rodrigo, Lord Wel¬ 
lington, determined wnth the first op¬ 
portunity to direct his efi’orts against 
Badajo/. It was fairly to be contem¬ 
plated, lliat the French would do every 
thing in their power to obstruct these 
sieges; and, therefore, it was an ob¬ 
ject of the utmost importance to get 
possession of the fortresses in as short 
a time as possible from the commence¬ 
ment of^the operations. Tlieir lord- 
ships had already had an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion upon the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. That place 
had been taken with a rapidity altoge¬ 
ther uniuiralh led, and utterly astoiiibh- 
ing even to tlie enemy, whose com¬ 
mander had calculated that he would 
have been in time enough [or its relief, 
if he arrived there at a period, w liich 
turned out to bo nine or ten days sub¬ 
sequent to the date of its captfure. 
The exertions made in ^le siege of 
Badajoz were not li\ss extraordinary 
than those which distinguished the at¬ 
tacks upon Ciudad •Rodrigo. Their 
lordships had seen the proofs of the 
strenuous resistance made on that oc¬ 
casion,—of the difficulties encounter¬ 
ed in the course of the siege; but, 
notwitlistanjiug every opposition, in 
twelve days from the ojiening of the 
trencliL";, the place was i:i the posses¬ 
sion of the British army. In looking 
at the circumstances attending this 


noble effort, it was iinpossibh; for any 
heart not to foil a gipw of admiration 
at tlie skill and decision of.tlie com¬ 
mander, and the gallantry of the offi¬ 
cers and troops. The conduct of Ge¬ 
neral Picton liad inspired a confidence 
in the army, and exhibited an example 
of science and bravery, which had bi'cn 
suj passed by juo other officer. His ex¬ 
ertions in the attack on the 6th could 
not fail to excite the most lively feel-* 
ings of admiration. It appeared that 
three practicabTe breaches had been 
made, tliat the enemy bad expected 
the attack to be made by these 
breaches, and liad employed ever im¬ 
aginable means for cftectual resistance. 
That resistance (he had this from an 
eye-witncas) was one of the most for¬ 
midable efforts that had perhaps ever 
been made in any war. Their lord- 
ships, indeed, might judge of tin: na¬ 
ture of that efiort, when they consi¬ 
dered its effi'ct upon troops certainly 
not liable to be deterred by difficulties 
in the execution of any hazardous en¬ 
ter pn/e, whatever might be the obsta¬ 
cles to be surmounted. On .the one 
haijd, Gencivd Picton, and on the other 
General Walkei, had succeeded by 
c .cjiade, af th .* extremities of the 
place. It w'i.i impossible to contem- 
pl lie without cidmiration, the conduct 
ot the 1-itler attack, which was only 
designed as a feint at first, to be turn¬ 
ed into a real attack aflcrwarjls, if cir¬ 
cumstances should allow. That divi¬ 
sion had got into the fortress by esca¬ 
lade, W'here there was no breach,* and 
in the face of a strong bastion. It was 
impossible to contemplate tnis occur¬ 
rence w ithout feeling it due to Gene¬ 
ral Walker to say,—and a higher 
praise could not well be bestowed,-— 
that his tijnduct had sustained the re¬ 
putation-which he had acquired on 
former occasions. He hoped he would 
live to give his country the benefit of 
those farther services which he had 
proved himself so cajtable of render- 
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ing. This was the officer who had 
distinguished himself so highly at the 
battle of Viiniera, where he command- 
ed the 50th regiment, and manoeuvred 
it in such a manner* as to defeat the 
effiJrts of a body of the enemy five 
times the number of Jiis own troops. 

, So conspicuous had been his merit on 
tliat occasion, that the French general 
^ho was then taken, without know¬ 
ing who General Walker was, earnest¬ 
ly desired to be introduced to him, 
stating that he had done what he had 
never seen done before in any battle. 
He thought it due to General Walker 
to advert to this circumstance, and he 
bad only farther to say, that the vi- 
gour,\ promptitude, and spirit, which 
this excellent officer had displayed at 
Vimicra, w'ere at least equalled by his 
coiK^^ict in the attack of Badajoz. It 
would be in vain ^ attempt to parti¬ 
cularize the conduct of other officers 
where all had so eminently distinguish¬ 
ed themselves. The public dispatches 
must have apprised their lordships of 
the gallant conduct of Generals Col¬ 
ville, Kempt, Bowes, and the other 
officers conceincd in this gallant *t‘n- 
terprize. There was one circumstance, 
bow’ever, which he must not omit to 
mention, as it was worthy of particu¬ 
lar observation. It happened, that, 
owing to the indisposition of some 
c\j,her officers, the command of a most 
important division of the troops, the 
light division, fell upon a young officer, 
not ^bove the rank of .lieutenant colo¬ 
nel. This was Colonel Barnard, w^hose 
conduct had been spoken of with the 
admiration which it deserved. He was 
induced by several considerations to 
advert to this circumstance. He men¬ 
tioned it because he had thcfbonour to 
know this gallant officer, ^ and was 
proud that he had had an opportunity ' 
of so highly distinguishing himself. 
But he mentioned it chiefly with ano¬ 
ther and more«important view,—that 
of calling* their lordshijvs* attention to_ 


tlfe race of young officers that were 
rising under the auspices and command 
of the distinguished leader of the com¬ 
bined armies. Here wSs a body of 
officers forming under Lord Welling¬ 
ton, which would constitute a shield 
of strength, such as had, perhaps, ne¬ 
ver before existed in any other coun¬ 
try, or indeed in this, on any former 
occasion. Having said thus much of 
the gallant exploit for which he called 
f{jr their lordships’ thanks, and of the 
merits of'those concerned in it, he felt 
it impossible not to touch on the loss 
which our army had sustained. On 
that subject there could be |^ut one 
feeling in the House, and in the coun¬ 
try at large. But he hoped the friend# 
and relatives of those who so glorious¬ 
ly fell w'ould derive consolation from 
the fame of the illustrious dead; from 
the reflection that they had had per¬ 
formed the most eminent service to 
their country, and that if they had 
fallen, they fell not in vain. They had. 
died ill a glorious cause, uudcT- a com¬ 
mander who w’as regarded by the army 
w'ith the most enthusiastic admiration, 
and in the discharge of a duty the most 
essential for promoting the farther 
success of the war. In looking at this 
part of the subject as a parliament and 
a nation, they must have observed, that 
there was no point of Lord Welling¬ 
ton’s conduct more j-emarkable than 
hisoanxicty on all occasions to spare 
the lives of the men under his com¬ 
mand as much as possible. He had 
had an opportunity of knowing more 
fully than most others, that it w'as the 
ruling principle of his conduct, never 
to endeavour to gain by a battle that 
which he could gain without it. This 
was a proper principle on all occasions, 
and under all circumstances; but more 
particularly with regard to this coun¬ 
try. Their lordships had seen* how 
perseveringly Lord Wellington had 
acted on this principle in the opera¬ 
tions at Torres Vedras. His language 
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then was this,—“ I have an opportii* 
nity of attackii/ji the enemy with a 
full confideiice o! success; but ^ think 
I cau accomplish my purpose without 
it, and therefore 1 shall not expose the 
lives of my men to unnecessary ha¬ 
zard.** On other occasions Lord Wel¬ 
lington had acted on the same princi¬ 
ple. The attainment of the present 
object had been indeed attended with 
great loss to the British army ; but it 
ought to be rccolli-cted, that nothing 
was more to be avoided th^ a pro 
tracted operation; and even with a 
view to the preservation of the lives of 
the soldiers, as well as to the ultimate 
6 iiccc8S*of the war, the attack upon 
Badajoz ought to be considered as a 
most judicious eiiterpiiy.e. The loss 
ought to be compared with tlie mag¬ 
nitude of the object ; and in this view 
it would be found to be less in the pre¬ 
sent instance than in many operations 
at the most distinguished period of our 
military history. If their lordships 
weuld k>ok at the operations under 
the Duke of Marlborough, they would 
fi’.d that at the siege of Lisle the al¬ 
lied armies had lost 12,000 men; at 
the siege of Douay, 8000; at the siege 
of Aire, 70(K) men ; and at the siege 
of Toulon, w'hcre they failed, 13,000 
men. The loss in an attack such as 
that on Badnjuz might iiuleed be se¬ 
vere ; but, however much to be re¬ 
gretted, it musf be regarded as in all 
probability less than that, of a pro¬ 
tracted siege. There was one other 
point to which he was desirous of call- 
ing their lordships* attention before 
he concluded. Thi*ir lordsliips must 
have observed with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion, that the military operations of 
this country had, within these few 
years, assumed an entirely niw charac¬ 
ter. 'riiis he said without by any 
meanji undervaluing its efforts in for¬ 
mer wars; but such was now the state 
of the world, that in addition to 
strength and resources, a nation, in 


order to be secure, must combine with 
that strength all the*advantages of art 
and science The operation iiiow under 
consideration could not fail to suggest 
the remarks which he had just made. 
On all occasions, indeed, British troops 
had shewn the most distinguished and 
pre-eininet.t valotir in the field, but in 
the course of-the lasr century they had 
been but little accustomed to the sci¬ 
ence of attack upon fortified places. 
If they had stil) been defective in that 
species of warfare therefore, we ought 
not to have been disheartened,— 
ought to have known that our soldiers 
would, from experience, acquire this 
art if essentially necessary ; but wf* had 
the satisfaction to find, from the at- 
tacks upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajoz, tliat if our troops were the best 
in Europe in the field, which he sup- 
pos( d none wouU dispute with us, 
they were also not less formidable in 
attacks upon fortified places. It was 
well know'll what resistance these 
places were capable of making, and 
had made, against other forces ; and it 
was known, also, that before the Bri¬ 
tish army, iiiuler Lord Wellington, 
Ciudad jiediigo had fallen in eleven 
days, and ILd. jO/ in twenty. All this 
must affoid peculiar satisfaction to 
those who looked upon the course of 
the war in the peninsula as affording 
the best hopes of ultimate, success in 
tiic contest. They must feel the high 
importance of this operation ; atid even 
to those who doubted, or thought dif¬ 
ferently, if. any now did so, it must 
appear a great advantage. They could 
not but sec what strength it afforded 
for the defence of the country, if the 
battle were to be fought on our own 
ground, in the discipline and skill 
which jniret be acquired in the course 
of these Operations, by such a British 
array, under such a leader.** He con¬ 
cluded by moving, The Thanks of 
the House to the general, the officers, 
and troops, in the usual manner,”— 
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The motion was of course carried 
unanimously , 

The 9|gacity of Lord Wellington 
in pressing the siege of Badajoz with 
such vigour, now became manifcvSt. 
Soult was rapidly advancing to the re¬ 
lief of this important fortress ; and 
Marmont, after vainly attempting to 
» carry Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida by 
a coup de main, was marching into the 
—interior of Portugal. The British 
commander instantly moved forward 
to check the progreife of Soult, but 
that officer having, on his arrival at 
Villa Franca, been apprised of the fall 
of Badajoz, began his retreat. Mar¬ 
mont penetrated as far as Castella Bran¬ 
ca, ^'here he also learned the result of 
the sJege, and commenced his retreat 
so hastily, that he abandoned this 
place the very same day on which he 
entesed it. He d;^ived no other ad¬ 
vantage from his movements than the 
plunder of one or two provinces ; so 
inglorious had the efforts of the ene¬ 
my become under the commanding in¬ 
fluence of Lord Wellington. Already 
did they feel the superiority of his ge¬ 
nius, and were retfuced to the necessi¬ 
ty of regulating their movements by 
his exploits. If he was engaged in a 
daring enterprise which promised to 
occupy him for a few weeks, they re¬ 
sumed their activity and advanced : if 
he was successful, they retreated, and 
sunk once'more into inaction.—Such 
,was the opening of a campaign wliich 
was to exhibit events yet mure brilliant 
and astonishing. 

The retreat of Soult was precipi¬ 
tate, but he was pursued with great 
alacrity by the British cavalry under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton. On the even¬ 
ing of the 11th April, this gallant of¬ 
ficer came .up with the enemy's rear 
guard, consisting of 2500 (;^valry, at 
Villa Garcia, on the confines of Estre- * 
madura. Major General Le Marchant 
with his dragoons charged the French 
with such impetuosity, as to drive 
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them in the utmost confusion ppon 
Llerena, where the main army had re¬ 
tired. On the same day Soult eva¬ 
cuated that place ; and the province 
of Estremadura w'as thus* entirely freed 
from the presence of the enemy. 

While these great operations were 
going forward, the Guerillas in the 
north of Spain were not inactive. The 
French had dared to consider the pa¬ 
triots as traitors, and had committed 
many acts of wanton cruelty ; but aa 
ample retaliation was now to be taken 
for tlics^excesses. Don Geronimo Me¬ 
rino (commonly called El Cura de Vil- 
loviado) a most able and enti-rprising 
Guerilla chief, succeeded in»making 
500 prisoneis, including 1 lieutenant- 
colonel and 11 other officers, aflt r a 
resistance which cost the enemy 73 
killed and 97 wounded. The prisoners 
immediately suffered in the proportion 
of 20 for each of the three members of 
the Junta of Burgos, who had been put 
to death by the enemy, and in the pro¬ 
portion of 10 for each of Merino's 
soldiers, who lately shared tile same 
fate This act tvas accompanied by a 
declaration that in the same ratio, re¬ 
taliation would always be observed.— 
On the 2Sth, when retiring to Villa 
Franca with the remainder of his pri¬ 
soners, Merino took post with a part 
of his forces at a cross road, where he 
expected a rescue would be attempted.. 
Being apprised of th* advance of the 
enemy in pursuit of the convoy, he 
dressed an ambuscade, into which the 
enemy fell, and there left dead 3G 
men, besides a considerable number ol 
wounded. » • 

The British commander prepared 
for prosecuting the ulterior objects of 
the campaign. Marmont was at Sa¬ 
lamanca ; Drouet at Aguazcl; and 
Soult at Seville ; and L'/rd Welling¬ 
ton in the first instance directed his 
efforts to break up entirely the coTnmu- 
nications betwixt the French armies of 
Portugal and of the south of Spain. 
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For,thi$ purpose he detached General 
Hill to destroy the bridge of Almarez 
across the Tagus, on the eastern fron- 
tiero/Estremadura, which formed their 
only remaining line of communication. 
—General Hill, on his approach, 
found the bridge strongly protected ; 
botl» sides of the river were defended 
with works, which the enemy had 
thrown up; while the castle and re¬ 
doubts of Mirabetc, situated at a short 
distance, added much to the difGculties 
of his cuterprise. He determined, hoiX - 
ever, to carry his object at all nazards; 
in the expectation that he might arrive 
at the point of attack before day-light, 
and tah^; the enemy by surprise, he 
ordered that tlic ll-ink column of his 
army should be provided with ladders, 
and should attempt the forts by esca¬ 
lade. The extreme badness of the 
roads prevented him from arriving so 
soon as he expected ; and he therefore 
resolved to penetrate by the mountain 
patli, leading tliroiigU the village of 
Roinangordo, although he thus lost 
the benelit of his artillery, lie couhl 
not form his columns before day-break ; 
the French w^re of course fully appri¬ 
sed ol his intentions, and opened a 
heavy lire on the advancing cohinms ; 
the lintish disregarded their utmost 
tiforls, and adv.meed to the assault of 
the foil v'hieh pioleeicd the loft bank 
of the river, iiie works were in a 
moment cscaladtd at tliree different 
points; the giurisou still continued 
their fire ; the British had'recourse to 
the bayonet, and qtiickly settled the 
affair. Tin* enemy fled in all direc¬ 
tions, and attempted to escape by the 
bridge; but tlnir comrades on the 
other side of the river had already de- 
stroyed it. Those who escaped de¬ 
struction by the bayonet perished in 
the stream ; the garrison which occu¬ 
pied lort Ragusaon the opposite bank 
were panic-struck, and fled with pre¬ 
cipitation towards Naval Moral ; and 
the cntcrpiise of General HtU was 


crowned with complete success. The 
British lost ill this bEilliant affair about 
30 killed, and 130 wounded.; the loss 
of the enemy was much greater, ex¬ 
clusive even of tl^e prisoners, who, to 
the number of 300, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors.-~The capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo>and Badajoz, and the 
destruction qf the bridge of Almarez,' 
do immortal honour to the British 
arms. In tbese memorable contests 
the enemy had every advantage of po¬ 
sition wdiich nature and art could give 
him ; yet was he subdued in a sho. t- 
er apace than other generals with other 
troops require to make preparations 
for the protracted labours of a siege. 
The Freucli, by their ingenuity ifi for¬ 
tifying places which were so sobn to 
be reduced, established the most for¬ 
midable barriers for the future defence 
of the peninsula against invasion.' 

The bridge of Almarez formed al¬ 
most the only communication below 
Toledo, by wiiieh a large army could 
croKo the Tagus ; and the French ge¬ 
nerals were of course fully aware of 
its impoitancc. When Marmont heard 
of t lie movements of General Hill, he 
broke up from .Salamanca, and moved 
to ti-.e s jutri east as far as Fort Veras, 
where lie b'. ard of the Britich success¬ 
es, and again retired upon Salaman¬ 
ca. Here he employed himself in 
throwing up additional fortifications ; 
the late events appear to have.so much 
intimidated him, that he thought no- 
works strong enough for the protec¬ 
tion of hib army.—In all the opera¬ 
tions of the French generjls, they 
grossly miscalculated the enterprise of 
their enemy ; they made movements 
in delcrice of fortresses which had al¬ 
ready fallen, and after a short advance, 
were unifbrmly compelled* to retrace 
, their sfcjwi. Thus did Marmont ad¬ 
vance to the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
\yhcn he w'as astonished by the intel¬ 
ligence, that the British liad already 
reduced it; thus also Aid Sqult move 
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forward to the relief of Badajozt when 
the intelligence reached him at Villa 
Franca, ttet it was already in posses¬ 
sion of the enemy ; and thus did Mar- 
mont move tardily to protect the bridge 
of Almarez, when it was already taken, 
after which he was obliged to retire, 
and amuse himself in strengthening the 


ms 

fojtiiications of Salamanca. These 
unprofitable movements, which seemed 
the effect of distraction rather than of 
system, proved the entire dependence 
of the French operations on those of 
their enemies, while they evinced the 
paramount genius of the British com¬ 
mander. 
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Progress of the Campaign. The ^British advance upon Salamanca. They 

carry hy Storm the Forta which the French had ennstnteted in that Pl^ce. 
fllnrnwni retires but on being reinforced^ resumes the Offensive. Battle of 
Salamanca. The British enter S'adrid and Valladolid. They besiege 
Burgos. Causes of th Failure (fthis EnterprisCy and the subsequent Ite- 
treai 0 ‘ the Allies, : 


]' ViiJiY proparatioti having been made 
for ihe advance of the British into 
Spain, they crossed tlic Agueda on 
the I.Sth June, and on the 16ih 
real hed Salamanca It wa.s suppo¬ 
sed that Marmunt would have at¬ 
tempted to defend this city j but on 
the advance of the British cavalry, 
the French troops winch had been 
left before it, retired, and crossed the 
Tormes.—The enemy had fortified 
some convents in Srtlamanca, and had 
left about 8{X) men ft>r their defence, 
with whom Marmont’s army still en¬ 
deavoured to keep up a communica¬ 
tion. Major G‘ neral Clihtoii, svith 
the sixth divisiop of the British army, 
was ordered to reduce them, while^the 
rest of the British troops were kept 
in readiness to oppose the army of 
Marmont,should it attempt the recap¬ 
ture of the town. Thjs attempt was 
accordingly made ; the French having 
collected their w'hulc force, moved 
forward on the 20th, but found Lord 
Wellington so advantageously posted, 
that they hesitated about offering bat¬ 
tle. They were soon attacked, how¬ 
ever, by a division of the army under 
Sir Thomas Graham, and forced to 
retire. The enemy still kept up a com¬ 


munication, however, wnth the forts 
m Salamanca ; but Lord Wellington, 
by a masterly niayoeuvrc, at last com- 
pe]l*;d him to abandon them to their 
fate.—The forts had been finely con¬ 
structed, and were well defended; they 
had been established in such a manner 
as to support each other, and the dif¬ 
ficulties which opposed their reduc¬ 
tion were very considerable. In one of 
them, hoiv( :i practicable breach 
was effected ; but tliis fort could not 
be taken till another which protected 
it bad been reduced ; an attempt was 
therefore made to carry the latter by 
assault. This enterprise was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and Major General Bowes, a 
very gallant officer, fell while leading 
on the storming party —The conduct 
of this officer was very gallant, and de¬ 
serves to be remembered. So eager 
was he for the success of tne enter¬ 
prise for which he had been selected, 
that he advanced in person at the head 
of the storming party and was wound¬ 
ed ; but uo sooner was bis wound 
dressed* th|ui he returned to the post 
*of honour, and gloriously perished at 
the head of bis brave soldiers. 

The reduction of the forts had hi¬ 
therto proved a work of greater diffi- 
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culty than was at first expected ; but 
success was now tp crown the eflbrts 
of the army. On the 27th of June, 
a practicable breach was made in one 
of the principal forts^ and at the same 
time, the other which protected it 
was discovered to be on fire. The 
assault was immediately ordered ; but 
before the troops had advanced, a pro- 
jposal was received from the French go¬ 
vernor, ofF(|ring to capitulate after the 
lapse of some hours. Lord Welling¬ 
ton was not to be deceived by an offer 
so Insidituis ; he knew that it had no 
other object but to gain time for ex¬ 
tinguishing the flames; and he return¬ 
ed fijr answer, that the garrison must 
surrender immediately. The governor 
made another trial of artifice ; Lord 
Wellington answered him, by ordering 
the troops to advance to the assault. 
So nfuch were they accustomed to en¬ 
terprises of this character, that they 
received this order with the utmost 
joy ; advanced with a resistless impe¬ 
tuosity ; drove the French before them, 
and made themselves masters of the 
fort with very littlp loss. The gover¬ 
nor saw that all further resistance n\ust 
be vain, and capitulated on the terms 
which were dictated to him by the 
British general —For three years had 
the French been employed in con¬ 
structing these fortifications ; and so 
strong did they consider them, that 
they had.fdrmed them into a depot for 
utores of all kinds, which now fell into 
the hands of the British. Lord Wel¬ 
lington himself, when he examined the 
^ forts, is s^d to have expressed surprise 
at the rapidity with which they had 
been carried ; and the French marshal 
was, as usual, filled with astonishment. 

Some doubts have been insinuated 
as to the policy of Lord Wellington, 
in waiting for the reductios of these 
forts, by which he was prevented for 
a time from following up the advan¬ 
tages which he had gained over Mar- 
mont. The Ikench marshal, it is 


said, was at this time separated b 9 th 
from Bonnet, who occupied the Astu¬ 
rias, and from the army of the centre ; 
and the opportunity ought to ^ve 
been seized of bearing down upon 
him, before he could receive reinforce¬ 
ments. When supported by the other 
armies, he once more became superior 
in numbers to the British, and was 
enabled to turn upon his pursuers. 
The great victory which was after¬ 
wards gained must be ascribed chief- 
ly? we are told, to the errors commit¬ 
ted by tlfl; French marshal, at a time 
when all the chances of war were in 
his favour ; chances which had ari¬ 
sen during the time employe^ in re¬ 
ducing the forts at Salamanca. These 
forts could not, even in the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances, have offered 
any considerable obstacle to the British 
army, and it would have been more 
prudent, therefore, it has been said, 
to have left a small force to blockade 
them, and to have hastened the pur¬ 
suit of Marmont, while he was in no 
condition to have offered a serious re- 
sistancc.—In these sp-culations, how¬ 
ever, it seems to be forgotten, that the 
forts were found to be much stronger 
than had been anticipated ; that there 
would have been scarcely any delay in 
taking them, strong as they were, but 
for an accidental scarcity of ammuni¬ 
tion, whiclT suspended the operations 
for some days; that the French con- 
side.'cd Salamanca, with its forts, as of 
sufficient importance to induce them 
to risk a battle in its defence, and 
that in the condition to which the 
French armies might have been redu¬ 
ced, the considerable depot established 
at Salamanca was an object, of which 
it was important that Lord Welling¬ 
ton should deprive them —But it is 
time to return from these idle criti¬ 
cisms, to the narration of the events of 
the campaign. * 

So soon as the forts were reduced. 
Lord Wellington put the army in 
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motion, and Marmont hastily rctiijed 
across the Douro; destroyed the 
bridges, and concentrated his forces 
at Tor‘l<^sill 9 S. He left his rear-guard 
at Rueda; Sir Stapleton Cotton, with 
his cavalry, attacked it with great 
impetuosity, and drove it in confu¬ 
sion upon the main body. The whole 
French army immediately took up a 
strong position on the Douro. 

A scries of brilliant manoeuvres suc¬ 
ceeded. Lord Wellington thought it 
would be imprudent to atlacj^ the ene¬ 
my in his strong position ; and instead 
of advancing upon Valladolid, he 
threatened the Spanish capital. Mar¬ 
mont, t/ho had been joined by Bonnet, 
and whose army had thus become su¬ 
perior in numbers to that of his af.ta- 
gonist, determined to undertake offen¬ 
sive operations. He extended his right 
as far as 'I’oro, repaired tlic bridge at 
that place, and ordered a part of his 
army to cross the river, as if to turn 
the British left —He hastily withdrew 
tlicse tipops ; made a rapid march with 
his whole army thirty miles up the ri¬ 
ver to Tordesillas; crossed at that 
point, and succeeded in tunung the 
fl.iiik of the allied aimy at Castregon. 
This brilliant movement tlireatciied 
for a moment to ehange the aspect of 
the camjiaign ; it re-established the 
comnuiniCiU'.ons of the French marshal 
with Madrid, and enabled the armies 
of the north add centre of Spain to 
unite, and bear down with an over¬ 
whelming superiority on tlie British. 
But Lord Wellingt on was not to be 
easily disconcerted ; he made arrange¬ 
ments for the retreit rfnd jinurtion of 
the different divisions of his aimiy, and 
took up a position, in which he offer¬ 
ed battle to the enemy. This Marmont 
wisely declined ; but instead of wait¬ 
ing for the arrival of the reinforce- 
meiit^ which w'cre hastening to his sup¬ 
port, he pertever- d in his mananivres 
to turn the Britldi flanks, and incau¬ 
tiously exposed himself to attack. 


When he perceived that his efforts to 
turn the left of the British had been 
counteracted, he made a simSarattempt 
oil the opposite flank, which met with 
the same result. Had he acted wisely, 
he would have v/aited till the army of 
the centre, and the other succours, 
which were advancing, had given him^ 
so decided a< superiority, as must have 
left his adversary no choice in his move-^ 
ments; but, elated as he was by the 
partial success jyhich for a time had at¬ 
tended his plans, he forgot,or despised, 
all thcordinary rulcsofprudence. Lord 
Wellington was in no condition to ha¬ 
zard a battle unnecessarily ; his army 
was inferior in numbers to that cf the 
enemy, and w'as but ill supplied with 
stores and ammunidor,: although he 
did not decline an engagement, there¬ 
fore, neither did he court it. While he 
provided for the*'retreat of his own 
army, he kept a watcliful eye on the 
movements of his adversary ; and with 
that admirable prtsence of niind, which 
nothing could confound, be prepared 
to take advantage of any error which 
the French mar l,al might commit. 
Several days w re thus s-peiit in a suc¬ 
cession of iv.jvi merits than w^hich mo¬ 
dern waiTave c,i ; boast nothing more 
brilliant, and t.v ither party appeared 
To have g iincd any advantage over the 
other, it is true, that by threatening 
the British conmuinications with Por¬ 
tugal, the French had succeeded in 
accelerating the retreat of their ene¬ 
my ; blit it is no less cei-tain, that all 
the skilful attempts made to turn the 
British flanks, and to compel Lord 
Wcllingion to fight at disadvantage, 
had proved abortive. By the 21st of 
•Inly the allied army was concentrated 
on the Toji-mes ; and on the same day 
the Fuencli also crossed ‘the river, 
and again‘appeared to threaten Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

1 hat great event, so long expected, 
was now approaching ^ but a new se¬ 
ries of mancruvics was first to be cxe- 
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ciitcd. The British army occupied a 
sp\cies of peniiisiila^formed by the ri¬ 
ver ; and M^rinont stems to have in¬ 
dulged the chimerical h()pe of inclosing 
them in this position,^nd entirely cut¬ 
ting off their retreat. During the 22d 
and 23d, he executed a variety of 
movements, witli the view of distract¬ 
ing the attention of the British gene¬ 
ral, and eoiiceali '.g from him his real 
plans For a w.iile he threatened the 
Biitish I ft ; bat altliou|rh Lord Wel- 
Itiigto'i had provided tor the defence 
|of ih;s wing of his army, he still sus- 
*pectud tliat Maimoiit had designs up¬ 
on ihc other flank, which he was there¬ 
fore very careful to support. The 
rrcnch marshal was ambitious of do¬ 
ing too much ; he wished to sur¬ 
round the British army, and he ex¬ 
tended and weakened his own line. 
Lord* Wellington once perceived 
this fatal mistake, and saw that the 
moment was at last arrived which put 
the enemy in his power. He had been 
long anxious to give them battle, and 
to punish their temerity ; they had 
now afforded him gi finer opportunity 
than he could have anticipated. Ar¬ 
rangements were soon made for the 
attack ; the singular conjuncture ad- 
niiitd of no delay.—Major-General 
Piikenham, with the third division, be¬ 
gan, a furious assault on the flanks of 
tlie enemy’s left, in which he was sup¬ 
ported by’ Brigadier General Brad- 
iurd’s bi'igade, by the fourth and fifth 
divisions, and the cavalry under Sir 
Stapleton Cotton in- front. The 
'French, although finely posted, and 
supported by cannon, were overthrown. 
Already the victory was decided. Ge¬ 
neral Pack was at first unsuccessful 
in his attempt to drive the enemy’s 
centre fron? the hill of the Arapiles ; 
blit the victorious fifth divisipii, which 
had already contributed so much to 
the rout of the enemy’s left, having 
changed its front, bore down on the 


centre, and drove it from the hill with 
precipitation. Generals Beresford and 
Leith were wounded about this time ; 
but these unlucky accidents did not 
abate the ardour of the troops, 'flie 
enemy’s right, which had been joined 
by the fugitives from the other wing, 
still maintained a shew of resistance ; 
it was at once attacked in front and 
on its flanks, and driven in confusion 
from the field.—Thus had the French 
received a total defeat throughout 
their line ; and nothing but the dark¬ 
ness of thi night saved them from de¬ 
struction. The pursuit was renew'ed 
next morning j the French rear-guard 
was overtaken, attacked, and put to 
fl.ght, the cavalry leaving the infantry 
to Its fate. Three whole battalions 
surrendered.—-Never was victoiy more 
decisive ; never did a beaten army ex¬ 
hibit greater marks of consternation ; 
stores, baggage, and ammunition, eve¬ 
ry thing, in short, which could impede 
their flight, was left to the conquerors. 
The carnage on the field of battle, and 
in the pursuit, was prodigious; and 
the trophies of the victory correspond¬ 
ed to its importance. Eleven piece.s 
of cannon, two eagles, and six colours, 
were taken ; 5 generals, 3 colonels, 3 
lieutenant-colonels, 130 officers of dif¬ 
ferent ranks, and upwards of 7(XX) 
soldiers, were made prisoners. Mar- 
mont and Bonnet, the first and second 
in command, were wcnindcd, and the 
comfiiand of the fugitive army devol¬ 
ved upon General Clause!.—The Joss 
of the allies was small in proportion to 
the greatness of the success; about 
700 were killed, avid upwards of'W jOU 
wounded. Major-General Le March- 
ant, a brave and skilhil officer, was 
killed ; Lieutenant-Generals Leith and 
Cole, and Major-General Alton, were 
.wounded. Sir Stapleton Cotton, a 
very distinguished ofiicer, was singu¬ 
larly unfortunate ; he was wound'd in 
the daikne&s of the night by a British 
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«oHier, who mistook him for an epc- 
my. Happily for his country the 
wound did not prove fatal. 

Thus terminated the battle of Sala¬ 
manca, which will always be referred 
to in history as one of the most bril¬ 
liant achievements of modern times, 
whether the matchless talents display¬ 
ed by the British pjeneral—the admi¬ 
rable courage of the troops—or the 
splendid consequences which followed 
such a combination of heroism and {re- 
nius, arc considered. Let ^it be re¬ 
membered, that when the battle was 
fought, the French were unquestion¬ 
ably superior in numbers to their ene¬ 
mies ; 'that they were under the gui¬ 
dance of one of the first of their mar¬ 
shals, who shewed a splendid genius 
even amid his misfi'rtuncb; and that in 
theutniost confidenceof victory, should 
they he able to bring the British to 
an engagement, they were acting up¬ 
on the offensive, and eager in the pur¬ 
suit. It has been thought very high 
merit pi some of the most distin¬ 
guished generals, that they have been 
able to manage the retreat of a great 
army without material loss, and have 
C'Miductcd themselves so well as to 
turn upon and chastise their pursuers. 
It IS the peculiar glory of the British 
commander that he did more than this ; 
that he not only conducted tlic retreat 
of a large army without loss, but foil¬ 
ed his able antAgoiiist at all points ; 
that, not satisfied with turning to 
chastise him, he was able, in circum¬ 
stances unexpected and disastrous, to 
obtain a most signal and decisive vic¬ 
tory, and to drive his pursuers before 
him in disorder and consternation. If 
such talents as were here displayed do 
not constitute the perfection of mili- 
tary genius, w'C may reasonably ask, 
in what does this quality consist, and < 
where is it to be found in the records 
of battles, or the history of the world ? 

The army of the centre, under Jo¬ 
seph Buonaparte, which had advanced 


from Madrid to join Marmont befoie 
the battle, had the mortification ko 
find their coniraJes retreating in dis¬ 
order.—Nothing could oppose the 
progress of the alHed army; the French 
no longer attempted lo defend the 
passage of the Douro ; and Lord Wel- 
lingt.m having-crossed at Trudella, 
entered Valladolid on the 4th of Au¬ 
gust. He had always attached great 
importance to the fortress of Burgos, 
and would, ip all probability, have 
jiroceedcd immediately to reduce it, 
had he been enabled to bring up hia 
artillery. 'I he rapid movements of the 
army, however, had rendered this im¬ 
possible ; and as he foresaw the great 
effect, in a moral and political point of 
view, wdnch might be produced by his 
advance to Madrid, he determined to 
move a part of the army in this direc¬ 
tion. His coiiduc-. on this, asi on other 
occasions, evinced a rare sagacity, and 
was fully justified by the circumstan¬ 
ces in which he was placed. Of these 
circumstai.ces, which encouraged the 
hope at this time entertained, that the 
close of the Mpanisb war was approach- 
iug\ It may !ji- proper to give some 
account ii- thi. place, that the merits 
ol Lord WiUiiigton’s conduct, and 
I lie objects of his movements, may be 
more accurately appreciated. 

'Fhc battle of Salamanca was dis¬ 
tinguished from all the other battles 
hitherto fought in the peni-nsula, by 
several important eireumstanees ; iw 
was more masterly in the design, more 
brilliant in the execution, and followed 
by consequences of far greaU'r import-' 
ance, than any of its predecessors. 
By the movements and operations of 
the Briti.di at the opening of the cam¬ 
paign ; by the reduction of the strong 
fortresses, and the separation of the 
French asmies, the contending parties 
were placed in an attitude tow'ards each 
other, very different indeed from that 
in which they formerly stood, and in¬ 
comparably more favourable to the 
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allKS. In the former battlee, they 
hal acted in a grea^easure upon the 
defensive^ and by tli^ display of the 
greatest bravery, had In vety unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances repulsed the 
enemy, when he ventured to come to 
blows; but here the value of ^heir 
former triumphs maybe said to^ave 
^nded. Limited as to the resources at 
his disposal, the British general seldom 
could follow up the advantages which 

I he gained ; while the pnemy with a 
rapidity which denoted the extent of 
liis iheans, and the vigour with which 
.they were conducted, soon repaired 
his tbsscs and resumed his former atti¬ 
tude.« If the French were beaten in 
the field and compelled to retire, they 
were enabled to effect their retreat in 
such order, and quietly to take up so 
fine a position, that except the glory 
of th^ achievement, flieir eiiemies had 
little more to boast of. Our armies, 
indeed, were fast acquiring discipline 
and expeiience; and a school was 
formed for the education of British 
officers, from which many illustrious 
pupils have since issued ; but these 
were benefits which were to be aft»r- 
wards reaped, when circumstances 
should be more propitious to the ope- 
rations of the British army. In the 
mean time, however, many vulgar cri¬ 
tics .who judged of all things by nar¬ 
row maxims; who thought that vic¬ 
tories coidd not have been won, be- 
c«use much ground had not been gain¬ 
ed ; who could not anticipate what 
might’in future be done’ by that resist- 
X’ss enthusiasm, which a feeling of su- 
^ periority was imparting to the British 
soldier ; and who could see in Wel¬ 
lington no traits but those of an ordi¬ 
nary mind ; laughed at him when he 
claimed the'honours of victory^ and 
called upon him to point out the signs 
and consequences of it. Their view 
of the state of Spain and the pro¬ 
spects of Europe was a very homely 
and simple.one ; ^hey avowed fvith an 


air,of triumph, that, for their part 
they were mvv^matter-qf fact men., ar 1 
could not follow the flights of those 
who still refused to despair of the isr-*^ 
tunes of their country. They assumed 
it as a principle, that nothing could 
compensate to the British, that irre¬ 
mediable disadvantage as to numbers 
under which they must always meet 
their enemies on the continent ; and 
this maxim being once esUhlidud, 
every other evil fohowed of course* 
when thgr gloomy predictions were 
first disappointed at Viiniera, Tala- 
vera, and Albuhera, they demanded 
of their antagonists to point out with 
precision the benefits which de¬ 
rived from these victories. 'Fhey dis¬ 
avowed all sympathy with the generous 
feelings of the nation ; they cared not 
for the triumphs of the British ar¬ 
mies ; the unfading laurels which had 
been won were purchased at too great 
an expence for these economical poli¬ 
ticians, and the whole business of war 
was, according to their sordid notions, 
reduced to a matter of mere vulgar 
calculation. Their only question on 
such occasions was, what has been the 
expence, and what the gain h> ’W much 
has been thrown away in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and how much 
territory has been acquired in reim¬ 
bursement ? .They were busy i’l cast¬ 
ing up such accounts about the Spa¬ 
nish war, and in uttci’iiig from their 
obscene temples the oracles of despair, 
when all their hopes were dissipated 
by the intelligence of the battle of 
Salamanca. A battle had now b(‘cn 
fought which uTiitfd at once all that 
was brilliant and useful ; which had 
secured advantages to satisfy all classes 
of expectants ; and while it was as rich 
in honour as the most generous could 
desire, had profit also in abundance to 
meerthe wishes even of the most ;>or- 
did politician. While one of the 
mightiest hosts of the enemy had been 
dispersed, his other armies of the 
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north, the solitb, and the centre were 
difjoined ; a Jarge portion of Spain 
was recovered; and an opportunity 
wa^. afforded to the Spaniards tliem- 
selvos to come forward and seal the 
deliverance of their country. In its 
consequences, therefore, the victory of 
Salamanca was pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished from all the former achievc- 
meiits of the British arms in Spain ; 
even the most obstinate of the unbelie¬ 
vers began to shew some symptoms of 
amendment, and to doubt the soubd- 
nesa of their views ; while those who 
had from the beginning taken the 
more generous and high-minded side 
in thit great cause, were filled with 
hope and joy. 

JLord Wellington having left a force 
under General Paget to watch the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy, advanced with the 
main body of his army to the Spanish 
capital. Joseph Buonaparte had un¬ 
der his command 20,000 men ; but 
on the approach of the British, he 
hastily evacuated Madrid, and retreat¬ 
ed to Almanza on the frontiers of 
Murcia and Valencia ; a position from 
which lie could coinnuiiiicate either 
with Suult or with Suciiet. On the 
12th August, the allied army entered 
the capital ; the Rcllro garrisoned by 
].500 men immediately surrendered ; 
while Guadalaxara was at the same 
time taken by the Empicenado. In¬ 
telligence was* also received that an 
army of about 10,000 men, consisting 
of British and Neapolitan troops from 
Sicily, with sonic Spaniards fromMa- 
joi-ca, the whole commanded by a 
British oflicer, havl fcached Alicant; 
so that every thing seemed to promise 
a vigorous prosecution of hostilities, 
and a glorious termination of the cam¬ 
paign. 

The Earl of Wellington naturally 
believed that the Spanianis would 
have availed themselves of this projuti- 
ous oppertnuity to rescue their country 
from a foreign yoke. Their hrst ef¬ 


forts had been nobly seconded by ck'e 
generosity of the British nation ; qfid 
puny as alltheim'subsequenjt exertions 
had been, tht ardour of their allies 
had never abatqd. Great allowance 
was made for the unhappy cond'tion 
of Sj^Miii at the moment when her in- 
dcp^idence was assailed by the most 
treachcrous^of enemies ; and England, 
while she generously lent her aid to 
the almost despairing Spaniards, gave 
them credit for virtues which tliey 
have never discovered. It was sup¬ 
posed that the ardent love of inde¬ 
pendence, which was said to charac- 
terijC the Spanish nation, and thc-un- 
cxtinguishable hatred which they en¬ 
tertained towaids the intruders, would 
have rai'cd them to deeds worthy of 
a great people ; but these most rea¬ 
sonable hopes were greatly disap¬ 
pointed. If tha Spaniards lov>;d the 
independence of their country much, 
they loved their own ease still more ; 
if they hated the French, they had no 
othei way of shewing their hatred, but 
in an irregular and petty warfare, 
which wa*- marked, indeed, with a fe- 
rcicity jnstihable only against their 
present enemies. The moment had 
at length ai rived, however, when, if 
there existed a single spark of genuine 
patriotism in Spain, it should have 
been struck out ; and when by. one 
grand and umniiinous effort the whole 
Spanish nation might have been ex¬ 
pected once for all to have* aveng'_d 
themselves on their oppressors. The 
joy hich the peojile discovered when 
the Biitish army entered.Madrid, is 
tlius described by J_.ord Wellington, 
on whose sober account even the mostf 
suspicious will rely. “ It is impossi¬ 
ble,” s;.ys his lordship, “ to describe 
the joy'manifested by the inhabitants 
of Maiii'id upon our arrival; and I 
hope that the prevalence of the same 
sentime nts of detestation of the French 
yoke, 1 lid (S a strong desire to secure 
the iii^iependence df tiiejr country, 
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wliich first induced them to set the 
ex^ple of resfstanqg to the usurper, 
will induce them to exertions in 
the cause of their counh«)r» which will 
be more efficacious than those formerly 
made.’’ Had the Spaniards acted 
thus, the inde pendence of their coun¬ 
try might have been established i^thc 
dbiirse even of this single, campaign, 
^hich had already become so glorious ; 
the British armies might have won 
elsewhere those laurels which they 
ivere still destined to gatlier in Spain ; 
;hc Jufferings of humanity might have 
j|een abridged, and the destinies of the 
w^W -more easily fixed and secured. 
It will be a painful task to record, 
how far the Spanish nation was from 
fulfilling these expectations. 

Doubts have been entertained by 
some persons, whether the plan formed 
by Lot-d Wellington at this great con¬ 
juncture, was quite conformable to the 
wisdom which generally marked his 
operations. It has been said, that it 
should have been the great object of 
the British general to have united the 
whole of .the allied«forces in the pe¬ 
ninsula, and completed the sepaiatiyn 
of the different corps of the enemy ; 
that, with, this viewj^eaving a body 
of troops to prevent the passage of the 
Douro, he should have marched direct¬ 
ly upon Alicant, threatened the armies 
of Suchet and Joseph j^uonaparte, pre¬ 
rented their junction w'ith Soult, and 
^•tablished bis own communications 
Krith General Maitland ; that thus uni¬ 
ted thd allied army would have had no 
difficiilcy iy accomplishing any object 
to which it might have been directed ; 
while the enemy’s forces, so widely 
•eparated, must have been iocapable 
of attempting any operation of im¬ 
portance. 'The capital after this 
iiight easily have been preseryed ; and 
:he unexpected disasters wliich follow- 
;d might have been avoided. iThat it 
not easy to discover the reasons 
which induced tl^e British coij imander 
VOL. V. TART I. 
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to attach so much impoitance to the 
possession of Burgos ; that this single 
fortress could never have enabled uie 
beaten enemy to keep the field; nor 
could it, even in the most unfavourable 
event for the British army, have pre¬ 
sented any serious obstacle to a retreat. 
Tliat, ill point of fact, the plan pur¬ 
sued by Lord Wellington was at¬ 
tended with this consequence,—that 
Soult, Suchet, and Joseph Buona¬ 
parte were enabled to unite their ar- 
mi*, and with the remains of Mar- 
mont’s fofee, to comp.*l the British, 
whom they far outnumbered, to re¬ 
tire.—-Such are the opinions which 
have been professe l by some j*idges 
not wholly incompetent; but there 
arc others who have taken a different 
and apparently a juster view of the 
conduct of the British commander. 

It was expected that the strong ex¬ 
pedition under General.Maitland, by 
uniting with the Spanish troops in 
that quarter, would have been able to 
co-operate in another and a more be¬ 
neficial way with the grand hrmy. 
The presence of so strong an army in 
that part of Spain, it was supposed, 
would have operated as a check upon 
Soult and Suchet, and prevented them 
from attempting any thing, while 
Lord Wellington was completing Itis 
plan of operations in the north ; but 
these well-founded expectations were 
entirely disappointed by a series of 
accid'tmts, which could not have en¬ 
tered into the contemplation of the 
British chief The expedition un¬ 
der General Maitland was inadequate 
to any active apenations without the 
aid of the Spaniards; and it unfortu¬ 
nately happened, that, Just about the 
time when the expedition was disem¬ 
barked at Alicant, the Spaniards com- 
pian^d by General O’Donnell were 
derflRed by the French under Harispe, 
and the plan of the campaign was fhus 
in a great measure deranged. General 
Maitland was unavoidably cooped up 
-x 
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in'Alicant by the very superior foeee 
which was brought against him $ and 
Lord Wellington, whose plans had 
been formed on the supposition that 
he would be actively supported by the 
combined Engli h and Spanish armies 
in the east, was totally abandoned by 
them, and exposed to the concentrated 
attack of all the enemy’s forces. The 
fate of this expedition to Alicant was 
such as to excite against the Spaniards, 
whose obstinacy occasioned its entire 
failure, the ridicule and indignation of 
the British army. It could not be im¬ 
puted as a fault to Lord Wellington, 
therefore, that he did not discontinue 
his operations in the north to proceed 
upon Alicant; but it was the fault or 
misfortune of those to whom that ex¬ 
pedition was entrusted, and by whom 
he ought to have been supported, that 
his operations were not attended with 
all those great consequences to which 
they promised at one time to have 
led. 

The restoration of Madrid to the 
Spaniards was not the only immediate 
consequence of the victory of Salaman¬ 
ca ; the raising of the siege of Cadiz 
was another vmich might at that time 
have been turned to very great advan¬ 
tage by the Sp niards. The command 
of the French armies in the south of 
Spain had been entrusted to Marshal 
Soult, who enjoyed the highest repu¬ 
tation of all the French general^ and 
aeemed to merit the confidence of his 
government not less by his zeal than 
by his ability. He was obstinately 
bent on retaining^ his hold over the 
southern provinces, and had determi¬ 
ned never to evacuate them but in the 
last extremity. The victory of Sala¬ 
manca, however, made a wonderful im¬ 
pression on his mind} and the fears 
which he began to entertain f<|;,iii^ 
own safety prevailed over all. other 
considerations. 'He had long main¬ 
tained his position at Seville, upon 
which the safety of the troops enga. 


ed in the siege of Cadiz manife^y 
epended. Bi^General Hill with a 
large British jfOTce was now upon the 
confines of £stremadura ; a Spanish 
army was on the Niebla, and Ballastc- 
ros, who had hitherto discovered much 
acti'^ty and patriotism, was stationed 
on^he Ronda! Soult perceived the 
dangers to'which he was exposed ;‘he 
saw that if he were unable to maintaiti 
his communication with the besieging 
force, that force must be withdrawn ^ 
altogether ; and he accordingly came 
to the determination of retreating. 
The harangues which he addre8Sf.d t-j 
his soldiers before he had recourse to 
this painful alternative, were ‘distin¬ 
guished by a circumstance which may 
well be considered as singular in French 
accounts of military operations, and 
could no where appear more extraor¬ 
dinary than in an oration of Marshal 
Soult—a confession that “'misfortunes 
had befallen the imperial eagle,” arid 
that it would require all the efforts of 
his army to repair these disasters. He 
immediately began to evacuate Anda¬ 
lusia } and on tKe 24<th of August, 
tlfe siege of Cadiz was raised. 

What then n^as tlie actual condition 
of Spain at this auspicious moment ? 
Gallicia, Leon, and the Asturias were 
entirely freed from the presence of the 
enemy, while Madrid, the greater part 
of New Castile and La Mancha, had 
been by one great blow recovered to 
the Spaniards. The French In Biscay 
wece concentrating to evacuate that ^ 
province also, and to join the wrecl^ 
of Marmont’s army—the siege of Ca¬ 
diz had been raised, and Soult was pre-^ 
paring to evacuate Andalusia. Arra- 
^on was partly in possession of the 
Spaniards, and partly in, that of the 
enemy—^in Catalonia a spirited resist¬ 
ance wal maiiitaine*d, which rendered 
the enemy’s hold of.^he province very 
precariqas } and in Navarre, the par- 
tizan Qot tmly operated with 

great efect against tne enemy by cut- 
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tjhg off his 'Itraggling parties and in¬ 
tercepting his supplies, but had fre¬ 
quently peftetrated in\ France, where 
he spread terror and devastation, and 
took an imperfect reVenge for the suf¬ 
ferings of his country. In Murcia 
and Valencia, where Suchet cpn^and- 
and where, from the beginnill{g he 
ha*d been but inadequately opposed by 
<he undisciplined armies of Spain, the 
enemy maintained a doubtful domini¬ 
on ; but from these psovinccs also it 
was to be expected that the French 
would soon be driven by the allied 
iojvces which were collecting against 
them. 

The enemy, on the other hand, still 
possessed a very formidable army in 
the peninsula. The whole forces un¬ 
der Clause!, ( who had succeeded Mar- 
montj Suchet, Souk, and Joseph Buo¬ 
naparte, amounted ^o 150,(XX) men ; 
and as the misfortunes of the French 
had hitherto arisen in great part from 
their separate and disjointed plans of 
operations, they determined to profit 
by experience, and, if possible, to avoid 
so great an error* in future. Their 
plan was, that the remainder of Mar- 
mont’s army, reinforced by the troops 
from Biscay, slrOtllT^move in the di¬ 
rection of Burgos, and watch the 
British troops destined for the. siege 
of‘that place, while Soult with Jo¬ 
seph Buonaparte and Suchet should 
advance upon Madrid, and compel the 
IBritish* to evacuate *it. They hoped 
that .Lord Wellington would thus 
be placed in critiem circumstances— 
that thc*enemy*s approach to Ma¬ 
drid and to Burgos at the same time 
wGLuld ultimately force him either to 
fight on disadvantageous terms} or to 
retreat. To execute this xxtensive 
plan, theyliesitated not to make any 
sacrifices, and considered evVn ^he eva- • 
cuation of the north and south of Spain 
as of comparatively trifling iimortance. 

A very unfortunate comb|nation of 
circumstances, Vhich happe ed at this 


peifiod, gave the Frenchman advantage 
which they little expected. The ab¬ 
sence of Lord Wellington at Madrid 
was in some measure favourable to their 
views, for it afforded them an oppor¬ 
tunity of rallying, and, with the aid of 
the reinforcements which they received, 
of attempting once more to act upon 
the offensive. They sent strong de¬ 
tachments along the Douro—they rai¬ 
sed the sieges of Toro and Zamora, 
and were enabled to withdraw the gar¬ 
risons established in these forts. They 
hoped to be successful in saving As- 
torga, which was besieged by the Bri¬ 
tish troops: but in this instance they 
found themselves anticipated by the 
superior activity of the assailants, to 
whom the fortress had surrendered. 
The army which endeavoured to re¬ 
lieve this place returned to Valladolid, 
but was speedily compelled to retreat 
before Lord Wellington, who had by • 
this time retired from Madrid. So 
great was the panic with which they 
were seized on the approach.of the 
British, that they not only abandoned 
Valladolid, but left Burgos wholly 
defenceless, and retreated towards the 
Ebro. 

Burgos had at one.time been consi¬ 
dered by the Spaniards as among the 
most important of their strong-holds; 
but this opinion was formed at a pe¬ 
riod when the artifices of modern war¬ 
fare were almost wholly unknown. 
The characteristic indolence of the 
Spaniard^ had suffered it to fall into 
such decay, and the defence of'it Wat 
upon the whole so feeble, that the in¬ 
vader in his ^rodress through Spain 
found but little difficulty in reducing 
it. The French, however, employed 
theqiselves with their usual diligence 
and skill in improving the fortifica- 
dmn { they made Burgos the centre 
o^heir operations in the noi;^h of 
SpaiC and zealously employed them- 
s^es for two years in rendering it one 
of the strongest places in the peninsula. 
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The British general vras severely- 
censured for wasting so much valua¬ 
ble time at Madrid, and neglecting 
to^followr up his successes; but a sa- 
tisfactory explanation may easily be 
given of his conduct on this occa¬ 
sion. He considered himself with 
great justice as the ally only of the Spa- 
iiish^aation ; he did not imagine that 
it was his duty to light their battles 
without support; he expected the ac¬ 
tive co-operation of the Spaniards 
themselves in vindicating their indepen¬ 
dence; and upon reaching their capital, 
lie was naturally desirous of bringing 
tiieir principles and feelings to some 
test. He despised the feeble system of 
government to which the destinies of 
Spain were committed; and he was 
anxious to countenance and promote 
some great political changes. He was 
nut less a politician than a soldier; 
lie knew well, that by such military 
exertions as Spain was able to make 
in her degraded condition, sb^ could 
never resist with effect the force op¬ 
posed to her; and he was anxious, 
therefore, to infuse into the Spaniards 
those noble and generous sentiments 
which were necessary to their situa¬ 
tion. It was his great object, there¬ 
fore, on entering the Spanish capital, 
to revive and elevate the people-—to 
inspire them with true patriotism, and 
to excite in them a feeling of heroic 
perseverance, which, under any change 
of circumstances, must have rend(;red 
them invincible. Such was the grand 
object of his stay at Madrid; and if 
he failed in his purpose, the fault lay 
w'ith the Spaniardsf and not with him, 
who had delivered them from uppres- 
sion, and who, if the destinies of Spain 
had been committed to his care, would 
have elevated a race of men, whom an 
odious tyranay had so long deba^d. 
The French armies retired on«ki34 
approach of Lord Wellington *tib the 
siege of Burgos. The city presetted 
ao serious obstacle to the besiegem ; 


it was on the castle whii^l commanded 
the neighbourin^roads, and on ^he 
hill of St Michi^s, that the French 
had exhausted^ll the efforts of their 
skill. Lord Wellington had obvious 
reasons for pushing the siege with vi¬ 
gour/ and he therefore ordered the 
outv^rk upon«the hiU to be imme- 
diarely stormed. This service was 
performed during the night, with the 
same success which had marked all 
the other operations of the army ; but 
so thick was tke darkness, that some 
mistakes were committed by the as¬ 
sailants, in consequence of which their 
loss was more than usually set^cre,' 
amounting to 300 men killed, and 
wounded. The French stationed in the 
works were 500 in number, only 63 
of whom were made prisoners, the re¬ 
mainder having perished in the fury of 
the assault. Thi* possession of' these 
heights enabled’ the British to take a 
more accurate survey of the strength 
of the castle; and they soon perceived 
that they would have a formidable re¬ 
sistance to encounter. It may be 
presumed, however, that their energy 
and perseverance would have triumph¬ 
ed over all resistance, but for a scries 
of untoward ev£hiK:, which for a season 
interrupted their career of glory.” 

The rapidity of Lord Wellington's 
advance had prevented lum from 
bringing up his heavy artillery, with¬ 
out which nothing but the imperious 
necessity which he'felt at this time fot 
the most vigorous operations, ‘could 
have justified him in attemptiilg to 
take the castle of Burgos.,^ He was '* 
thus compelled to abandon the ordinary 
method of attack, for want of a pro- » 
per artillery train, and to resort to the 
slower and more uncertain process of 
sapping the works.—The defence was 
coudnete^ with great skill and resolu¬ 
tion by the garrison ; the governor 
had instructions to hold out to the 
last extremity.. So soon .as the Bri¬ 
tish had ^*ot possession{of St Michael’s 
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hilt, they crqsted a battery) wAich 
commanded the outer line of the 
worl»)' connecting theVortress upth 
the^ town. This line waa escaladed 
at two points by a Eriti 9 h and P6rtu- 
gueze detachment; the PortuguezC) 
however, failed in their attempt, %nd 
thp British had advanced so far, tF^t 
it vifas not without some •difficulty 
they were drawn off. The French 
aftet; this did not remain altogether 
n the defensive; they made succes- 
kvely two sorties against the works of 
Ae besiegers, which, however, were 
attended with very important con¬ 
sequences. The loss of Major Collier, 
the field officer, in the trenches, who 
fell while rallying the troops during 
the second of these sorties, was deeply 
regretted by Lord Wellington and the 
whole army. 

The ^besiegers, in 3J)ite of all the 
efforts of the garrison, still continued 
to make rapid progress; they esta* 
blished themselves within 100 yards 
of the enemy’s interior line; they ef¬ 
fected a breach in another part of the 
same line ;• accomplished a lodgement, 
and earned on their mines under 
ground with the utmost celerity. On 
the 11th of OctoberrS ^nine was suc¬ 
cessfully sprung ; the breaches were 
instantly stormed, and the lines esca¬ 
laded, and part of the British troops 
actually entered the works ; but the 
fire'from the garrison was^ heav^, 
thft they •were unable to lAfttain them¬ 
selves, anH*retired after suffering some 
l^ss. The recolleetion,'however, of 
what had b%en done at Ciudad Rod- 
kigo and Badajoz ; the astonishing 
progress which had already been made 
even biefore Burgos, and the universal 
confidmsce reposed in the intrepidity 
of the troops'and the fortunes of their 
commander, filled the British nation 
with the n;o8t sanguine hopes that 
tills place was destined very ®on to 
follow the fall of the olh-jr jtroFg- 


hold|, which had alf^ady b(Mn wrested 
from the enemy.'—But a series of ac¬ 
cidents occurred, to prevent the ful¬ 
filment of these expectations. •• 
The defeat of the Spaniards under 
O’Donnell, and the consequent inac¬ 
tivity of the expedition which . had 
been sent to Ahcant, have already 
been mentioned, and these unfortunate 
circumstances were of themselves suf¬ 
ficient to- have deranged the whole 
plan of the campaign. But other mis¬ 
fortunes, nqjther less serious nor unex¬ 
pected, happened about this time to 
embarrass the British general, and to 
deiprive him of all chance of reaping the 
full advantages of his lateacbievemlnts. 
When Lord Wellington advanced to 
the north, he expected to have received 
the support oftne Gallician army; an 
army which was said to consist of 
30,000 disciplined troops, in the high¬ 
est state of order and equipment, and 
compianded by officers of talent and 
exjperience. These magnificent pro¬ 
mises, however, were sadly belied l>y 
tlie result; and Lord Wellington had 
the mortification to find, 4hat this 
Spanish army consisted of 10,000 in¬ 
stead of .30,000 men, without disci-' 
pline, without equipments of any kind, 
and commanded by men who had yet 
to learn the rudiments of their pro¬ 
fession. Sevei*c, indeed, must this dis¬ 
appointment have been to the British 
chief, and disgraceful to the Spaniards 
were fhe misrepresentations by which 
tliey had deceived their generous allies. 
Deeper mortifications, however, yet 
awaited Lord Wellington; and the 
Spaniards were, hi rtie person of one 
of their must popular leaders, to give 
a striking example of that melancholy 
infatuation which so long retarded the 
deliverance of their country. 

• Geaeral Ballasteros, one of the most 
sill^ffifu^f the Spanish chteftajps, 
commdfa^ an army of his country¬ 
men |fthe south, where he had already 
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signalized himself by gallantry rather 
than by skill; by perseverance *and 
devotion, rather than by any systema- 
tj,<; exertions, viduch alone can lead to 
great conseq^uences. He had at first 
been a chiei of Guerillas, and want¬ 
ed not the qualities which fitted him 
for such a station. The character of 
his mind, origin^ly harrow and .vul¬ 
gar, seems to have been confirmed by 
the habits of the predatory warfare in 
which he was engaged; and although 
he had often been successful in detach¬ 
ed enterprises against the enemy, where 
an irregulir valour alone was required, 
yet had he made but little progress 
towards the liberation of his country. 
In his conduct as commander of the 
army before Gibraltar he had given 
no indication of the higher quuities 
which are required in the chief of a 
large army; and although, when Soult 
retr ated towai^ds the Valencian fron¬ 
tier, the Spaniards under Ballaste- 
ros had at first followed him with 
seeming activity, and had ev^n gained 
some advantages over his rear-guard, 
yet he no sooner entered Granada 
than they resigned themselves to ut¬ 
ter inactivity. Ballasteros was at this 
time meditating the ambitious pro¬ 
ject of seizing on the chief command 
of the Spanish armies, which the cortes 
had so wisely conferred on Lord Wel¬ 
lington and, wholly absorbed by this 
idle dream, he forgot the duty which 
he owed to his country. He vifas or¬ 
dered by Lord Wellington to advance, 
*and fall upon the flanks of the French 
army; but he answered these com¬ 
mands by an appeal to the Spanish 
army and nation against the cortes, to 
whose voice the British, general owed 
his elevation to the chief command. He * 
developed all his ambition and imbe- 
- cillity; he assumed a peevish a;^ in-t 
solent tone towards his superior^iSnu 
his appeal was heard with the b^differ¬ 
ence which it merited. Neitbe^ the 


nation nor the army sympathized with 
his follies, and he was without oppo¬ 
sition superse^d, arrested, and eailed 
to d'puta. , 

That the fata of Ballasteros excited 
little compassion is not wonderful; 
for Although he was indisputably a 
br%f;e man, yet was his ambition of a 
very selfis^ and unreasonable charac¬ 
ter. The feeling of rivalry which l^e 
seems to have entertained toward Lord 
Wellington was at once ridiculous, 
and ungenerous ; it was ridiculous ; 
because of the great distance bevwixt 
them, and ungenerous, on account q£ 
the numerous services which tha**Bri¬ 
tish general had already rendered to 
Spain. The pride of the Spaniards 
might well be mortified, indeed, when 
the decision of the cortes announced 
to the world, that none of them were 
qualified to leai the armies ib 
tle, or to take a conspicuous part in 
the liberation of their common coun¬ 
try ; but this feeling of mortincatiou 
would have infused into more gene¬ 
rous and elevated minds, nothing but 
greater zeal to Require the quuifica- 
tipns by which this icproach might 
have been removed, and ought never to 
have genes atet^'hivenvious malice by 
which Ballasteros must have b^vU in¬ 
fluenced. But even if his personal os- 
national pride could have palliated his 
refusal to obey the chief, whom the 
government of his country 4iad placed' 
ovi^ him, such an excuse certainly cut 
never, be offered for his inactitity, at a 
moment wheir the fate of Spain'was to 
be decided. If he.did not obey Lord 
Wellington, 7 -rif he hesitated M to the, 
prudence of his measures, or QU<e8tion-r 
ed his authority, he oughtat w eteuts 
to have servra his cooiDtry, Uj the 
most vigorous direction of the resour¬ 
ces entr^sted to towardsi the de- 
structiop of the en^my. 'Those who 
recollec}', that a considerable Spanish 
army vvps ^t this critical seaspn ren- 
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dered useless, by the peevish' ob- approached Valladddd, and a sharp 
stinate folly^ of a Spanish general; awr occurred at Torquenada, which 
thd( the plans of the campaign .were ended in the repulde of the enemy. 

’ thus deranged by hft frowa^ess; It would be difficult to describe the 
that time was afforded-!o the |wnch feelingsofthe British peo^e when d%y 
to rally, and come down on the allies were first informed of these events— 
in numbers, which rendered success when they learned that the Spanish 
for the present wholly unattai\abie, capital was again in possession of the 
wijl think, perhaps, that the pmissh- enemy, and that the siege of Burgos 
ment of Ballasteros did ilbt equal his had been raised by an army which had 
bffence; and how much soever they so lately been broken and dispersed by 
may commiserate his folly, they can- the besiegers. The most violent iiidig- 
not surely regret his fat%. nation was expressed; reproaches were 

]^' consequence of these untoward cast on the ministry, and even upon 
accidents, the inaction of the Anglo- X^ord Wellington himself. A few 
NC-wilian expedition, the inefficiency of profligate persons treated with derision* 
• the'Spanish army of Gallicia, and the all the hopes which had been^raised 
insanity of General Ballasteros, Lord as to the ultimate issue of the contest, 
Wellington found his situation very while good men of all parties felt the 
different from what he had been deepest regret at the unexpected turn- 
led to expect. The French army which affairs had taken, and which 
ofrkPpriugal, greatlj reinforced, was threatened to deprive the allies of the 
advancing under Souham, who, had fruits of so many great achievements, 
now taken the command, with the The ipinisters were loudly censured 
view of cither raising the siege of for ** starving the war in Spain,’* (to 
Surgos, or forcing the British to fight u^e the.very classical form of expres- 
at disadvantage. Oh the 1.5th of Oc- sion which was current at thisatime,) 
tobeV they attacked the British out- for sending out reinforcements in num- 
posts, but were repulsed with great bers so small, and at seasons so unsuit- 
spirit ; and on the 19th, their wliblc able, that they were of no real service 
force had approached* the vicinity of to the cause of Spain. It was forgot- 
Bujgps. The rilbvements of Souham ten tliat England was not the princi- 
and Soult were nearly simultaneous, pal in the Spanish war, and that her 
and formed part of' the same- plan whole resources could not, with any 
which the latter general had adopted regard to prudence, have been hastily 
fqr recovering Madrid. On the 21 st, directed to this object alone. Those 
Lord Wellington received information whe^ disliked Lord Wellington, be- 
^at t1)p whole French forces under cause his victories had thwarted their 
Soult, ^uehet, and Joseph Buona- narrow views, cast many reflections on 
parte, amounting to .70,000 men, his rashness in advancing so far into 
were fasf^pproaching the passes, and Spain, without^providing fur the secu- 
, threatened General HUl, who had no rity of his previous acquisitions, and 
adequate force to oppose to them, the safety of his retreat; they predict- 
This intelligence determined Lord ed the most disastrous consequences 
Wellington to raise the siege of Bur- to the Spanish cause from the dcjec- 
gos, and to march to the support of ition into which the minds of tlie pco- 
the allied army in Madrid; Ind he ac- be suddenly precipitated 

cordingly retired towards the Douro, 'fromJ^t height of confidence to which 
closely followed by the French under thc^ad been raised, and they pro- 
Souham. On the 23d, tne British p^ied the ruin of the army from a 
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ret/eat, which is always so repugnant 
to the feelings of British soldiers, and 
60 destructive of their discipline. They 
forgot the unexpected disappointments 
which Lord Wellington had suffered, 
and described that conduct as the off- 
spring of a wild temerity, which in 
other circumstances would have been 
applauded as a master^piece of wise 
and prudent daring.—Lord Wellington 
was also censured for remaining iiiac* 
tive at Madrid by those who thought 
not of the fatigues which the ar/hy 
had already undergone, or neces¬ 
sity of ascertaining the real extent of 
*thc co-operation which was to be re* 
ceivedvfrom the Spaniards, before the 
ulterior moviments were determined 
upon. He was charged also with ha¬ 
ving undertaken tlie siege of Burgos, 
wiieii his means were wholly inadequate 
to such an enterprise, and with trust¬ 
ing too much to the bravery of his 
troops, at the hazard of sacrificing 
many valuable lives. Yet was it ma¬ 
nifest to any person capable of a mo¬ 
ment's reflection, that without the re- 
jduction of this fortress, nothing far¬ 
ther could have been done in the cam¬ 
paign ; that the ultimate success of 
the siege would have been assured, if 
circumsta’pces, beyond the control of 
the Biitibh general, had proved fa¬ 
vourable ; and that, as in the cases of 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, an im¬ 
mediate sacrifice of the soldiers to a 
certain extent, becomes, in truth, a 
sacrifice to humanity, and saves the 
lives of thousands who must perish in 
the course of protracted operations. 
It may seem unfeelmg cn military men 
thus to maV the lives of their fellow 
creatures an affair of dry calculation.: 
it must be remembered, however, that 
war cannot be conducted at all with¬ 
out such sacrifices, and that whfin a» 
government, and people resolv^n W E ' 
tilitics, the military leader to^hom 
they entrust the execution of V^ir 
counsels, cannot be charged with\i< 


diffei^mce to human sufFcfing when he 
uses .'his best efforts to-^ecute tijeir 
desijjhis. It for such reasons that 
Lor^Wcllington carried Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo am Badajoz by storm ; and, influ¬ 
enced by the same motives, he com- 
mencftH the siege of Burgos, and would 
liav^rought it to a conclusion no less 
fortunate, bad he not been called by 
other events to change for a scasoiv 
the whole plan of his operations. 

TheBritish ^rmy, threatened as it now 
was by the united forces of the enemy, 
began its retreat. Lord Wellington 
knew well what a scene an array pie-, 
aents on such an occasioQ, and‘hfi\v 
much the talents of a consummate 
officer are required to raaint..in disci- 
pljtic- and subordination. Arduous and 
delicate in the highest degree, there¬ 
fore, was the task which he had to 
perform ; and notliing could hav*?; ani¬ 
mated him in the execution of it but 
the hope that he might again be able 
to turn upon the enemy, and, prof]tii>g 
by their errors, give full scope to the 
bravery of his soldiers. The late Sir 
John Moore, whojiad experienced all 
the difliculties of a situation similar in 
som-^ respects to that in which Lord 
Wellingion waS*%i^:-placed, had re¬ 
marked of his army, that he htfd'no- 
thing to say in its praise, unless when 
a chance of meeting, the enemy pre¬ 
sented itself} and the great secret, 
therefore, in conducting the retreat, 
was to profit by such chances as mighu 
occur, and to encourage in thtl minds 
of the soldiers the hdpe that they were 
retiring only to fight at greater ad¬ 
vantage. During the whole retreat, 
the Britisli army displayed, under its 
illustrious leader, its wonted steadiness 
and bravery; and, although closely 
pressed at different points4>y very su¬ 
perior umbers, retired in Uie Wet 
■order. On one occasipn,'indeed, the 
French overtook a part of the retreat¬ 
ing army/with so very superior a force, 
that the/- compelled it to change its 
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route, whii^ was accomplished with¬ 
out loss orironfusion.—On the ^7th of 
October the allies were posted ^n the 
left of the Pisuerga. • The french 
crossed the river 6n the Sa|)e day, 
and formed on the heights ^posite 
to the Btitish position. Th> next 
^ day the enemy attempted to gafii pos¬ 
session of the bridges, and came down 
• in such force that it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient to blow up one of them ; to 
abandon the Pisuerga. and cross the 
Douro,—a movement which was effect¬ 
ed* without loss—The French, how¬ 
ever, still continued to press hard on 
tho retreating army ; they dislodged a 
German regiment which was posted 
on the ruins of the bridge of Torde- 
sillas, and advanced with their whole 
force upon the city. No time was to 
lost; and it became necessary that 
Loi'd Wellington sfibuld either secure 
for himself a position, in which he 
could give battle to the enemy, or 
hasten his retreat. He of course pre¬ 
ferred the first of -these alternatives, 
and resolved to occupy some heights 
between R'ueda aad 'i'ordesillas, op¬ 
posite the ruins of the bridgfe. While 
these- movements were executed by 
that part of tb» \uiny under the im- 
mdOfkte command of their great lead¬ 
er, orders were di^atched to General 
Hill to break up from his position on 
the Jacuma, and to reach the Aduga 
By the 3ti or dflh of November. Th^se 
t)rder8*were ^trictly obeyed, and by 
the StfDf that month the whole Bri¬ 
tish array was once more united.—rThe 
French lender Soult and Souham had 
also* an opportunity of joining. Sonlt 
had dready abandoned Madrid with a 
determination to employ the whole 
f'rench forces in driving the British 
back to Portugal. The enemy en¬ 
deavoured to turn the flanl " ‘ 
tiring army ; their main b^dy advatls^ 
ced to Toro abd Zamora to threaten 
its left, and Soult inarched on Avila, 
in liopes of turning the right. Lord 


32D 

Wellington immediately put his whole 
forces in motion, and retired on Sa¬ 
lamanca, where he hope^ to be able 
to establish himself, and to maintain 
the heights of St Chrystoval in front 
of the city. But the united forces of 
the enemy ivere too numerous and 
powerful, and he was obliged to eva- 
coate this city, and continue his retreat. 

As he did not, however, despair of 
finding a favourable opportunity for 
bringing the French to action, he care¬ 
fully w|tched all their movements. 
They had taken post at Alba ; and Ke 
believed for a moment that here he 
should at last be enabled to inflict that 
chastisement which he had lo long 
meditated. He reconnoitred their po¬ 
sition with great care, but he found it 
so strong both by nature and art, that 
it would have indicated the greatest 
temerity to attack it. The French, in. 
the meantime, had moved their cavalry 
forward in such a direction as to 
threaten the British communications 
with the fortress of Ciudad iV>drigo. 
Lord Wellington, however, discon¬ 
certed their plans, and effected his own 
retreat without material loss. If wc ex¬ 
cept one singular casualty which hap¬ 
pened about this period. ^ Edward 
Paget, a brave and able offiier, com¬ 
manded the centre columns dunng the 
movement jvhich has just been descri¬ 
bed ; the roads had become so bad by 
the heavy and incessant rains, that 
an intervu occurred betwixt the fifth 
and seventh divisions of infantry, and 
Sir Edward rode alone to the rear to 
discover the cause why the latter divi¬ 
sion had not dbmfi up. He missed his 
way, and fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The accident w.is somewhat 
singular, but was of no other import¬ 
ance than as it deprived the service for 
a tkne of the aid of a distinguished 
vS^ei^nd gave the French an qppor- 
tuni^of boasting that they had made 
''pjironer a British oflicer of such rank 
aid ctfnsequence.o-The allies, in the 
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meantime, continued their retreat with quartej«. The whole allied force, 
scarcely any other inconvenience tham therefore, which could be lyndered ef- 
what was experienced from the badness fectiv^ did not at the pcn>}d of this 
of the roads, till they reached the For- retreattexceed 52^000, exclusive of the 
tngueze frontier, where they were dis- reinfortement lattprly sent out, and 
tributed in extensive cantonments; and the AR'ant expedition, so that the 
as the season of the year no longer ad- means Xt Lord Wellington’s disposal, 
mitted of military movements, the con* although undoubtedly sufi^ient for the 
querors of Salamanca were allowed to greatrobjccts in view, had the Spaniards 
enjoy the repose necessary to prepare done their duty to their country, were 
them for the toils of another cam* still very limited.—Let us now eq- 
paign, which was to be scarcely more quire what the French had to oppose 
glorious, but far more decisive. • to this force, According to the state- 
This memorable retreat, vidiich dis- ments which were given by themselves, 
appointed so much the hopes and ex- They had, first of all, very ponsi- 
pectations of the British nation, was derable detachments under Caffarelli^ 
distingitished by circumstances pecu- Decaen, and others, who were occu- 
liarly honourable to. the British arms, pied with the irregular warfare main- 
The first circumstance of this kind tained by the Spaniards in Navarre, 
which demands attention, is the com- Arragon, Biscay, and Catalonia; but 
parativc numbers of the forces on as these troops were not at present 
each side;, and it is fortunate, that, employed against^eregulararmifS'^r 
in this instance, we have the means the allies, we shall leave them wholly 
of ascertaining the strength of the al- ^ut of account. But the French forces 
lies and of the enemy with more than opposed to the armies under Lord 
ordinary precision. The whole of the Wellington were numerous and well 
allied fOrces in the peninsula, British, appointed ; and nothing can tend more 
Portugueze, and Germans, did not to illustrate the talents of this great 
exceed in number 66,000 men, who officer than a faithful display' of the 
were thus distributed Lord Wei- nun^ers ot the hosts which, with the 
lington and General Hill had under comparatively sm^JI Jorce above de- 
thiem 31,0i0 British and Germans, of scribed, he contriveTto set at defijure. 
whom 27,000 were infantry and 4000 Soult alone, who had now assumed the 
cavalry ; and, in addition to these, they chief command of the armies of Sou- 
had 21,000 Portugueze, who had be- ham and Joseph Buonaparte, had lin- 
come,underBriti^officers,nearlyequal der him no less than 75,000.infantry 
to the troops by whose side they had so and* 12,000 cavalry, making in all a, 
often fought. The expedition which force of 87,000 men, that is^*almost 
had been sent to Alicant consisted of double the numbers of his antagonist, 
a considerable body of British and Si- In addition to these, Suchet still had 
cilibns; a Spanish apmy of 12,000 or in the east of Spain about 20,000 in- 
15,000 was expected to join it, but fantry and 5000 cavalry, thus raising 
had been dispersed by the enemy be- the whole disposable French force em-■ 
fore the junction became practicable, ployed in the peninsula against 
At the close of the campaign, how- British armies alone, to 11^,000 men, 
ever, 8000 British troops were on ^well equipped and in ^he highest state 
their way to join the grand ari|^: y^- co fKhsaj^me. In the number of his 
the falc of Spain, for the'pres«lk^ear cavalry iiw particular, the enemy was 
at least, had been decided befo^|it very superior; but in its quality it 
was possible for them to reach he^- could bear no sort of comparison 
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vrith the |BritMh. In artill^, the 
French were very powerful! Soult 
alone cabled witnjiim abojut 200 
pieces of cannon; an(} in thi^manner 
* had grreatly the advantage xm bis an> 
tagonist in the strength of ole mighty 
arm, of whic^ the EngUsh hl^e never 
perhaps sufficiently availed themselves. 

In another circumstance, and that 
not the least material to the efficiency 
of an army, the French, from a poli¬ 
cy not very honourable, had many ad¬ 
vantages,—we allude at present to the 
ctimmissariat. It is remarkable, that 
although the British entered Spain for 
life avowed purpose of saving it from 
the most cruel of all tyrannies, and al¬ 
though they had performed the most 
signal exploits to secure this great ob¬ 
ject, their armies never were so well 
mipplicd with provisions as those of 
th# enemy. The Spaniards were will- 
ing enough that the English should 
light for them, but they seem never to 
have been very willing to make any 
considerable sacrifice to the cause of 
national independence. The English 
were tbo honoursble to take any thing 
by violence, and they were thejeforc 
ill supplied; but the French, who des¬ 


pised all scruples of this kind, seized 
without hesitation the property of the 
Spaniards. These circumstances, when 
duly considered, will convey some idea 
of the different situations of the con¬ 
tending armies,—they will shew how 
inferior tiie resources of all kinds were 
with which the British general was 
called upon to resist the enemy, and 
will go farther to explain the obstacles 
which he surmounted, and the talents 
which he displayed in this retreat, than 
the most laboured panegyric. ' Let it 
be renfembered, that with means so 
unequal he set the enemy at defiance, 
and conducted the retreat of his army 
in safety; that the French,*with all 
their advantages, never ventured to 
attack him, and seldom took up a po¬ 
sition which they were not careful to 
secure by all the resources of the mili¬ 
tary art. This y^as destined to be the 
last trial of that admirable self com¬ 
mand by which Lord Wellington kept 
the natural boldness of his character 
in subordination to the maxims of pru¬ 
dence ; the remainder of his bareer in 
the peninsula was to be illuminated by 
one constant blaze of glory. 
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CHAP. XIlT. 


Jiffairs of Russia* Causes tokich led the Rupture lettmM Russia and France. 

Preparations of the Parties* The French invade Russia* Progress of th^ 

Campaign till the Advance of the Invader upon Smolemko. 

The campaign of the French in Rus- No person who knew any thing of 
sia will form one of the most interest- the character of Buonaparte, or the 
ing and extraordinary passages in his- policy of the French government, 
tory, whether we consider the mighty could doubt for a moment as to the 
interests which depended on its issue, real nature of the ^treaty of Tilyt., 
the greatness of the means employed It was but a hollow truce, consented 
on both sides, the singular and striking to by the French ruler till he should. 
events which marked its progress, or be able to accomplish other more 
the momentous consequences with pressing objects of hts ambition. That 
which it was followed. The greatest a lasting and friendly intercourse 
military power which moderti Europe should have subsisted betwixt the 
ever saw had been concentrated for French government, in the plenitude 
the purpose of achieving a conquest, of its'power, and any state of Europe, 
which was expected to lay the whole not yet reduced tq,abject dependence, 
civilized world at the feet of the con- was beyond all sober'^culation ; the 
queror. But all the efforts of genius, whole course of French policy, all the 
discipline, and numbers were rendered acts of the new government, whether 
abortive by the heroic coift-age and in pea^ or war, indicated a fixed de¬ 
patriotism of the Russian people ; and sign of attaining universal • empire, 
the vast’ preparations of the invader, Whether it was at any time very wise, 
by which he had arrogantly calculated even upon'the exclusive views of,am- 
oii obtaining universal dominion, avail- bition, to cherish , 8 o hazardous a jtro- 
ed him not in this season of unwonted ject, is of no importance; but that it 
trial. Defeated and disgraced, his was really entertained, acted upon, hnd 
armies annihilated, and himself a fugi- even avowed, is beyond all dlfpute* 
tive, he was compelled, not only to The Emperor Alexander must havp 
abandon his unlucky enterprise, but been aware of this 5 'he could not‘b^» 
to leave his former conquests to the blind to what tiie humblest gplitidant' 
unsparing vengeance of his enemies, in other parts of EiU’Ope ‘ per 
who, gathering strength as they much soever he might 

vancedf and animated by a succM^n hhve been i^sled by* the artifices of 
^riy^umphs, were at last enableduq the^nemy, and a momentary feeling 
^^ute an awful retribution for ^ of dislike towards'England, he.cduld 
the wrongs which they had endured.^ not long xemain in error as to. the 
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course of |olicy wliicb .he wa(i called 
upon to p^-sue towards Francd Nor 
could he ignorant t^At hi^ower 
gave him a fair chanco* dn^'^ first 
■favourable opportunity, .-of |)ej^nning 
what his duty urged |ttcmpt 

—the reduction of the .m^uence of 
France, which had spread so ipuch 
’misery over the continent. Russia 
• hai not indeed made a very conspicu¬ 
ous figure in European Avars, waged 
at a distance from her own fPontiers ; 
and many persons rashly concluded, 
that she was therefore impotent as to 
resources, and wholly insignificant in 
the arrangements of European policy. ' 
TNo intelligent Russian, however, could 
commit so gross an error j while the 
Russian government must have been 
aware of the ample resources of the 
ire when the hour of trial should 
irriv@, and ought nA'er to have sunk, 
like the rulers of feebler states, into 
despondency. It is true, indeed, that 
Russia, removed at so gr^at a distance 
from the ordinary theatre of European 
war, had exercised but little controul 
over its* results; that she had been 
found tardy and impotent in the 
fence of Germany j and had 'of late 
sacrificed her political character by a 
molRittous union with the common 
enemy- Her alliance had often been 
unavailing to the continental nations 
Struggling i^gainst France, because her 
'tr&ops cotlld seldom be brought into 
the field .till the contest had been de¬ 
cided ^decause, when they did reach 
^the .scene of action, their bravery was 
rendered (unavailing by defective, ar¬ 
rangements ; and because the poverty 
(gf ^e. Russia^ treasury constantly 
profd&ted the military energies of the 
nfuntfy .'from developing themselves. 
This casual weakness arose out of 

the general condition of Ri __ 

it was not of such, a nature as\o create 
a suspicion of her real strength, when 
it should be drawn out under a better 
’System, or. roused into full vigour by 
6 • 


indignation or despair. The stretigth 
of Russia could seldom indeed be ren¬ 
dered efficient at any distance from the 
confines of the empire; but it ntight 
prove not the less formidable when 
these confines should be passed, and 
her enemies should be reduced to com¬ 
bat on her own soil, and under all the 
disadvantages which the extent of the 
country and the severity of the cli¬ 
mate presented to an invader. 

.^The military talent of the^ Russian 
commsiiders had not, generally speak¬ 
ing, appeared of the first order in the 
great battles to which they had lent 
their aid since the French revolution; 
but it was to be expected that the 
leading men of such a country would, 
id extremities, display that sort of mi¬ 
litary genius which, in the operations 
of a protracted, defensive warfare, 
might overpower the first tacticians 
of the age. Such a country as Rus¬ 
sia, with a population brave, hardy, 
and persevering, could not be sudden¬ 
ly conquered; it must, in any circum¬ 
stances, have made a long and despe¬ 
rate resistance j and its permanent sub¬ 
jugation appeared utterly impossible to 
all reasonable men. Such, however, 
was the melancholy extravagance of 
many persons, that they considered the 
conquest of Russia as certain, when 
Buonaparte left Paris with the avowed 
purpose of undertaking this hazardous 
entei^rise; and if he condescended, in 
this instance, to listen for a moment 
to the advice x>f his servile admirers, 
they may justly be charged with ha¬ 
ving contributed to precipitate his 
downfal. " * 

The Russian government was sen¬ 
sible of its real condition—of the na- 
turd resources of tlie country—the 
devoted patriotism of the people—the 
tnemis of defence which they posscss- 
i^^shncBSof the assailants, and, 
abovt^l, of the impossibility of long 
aveoRng the sthiggle into which the 
cir/imstances'of Europe must one 
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day -hurry Russia 'with France. Th€y 
knew that neither the toeaty of Tilsit, 
nof p^ay other obligation, Iww solemn 
aoever, could avert for a moment the 
vengeance of Buonaparte ag^nst Rus- 
aia, whenever circumstances might fa¬ 
vour its execution. They felt that the 
treaty, whatever nominal advantages 
it might have conferred on Russia, had 
in remity sealed her degradation; and 
they detested the o£oub restraints 
which threatened their country with 
ruin.—When Buonaparte entered into 
the treaty of Tilsit, his mind was fill¬ 
ed with the arrogant notion that he 
was destined to enect the downfal of 
England, which he hated, as the asy¬ 
lum of liberty, the successful enemy 
of France, and the great barrier to his 

n 'ccts of ambition. He knew that 
rect attack on England was alto¬ 
gether hopeless while her navy trium¬ 
phed on the ocean ; while her armies 
maintained a pre-eminence not less 
conspicuous, and the stability of the 
government was fixed in the affections 
of the people. He had threatened an 
invasion, which he soon perceived that 
he could never accomplish '; for he was 
instantly confined to his own ports by 
fleets which he did not venture to 
meet; his gasconades were in a few 
weeks answered by the appearance of 
more than half a million of men in 


throuf hout the continent j to seduce 
or compel all nations to gi e them ef¬ 
fect, |id''in thisiBunnef to dissolve for 
ever trL' comndercjalrelations of Great. 
Britainlmvith continental Europe. To 
induce/khe nations over whom he dared 
not yet avow a ^irect influence, to ac¬ 
cedes to this monstrous system, he in¬ 
vented mznj absurd fictions; he re- 
pre^nted England as the eternal ene¬ 
my of the continent, the tyrant of the 
seas, the disthrber of the peace of 
Europe, and the foe of the civilized 
world. He strenuou'dy insisted on the 
rinciple said to have been recognized 
y the treaty of Utrecht, that free, 
ships should make free goods,* and 
vainly supposed that in time of war he 
might thus neutralise.the force of the 
British navy by providing for the per¬ 
manence or the /commercial relate* ^ 
of France. He called his system 
The Continental System,” as if he 
himself had already been absolute 
master of the European continent; 
thus betraying his conviction, that no¬ 
thing short of an entire combination 
of ^the continentar powers, under one 
undivided scheme of despotism, could 
ever affect the prosperity and grandeur 
of England. He hadYntroduce^many 
singular conditions into the treaty of 
Tilsit; but that by which Russia 
bound herself to accede to the ednti- 


arms ; and England thus exhibited to nental system, and to exch^de Britvh. 
him the exasperating spectacle «of a produce and manufactures from h|r 
mighty and generous nation, defying all ports, he was chiefly anxiopV to en- 
his menaces. Finding all direct efforts force. The Emperor of Ras§ki 8o<^ 
to subjugate hei* impracticable, he re- found that he had been deceived when<' 
• solved on measures for gradually ex- he agreed to this article, aftd that he 
hausting her resources. Such was the would be compelled to violate the 
origin of the Berlin and Milan decrees, treaty, even should the Ffcnch'^niW 
by which the commerce of England hesitate to set him the exauaple. - 
was excluded from the continent. But But Buonaparte, did qqc thus hesi- 
while the edicts of Buonaparte wer^ tate^ Long before the commercial 
imited in their operation to^eidihlien'' -'^iHBfls^betwixt England and Russia 
over which he exercised a dr^t con- underwent any modmeation, or at least 
troul, they were found to be }n Ibpeat before sUch modification was made the 
measure ineflectual. His plan, t^re- subject of remo^stranccand complaint, 
fore wa^ to reader them genera^ he seized tl^e duthy of 01denburgh> 
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and thus i^ulted the Russian emperor, der his own immediate care as protect- 
both as j|le ally and the near lelative or of the confederation of the Rhine ; 
of the family which Was dispimesSed. and, above all, he maintained) th^jthis 
^The treaty of Tilsit cofild not/indeed) act of oppression) although it might 
have lasted much longer) because it seem a violation of the termS) was yet ' 
was unjust and absurd in its p: . ^reeable to the spirit of the treaty of 

and must have proved fatal to Russia Tilsit. Even had his cause been good* 

• and to Europe; yet the impatience his arguments were too refined to make 
Md rapacity of the aggfessor deserve a strong impression in his favour j the 

• to^e recorded. It has been often re- terms of a* treaty form a much safer 
marked) that engagements extorted and more palpable basis of interprets- 

.by violence seldom survive the unhappy tion than its alleged spirit; and the 
combination of circumstances in which majority of mankind are happily more 
they have been created; but the im- accessible to plain arguments than to 
politic haste with which the French logical subtleties. Every one could 
jrulhr in this instance proceeded to ma- read and comprehend the terms of the 
nifest his contempt forallengagementS) treaty of Tilsit, while few could judge 
even those wliich he had so great an of its spirit; because few persons could 
interest in maintaining, was truly cha> pretend to understand the whole scope 
racteristic of his nature. The Russian ofthese momentous negociations.—Tne 
^^Urnment protesgid against this act rashness of Buonaparte in the. seizure 
of faithless violence ; and the unsatis. of the duchy of Oldenburgh operated 
factory answer of the French minister just as the vices and follies of conqoe- 
amountedtothiS)~-that a remonstrance rors have often done before, by assiet- 
by any power against its ally had no ing to rescue the world from their ty- 

? receaent in the history of nations ! ranny, and to open tlie eyes of mankind 
t was strange policy in Buonaparte, to the real character of their ambition, 
if he expected the*aid of Russia, ^and Is has been usual with the revolu- 
felt reluctant, as he well might, to tionary governments of France to af- 
hazard every thing ia an attempt to feet moderation after their greatest sue- 
suj^dpe her, thus to authorise, by his cesses, and to enter into treaties which 
own example, a breach of the treaty were calculated to impose on surround- 
on her part. Yet such was liis arro- ing nations a belief of their sinceri- 
gahee or infatuation, that he furnished ty. They* have often agreed to eva- 
Russia qot only with plausible pre- cuate countries of which, at the date 
texts, but with sound reasons for vio- of the treaty, they had military pos- 
lating ai. treaty which she must at all session ; but they have taken care at 
events have speedily determined not to all times either infairectly to secure the 
observe. He pretended that the posses- subserviency of such countries, or 
sion of thfe duchy of Oldenburgh was have most shamefully violated theit* 
necessary to enable him to execute his engagements, and resorted to a thou- 

X 'nental system; and, after his own sand pretexts for retaining possession 
ler, he proposed that the family, by violence, long after other nations 
whom he bad thus driven out, should had sunk into security and repose, 
receive a compensation for their losse s ,ln this point Buonaparte hat been 
by the robbery of their n^lfSWl^j.^.'i.eiibC^atant and successful imi^tor; 
He affected great surprise and indig- and jdimough he stipulated by the 
nation that the emperor of Russia tresply of Tilsit, that his troops should 
should presume to interfere with the ev|^nate Prussia, it is probable that no 
affairs m‘ this duOhy, t^hich was un- .one but the Emperor Alexander him- 
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self was surprised at the treacheroiis 
refusal to fuliil this conditioiu Prus¬ 
sia, long after the peace of Tilsit, re¬ 
mained in the military occupation of 
tlie French ; and this flagrant breach 
of treaty formed another ground of 
complaint on the part of Russia. The 
sophistry to which Buonaparte resort¬ 
ed in defence of his conduct will be 
afterwards noticed; but in this sum¬ 
mary of the circumstances which pre¬ 
cipitated hostilities betwixt these great 
empires, it is important to«reniark, 
that the French ruler had bjeen guilty 
at all CTcnts of two very palpable vio¬ 
lations ^f, the treaty or Tilsit, which 
were or themselves quite sufficient to 
liave justified the war for which Russia 
had, been making silent preparatioii. 

The chief ground of quarrel assign¬ 
ed.by fhe French, was the infidelity 
of Rusijia to her engagements respect¬ 
ing the continental system. The Eni- 
perqr Alexander could not be long 
deceived on this subjectand eveii if 
he had^hecn rash enough to attempt cn- 
fasreihg that absurd system through¬ 
out his dominions, he would have been 
soon awakened from ‘his delusion by 
the discontent and resistance of his 
people. He who should attempt in 
the present state of society to destroy 
trade^ .would undertake to oppose all 
the propensities and habits of man¬ 
kind ; nod to sink them once more in 
barbarism and misery. There a(e in 
all countries.many degenerate persons 
who care but little as to the nature 
of the governrnent under which they 
live, but all can feel and will avenge 
any attempt to deprive them of their 
comforts and luxuries. The most 
barbarous nations cannot, in the pre¬ 
sent state of the^world, be indifferent 
to regulations of trade; for there is 
none so rude and barbarous, as no t to* 
have some sliare in the benefit ^InSET 
it bestows. Tile Russians, ak^^dgb 
Bot' perhaps a vety refined people, i^ve 


> I 

a deepjl interest in commet:ial affairs, 
and naturally love to cuUiv^e a friend¬ 
ly inta-course with England which,-of 
all otluf countries, if oest calculated 
to suppV their w;ahts^and relieve them 
of theirasurplus produfiei The cessa¬ 
tion of intercourse with Great Bri¬ 
tain threatened‘^ruin to the nobility 
and fandholders of Russia ; and they 
are sftpposed to have resisted the oc...- 
tinental system with firmness and vi¬ 
gour. The emperor could not hay* 
disregarded their remonstrances, everl' 
if heliad been insensible to the degM- 
dation of his country; and he could 
not, therefoirc, have continued the sus¬ 
pension of copimercial intercourse with' 
England, even although the renewal 
of It threatened him with the whole 
vengeance of his new ally. * 

It was a singular feature in the po¬ 
licy of Buonaparte, that, alth.oug'h he' 
insisted on the most rigorous execution 
by his allies of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, he presumed himfclf to set 
them at denatice. .The dressiire of 
the continental systein on rrance was 
intolerable ; the sufferings of t!fife peo- 
ple«su«'passed all endurance ; and, what 
was m(»re likeyjo influericil a d^wpotic 
government, the rcveRue'^stafded the 
most serious defalcatioh.^Still affi^iing 
an adherence to the^inciple of hii 
decrees, Buonaparte m' the meantime 
ventured on very firequent ydaxations 
of them in practice; he gVanted licehefy 
under which considerable imp'ortatioha 
from England took place; and^e tht 
relieved the growing embarrassmiif' 
of his treasury. Surely th^ Eni^i^y 
of Russia was entitled to follo^^f 
example, and tq abate in some 
the sufferings of hh peoply; u6r 
Buoqaparte with any sen»bBin^e dF 
tice have bbjected to this toiirse; even 
reaty of Tilsit had bound the 
Bssian emperor to.go hand in haird 
with him to accomplish- the humilia¬ 
tion of Engtaftd. His wants weit 
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greater; thf condition of his ^e^pire a formidable army, which, had she be.en 
more imperiously demanded the mcri- hunied into the con test, might have ena« 
lice pf his t&ange policy $ and m no bled her it%~ meet it without very great 
principle could lie be dalled upon to apprehension. Her whole force in in- 
^ethe lead in the i;xecution pf the fantry consisted of more tfian SOO,d(iO 
frantic project which the Frencll nder men ; her cavalry amounted to 4O,O0Qt 
had conceived, or submit, to ^ater in addition to which there were 50,000 
hardships than the authpr of this novel cossacks, and a numerous militia rapid- < 
scheme of warfare. When the Rus- ly organising. But one hundred thou* 
siah^jrovernment, therefore,*prohibited sand of her best soldiers would at 
the importation of British goods, ex- this period have been unavailing in any 
cept under special licences, and in neu- contest with France ; they were em- 
tral ships, it did all that it was bound ployed against'theTprks and Persians,; 
to do towards executing the treaty of and in u^tching the movements of 
Tilsit; for this very obvious fcason, Sweden. Delay was, therefore, of 
that it did all which the author of this great importance to Russia ; and it 
vary Ijompact had been able to per- was, perhaps, of no less importance to, 
form even within the confines of his her enemies. 

own dominions. Buonaparte had been more urgent' 

This imperfect obedience, however, and imperious in his demands than ac*. 
did not satisfy the French ruler ; and tive in his preparations. In 1811,-be 
'i1!?’'Rfjussian govemnicot must have had about 60,000 men in Germany,, 
known from {he beginning that it including the garrisons of Stetdn, 
would not.—Preparations had accord- Custrin, and Glogau; from the duchy, 
ingly been made so early as the spring of Warsaw he might have drawn about " 
of 1811, to meet the crisis which was the 'same number; while the confede- 
fast approaching. Two hundred thou- ration of the Rhine, whose contingent 
sand troops were concentrated in the was 100,000 men, could not at this 
western provinces of the Russian ciq- time have supplied more than the half 
pire; 500,000 muskets and 2000 pieces of that number. By the spring of the 
of ordnance were,manufactured with following year, however, the French 
unexiunpled rapffity ; the cannon from armies had been greatly augmented ; 
the arsenals in the interior were se- the troops of the confederation had' 
cretly dispatched towards the frontier, been raiwi to the stipulated quota, 
and the fortifications on the Dwina and tly^kings of Saxony and Naples 
were st/^^hened and improved. had beta compelled te prepare for 
The ojpyen violation of the treaty of embariting in the great enterprise a- 
Tilsit bf the seizure of the duchy of gainst Russia, l^e armies which 
Oldenhurgh, might havo been follow- Buonaparte h^ thus assembled on 
ed by ao immediate declaration of war the frontiers of Russian Poland, a- 
from Russia;, but her preparations mounted, by the most moderatecom- 
werc yet fm* from being completed, putation, to upwards of400,000 men, 
aM slil was sitm engaged in hostilities and by other accounts to upwards of 
witK Even at this period, 600,000,* in a state of the highest 

however, it thus appears that she had discipline aud equipment, accustomed 

^ The following statement is presum^^^oE th j ipolt accumte, as it is taken faom 
the Fiyncb oificial Bocanicuts of fast year. The official details have again and 

agsii} informed lu, that the 9tb one’ 11th corps, acting as reserves under Belluno (Vic¬ 
tor) and Castiglione (Augereau), were 30,000 strqpg each at the beginning of the cam* 
VOL. V. PART f. Y , 
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to victory, and commanded by the first 
'nilitai^ talents of the age. ‘ 

' Such were the mighty preparations 
^maile on each side. They correspond* 
“m to the ^eatness of the interests 
which were at issue; 'the Russians 
were about to contend Ibr their very 
existence as an independent nation; 
the Frbuchy on the other hand, were 
now to aim a blow which should bring 
the whok continent of Europe under 
their dominion. In numbers the cdm- 
'^tants were not at first on a foothig 
'of eduality I and in discipline,tn scwnce, 
'in the organisation of the army, the 
French lum a marked superiority. The 
wholes resources of a mighty empire, 
pre*eminentin civilization, yet devoted 
to wat, had been exhausted; every 
aid which experience and skill could 
l^e in the application of these re- 
Murces had' Men contributed; the 
accumulated means and varied talents 
wliich'-twenty years of successful war 
had created, were concentrated in this 
formi^ble host. It was composed of 
soldiers grown old in victory, or of 
the successors of those vdio had pe- 
i^wd in the midst of triomphs; and 


all wm animated by the h^ly enthu- 
siasnyso characteristic of |hat people, 
and natural to the drcd^stancM in 
which the arfny was now placed. 
Their courage, result of this en . 
thu8ia^,prompted by vague aspirings 
after militaiy glory, and sustained fay 
feelings of devotion to. their country, 
promised great enterprise and temerity 
in the ontse't of rile campaign ; a^en* 
terprise which had often triumphed' 
over the supineness of their enemies, 
and a temeritf- which had more than 
once given rile imposing aspect of su¬ 
perior yrcnius and power to frantic da¬ 
ring and extravagance. The fatal in- 
fluency of that intrigue which had'pw-“ 
chased so many cbnqiiestS'to France, 
formed an important item' in the 
dilation of her present fortunes $ 4nd 
all these ciremnstances, thus combined, 
seemed to bestciw upon her cuuCciis < 
and armies many important advaiAa- 
get over those of the ehemy. 

The Russians possecned other ad¬ 
vantages for the approaching contest, 
which may seem aiitmt to have over¬ 
balanced those of the enemy. They had 
b^n driven into a state of warfare by 


paign, though afterwards increased; and we may fairly concede, that those which were 
to be en^ed in immediate service were at feast equally compled, if not'niDve 
The total force would therefore stand thus, and the subsequent Josses shew that this 
atateownt must be tolevably correct 


Scoips Infanpy, -SO/XX) each, 

9 th corps Vic^ris Reserve, « • 
11 th do. Augsreau’s do. 

5 Divisions uival^, under Murat,' 
Imperial Guards, Infantry, 

Uarrison of Dantsic, 

Austrian Contiiweiit, 

PoHsfa Troops, Deserters from Russia, 
Poliah Lmries, 


EfbedveMeo, 

Followers of various descriptions, 


.270/200 
-SS/XK) 
. ^60,000 


• 50.000 

"s^boo. 

' ' 2 i 0 ,tiOO 


^,000 


l-Ui 


mfXiq 


- , -f... .-r! 5(V)00 


Ststan^t of the of Russia,** 8c6, by J'aiba GH^w, 
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the necessity of defending their Country 
from a fpreign yoke ; th^y had made 
every conol&saion which justiceaip poli¬ 
cy demanded, and it waaalmoat certain, 
therefore, that the^ people would be 
aninuted by the most furious And des¬ 
perate courage. They had few distin¬ 
guished generals, but they had many 
) n^en of bold and vigorous minds,, who 
required only the strange combination 
o^circumstances, which Buonaparte 
was hastening, to draw forth their 
natural talents. The tniliury art, it 
has been often remarked, requires 
not the highest gifts, either of the 
head or heart ; and barbarous nations 
ia general pqssebs a great deal more of 
that species qf talent which qualifies a 
man for the conduct of a fierce and 
obstinate contest, than their more po¬ 
lished neighbours. The Russian ge- 
might be defective in science, 
but they possesseoT in great perfec¬ 
tion, all the x^aracterisUcs of patient, 
daring, and intrepjd soldiers. In their 
natural and personal qualifications—an 
courage and perseverance, they ex¬ 
celled their autagoniats; and it was 
to be hoped, that*a protracted strug¬ 
gle would bestow on them that* ex¬ 
perience in lyhich might at first 
be, deficient. "Tfie Russian soldiers 
bad long maintpiqed a very high cha¬ 
racter ; if they were less active than 
th6 French, they were far more reso- 
bate and steady; if their onset might 
pc less hasty and vigorous, they could 
susUiir'the conflict with more firmness 
^d determination; if they had less 
mscipline, they had more native cou¬ 
rage ; if they could not rally so fast, 
■mesther would they be so soon thrown 
iato* disorder} if they had not, in the 
present instance, the hopes of conquest 
to Btumate them, they had a sense of du¬ 
ty, the feelings of patriotism, and the 
sanctions of religion to confirns^hldi^*^ 
tive bravery. The Russian soldier was 
u^r JcuQwn t^abCJ^O the post cpm. 
mitted to hh charge-—to disobey the 


commands of his superiors, or to disre¬ 
gard the calls of religion and patriotism 
in the hourof danger. Thefe^r pf death 
never invaded his breast; the wretch*^ 
sophistry which would tikve roafid hiin 
indifferent to the fate of his countiy, 
was too subtle for his honest mind; 
the impiety, which in the more civi(j|- 
^ed states .of Europe has threaten^ 
to unhinge society, had never penetra¬ 
ted the xempte regions which be de¬ 
lighted to call his home. The Rus¬ 
sian government thus possesMd the 
most powerful resources of defence 
the genius, condition, and characterpf 
the people—in their native bravegr-r* 
their passive obedience—their dpvoted 
patriotism* and their amiable supersti¬ 
tion. Had a geojeral and decisive bailee 
been risked at the beginnings tfie sci¬ 
ence and discipline of the enemy m|ght 
indeed have prevailed* but the triun^h 
would have been achieved oply a^r 
the most severe loss, and the progr^ 
of the epemjr would have been over 
the dead bodies of the Russians. With 
a population so brave and perstTvering, 
that nothing could overcome its rp- 
aistance—a country so extended, that 
a million of soldiers would have been 
unable to retain even military poises- 
sion of it, and an army, which in qui|i- 
bers was nearly equal, in courage su¬ 
perior, and in discipline alone inferior, 
to the enemy, there seemed to be but 
little chance that thq French would 
succeed in their enterprise. 

Before entering upon hostilities, to 
which Buonaparte seemed in thi(i m- 
stance more than usually reluctan^ he 
addressed, through his minister foe fo¬ 
reign relations, vajpous remonstrances 
to the Russian government. Russia, 
he said, had violated the treaty of Til¬ 
sit ; that treaty, the principles of which 
she had soleitinly espoused in iieP de- 
clargtioq of war against England. So 
soon-as the ukase of the Russiah go¬ 
vernment, permitting vupprtation 
of British goods undtf neutral flags 
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had,been issued^ the treaty of Tilsit rence of Russia in fa\’Our of the Duke 
<Wis'at an ffld. The Emperor of Rus^ of Ol^enburgh, who, as a»Tncinber of 
.ii& had forgotten al! that he owed to the ciilnfederation of the jMiine, was 
ihe tlemency and magnanimity of the under the protdfction of France alone, 
TVenfch government. The seizure of and he would have acceded even to 
Oldenbtirgh was necessary to the con- such a Aiodification of the continental 
tinental system { but Russia, in con* system,'as the necessary wants of Rus* 
tempt of her solemn obligations, had sia should seem ,to demand ; but the 
Misled this seizure, had remonstrated course pursued by Russia indicated 
against it, and had even gone so far as clearly that she wished not to seq^j^ 
to dissuade the duke from accepting the independence of the duchy oF 
the'intJemnity which France was will* Warsaw, but to seize upon it herself; 
ing to have bestowed- on him. Thete that' she cared hot about the Duke of 
Wnts occurred in IHIO, butfin 1811 Oldenburgh,except as she might mt^ke 
tl^e real designs of Russia, said her his affairs a pretext for quarrelling 
chemy, became still more apparent, with France ; and that it was not her 
The Rixssian at*mies, raised and sup- own commerce she wished to che;1sh^ 
ported at an enormous expence, now but the alliance of England, which 
threatened the army of the duchy of she was desirous of cultivating. 
Warsaw, -which was' dbmpelled to re- To these groundless accusations 
pasft'the Vistula, although at this very Russia could have no difficulty in re- 
tnomifrn't all the French troops were plying. Some dQ»ibts, however, 

-within the Rhine, excepting 40,000 still to have hung over the mind of the 
men; Rationed at Hamburgh to pre* EmperOr Alexander; and great as his 
i^rv^ the public tranquillity. These preparations had been, great as was 
preparations could have but one ob- the necessity for dissolving his omi* 
ject^'.yet the French emperor, still nous alliance with France, he 3 pet he 
ulnwillfMg to believe that Russia would sitated to commit every thing to the 
hgair; commit herself in a struggle decision of the sword. Buonaparte^ 
With France, proposed an arrangement in the meantime, took care to atrength- 
Wrhich should have been satisfactory, cn the cause of his enemies by some 
"I'he independence of the duchy of acts of unequivocal violence and* per- 
' Warsaw, as stipulated by the treaty of ildy; for, instead of evacuating Prussia, 
Tilsit*—the annexation of Oldenburgh, he occupied in greater force than be* 
which the war with Englahd had ren- fore those parts of it from which Rus- 
dered indispensable, and which the spi- sian Poland could be most advantage* 
lit, if not the letter, of the treaty of ously assailed, and then proce/eded tc; 
Tilsit prescribed—the recall of the seize Swedish Pomerania.—The Rus* 
ukase of 1810, and the enactment of sian ambassador, in his reply, availed 
clear and efficient laws against trade in himself of these circumstances; heub* 
English goods, and wi^n dcnationali* served, that the real, and not the no- 
zed vessels, werc4tbe conditions on minal, neutrality of Prussia, was indis- 
whieh Buonaparte was still desirous pensable to the security of the Russian^ 
of coming to a good understanding empire; that the aincerity of France 
with Russia. Had the independence in her pretended alliance wdth the lat* 
of the-duchy of Warsaw been ac- , ter po We i* was more than questionable, 
Icnowledged, Buonaparte woyldchaveM«-<vur?ifhis important article of the 
bound himself to -attempt nothing for treaty of Tilsit remained unperformed, 
the freedom of the Poles; he would and while the Russian frontier vvas 
hf ye consented even to inttr^ thus kc all times exposed to ^ incur- 
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sions of the enemy. Russia, however, IJ^tion of England, formed the ^reat 
was still (^irous of cultivating Cnend- incitements to the enterprise.on y^hijch 
ly'relations with France; and should Buonaparte was about to cuter.*—A 
,Buonaparte instantly recognise the in- nominal treaty with Prussia, vi^iioSe re^ 
dependence of the Prussian states, and sources were already at the disposal of 
faitlifully evacuate the fortreLcs, di- France, and a new treaty tyith Av>- 
minish the garrison of Dantzic, restore tria, in which tha;t power .engaged tp 
Swedish Pomerania, find come to.^a sa- contribute 30,000 men to support the 
tisfdctory arrangement with Sweden, war with Russia, and recognized the 
Russian government would agree principles of the treaty of Utrecht, 
to, maintain the continental system were also presented on this, occasion.*^ 
throughout its dominions, to modify Nothing but the deep degradation^of 
the custom-house duties agreeably to Austria^was manifested in these un- 
the desire of France, and rest satisBed worthy coniplianceg. h- 

with theindemnity which Francemight On the 9*th of May. Buonaparte set 

.offur for the duchy of • Oldenburgh. out fnim Si Cloud, and on thgBth-vf 
Wh'lle adhering to the principle of the June he passed the Vistula. On, the 
continental system* however, she claim- 22d of the same month he. issued a 
ed a right of trading by licence agree- formal declaration of war against.Rus- 
ably to the practice of France herself, sia ; and in the address to his soldiers* 
rvti^^most reasonable .demand, which which accompanied it, he gsve .full 
even the usual arrogance of Buona- scope to his natural arrogance.* He aO" 
parte could scarcely have resisted.— cused Russia of breaking her alhancp 
The strain of this reply shewed that with France at the instigation of 
the Russian goyei^raent had not yet land. He dared to pronounce that 
adopted with firmness the line of poli- she was dragged on by fatality, and 
cy which it ultimately determined to that her destinies must be accomplish^ 
pursue towards thfc French ruler. ed. He promised his soldiers chat the 
No answer was made by Frandb to second campaign of Poland would be 
this remonstrance on the part of Rus- no less glorious than the first; tlu^t 
sia, ^d the sc^&nes which followed are the peace which he should qondnde 
very characteristic of Buon^artc and would be its own guarantee, and that 
his government. He set on with his Russia should for ever be excluded 
minister to join the army ; the Russian from exerting the unnatural infiuencje 
ambassador of course applied fur pass- which she had too lo^g maintained in 
jiorts, and Buonaparte had the ettron- thev affairs of Europe.—It was re- 
tery to*d£clare,that this step “ decided marked by an illustrious Englishman, 
the rupture.** B<^fore he quitted Pa* who had an opportunity of judging of 
ris, the usual report on the state of Buonaparte*8 real character, by fre- 
France had been laid before him by quent intercourse with him, that his 
his ministerforforeigu affairs, in which talents were not of the very first or- 
the'Approaching war with Russia was der, but that the intoxication prodq.'’ 
i^ejKanted upon with much formality, ced by unexpected success was visible 
Kew chargers against Russia were made in his. whol^ deportment. His style, 
in this document; it was asserted that characterized chieffy by a, labo,rio^ 
in the fatal Austrian war of <2*89^^ tq .reach the suWime, seems, pi 

Russian contingent of auxiliary troops some measjire, to favour the oifinion:; 
had not been brought forward.-It now and. never,, surely, was this lajse elev^ 
appeaiied. more manifest tiiau ever, tW tioQ more apparent than on the pre- 
the contmentahsystem;^and the humi-^ ^nt occasion. For his papt successes 
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hei lhad bren muqh indebted to acei> 
deBt» and to the imbecillity of bis op* 
•ponenu; He. was incapable of cotnj^re- 
Mndiiig the character of his new ene- 
tDies» and therefore he hastily pro- 
nbuncedi thai they were, dn^ged on 
by.that fatality wnich was fa8t,preci« 
his own ruin.*—On the 8uh 
of^ June passed the Niethen, and 
entered the Russian territory, little 
eap^ting that he was soon to return 
as a fugitive from the wreck of a great 
unny, oh which he was destined to 
bnhg all the horrors that can be in* 
fl)cted on suffering humanity. 

llidplan of defence which the Rus¬ 
sians had decided upon was well adapt¬ 
ed to the circumstances of the coun¬ 
ty, and the character of the army and 
of. the people.—A general battle was, 
to .be' avoided, because the superior 
^spipline and tactics of the enemy 
ihust^ in such a conflict, have given hinl 
njaay advantages. His progress was, 
however! to be retarded by a bold iv- 
aistanch at all points where a stand 
Could easily be made, without commit- 
t^g the armies in a general engage¬ 
ment.. '^he country, So far as the in¬ 
vader ^ight be enabled to penetrate, 
was to be laid waste ; every thihg use¬ 
ful to'ah army was to be destroyed or 
reinoyed; aha a scene of desdlatioh to 
bo presented on all sfdea. ^Should the 
enemyi in such circumstances, dare t'o 
advance into the heart of the couiAry, 
it htiist haveli'een manifest that he 
cbuld do so onlv after encountering 
niiin^Qus obstacles, and sustaining se¬ 
vere Ibases; and whf n he should reach 
the interior he would find himself weak 
and "exhausted, his numbers diminish¬ 
ed,. and his supplies entirely ciit dff, 
Bhould he be mad enough to lingeV in 
the interior for any length of thhd, 
the approach of winter would, seal hils 
fate} he mUat be compelled to ictreai' 
h acene of fanime and deVasta* 
iSdn f ms hehiihibed and ekhaiisted le¬ 
gions would then fajil an easy prey io 


their ,pursuers.—The executmh of 
such a plan as this required,’indeed, 
great forbearance and self-command 
on the part of th’je Russian army, the. 
most eqtire devotion from the people, 
and extreme' rashnCss oh the part of 
the enemy ; yet all these qualities were 
in the sequel manifested by the differ¬ 
ent parties, ”to a degree which ^r- 
passed even the most sanguine expec¬ 
tation. Had Buonaparte heeh more 
cautious in advancing, the struggle 
might have been protracted for ^- 
other campaign; had the Russian ar¬ 
my been as impetuous as it was intre¬ 
pid, the result of a general engagetaepa- 
might have deferred the hopes of 
Russia; and had the people hesitated 
about the unparalleled sacrifices which 
were required of them, the cause of 
European independence might 
sought in vain tne povrinftil md of the 
Russian empire. 

HoW far the Russians should have 
advanced to meet their in^ders,— 
whether they should have approached 
the Niemen, or made their first stand 
in front of their entrenchments on the 
Dmiia, has been the Subject 6f some 
difference of o^niOb. Thete could be 
no reason, it urbiild sechi, f6r their ad¬ 
vance to any poibt which they did not 
purpose for a season at least to defend ; 
yet although they did approach the 
Niemen, they made no resistance td . 
the passage of that rivier by thb french. 
On the 25th of Jdjne, the day after 
Buonaparte hadc'rosSedthe river, Koo- 
nofeH without'reiiatarice; iinditis thti^ 
imposubib' to xdfount for the advaneb' 
of the^Rustuans'to idle extremity of 
the empire,' without I'upi^lfllig, ll^V* 
they origiaaSlV'' intended tb 
fbr makingli stanSfit thil khd 
c that the rapidi^ enemy's mbve^ 

, JofirCS* Wriaered thii 'fmpyaCticable. 
Had the Russian a^V it biice'takeh 
a position Tn ffthrt of tfaieir btron'g and 
connected feifificatioAbon theUsrina,' 
they might have avoioed the aerious 
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error of a w^k and extended line, and 
would have saved the necessityof a sud* 
• den retreat/The extensiph of tkeir line 
sjemed at first to have j^ven thC'ene' 
very great advant&ges { he (Crossed 
the Niemen without resistance }'pene> 
trated to Wilna and .Minsk, and in> 
bulged the ho^e, thap by thus sepa¬ 
rating the divisions of the Rusmn 
ai^t^ which were posted to the south 
of the line which connwta these plaees, 
he might secure all the advantages of 
attacking his enemies in detail, to 
whidh he had on former occasions been 
so much indebted. But in this expec¬ 
tation he was wholly disappointed; 
and if the Russun generals at first 
committed an error, they made ample 
compensation for it by the ability 
and skill of their subsequent move- 

Tlfe £mperor Aldkander was still 
at Wilna. Buonaparte, therefore, 
pushed on with great rapidity, aiidon 
the 28th of June, made himself master, 
of the capital of Russian Poland.— 
What were his hopes and expectations 
at this moment it is not difficult to 
conjecture. It might seem a proud 
circumstance to him, tlyit he had com¬ 
pelled the Russian emperor to retire 
upon lus approach; ana he might ima¬ 
gine, that his rapid entrance would cre¬ 
ate consternation, and frighten his ene¬ 
mies into submission. The bve of arti¬ 
fice, and the affectation of magnani- 
ifiity, seduced him into declarations 
when he reached Wilna, which, in the 
* is^ue, rendered his duplicity more ap¬ 
parent!, He knew the enmity which 
the Poles enfertuned towards Russia, 
pod he therefor counted on their aid 
in his invasion* Unfortunately for the 
character of the Poles he wai not dis¬ 
appointed ;*for in spite of lus conrai- 
cuous want of goo^ faith, and hia:fi^, 
quent ,violations of it, qven.i^ case' 

Roland, titty were again reduced by 
hif promises, that he wou^d restore 
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their constitution and independences 
Yel he scrupled not to make a reser* 
vation, in this act of pretended benefi¬ 
cence, of the interests of Ailistria, be¬ 
cause she was now his ally in the Rui- 
sian war; and he had not many monthi 
before offered to Russia herself tb 
abandon Poland ^o ith fate, if he had 
been allowed to keep possession of tht ’ 
duchy of Warsaw. The Poles must 
have been fully aware of all this, jdt 
on the mere restoration of a nominH 
independ^ce, they embarked with ea-*^ 
gerness in the war against Russia^ and 
cast their strength into the scale of k 
despot, who threatened to exti^uuli' 
liberty throughout Europe. ^Th^ 
just hatred towards Russia can alone ^ 
account for such infatuation $ but' 
France herself has never inflicted, be¬ 
cause it was impossible to inflict, great¬ 
er evils, than those which Poland had 
already suffered from Russia. Ins^hat 
light soever these proceedings may be 
viewed, itis incontestable that the Pofei'7 
yielded to the seductions of Quona- 
parte, who, upon entering Wilna, pro¬ 
claimed the independence of Poland, 
assembled a diet, and bestowed on the 
Polish nation the shadow of liberty. 

The French armies, meanwhile, ad-* 
vaoced; but instead of following the'^ 
Russians to the Dwina, whither they 
had retired, they spread themaelvel 
out towards the south. They had 
two pbjects in view by this movement; 
to cut off the second corps of the Rus¬ 
sian army under' Prince Bagration, 
which was already separated from the 
first, and to turn the Russian entrench-' 
ments on the I>winh, which they wish¬ 
ed to avoid storming,-—The bul¬ 
letins which Buonaparte was in the 
habit of issuug in the* course df his 
campaigns, have been read with avi- 
*dity throughout Europe; and never, 
'were*they so interesting as th^had 
DOW become. Rut already they be-.' 
gan to change their chariwter; no 
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ladetones were gamed cannon ..or 
^liekHira, end very few prisonen liad 
been taken from the..«nemyy in the 
.^coarse of a eager'i^ursuit.- 

Already the Rnasian climate W be- 
’«uii ita 'ravages upon hia army $ hia 
' horses pertahed in thousunda*^ ma ar¬ 
tillery) was buried in; the miid and 
the desolating; ayatem of Russian war- 
fqye even now intimated to. him what 
be nu^it expect tn lu8< future opera- 
"tiohaw . ^ ■■ 

U.: £|e noon as the Emperot^lexailmei' 

• betcalnt'acquainted with the nature of 
')the nwovementa madeby thoenemyy he 

issued cr^ra to the ditferent divisions 
of thd Rnasian armyt that they should 
re*umte at Drissa, where a strong en- 
■ trenched'x:arap had been formed. The 
■divisions of the army were at this time 
aCattered over, a wide extent of coun- 
' try { the vast frontiers which they had 
»to defeadi and the uncertainty of the 
point to which the enemy litig^t dii^ct 
j Ilia attack, had rendered this neces- 
■'oary*-/ The whole Russian fbrce was 
•broken into two great'divisions, one 

• of which was called the firsts the other 
the-Mcendarm^y.—Before the evacua- 
tion of Wilna, the four divisions of 

^the Jirst atnwi which was commandbd 
hi chief by ^neral Barclay de Tolly, 
were thhs diatribjuted :—^The right qf 
the;^8t division, consisting of 30,000 
<otnman(kd by- Count 
gettstein, was-posted betwixt C^awli 
andVilkontiie, cpusideraUly tO'’ the 
north of Wilna. The second division 
of 24,000 menv commanded by Gene- 
. nd Buggavoat« had etactmted Kowna 
oh the approach bf this enemy, and 
was now stationed at SohervintZ) be¬ 
twixt Vilkomie ttiid • Wilna. The ■ 
third’and fouMh divisioos, consistiag 
of upwards of 50,000'inenV under 
Oetierala SchcHivak)fF‘andf'Touchkdif/- 
stretithM - betWiSt Nbctcoki and'X<ida*' 

• to the; south-of WflfitiiH-^The eeoond 
«r;i^^n«stSog'nf'^^000 men, cdm- 


manded in chief by Prince Bagration, 
was partly; statio^ lat ^heock and 
Wiikowisk, igreat way* fartber to 
the south. ..From this army Gener^il 
■Docbtoroff 8 had already heed 

detached} and.'* part of it occupied 
Grodno.-«-A .corps-of observation of 
25,000 men was kit under General 
Tc^mozo&at Loutzk, and another'of 
20,000 under Generals Essenf ahd 
Steingel, defended Rij^* It at mani • 
fest thin disposition of the Rus¬ 
sians, that the occupation of’WBna 
by. Buonaparte gave him a diance 
of sefMirating the nrstand second Rus- 
skn armies. 

It was -diflBc.ult to, re-unite an'’army 
thus divided; but no sooner was the 
order for this junction ma^,'than all 
the difiermt corps were i»;'motion. 
Wittgenstein advanced from Vdlty^giuiL 
on Breslaw) ttk reserve of guards 
marched forward towards the Dwina; 
and it seemed that the Communications 
had been nearly refestabiished.^Ge- 
neral Dochtoroff was eagerlyi followed 
by the enemy, and had several affairs 
during his retreat with the corps of 
Saiilt, Borde, Nansouty, and Pajol, 
whom he coirtinually repulsed.-«Gn 
Uie 4th of Jttly^ he reached Brodno, 
secured his passage of the llwina, 
atnd his junction with the main army. 
—On tm 6th, the rear-guard of the 
right of the army, under Generals 
Korff and Kutusoff, was attacked near 
the Dwina by the' troops ^eikMurai, 
supported by -a strong corps of fly¬ 
ing artillery under Genend Montbrun. 
The -teq^y <wa3 received, however, 
with bravery, and quickly repulsBd^ by 
the -Cossacks of the guandi, whatool^ 

: some pruonerst'among whom .was tfao 
Prince Hohenloe KinhbergI, in <the 
sertiee of -the Ka^.'of Wirtemburg. 

-Russians then .passed 'the river 
' without fficle8tatiaa,‘aBd destroyed the 
bridgmj.andbn diobthof Jidy, the 
main body-of the Bm army crossed 
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the DwinsS at Dtnaburg. On the 9th> 
moist of this divisions entered the en- 
treaifehed^camp at Dipissa; these tm- 
.portant movements were accomplish* 
' ed, and the schemetof the enemy in a 
great measure defeated^—The procla¬ 
mation whichf was at this time address- 

• ed to them by the eiuperor, shews how 
difficult it had been to restrain thd cou- 

* of the soldierst and to prevent 
them from precipitating a general bat¬ 
tle, which might have disconcerted the 
whole plan of the campaign. 

. '*The divisions of the first army hpd 
been thus re-assembled without loss. 
,Tl^e movements of Prince B^ration 
were attended with greater difficulty, 

' and much blame has been thrown on 
the Russian general in chief, for leaving 
' the commander of the second army for 
> 8i;y;ne time in ignorance of his project¬ 
ed movements.-—hiS soon as Prince 
Bagration became acquainted with the 
general plan, he ordered Platoff, with 
his Cossacks, to advance upon Grod¬ 
no, and thus protect the movements of 
the main body, with which he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Wilna. But he soon 
learned that, the French were alneady 
spread over his lineo^ march, and that 
he would be«able to unite with the 
right of the army in this direction 
omy after very great sacrifices. He 
therefore tetraced his steps, and di¬ 
rected* hie* march towards Minsk; but 
learned that here also he had been 
*anuclidated« and that Davoust was al- 
•leadyin possession of the place. His 
situatioa hadmiw b^ome critical and 
embarrassing in the extreme; but with 
that presence of mind which never de- 
sertS'^a htavs; and.*able man, .he in¬ 
stantly resUved>«n>^marching towards 
Blouts^ ih tfar. hope that he might 
afteniHtvdf/procsed<'!by MohilofF to- 
wardsf Vitepeli, and there aocoiqj^sh* 
the object of aR his.exettions. 

The rtuite oa>wldch.>he .nowdeter- 
- mined/vns very eircoitotts, and Ids 
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])rogre88 was attended with much ha- 
isard. To cover his' movements, Pla- 
toff with his Cossacks and light artil- 
leiy left Grodno, and passed towards 
Mire. This movement of the gallant 
Cossack chief probably saved the se¬ 
cond Russian army.—On the 7th of 
July, Platoff was met by the advanced 
guard of the French army, un^r 
Jerome Buonaparte, which was rqiul- 
sed with great slaughter. The next 
day Platoff occupied the suburbs of 
Mire, aj|d was again assailed by a still 
greater force, under the Polish chief 
Rominsky. In the sanguinary affiur 
which succeeded, the enemy was over- 

L owered; three entire reginlents of 
'olish Hulans were cut to pieces | 
their commander alone escaped.-—The 
loss of the Russians was mso severe. 
—But their indefatigable leader had 
fresh obstacles to encounter; for he 
no sooner directed his troops towards 
Romanoff, than he was agam attack¬ 
ed by an enemy still more formida¬ 
ble. He once more prevailed, how¬ 
ever, after an obstinate engagenaen^ 
in which the first regiment of cAa- 
seurs a chevalt and the grenadierst a 
cheoalt were cut to pieces. Two co¬ 
lonels, 16 inferior officers, and 300 
men were made prisoners in this affair^ 
and after having pursued the enemy 
for three leagues, the Cossacks re¬ 
turned to Mmiiibff, to maintain their 
communication withnhe second army, 
wluch was moving on this place by 
forced marches. 

The French ruler having little 
to boast of in hin past operatiems, 
broke out about this period in the fob 
lowing strain of arrogance and deri¬ 
sion Ten days after the opening 
of the campaign/* said be, our act 
vimced posts are upon the banks of the 
Dwinal Almost sul Lithuania, a coun- . 
try^ontainingibur mUiions of ighabit- 
ants, is conquered- the movements of 
the army commenced oh tjbe, Vistula f 
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tlie)>reMct8 of the emperor weK thcjp 
reveekd; and there vras not an instant 
to be lost in putSwig them into execu¬ 
tion.' The Kusuans are engaged in 
cmicentrating dieir forces at Drissa ; 
the^ announced a determination there 
to await our approach* and give us 
battle* They new tdk of fightings 
after having- abandoned* without a 
stroke* their Pcdudi possessions. Per¬ 
haps they adopted that peaceful mode 
o€«e^mcuation as an act of justice* h^ 
way of making some restitution to a 
country .which they had acquired nei¬ 
ther by treaty nor 1^ the right of con¬ 
quest*** Wei! iUlttght the Russians 
have anmered* ** We abandiMted Li- 
fluituiia tint we may re-possess our- 
aelvei of it wHh greater certainty at 
no very distant period—that we may 
draw you into that snare on which you 
run So eagCT'ly—that we may bring 
you into a position where the whole 
force of a great empire* which you 
have dared to invade* may overwhelm 
you without the power of escaping; 
and we have given you access to the 
Folbh possessions* that you may there* 
in the face of all £urope*exhibit the last 
ineihorable scene of your perfidy.**— 
The Russians* unmoved by the threats 
or promises of the enemy, in the mean 
time, followed their own plans with 
steadiness and success. . 

The first army of the Russians 
was concentrated in the entrencf^ed 
camp at Drissa, and the second was 
proceeding with desperate resolution 
to join it at Sbme point in the rear. 
Till this junction was effected, it would 
have been imprudent*to have risked a 
general battle even at Drissa, against 
thewhole strength of the enemy* which 
'was now directed towards that'posi¬ 
tion—It now seeiiis to have been the 
intention of the enemy to 8it|ck the 
right of the Main army* and to force\he 
worksontheDwina. MarshalOudioot* 
thtrefbfeitpproadKdDiuabqurg} 


on the morning of the 18th* attacked 
the bridge where some works had b^n 
constructed. He was galladtly repul¬ 
sed by the Russians; and although, 
the attack was rehewed the following 
day, the enemy was again driven back 
with 60 much vigour* that he was com¬ 
pelled to abandonhitenterprise.-Count 
Witt'genstein* who has borne so conspi¬ 
cuous a part in the events of the hak. 
two years* began about this-time to 
distinguish hinnself. He observed that' 
the eneroy*8 posts on the opposite bank 
of the river were negligently guarded; 
he instantly ordered a flying bridge to 
be constructed* and sent across the,re- 
iment of Grodno* with a few squa- 
rons of Cossacks, who executed his 
plans with .such effect* that the eUemj 
was surprised* attacked* aqd driven 
back with considerable loss*. Sebgg- , 
tiani had the misfortune to command 
during this rencontre} and to save the 
reputation of the general and of hia 
army* the numbers of the assailants 
were as usual prodigiously ex^gera- 
ted by the French bulletins.—*^6 re¬ 
sult of these operations was* that the 
enemy abandoned altogether hi,s pro¬ 
ject of forcing t^e Russian entrenched 
camp, and determined ta»push forward 
toVitepsk* on which Beauharnois* Da- 
voust, and Mqitier, were already mo¬ 
ving. ‘ The Russian left at the same,: 
time made a rapid movement on Po^ 
lotsk; and the commander-'in-chief 
finally resolved to retire op Smolsusko* 
where it was hoped that a Junction 
might at last be formed with tkc ae- 
cond army. & - 

The Rusrians were aware that their 
whole force* even when unilod* must , 
be inferior in uumbers to that.of the 
enemy* wkp* besides* wit^ Iw ulual ac¬ 
tivity, was at this inbmenthr^ising 
1a^. reinfol%efl^nt«^ pnder Harska^ 
Aqgereau,an4 Vi^r—The dye was 
now cast; -ani^ ^iuarian govern- 
meat waa dett^ined not ooljr to wait 
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the issue mth finnnessr hut to put abje passages, which discovered the 
forth the v^hole strength pf the empirlS deep hatred entertained bjr the Rusii 
to ensure success. Ptooiamations Were sian chiefs towards their faithless enC- 


issued to rouse the peppli^to artnsj and 
no attempt was made to conceal the 
danger with Which the country was 
thrStened, because thetb was no Wish 
on. the part of the Emperor of Rt^sia 
for compromise or submisfton. ** The 
*eiiei^,** says the proclamation to the 
city of Moscow, ** with unparalleled 

{ >e^dy, and a force equaho his bound- 
css^mbition, ha'S passed the frontiers 
of ‘Russia; his design is the ruin of 
our Country ; the Russian armies biith 
witU impatience to thtow themselves 
upon his battalions, and chastise, at 
tnie expence of their fiveS, this treach- 
e^us'invadcr. But oui* paternal ten¬ 
derness for oUr faithful subjects wrill 
'^ iiptwdlow of so desperate a sacrifice : 
we will not suifi;r our brave soldier^ 
to bleed on the altars of this Moloch. 
We must meet him in the field man to 
man, in equal Combat; he for his am¬ 
bition—we for our country. Fully 
informed of the malignant intentions 
of our enemy, and df the ample means 
with which he hae provided himself to 
execute thCte intentions. We do not 
heshSi^ to declare to our people the 
danger in Which the empire is placed, 
and to call upon them to disappoint, 
by iheir patriotic eXertipns, the advan¬ 
tages which the invad^.Dow ht^cs to 
gam by our present inferiority of num- 
‘bers. l^eCessity Commands that we 
should assemble' a new force in the in¬ 
terior, to support that which is now 
to face tlih enemy, and determined to 
perish dr remain a ^rrier between him 
Und the liberties df theii* country.” 
The emperor then uddnCssed himself 
to thC ioyalj;y of thepCoplC of Moscow 
—^0 the .lencimetits' of patriotism, and 
to the ed^usiasm of iwgidn, which, 
over the' liussia'n^^''exercise 'so despo¬ 
tic a SwUy.— The ad'dreSS lo the na¬ 
tion at hi^e contained some remark- 


my. « The enemy has* passed our 
frontiers,' and cafrles his army into thft 
interior of Russia. Since perfidy could 
not destroy an empire which has exist¬ 
ed with iticreashfg dignity for so many 
ages, he h'aa determined to assail it by 
force; and to storm the ‘dominions of 
the Czars with the coUected powers 
ofseontinental Europe. With perfidy^ 
in his heart, and fidelity on his lips, be 
courts the credulous ear, and seeks to 
bind the empire in chains. But Rus¬ 
sia penebPates his wiles: the way of 
truth is open before her; she has in¬ 
voked the protection of God. She 
opposes to the machinations of her 
enemy, an army vehement in courage^ 
and eager to drive from her territory 
a race that burdens the earth f and to 
whom that earth would refuse a grave 
in her ontraged bosom. We cidl for 
armies sufficient to annihilate this ene¬ 
my. Our soldiers now in arms are 
bold; but we disguise not from our - 
lo 3 ral subjects that the dauntless cou¬ 
rage of our warriors requires to be sup¬ 
ported by an interior line of troops. 
The mearis ought to be proportioned 
to the end; and the end before us is 
to overwhelm a tyrant who would 
overwhelm all the world. Wherever 
in' this empire he may advance, we are 
asSu^d he will meet heroes ready to 
rise against his treachery; to disdain 
his flattery and his falsehood, and with 
the indignation of insulted virtue, to 
trample Upon his gdld ; and palsy by 
the touch of true honour, hie enslaved ' 
legions. In each Russian nobleman 
he will find a Pogarikot'; in each ec¬ 
clesiastic a Porlitz; and in each pea* 
^saUt a Minim.”**-These sentiments 
were,wo)0thy of the Russikn emperor, 
and of theg^f osmse in which' ht wiW 
engaged. They stimmoiied forth the 
eliei*giea and jAtriotlsm of the people 
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inf. ktiguage to which they could not 
be deaf i and' they were answered ac* 
cbrdingly. by the devoted enthusiasm 
of all Rdssit. Soldiers were raised-^ 
men of all ages and of all ranks were 
zealous' in the service of their country* 
and those who could not render their 
personal assistance, weit liberal in their 
contributions to the wants of the statel 
A people wkh these sentiments, and 
guided by ih^n of ordinary firmness 
and capacity, could never be conquer- 

‘ The'emperor left his arm^, Snd has¬ 
tened' to. Moscow, that he might acce¬ 
lerate the preparations which were re¬ 
quired bjr, the exigencies of the mo¬ 
ment. -He-was received in this great 
city with all the marks of regard which 
could be bestotved by a loyal people, 
whose affection for their emperor was 
increased by the solemn and awful cir¬ 
cumstances which had led to his ap¬ 
pearance among them. A deputation 
of the nobles waited oh him, to report 
as to the amount of the force which 
they proposed to raise' and equip for 
the public service. The city aiid go¬ 
vernment of Moscow alone engaged 
to furnish 100,00() men ; and the other 
Russian governments, according to 
their population, expressed their ea¬ 
gerness to follow this memorable ex¬ 
ample. If the Russians are savages, 
as are have been so bhen told, the fi¬ 
nest virtues of our nature, the love of 
country^ and hatred of a foreign yoke, 
seem, in a pre-eminent degree, to be 
the virtues of savage life* 'Hie pa¬ 
triotism of Moscow might put to 
shame the cold sClTishhess of capitals 
which boast' their philosophy and re¬ 
finement. 

The piottS'ftiperstition of the Rus- 
aians has betfi remarked as one of the 
most singnfair features of their charac-' 
ter* , lt wal tobie expected^hat this 
powerful Bfering woiifd Sof be left un¬ 
touched if sb gitat u trisisthe 

's'* • * ■ 


peror, in the addresses which he had 
already issued, made strong appeals to 
this sacred pripciple ; and he was most' 
zealously seqpnded in these appeals b.y 
his clergy. L'et us,” said the holy 
synod in its address to the people, 
** let us in the hour of danger array 
ourselves in the panoply of a hol^ 
coilrage; and, Russians, that hour if 
come ; an enemy, ambitious andAi^k*' 
tiable, violating every sacred oath, and 
every bond of honour, forced himself 
into the bosom of your country. Des¬ 
pising the holy altars, while uttering 
the language of hypocrisy ; breathing 
words of tender humanity, while his 
deeds are those of cruelty and murder, 
approaching countries with the blan¬ 
dishment of friendship, and entering 
them with fire and sword, famine, pes¬ 
tilence, and death, in his train; ^uclw 
is the tyrant weS:aIl upon you to op¬ 
pose.'” After appealing to the high¬ 
er orders, and reminding them of the 
glory of their ancestors, the ajjdress 
proceeds, ** Above all, we sound the. 
trumpet unto you, ye ministers of the 
holy altar. By tho example of Moses, 
whra, on the day of battle with Ama- 
lek, withdrew not his hands stretched 
forth, unto the Lord ;nclasp yours in 
ardent prayer, until the armslif the 
adversary have lost their strength, and 
he cry aloud unto the victors for mer¬ 
cy and for peace. Inspire our war¬ 
riors with a firm hope in the God of 
armies. Fortify, by the words of trutlf^. 
men of feeble mind's, whom ignorance 
exposes to the* artifices of imposture. 
Instruct every order, both ty precept 
and action, to respect| above aU things, 
their' faith and t^eir country. .An^ 
should one of fhe sons of the priest¬ 
hood, who may not have been yet con¬ 
secrated to the s^ctiiary, burn with 
zeal to grtisp'tlie sword of patriotism, 
do ye H|^s him iii tl^e 'hame of the 
church, and let' Kim foUow the filial 
iin'pulse.”~The following meoMJrabfc 
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advice wbicli was given in thisaddreas* Smolensko, and to prevent t|iat juivc«r 
even at the moment when the fury of tion which had already eott so many 
.the Hu8siai}a may be supposed to have effort8.~The situation of the Rumian 
been at its height, shoilld teach their general-in'chief was thus embarrass^ 
enemies to talk with mor^ respect and in the extreme ; nor could*he take any 
moderation of this calumniated peo- step towards checking the advance of 
pie. “ Soldiers, while we thus call the enemy, except by making demoo- 
^u to the held of honpur, we exhort, strations for a general battle. Tlie con^ 
we supplicate you never to forget that centration of the French forces gave* 
tt j|l6o the field of justice*. Ahstaiu the enemy great advants^es; it ena* 
Ironi all actions unworthy your great bled him to push fbi'ward, regardlen 
cause. Abhor every disorder or license of his antagonists, and to meet them 
that would bring down on your heads wiA many chances in his favour, where*, 
the wrath oi a Being who is not more ever they dpght choose to make a stand, 
the God of retribution than the Cod Yet no alternative seemed to be left,ta 
of mercy. We recommend to you the the Russian general but to risk an en* 
love af your neighbour, and the love gagement, even in the very unf*vom:> 
of concord, &c.*’—It is almost need- able circumstances to which he had 


less tp add that these energetic appeals 
had the desired effect. The whole 
Russian empire was now united in de- 
"fenct^of its independence. The casual¬ 
ties in the regular army were imme¬ 
diately supplied, and its numbers in¬ 
creased by volunteers who crowded 
in from all (quarters ; and already did 
the invader perceive that in Russia he 
was abopt to meet with a resistance 
which he had never*before encounter¬ 
ed, and which in the madness of uis 
ambition he had wholly* overlooked. 

'rhe* Russian g.eneral-in-chief had 
determined to abandon Drissa, and to 
retire towards Smolensk ; on the 19th 
of July, therefore, he broke uj^from the 
entrenched camp, andmarched upon Po- 
li^sk and Vitepsk { he reached the lat¬ 
ter place on the 24th. Wittgenstein, ip 
the meantime, was left, to occupy the 
ground to the north of Drissa, to pro¬ 
tect the ro*ad to St Petersburgh, and 
to keep in check the corps unoer Mac- 
dorial’d and Oudiuot.—-The greatest 
uncertainty still prevailed as to the 
movements pf the second army, under 
Prince Bagration, from which no in¬ 
telligence had for some thne been re¬ 
ceived ; and it wa.s manifestly the ob¬ 
ject of the invader to push forward 
''With the greatest rapidity towards 


been reduced. 

That he might choose the ground 
with more advantage for this great 
strug^e, and ascertain the position 
and strength of the enemy, Genend 
Barclay dc Tolly sent out reconnoitring 
parties, and afterwards dispatched. 
Count Osterman to keep the enemy, 
in check. Gengral Dochtoroff kas at. 
the same time posted on the right hank 
of the Dwina, with orders to check- 
the enemy’s advance.—-Oa .the 25th of 
July, the corps under Osterman was 
motion .; and three versts in advance of. 
Ostrovno, they fell in with a Urge body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who fought 
with bravery, but were ultimately com;, 
pelled to give way. The Russians, too 
impecuous in followmg up this success, 
were in their turn repulsed; and, ou 
the folbwing day the viceroy of Italy*, 
powerfully reinforced by Murat’s ca-: 
valry, renewed the attach The Rua^ 
siana had tbor right -on the DwinS*- 
their centre on the great road leading, 
to yitepsk, and their leR covered J>y 
a wood, .of which the French made... 
wigorous-efforts to get posiessioh* .Oo- 
this.ppiat^ as well as .on the,centre and'- 
right, they were ultimately diiyen pack 
with great aUttghtfr 4 butjaa-.tbf 
test was bravely and obstinately main- 
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UPied'on botli sidbi, the loss of the pavalry* that they soon) relinquished 
t^usaans was net less severe. Three the pursluit. The Freochy hanng 
'.or 4000 on e»di side were killed and reached VitepA, determined to remain 
wpuoded.^wp-Count Ostermaa determi- there till they ^ould recover^ in some' 
sed on rBi'iinkiDg himself with the measure, from ti^ntiusttal fatigues and 
grand army ; but in order tlmt time privations which they already began 
might be afbrded to the conuBander- to experience.-»Tlie bulletins of Buo- 
m«^ief to profit by what had passed, paparte boasted miich^ about this tiUst, 
and to make bisiarrangements Wthe of .the excellent state of his troopl^ 
bmtle which now seemed inevitable, and imputfid tht pause, which was^W 
. iAmtenaatrGenecal Konovita ms left strangely made sft Vitepsk, tQ tfie ea* 
miA a small {tarty stdl to dieektfae eisske keat of the Russian cUmate at 
advance of the enemy, which faevc* this season of the year. It waa eaay 
compUshed in ao gallant a mimner, thi^ to penetrate this thin disguisd $ v^him 
although, during the whok of the97th, the delay which the necessities of his 
he had to resist the assaults of the situation now impomd on the French 
Frwijh»-yet did he not give way tdl ruler, might have proved to him irre- 
he and his followers were recallea da> trievable. 


ringthe night to join the grand army. 

The Russian army waiited with 
impatience fiir the moment which was 
to faring their prowess into fair trial 
.wkk Uut of the enemy in a general 
liatitle.-MWihea’every thing memed to 
be prepared ior this great struggle^ 
the plans of’the generau-in-chief were 
changed by;tbe receipt of intelligence 
from fiagratioB, who had found Mo- 
hdof in poasessioa of the French,, and 
had. therefore determined to retme by 
another roOte upon Smolensk. Bar¬ 
clay de Tolly took his measures ac¬ 
cordingly ; he d^ermined not, to ha- 
xacd a battle tiU he had reached Smo- 
knric^ and he comaaunukted this re¬ 
solution to Friace Bagration, while he, 
ai the same rime, sent ordo-sto Flatoff 
toout himself advance cri that city, 
and cover the movements of the army. 

< ‘• .^The first army was now. divided iato 
three columas, which., moved towards 
Bmidaisk. Count Pahles was entrusted 
withvtheooBNnand-of the corpswhich 
ma to protect tfaismovement; be efis- 
triboted Mhis.ftMrce c« iriie bai^tof a 
email •rivet', vihere he was rcfieatedly 
arii^ekcdtvrithottt sucom; aadhe af- 
"iterwardv F-ocoapied she gre^ road, 
w^nrhecoostnuttod p^battiery* which 
modcladt basoc among the Frnch 


While the grand annies on reeb side 
were thus reduced to inactivity, the 
one that it might enjoy some repose, 
and the- other it might addr^o its* 
strength by the powerful aid of the se¬ 
cond Russian mvny, Count Wit genstem 
waa wellemployed in iheoeighbourhood 
of Polotsk. li^doinald, wtth part of 
his corps, bad crossed the Dwiba, in 
the hope of jriningGudinot; and Bat¬ 
tered himself that he would thus be 
able to cut -off the communication of 
Witgenitein with StFeterburgh-—On 
tli|p 11th of August, Witgens^n en¬ 
countered a detachment of Oudinot’s 
cavalry, &om one of w^m he learned 
•that the French marshal had formed 
the project of advanemg on'the capital^ 
The iGissians, however, defeated lys 
plan, and compelled Oudinotto retire 
upon Polotsk* where ha was joined 
■by some Wiitemburgh and Bavarian' 
itro^, iii)der<the command of Gene- 
rri Gottvion St Cyr. Thus reinforced, 
Oudinot once JDore ipfumed his prOr 
ject of marchipg On the Unsskn capi¬ 
tal ; but the peaetmtion of Witgen- 
sceioa^in.nnUcipatedhis movements. 
The Rnssiaa gnaerri advanced with ra- 
p^ity f hat, enpen ud daring as were 
hw-mojrCmmt^ he could not titrprise 
hitjihfeiidvjB»Bry, whom he |6mid.Fi«‘ 
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p«red at all-points to him battle. 
The arrangements of the French ge¬ 
neral were^'inaBterly ; but they availed 
not'against the courage , of the Rus¬ 
sians, who bore dovrjk upon him with 
such fury, that, after a brave nmst- 
ance, which lasted for more than six 
hours, they siKceeded in repulsing 
him* andremainedmastm of the hel^ 
^i^ensteia next day ttwumed his 
operations} and Oumnot had im¬ 
proved <the few hours of darkness by 
which the conflict was ifiterrupted, in 
the^ manner which might have been 
expected of an able general. The con¬ 
test was again maintained with severe 
bssim the side of the enemy till mid¬ 
night; but on the third day the Rus- 
wn general wholly overthrew the 
French, and drove the fugitives, who 
escaped from the field of battle, to 
seek^sbdter in the F^ch lines before 
Polotsk.—>The loss of the enemy, in 
these obstinate and sanguinary engage¬ 
ments, was estimated at 5000 kill¬ 
ed and wounded, and 3000 prisoners, 
besides artillery, baggage, and ammu- 
nkibn waggons. The. Russians confess 
a loss of 2000 mefl, officers and |]ri- 
vates, among the former of whom was 
Genecal'E.oulaff.—Tbe army of Ou- 
dinot waathus^ispersed; and as Count 
Witgeaatein, from whom the official 
repcHt of this victory was received, has 
since become m officer of distingatsh- 
ed celebrity, it may not be uninterest- 
ifiS to'Quote the description ^ich he 
gives df the heroic resolution display- 
ed'by hissoldiersiin this the first afiair 
ef ' m^ortance whidi they had with 
the leneniy on their osrn Mil.-—^ Da¬ 
ring the tluee days of attack,** says 
^ the corps 1 navse the honour to 
command pemrmed prodigies of va¬ 
lour. Thqjr vesolution was not to he 
shaken ; and their ardour, like a de¬ 
vouring fiame» oonsnmed ail before 
it. The paiticttlar acts of their 
daumiess and perseveriag heroism 1 
can neither describe ^nor suffidently 


praise. The artillmry and the bayofiet 
were equally the insmunents of 
zeal; for where the one fell short <of 
the mark, the other was pushed with 
a resolution that overthrew wiule 
ranks of the enemy. Even the 
solid oohimns of infantry and batteriea 
of cannon were c<Hnpriled to give way 
. to the intrepid motions of our troops.?* 
—•It was the intention of Wkgentteia 
to have next attacked Macdonald; 
hut as that miushal had already b^jpun 
his retreat, the Russian chief deto-- 
mined toPremain in front of the ene¬ 
my's lines at Polotsk. 

During these events the march of 
the second army dP the Russians was 
continued with unceasing activity. At 
Bobrousk, Prince Bagration cipssed 
the Berezina, and hoped, by keeping 
the right bank of the rivers to reach 
MoUloiF without interruption from the 
enemy. Onthe22d,hi8advanc(klgtiaMl, 
while' procecding oa the road to MoAu- 
Jofl', was opposed by a strong body of 
the enemy's xfliasseurs, through whhm 
they Cut their way. The Russhais 
soon learned that they had been en¬ 
gaged with the advance of the division 
of the grand army under Davoust and 
Mortier, who occupied Mohiloff and 
the country around. There seemed to 
be hut one resource kft for the second 
Russian army,—to cut its way, at all 
hazards, tfalough the enemy; and tlfis 
resolution was instantly adopted. 

And here it may be remarked/ that 
the genius and courage of the contend¬ 
ing parties slume forth with great lus¬ 
tre in the conduct oi this memorable 
retreat. The. first disunion of rile 
Rttsrian armies may have been un¬ 
wise ; but their subsequent efforts to re¬ 
trieve this false step, if it really was 
such, must extort the higfaelit praise. 
^ The dciU and valour of the enemy‘d- 
so merit* great apiflause; thc'^ject 
which he had in view was of great 
nloment to the issue of the cakswra; 
he pursued it steadily and skufuUy ; 
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tt all points he met and endeavoured 
to ^concert the plans of the Russian's, 
and was foiled at last but by a valour 
and^ constancy which seemed irresisti- 
ble/ It is true, he was far superior in 
numbers; but the itature of his ope- 
tations required the presence of his 
annies at all points by which the ene¬ 
my could retire. Nor must it be for¬ 
gotten, that the progress of the Rus¬ 
sians was through a country well 
kimwn to them; and well disposed to 
Knder them any assistance which they 
might require; while the advance of 
the French was over a country in 
which every man felt for them the 
most deadly hatred.—* The admirable 
dispositions and sustained efforts of the 
enemy must yet be recounted before we 
conduct Bagration and his army to the 
neighbourhood of Smolensk, which 
it had been the great object of all their 
movements to reach in safety. 

Prince Bagration, haying determi- 
aed to cut his way through the corps 
of the enemy, made the necessary pre- 
paratiobi for this desperate enterprise. 
He formed his army into two columns; 
and ordered the one to advance by the 
great road to Mohilof. It reached a 
small village, where the French were 
finely posted, and in great strength. 
A severe contest ensued. The Rus¬ 
sians maintained a lively cannonade; 
god the enemy was at last compelled 
to retire with loss. Davoust at once 
■aw the importance of these opera- 
tions, and became alarmed by the suc¬ 
cesses of Prince Bagration, who 
threatened to make his way through 
the formidable masses, of the ene- 
my. The French general therefore 
oraered up his reinforcements, and im¬ 
mediately precipitated upon the Rus. 
aians a prodigious body of cavalry, 
which forced them for a moment tp 
fall back. A powerful battery of 
cannon still saved them from coo? 
fusion, and muried destmetiou into the 


enemy’s ranks; and Dav^liust, aware 
of the importance of seising it, order¬ 
ed a strong column of infantry to turn 
the Russiai) flanks, and carry their ar¬ 
tillery thtf paint of the bayonet. 
The object of this movement was for 
a while defeated; the French were 
forced to give way, but they again re¬ 
turned to the charge in greater num-^ 
bers, and with more resolution t|iax> 
before. The prince was now av^re, 
from the appearance of the enemy’s 
divisions, that Ire could not make good 
his advance, but by a great and uvre- 
cessary sacrifice; he accordingly or¬ 
dered his columns to withdraw, and 
proceeded in another direction to cross 
the Dnieper.—This obstinate affair, 
which lasted for more than ten hours, 
cost the combatants on each side a 
loss of from 3000 to 4000 men kill¬ 
ed and woundcd«> The Rusaiansfeur- 
ried off about 500 prisoners, whom 
they had taken at the outset of the 
engagement —Platoff, who had been 
co-operating with the second army, 
hastened to gain possession of the road 
from Mohiloff, that he might .check 
the enemy in his Attempt further to 
molest the Russians in their progress. 
—On the 6th of August, Bagration 
reaped Nauda, where Ke togk»up a 
position, and thus accomplished the 
great object of all his efforts—the re¬ 
union of the Russian armies. 

Such was the situatioft. of the 
conteoding parties about the begiUT. 
ning of the month of August.* 
Russians, concentrated in Smolensk 
and the neighbourhood, seemed to 
wait the approach of the eneifly, whose 
bead-quarters were still at Vitepsk, 
but whose divisions were now pfess- • 
ing forward in all directions.—Delay 
stiil promised adv^ages tp the Rua- 
, sians: it was necessary, in some mea¬ 
sure, to repair the strength of the 
second army, already ex&usted by 
marches so harassing, and greatly re- 
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duced in tattmb^ by the desertidn of 
Poleir and other untoward events $ 
while eveiy dny promised to add fresh 
fernforcements to the fan&s of an ar¬ 
my yet inferior in numbers to its^- 
ponents. The whole force under Ge- 
niAui Barclay de Tolly did hot* eiren 
including the secomit nrmy, exceed 
*130,000 men, upon Which the power- 
.f'd^ivlsiona of Beauharncip, Murat, 
Ney, Davouit, Mortier, and Ponia- 
tOWffki, were fast advancing.—Had the 
French been able at this moment to 
foroe thehr enemies to a general and 
decisive action, the integrity of the 
Russian empire might have been ex¬ 
posed lb Very great peril; but the 
affairs of Russia were gradually im- 
proving, while every day that elapsed 
was tn the loss of a battle to the for¬ 
tunes of the invader. • 

the Russian ^vemment must 
have been aware of the approaching 
rupture with France, and could not 
but form some estimate of the force 
whkh would be emplc^d in support- 
iitg the pretensions of Buonaparte, the 
astonishment was general at the ob¬ 
stinacy with which it maintained the 
war with Turkey.—The mtercsts, real 
or imaginary, the Russian empire 
may, in t^^mary times, and when the 
state of continental Europe can pro¬ 
duce in her neither anxiety nor alarm, 
bend her military genius, as a matter 
of course,*t6 conquest and aggrandize- 
aekt aj the expence of that feeble 
despotism; bul; it is strange that the 
paltry efforts of such a power could 
ever rate |vithdrawn the attention of 
the empeior and his ministers from 
the more serious task of arrestmg the 
prdgl^ of Buonaparte, who threat¬ 
ened theindependenceof all nations.— 
The Intrtgiies Of BuonUpaitC at the 
Porte, when he perceived that he must 
soOn contend vmh Rhssia, ho doubt 
rendered a pacification betWilCt these 
powers a matter of morethan usual dif¬ 
ficulty ; bu^ the most obvious prudence 
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demanded of the Etnp^tOr AWkandeH 
that he ^ould do etirf thin^ to coun¬ 
teract this insidious policy $ tb diseUb 
cumber hims^ of w lys other 
mies, and to direct his whole fOrce ttR 
wards the discomfiture of 'a far iuBrf 
dangerous foe.—It was not, howevh^ 
till the end of July, when the FreiicS 
armies Had been two months in Rnii& 
sia, and had ^de the most alarmioS 
progress in the Interior, thai the ei^ 
perqr received Intelii^nCe’that acU 
ndd beeii concluded With Turluy, and 
that the^fine army, which had distiid 
guished itself so much in the protract¬ 
ed contest on the Danube, waa now af 
liberty to unite in tepeHing inwfi 
ders of the empire ; that peace witit 
England also, which all orders 6f Rus¬ 
sians had so anxiously desired, and 
which the circumstances of Buropn 
imperiously demanded, was announ¬ 
ced.—To the impolicy of an adfmfefT 
stration whom circtimlftauces had for, 
a time devkted to authoi^ty in Eng¬ 
land, and whom fear of the common 
enemy and distrust of their country^, 
had orawn into measures which sur¬ 
prised all Europe, had Great Rritaih 
been indebted for her unhappy sepa¬ 
ration from the most faithfni of ner, 
continental allies. The bonds which.*' 
their strange policy had burst asunder, 
the mad am^bition of Buonaparte was 
strong enough to reunite} and if their 
abandonment of Russia! in the hour of 
danger precipitated her into the treaty 
of Tilsit, bis violence in its turn re¬ 
stored her to her natural alliance with 
the British empire. 

General Count ^utusotT, whb be- ' 
came afterwards so famous in thi^ 
campaign, had hitherto conducted the 
army of the Danube to victory, and 
had by his wise policy hastened that 
yiacification with the Ottoman empirh, ^ 
whiclf it'vims so much the interest 
of Russia to conclude. In reward of 
his services, this brave man hii&l bebtf 
created a prince of the Russian cm- 
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pire $ and aa he was far advanced in 
years, he .had retired to- St Petera- 
burgh in the hope of spending the re¬ 
mainder of his days » tranqilillity. 
A roorebrill&nt destiny, however, was 
yet reserved fqf him} and tim closing 
scenes of his.life were to be signally 
illnstrated in the destruction of the 
, enemies of his country.~-The army of 
the Danube was in the mean time 
commanded by Admiml TohidmgoiF, 
a man of singular and versatile powers', 
And of a genius for military afiRshs 
which was not confined to one element. 
The first task imposed on him^in his 
new situation, was to conduct his ar- 
^ through a long amd difficult march; 
to bring up his troops from the Da¬ 
nube and the Pruth, to encounter the 
Austrians under Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, and the Saxons mider General 
Renter, who had reached Minsk, Slo- 
nim, and Kobrine* Some bnlliant af¬ 
fairs had already occurred m this di¬ 
rection, which it would be unjust to 
pass over without notice.—General 
Kamiflokoy, with about 8000 men, 
had, at an early period of the retreat, 
been unfortunately separated from the 
second army ; he approached Kobrine, 
and fell in with a small party of his 
'countrymen under Count Lambert. 
The town was occupied at the time 
by a party of Saxons under General 
Kleingel; it seemed to be carelessly 
defended, and the Russians attempted 
to take it by surprise. • A detachment 
of the Saxons occupying a bridge in 
the neighbourhood was first assailed 
«hd made prisoners; after which the 
Russians advanced on the town. An 
obstinate conflict ensued—the carnage 
was great on both cades; but the 
Saxons were at last compelled to sur¬ 
render. The commander of .the Saxon 
division, 70 officers, and 2500 men,r 
were made prisoners; eight pieces 
of cannon and four standards were 
taken.—The advance of the army un¬ 
der the Rusuan General Tormozoff, 


whiah had for some'time been empbyw 
ed in this quarter, in a few days enter, 
ed Kobrine, where they ^und that 
their intention* of diriodging the ene¬ 
my had been'anticipated. 

General Tormozoff resolved to fol¬ 
low Up' these successes by an attack 
on Slonim, where Renier with the 
ren^inder of the ^Saxons was posted. 
This general, however, having hea^ 
of the disasters at Kobrine, ^orGered 
Prince Schwartzenberg to hasten his 
junction with’ him* Tormozoff pro¬ 
ceeded to take'up a fine position near 
the town ; his right 'and centre being 
defended by a morass, and his left 
protected by a strong battery ofK:an- 
non. He neglected, however, to oc¬ 
cupy a small village and a wood, both, 
of which covered^he road to Kobrine» 
and must have given him great advan¬ 
tages ; but he conceived the position 
which he had already taken to be 
nearly impregnable; The Austrians, 
French, and ^Saxons advanced under 
Renier and Schwartzenberg j Renier 
was not slow to remark the errors of 
the Russians, and to proBt by them. 
On the 11th of August he filled'the 
vilfage with cavalry, and the wood’ 
with a strong body of infantry and ar-*i 
tillcry, and proceeded in cqgpcalment 
to advance upon the Russians. On 
the moroing of the 12th, ttie attack 
was begun to the surprise of the Rus¬ 
sian general, <who lost not a. moment, 
however, In repairing bis fault; but 
by bringing round a heavy , battery oT/ 
cannon, and ordering up his reserve^" 
prepared to withstand the asaatdlp^ 
the enemy. A very warm ci^test 
ensued, in which both parties fought 
with the greatest resolution. Schwait* 
zenberg observing that the whole at¬ 
tention of the Russians directed 
to tlieir left, made an unsuccessful ef¬ 
fort to pass the morass by which the 
right of their position was defended, 
and to distract on this side the mea¬ 
sures of riic enemy. The French ge- 
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■eralf become desperate by the uaex* 
pect^ difficulties which he had en> 
countered, brought immense reinforce* 
‘ ments from his centre* and left, ex* 
tended his front, an^ endeavoured to 
outflank the Russians* The Russians 
instantly adopted the only plan by 
-.which they could counteract these 
movements.; they also* changed tljeir 
front^nd extended their hne in a pa* 
nilel^irection to that of the enemy. 
The battle was once more renewed 
with great fury; but was the 
exec^ution done by the Russian artil* 
lery among the assailants, that the lat¬ 
ter were broken, and at one time pur¬ 
sued .even to the skirts of the wood. 
The attack was again renewed; six 
fi^sh battalions of infantry and several 
regiments of Austrian huians and hus 
sars were led on to support it. Might 
alom^parted the con^atants. each of 
whom left on the fi^d about 5000 
killed and wounded. The enemy tc- 
tircd to his former position, and the 
Russians during the night prepared 
to return to l^brine. vimere they ar¬ 
rived the following day without moles* 
tation. • 

While these events occurred in the 
south, great exertions were made to 
strengthen Ri^. against which a di* 
vision of the invading army had been 
directed. The command of the army 
destined to defend this city* had been 
entrusted to General Essen, ho pro¬ 
ved himseu worthy of the confidence 
of hissoyereign.—Thesuburbsof Riga 
. were destroyed, ^nd every thing re¬ 
moved which could assist the approach 
of the enc^ny. or interrupt the fire 
from the fortifications.' A strong 
g^risen was posted in the town; and 
the army stationed in front was com¬ 
manded by Essen in person. From 
this army General Lewis was detached 
with a considerable force to occupy 
Eckan and the neighbourhood. The 
Prussians, who formed a part of the 
corps of Macdonald, were more im¬ 
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mediately employed against Riga, and 
had already posted tbemaelves betwixt 
that city and Mittau j the head*(}uar» 
ters of Macdonald himself were still at 
Yacobstade.*—The Prussian General 
Kliest. alarmed lest the advance of the 
Russians should interrupt bis ctm>mu« 
ideations with Macdonald, determined 
on attacking them ; and for this pur¬ 
pose he moved towards Eckan A 
lively cannonade and charge of cavalry 
from the Russians for m tune discon* 
ceited this attack; but Geiierid Kleist 
rallied* hi»troops, and pushed forward 
with great impetuosity. The contest 
was obstinate ; but the Russians find¬ 
ing themselves pressed by superior 
numbers, retired towards* Riga, and 
effected their retreat in the most per¬ 
fect order. About six hundred on 
each side were killed and wounded in 
this aflair. 

A month now elapsed before ope¬ 
rations were resumed in this quarter. 
Essen, however, received intelligence 
that the Fre'iich forces were increasing 
very much in numbers ; that a strong 
reserve was advancing from Germany, 
which would supersede the Piussians 
in the siege of Riga ; and that a pow¬ 
erful battering train had been ordered 
up from Daiitzic to enable the be¬ 
siegers to commence operations with 
effect. He saw the dangei of his si¬ 
tuation. shoald he leave the Prussians 
unbroken, till this mass pf foice should 
arrive; and he. therefore, determined 
on driving them back to Mittau The 
Prussians were advantageously posted, 
and had been carefql to strengthen x 
position naturaljy good, by intrench- 
ments.--The town of Eckan protect¬ 
ed their right, their centre w*i8,secu¬ 
red by a branch of a small river, and 
a chain ofp osts connected them with 
^hlock. rill age not far distant Es¬ 
sen rqpolwd to attack their right; 
and to conceal this part of his plan he 
ordered a false attack to be made on 
their centre. The flotilla of British 
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and Russian gun>boats was directed 
to co'operate by dislodging the eneipy 
from Shlock.-'^n the ^d of Au¬ 
gust, the attack was made by the Rus- 
siaris with great spirit, and the enemy*s 
intrenchmentS were carried at tlie point 
of the bayonet. But the indiscretion 
of the Russians bad nearly ruined this 
bold enterorisp. They became eager 
and disorderly in the pursuit; they 
opened their ranks, aad were repaid 
£w this piece of folly by a most de¬ 
structive charge of Prussian cavalry, 
which drove them back with great 
slaughter. The enemy was thus en¬ 
abled to rally his scattered forces, 
jvhichj already had suffered so much. 
In these circumstances, the battle was 
renewed, but the perseverance of the 
Russians overcame all obstacles.—In 
one part of his plan Essen was dis¬ 
appointed ; for although the com¬ 
mander of the flotilla had compelled 
the enemy to retire from Shlock, he 
had been prevented from bringing his 
boats farther up the river, and oo.ope- 
rating towards the entire destruction 
of the besiegers.—.In this affair the 
Russians took 650 prisoners, and kill¬ 
ed and wounded about 1500 of the 
enemy. Their own loss was from 600 
to 700. 

The peace which had been conclu¬ 
ded with England was about this time 
announced, to the infinite joy of all 
classes of Russians. The terms in 
which the Emperor Alexander intima¬ 
ted this fortunate^event to his subjects 
are remarkable, and strongly indicate 
the strength of that connexion which 
must ever subsist betwipet England and 
the great powers of the continent, 
and the folly of the attempt made by 
Prance to effect a permanent separation. 
** The peace with England,*’ said the 
emperor, ** so generally and so long 
desired, is as length established.^ We 
hasten to announce it, knowing that 
it has been as evidently the work of 
our fiiithfttl subjects as of England 


herself. Feeling acutely for the' de¬ 
cay into which our commerce fell by 
the disunion of the two countries, we 
lose not a moment in seeking to revive 
it to new energies, by the proclama¬ 
tion of a reunion so rich in benefits to 
both parties. Nay, we even go before 
forms, in our tenderness for the public 
go<^, and the public anxiety; and 
witnout wasting for the official ratifi¬ 
cation of the treaty of peace, ws^thus* 
open before our people ail its advan¬ 
tages, unwilUhg that more of the sum¬ 
mer should pass by without having 
yielded its fruit to the two nations, 
which commerce alone can bring. We 
order from this day that all our ports 
in the Baltic, and on the White Sea, 
and on the Black Sea, shall at all 
times be open to the English vessels ; 
and that every commercial relationship 
may instantly recommence betwe;;,? our 
empire and that of Great Britain.’* 
A higher compliment could not have 
been paid to the benign influence 
which the pre-eminence of England 
exerts over the nations of Europe—an 
influence founded on justice and bene¬ 
ficence—on the mutual interchange of 
all those blessings which rescue rude 
nations from barbarism, and accelerate 
the advance of those already civilized 
—an influence which is required to 
sustain the liberties and secure the 
happiness of the human race.—Such 
was the nature of that influence which 
the French government was so eager 
to denounce, and against which it se¬ 
duced, for a time, the nations of the 
continent to contend —The benefits of 
an intercourse with England are thus 
proclaimed in the happiness which it 
diffuses around: the miseries of a copr 
nexion with France have been mani. 
fested in the desolation of, Europe. 

It is worthy of remark, that about 
this period the enemv began to expe¬ 
rience the effects of that cruel and ex¬ 
terminating system of warfare which 
he himself had so long pursued in the 
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Tvrol, in Sjpain, and in man^ of the 
other countries which he had invaded, 
and'where he met with aiinn resist¬ 
ance on the part of people. He 
had disregarded not only the dictates 
of humanity, but the accustomed rules 
~<o£«par^ and had enforced submission 
by ^e'cewiprs of indiWriminate uiin 
jigd proscription. Ht still affected 
to fonow the same ^ly8tem in Russia, 
but he soon found that it was returned 
upon him withdnterest. I'he Russians 
felt enough of hatred to the French 
nfme; they were roused by an inva¬ 
sion which threatened the independ¬ 
ence >of their country; but they be¬ 
came exasperated to the utmost pitch 
by the insolence and cruelty of the in* 
vaders.-.-'A striking example of this is 
said to have happened in the govern¬ 
ment of Twer. A;#detachment of 
French prisoners, accompanied by a 
small escort, arrived in a village near 
Smolensko, where they contrived to 
overpower the Russian soldiers who 
had them in charge. A party of pea¬ 
sants instantly made their appearance, 
and, armed with such weapons as tl^ey 
could most easily procure, attacked 
the French, and finally ^bdued them. 
Nor was this enough for their zeal; 
for it was with great difficulty that a 
few of the prisoners escaped their ven¬ 
geance. ' The peasants in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, supposing that the French 
h^d actually made their way into this 
district *of the empire, sounded the 
alarm, and no less than 9000 men, 
armed in the best way which the 
hurry of tiie momcnf ‘Would permit, 
made their appearance. They in-* 
slahtljr declared their readiness to de¬ 
stroy t)\eir property, that it might 
not fall into^the hands of the French, 
and to make any other sacrifice which 
the cause of their country might re¬ 
quire. Instances- of such devotion as 
this occurred frequently; and Buo¬ 
naparte was inconsistent enough to 
complain of the*’savage mode or war- 


faae pursued by the Russians, with¬ 
out reflecting that enormities, even 
greater than ever were committed^by 
this people in revenge of his perfidy, 
had been executed % himself, in toe 
wantonness of power, against innocent 
and unoffending nations. 

Wittgenstein, who had continued to 
obcupy the ground won by hini from 
the enemy on the 10th and 11th of 
August, received reinfbrcements from 
Dihabourg, and determined to dis¬ 
lodge OiiAinot from the position which 
he was fortifying at Polotsk—On the 
17th of August he advanced in two 
columns, and, after a few hours, feach-- 
ed the ground on which he meant to 
give'the enemy battle. Oudinot has¬ 
tened to give the Russians a check 
before they should have reached the 
position, which he foresaw it was their 
object to take up ; but in this he was 
disappointed.—The effect of the Rus¬ 
sian artillery was here, as on many 
other occasions, found irresistible; 
and its well-directed operation in the 
affairs of which we are now giving a 
brief account, had a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the result of the conflict. A 
heavy fire from a Russian battery, di¬ 
rected against the enemy’s masses, 
while they were yet unformed, crea¬ 
ted the utmost confusion ; a dreadful 
carnage ensbed, in which Marshal 
Oudinot was severely wounded, and 
the enemy was at last driven with 
great slaughter to his intrenched 
camp.—St Cyr, who succeeded Ou¬ 
dinot in the command, was anxious to 
distinguish himself by retrieving these 
disasters, and on the following day de¬ 
termined to renew the conflict. Count 
Wrede commanded the Bavarians on 
the right; General Maison was en¬ 
trusted with the left flank; and St 
Cyr himsdf led on the centre. \Yitt- 
genstein, who had by this time gained 
possession of the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, determined to remain on the 
.defensive, and allowed them to make 
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thc-ir dispositions for the attack with- 
out interruption. The attack was be> 
gun by a discharge of the Bavarian 
arlillery, which was instantly follow* 
ed by a general and destructive fire 
from the whole. French line. The 
Russians made a bold attack on the 
eiiemy*s left, which entirely succeed¬ 
ed in driving him in that quarter b^k 
upon his reserves. The contest in 
the centre, c*/mmanded on the one 
aide by St Cyr, and on the othem by 
Wittgenstein, was maintainad with the 
most obstinate bravery At last, how¬ 
ever, the enemy was forced to give 
way,.at all points, and was pursued 
with such activity, that numbers of 
his fugi'ive soidics fell even in the 
streets of Polotsk, into which they 


were driven by the Russians. The 
battle htsted upwards of tiyelve hours, 
and the pursuit did not cease till mid¬ 
night.—The French left about 10,000 
men killed and wounded on the field ; 
they lost also many prisoners, inclu¬ 
ding no less than 30 officers. The 
Russians stated their Iobs^'4000 men 
put hors *de comhatf among whqm 
were several of their generals.—Such 
was the result of Buonaparte's attempt 
to open for his armies a passa^ to St 
Petersburgh, and thus to inflict, a fa¬ 
tal blow on the independence of the 
Russian em^ure. Rut it is proper to 
return to operations of stiH greater 
moment, which were under the imme¬ 
diate direction of the French ruler. 
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Jtussian Affairs continue. Capture of Sfuc^ensho hp the French* Bedtle of 
Borodino. The Frenc'j occupy Afoscaoi. Thehunsucces^ul Attempts to ne~ 
godate. They evacuate Moscouo. 


Buonaparte remained at Vitepsk 
until he received intelligence that his 
reinforcements from Tilsit were advan* 
cing upon Wilna. He then resolved 
imn\gdiately to attack^molensko ; and 
with this view, on the ]3th of Au¬ 
gust he ordered Murat and Beauhar- 
iiois to advance and effect the passage 
of the Boristhenes. Tlie Russian ge- 
neral-in*chicf, aware of those move¬ 
ments, ordered Prince Bagration to 
fall back to Smoleosko by the Mos¬ 
cow road, while on the Hth he Ifim- 
aelf retired to the high,grouiid on the 
right hank of "the Dnieper, by which 
Smolensko is commanded. He learn¬ 
ed also, that the enemy under Murat 
and Ney had already advanced in ^cat 
f 9 rce, and driven the Russians from 
Krasnoy with severe loss.—The garri- 
8on of Smolensko was in the meantime 
Strengthened, and the necessary pre¬ 
parations made, that the Russians 
might avail themselves of the advan¬ 
tages which the situation of this city 

{ iresented, to check, for a while at 
east, the advance of the invader. The 
communication betwixt the garrison 
of Smolentko, now 30,000 strong, , 
and the army under Barclay de Tolly, 
which occupied the heights, was fully 
established by three bridges; and the 
ancient walls of Smolensko, although 
iU adapted to resist the operations of 


modem warfare, were mounted with 
cannon, that nothing might be left un¬ 
done by the Russians of which cir¬ 
cumstances permitted them to avail 
themselves. 

The French main army had been 
reinforced by the junction of Ponia- 
towski, and presented at this moment 
a very compact and formidable body. 
•—The capture of Smolensko was an 
object of great importance to the ene¬ 
my, for he would thus be able to dis¬ 
lodge the Russians from the only fa¬ 
vourable position for defence which 
was to be found on this side of Mos¬ 
cow, while the occupation of a city so 
ancient and venerable, would give that 
sort of eclatAo his operations, of which 
he has always known well how to avail 
himfelf.—On the l&h of August 
Buonaparte was at the head of his ar¬ 
my before Smolensko; and he no soon¬ 
er saw the position and strength of 
his enemy than he decided on his plSn 
of operations. * He* determined to car¬ 
ry the intrenched suburbs and the city, 
and at the same time to destroy the 
bridges by which a communication 
was maintained betwixt the garrison 
and the jirmy on the heights. With 
this view, Marshal Ney was oixlered 
to take up the ground on the left, 
Davoust to occupy the centre, and 
Poniatowski to place himself on the 
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H^ht. The reserve consisting of ca- 
‘Wry and guards,’formed the re*; 
the cavalry was commanded by MuVat 
and Beauharqpis, and Buonaparte him¬ 
self remained with the guards. On the 
17th of August the sanguinary contest 
was begun, which ended in the occu¬ 
pation of Smolensko by the French 
armies. 

The fire from the Russian cannon 
was anawrred ^by the French with 
energy and effect. Poniatowski first 
‘succeeded in driving a bod^ of Rus¬ 
sians from a formidable position, on 
which a battery was instantly con¬ 
structed, and directed against one of 
the brtdgijs This gave the enemy a 
great advantage, and, animated as he 
now was by success, he pushed for¬ 
ward i>i great numbers, and with un¬ 
wonted fury ; drove the Russians be¬ 
fore fiim into their intrenchments, and 
even tliere vigorously attacked them 
with ttie bayonet. The Russians for 
two hours maintained this unequal and 
sanguiuary contest with firmness, and 
resisted every effort of the enemy to 
pierce their lines. The enemy, how¬ 
ever, still pressed on with additional 
numbers; the fight was every moment 
becoming more arduous, and already 
the operations of the Russians were 
impeded by the heaps of slain which 
surrounded them on all sidles. In these 
desperate circumstances they retired, 
still fighting, inio the city, and already 
the Frencli were under its walls.—It 
was the object of Barclay de Tolly to 
prolong the defence till Prince Bagra- 
tis.should be enabled to march to 
Dorogobouche, where it was propo- 
to reunite the armies; and the 
l'» ave garrison of Smolensko was rea- 
(1 to second his views. The fire from 
I '.'•.ills still kept the enemy in check ; 
c: i‘e qu'.ckly ordered batteries to be 
«' •-ucied wiiicb compilled the Rus- 
to abrfiiiloii the city. Their re¬ 
ft-:'.tc' coiit niicJ, however, till the 
r\yVL‘raeiu8 of the main army could be 


accomplished; and, iit the tneanthne, 
every thing in the city, and even the 
buildings, were hasuly debtro^d by • 
the hands oC tbeif devoted owners.-— 
General KorfiF having destroyed the 
communication with the right bank of 
the Dnieper, led off what still remain^ 
ed of his gallant army ; aj^d "(Be;, 
mofning oCthe 18th August the 
enemy entered Smq|.en.Ko without fus» > 
ther opposition. 

When thft French leader entered 
the city, he found it a heap of ruins. 
He was anxious to save something 
from the general destruction which 
met his view, and he ordered his sol¬ 
diers to exert themselves in extinguish¬ 
ing the flames. They were too busily 
employed, however, in seizing what 
remained amid the wreck of this once 
celebrated city, and paid •but little re¬ 
spect to the orders o f their chief.*'The 
anxiety of Buonaparte to enter Smo¬ 
lensko in triumph, and to secure it as a 
place of repose for his troops, was ma¬ 
nifested in the reflections which he 
made on this scene of ruin and horror. 
—** Smolensko,** said he, may be 
corsidered as one of the finest cities in 
Russia, and of^ the mo8t*commaqd;tig 
situation. Had it not been foj^the 
circumstances of war, which iniwved 
it in flames, and consumed its maga¬ 
zines filled with merchandize, this city 
would now be regarded as the richest 
resource of our army. But even in 
its present ruined state, it puts us ih 
possession of a formidable military 
post, and its Remaining buildings af¬ 
ford excellent hospitals for *he sick.** 
The reflections here made could de¬ 
ceive no one; chagrin and mortifi¬ 
cation were evident iit every line. In 
contemplating the ruins ot this once 
celebrated city, Buonaparfe was heard 
to exclaim, ** Never was a war pro¬ 
secuted with such ferocity—-never did 
defence put on so hostile a shape 
against the common feelings of self- 
preservation. These people treat their 
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own countiy as if they were its ene¬ 
mies.*’—He could not appreciate the 
efforts oftreal patriotism; tie judged of 
the Russians on principles whi 9 h could 
have applie^T to thoae on^ over whom 
he had usurped authority. They met 
him with flatteryt because thej dread- 
h is tf ower $ but the inhabitants of 
' Russia no terms o^ compromise 
■witJi^hiB arro^MK^ and ambition. 

In the ob 8 tin^*affair before Snu)- 
lensko} the Russians lost about 4000 
men killed and wounded; but the 
loft of the enemy was-much greater. 
If the French accounts were entitled 
to credit, it might seem, indeed* that 
the enemy had achieved wonders, (in- 
paralleled even in romance; for we 
are told, that the dreadful contest 
which preceded the occupation of 
Smolensko cost him no more than 
7C^ killed, and wounded. It 
is surprising, that the authors of re¬ 
ports so absurd should at any time 
have hoped to be believed; but when 
we consider that the French accounts 
are now very generally disregarded, 
while tlie reports 9 ! the Russians have 
been uniformly veriffed by the event, 
nothing more seems necessary than to 
oppose the candid history which the 
latter*give of the campaign, to the idle 
ai^ absurd fabrications of their ene- 
•mics. 

Some Spanish prisoners, who were 
Vaken iri this very battle, stated the 
*loBS of'the enemy in killed and wound¬ 
ed alone, as high as 13,000 or 14,000 
men ; and whed the nature of the en¬ 
gagement, and the situation of the 
contending parties are kept in view, 
thi& account cannot be deemed incre- 
^dible.—-But whatever may have been 
the loss sustained in the action, the 
city, on rile entrance of the French, 
disappointed their hopes of comfort* 
and repose. Buonaparte and a few of 
his favourite generals occupied the 
episcopal palace; his infantry sought 
relief from thejir fatigues amid a heap 


of ruins, while, the cavalry took pos¬ 
session of the churche 6 r-*^s they 
baud meant by this act of sacrilege,' to 
raise to the highest pitqh the fury, and 
indignation of the pious Russians. 

Buonaparte hastened to repair the 
bridges which had been destroyed; 
and with that alacrity which so long 
characterized all his military opera¬ 
tions, ordered the construction of a 
new bridge farther up the river, that 
he might at the same time harass the 
rear-guard of the retiring army, and 
endeavour, by a movement in another 
direction, to cut it off entirely from 
the main body.—His orders were so 
promptly obeyed, that Baroif KorfF, 
who commanded the Russian rear¬ 
guard, had not marched far from Smo¬ 
lensko, when he found his progress in¬ 
terrupted, the enemy haring already 
pre-occupied his line of march, and in 
great force taken a position to inter¬ 
cept him. Korff had no resource left 
but to form on the spot, and try to 
maintain his ground, till the general- 
in-chief should send him reinforce¬ 
ments. He had not time, however, 
to make even these arrangements, till 
he was assailed with impetuosity by 
the corps of Marshal Ney. The Rus¬ 
sian general was thus surro’inded in an 
instant, and placed iii the most critical 
circumstances.—^The furious cannon¬ 
ade, which instantly commenced, was 
heard by the main sA-my of tlie Rus¬ 
sians ; and Prince Eugene of Wirtem- 
burg was dispatched with a strong body 
of troops, to support their companions 
under Korff, who had been thus esipo- 
sed to so utieqital a conflict. The 
prince made good his passage in spite 
of all opposition ; and as the ground 
which General Korff occupied was 
favourable, and he found himself so 
strongly supported, he determined to 
medt with firmness all the efforts of the 
enemy, who commenced a furious at¬ 
tack on the Russian centre, which he 
hoped to break. A heavy discharge of 
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irtiUery’, however, .bafRed all his ef¬ 
forts, and he was forced to withdraw..^. 

now changed his plans, and as he 
found that a«*maU party of Russians 
bad occupied a village near the high 
road to Moscow, he expected by fil¬ 
ing on this position to distract the at¬ 
tention of Korff, and to force him to 
abandon the ground which he had so 
well defended. It fortunately hap¬ 
pened, that General Touchkon, who 
had been ordered from the main arn^y 
to the support of this positioi^, arrived 
at this critical moment. A furious 
battle ensued ; the whole force of the 
enemy was now directed to this point, 
and fought with a resolution which 
did them honour. The battle lasted 
till midnight, when the enemy was 
compelled to withdraw,—to leave the 
Russians in full possession of the held, 
and at liberty to direct their future 
movements according to their own 
choice. The affair of this day cost 
the Russians a loss of 4000 men kill¬ 
ed and wounded ; the loss of the ene¬ 
my must, from the nature of the con¬ 
test, have been still greater.—The 
French, besides, lost in the course of 
the day about 1300 prisoners. 

The rear guard of the Russians pro¬ 
ceeded on their march to join the main 
army; and on the 23d they accom¬ 
plished their object,—The enemy again 
made his appearance in force, and 
shewed a design'of turning the left of 
the Russians, that he mi^it intercept 
their retreat, and compel them to en¬ 
gage in a general battle; but as the 
gl^^lind was unfavourable, the Russian 
general-in.chief conlinuld his retreat. 
—At Wiasma every thing that could 
be useful to the enemy was destroyed, 
and a position nearer Moscow taken 
up by the Russian army, where it was 
determined for some time t(\ make a 
stand, c—While matters were in *this 
state, Barclay de ToUy was inform¬ 
ed by a courier, that Prince Kutusoff 


had been appointed in his stead to the 
command of the Russian armies. 

The appointment of thik vetefan 
hero to so honourable a station at 
this critical moment, gave universal 
satisfaction. His talents were known 
and admired by his countrymen ; his., 
lon^ experience' and various'ci^Vices . 
appeared to entitle hi^* above aH. 
others to the distinCfion whieJi* h#‘" 
now attained. His great age alone, 
might have seemed an obstacle to his 
elevation, at a season when so many 
vigorous efforts would be required; 
but it was afterwards found, as his so¬ 
vereign had anticipated, that length of 
years had not impaired his capacity, 
nor relaxed his sp<rit of enterprise.—In 
his way to head-quariers, where he ar¬ 
rived on the 29th August, he passed 
through Moscov^. and had an intery^ew 
with Count Rostopchin the governor, 
whose memory will be chei ished with 
fondness so long as the campaign in 
Russia is remembered—Whether they 
at this period foresaw the events which 
were so soon to follow, and aware 
that Moscow must-be entered* by the 
eiieiUy, formed the singular determi¬ 
nation of sacriffcing this ancient and 
venerable capital to the mdependence 
of their country, has not been hitherto 
ascertained. Certain it is, that both 
these great men were animated by the * 
warmest patriotism, and bad their 
whole minds absorbed in the result of 
the momentous conflict which ^as ap«" 
preaching. 

When the prince arrived at head¬ 
quarters, he perceived that ‘the posi¬ 
tion which the army then occupied, 
was altogether unfavourable for a‘>ge-^ 
neral battle, and he instantly determi¬ 
ned on seeking another, where the 
troops might repose for a While in se¬ 
curity, and prepare for new fatigues 
and dangers.—On the 30th of August 
he put the urmy in motion, and halted 
it on the following day in the neigh* 
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bourhood of die village of ^rodinot 
situated near the great road leading to 
Mbu:owr—He could find no position 
betwixt this and ^oscotr more' fa¬ 
vourable for the great battle which he 
had resolved to Mzard.—At a smaU 
4istance from the village there is a deep 
ravISfeV^through which a rivulet rune, 
and of w^lah tiK prince* availed ‘him* 
*selMbr the prdd^tion of his right and 
centre under Barclay de Tolly and 
Benningsen. The left under Bagra- 
tim,'6tretched to the village of Se- 
menofka, and as it had no natural de¬ 
fences, it might easily have been turn¬ 
ed by the road leading fromSmolensko 
to Mojaisk. But every thing was 
done which the hurry of the moment 
would permit, to strengthen it with 
redoubts and batteries, which might 
inqgede the rapid approach of the ene¬ 
my.—The gcneral-in-cuief communi¬ 
cated the plans which he had formed 
to his officers; he encouraged his sol¬ 
diers by his presence and exhortations, 
and made every arrangement which 
circumstances would permit, to ensure 
success in this groat encounter. 

It was remarked, that so sodn as 
Buonaparte was apprised of the ap¬ 
pointment of Prince Kutusoff Its gene- 
ral-in-chiefy he became more cautious 
in his operations, and paid this silent 
and involuntary tribute to the genius 
,ef his antagonist.—.On the 3(Hh of 
August, the French leader had reach¬ 
ed W^sma, which, like Smolensko, he 
fouhd a scene of desolation. Yet he 
did not advance from its vicinity till 
the 4th»September. On the 5th of 
the same month, the reconnoitring 
parties of the enemy were rapidly suc¬ 
ceeded by strong masses of infantry 
and cavalry, which, by advancing on 
the Russia left, unequivocally indica^ 
ted the intention of Buonaparte, to di¬ 
rect his efforts against that part of the 
army under Kutusoff, which the prince 
expected would be first assailed 
Th&rear-gjiard of the Russian ar- 


i^y under Lieutenant-General Kdno- 
vitzen, was still a little in front of the 
Russian left, where it was attacked 
with great impetuosity^'After a Short 
iv'sistance, it fell back on Prince Ba¬ 
gration ^s line, under cover of a redoubt 
which was powerfully defended, and 
was as vigorously assailed. It was the 
object of the enemy to carry the re¬ 
doubt, and to dislodge the Russians 
from a neighbouring, wood in which 
Uiey had been posted ; but a furious 
discharge from the Russian artillery 
compelled him for a while to with¬ 
draw.—The corps under Poniatowski 
was more fortunate; and th^ assail¬ 
ants, who had already been repulsed, 
were inspired with fresh courage. A 
most obstinate affair ensued; the post 
was abandoned and retaken by the 
Russians no less than four times, but 
they were at last compelled to fall 
back, and leave'it in possession of the 
enemy.—The general in-chief afterthis 
affair ordered the left-wing to with¬ 
draw towards the adjoining heights, 
that, should it be again attacked, it 
might be better protected by the strong 
batteries with which they were cover¬ 
ed. They were left to do this with¬ 
out interruption from tlie enemy ; for 
the whole of the 6th of September, 
(the day which preceded the battle of 
Borodino,.the most sanguinary which 
has been fought in, modern times,) 
parsed without military operations of 
any kind, and was employed in active 
preparation for the conflict which 
was expected to decide the fate t)f 
Russia. ^ 

The skill *and activity of Buona¬ 
parte were conspicuous on this occa¬ 
sion. He covered the height which 
his troops had carried the preceding 
day with a hundred pieces of artil¬ 
lery ; he constructed three other bat- 
tenes^ two of which were directed 
against the centre, and one against the 
left of the Russians; detachments of 
«rtillery were also distributed along the 
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Erench line, so that he had not less 
than a thousand pieces of cannon ready 
to open their fire .->It was obvious, that 
he still meant^to direct his chief efforts 
against the Russian left; and he did 
every thing to ensure success in this 
quarter, by ordering up the greater 
part of hia troops and his ablest ge¬ 
nerals. 

Nor were the dispositions of the 
Russian general, less profound. He 
quickly penetrated the intentions qf 
the enemy, and strengthened his left 
with the best part of his troops, which 
he formed into two lines, supported by 
artillery and cavalry. He posted a 
strong body of the militia of Moscow 
in a wood on the left, that tlicy might 
act on the enemy’s right and rear, 
should he attempt to turn the Russian 
Bank. Strong batteries were also con¬ 
structed for the protection of the cen¬ 
tre and other parts of the army ; and 
nothing seemed wanting to ensure the 
success of the Russians, but an equa¬ 
lity in point of numbers with their 
enemies, who, in this respect, still boast¬ 
ed a superiority. 

The prince knew well how to avail 
himself of the different principles of 
action which guide the Russian soldier; 
and he did not omit on this great oc¬ 
casion, to touch his feelings of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm. The holy pictures 
which had been saved amidst the ruins 
of Smolensko, were carried along the 
line by the priests attached to the ar¬ 
my, and inspired the soldiers to a de¬ 
gree, which, in the religious apathy of 
m<fm civilized nations, will not easily 
be conceived. While’ thc\r minds were 
in this state of excitement, he made a 
speech, which, pronounced, as it was, 
on the eve of one of the greatest bat¬ 
tles fought in modern times, the histo- 
• rian would be unpardonable in -omit¬ 
ting ; ** Russians and fellow soldiers,’* 
be said, ** behold before you in these 
aacred representatives of the holy 
objects of our worship, an appeal 


which cadis upon hearen, to unite with 
men against the despotic ttoubler ot 
the world. Not content w‘^th defa¬ 
cing the image of God, in the per¬ 
sons of mUIions of his creatures, this 
universal tyrant, this arch-rebel a- 
gainst all laws human aad diviner- 
breaks into the laiictuary, polhites it ^ 
with* blood, overthrows^ ."its altars^ 
tramples on its rite|r» and exposer the'* 
very ark of the Lord, consecrated in 
these holy insignia of our church, to 
all the profanations of accident, of the. 
elements, and of unsanctified hands. 
Fear not, then, but that the Lord, 
whose altars have been so insulted by 
the very worm his Almighty power 
had raised from the dust; fear not 
that he will not be with you; that 
he will not'stretch forth his shield over 
your ranks, and; with the swonb-of 
vengeance fight against his enemies! 
This is the faith in which I will fight 
and conquer; this is the faith in which 
I would fight and fall, and still behold 
the hnal victory with my dying eyes. 
Soldiers! *do your part. Think on 
the pollution of yoivr altars ; think of 
yout®wives and children looking to you 
for protection ; think of your empe¬ 
ror, regarding you as tl/e sinews of 
his strength ; and^before to-morrow’s 
sun sets, write your faith and your 
fealty on the field of your country 
with the life’s blood of the invader and, 
his legions.” ^ 

The address of Buonaparte *to his 
army was not less characteristic. ** Sol¬ 
diers, before you is the field you have 
so ardently desired. The vi^ory de¬ 
pends upon you; it is necessary to . 
you. It will give you abundance $ , 
good winter-quarters; and a quick re-' 
turn to your country. Con^ct your- 
mdves as when at Austerhtz, at Fried- 
land| at Vitepsk,at Smolensk, and the 
latest posterity will cite with pride 
your conduct on this day. They will 
say, he tons in that great battle under 
ike U'olh g/Moscoui,”-^ Littiodid he 
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antibipate that the battle of lEiorodino 
would be referred to in histoiy} as a 
glorious and etemd contrast to the 
treachery* which disgraced the com¬ 
batants at AusterUt%, and the pusilla¬ 
nimity which at Jena laid the Prussian 
monarchy prostrate before his ambi- 
-•ion.^ 

• A^four in the moihing of the.7th 
gf SeptemBi^; the corps'of Davoust 
and ^niatowski advanced by the wood 
which supported the Russian left; at 
six the action commenced, and the cne- 
myjexperienced the advantages derived 
from the possession of the redoubt 
which he had taken the preceding day. 
Ney bore down with great force on the 
Russian centre, and Beauharnoia assail¬ 
ed the right. The battle became ge¬ 
neral ; but the left of the Russians 
under Prince Bagration had still to 
consh^t with nearly ^ne half of the 
French force. The resolution of the 
enemy’s cavalry on this flank was con- 
y>icuous ; they charged the Russians 
even to their batteries, and whole squa¬ 
drons of them were instantly destroyed. 
For three hours did this furious attack 
continue without. dfect; and Buona¬ 
parte perceived the necessity of order¬ 
ing up reinforcements,•both of cavalry 
and artfllery.~The Russians were com¬ 
pelled to fall back, and the enemy im¬ 
mediately turned against the retiring 
col’umns the giHis which they had aban¬ 
doned. .The Russian general seeing 
(he left of the array thus overpowered, 
reinforced it from the reserve with 
grenadiers and cgvalry.; they returned 
to the combat with fresh vigour, and 
in/the vAy moment when they were 
yaking a desperate effort to regain 
theif lost position, the militia, and 
other troops which had been posted id 
the wood,^rushed forth and took a 
dreadful vengeance on the enemy. The 
shock of this concentrated force was 
irresistible, and the French were for¬ 
ced to retire with precipitation.—Such 
were the events which occurred on the 


Russian left. On the other extremity 
oC their line a combat scarcely fess 
obstinate was maintaiired^ Beauhar- 
nois made repeated efforts to carry 
the village of Borodipd, and the re- 
dembts which protected it; but his 
failure in all of them was completet 
and he was ultimately repulsed with 
great loss. The Ruasian commander 
was thus enabled to reinforce his cen« 
tre, where the battle still raged with 
great fury.—Night at last approach¬ 
ed, and added only to ’the sublime 
horrors bf the scene. But victory 
had now declared for the Russians* 
and the enemy, aware that he could 
no longer make a stand after the 
dreadful havoc which had been made 
among his legions, availed himself of 
the opportunity to withdraw at all 
points, and leave the field to the con¬ 
querors.—The field of battle, on the. 
return of day, presented a frightful 
scene—for the carnage on both sides* 
from the magnitude of the prepara¬ 
tions which had been made, and the 
resolution displayed by the Comba¬ 
tants, was immense—The Russians 
estimate their own loss in killed and 
wounded at 4<0,000 men, and that of 
the enemy so high as G0,(X)0. The 
French, who, as usual; claimed the 
victory, told a very difi'erent tale; but 
we may judge of the credit due to their 
story, wheh it is I'ecoUecLed, that al¬ 
though vichrloiiSp they found it ne¬ 
cessary to retreat, and were on the fol¬ 
lowing day exposed in their movements 
to the galling attacksof Platoff and his 
Cossaks, who were sent in pur.suit. 3 >». 
The Russians lost £ome efiicers'of dis¬ 
tinction, among whom were Generals 
Toutchkuff andKonovitzen; the brave 
• Prince Bagration afterwards died of 
his wounds—Of the French generals* 

> CaulaincourtandMontbrun were killed* 
and twelve others dangerously wpund- 
ed. The Russians made 5000 prison¬ 
ers, and took 30 pieces of cannon.— 
These details will not be deemed ira- 
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pertinent) when the magnitude of this 
day*8 operations, and the consequences 
to which they led, are taken into con¬ 
sideration. A ’ battle in which about 
80,000 humah beings were destroyed, 
is not an ordinary occurrence, even in 
this age of military exploits ; and de¬ 
serves, therefore, to be recorded with a 
minuteness, whicluin other circumstan¬ 
ces, would be trining and inexcusable. 

It has been demanded, with some ap¬ 
pearance of reascn, why Prince Kutu- 
sofF did not.follow up this victony 
which had cost him so dear, rnd why 
he afterwards left the ancient capital 
of Russia exposed to the intrusion of 
the vanquished ^ To this question va¬ 
rious answers have been given, some 
of them dictated by prejudice, and 
others which seem founded on a know¬ 
ledge of the military events *which 
preceded the battle of Borodino, as 
well as of the plans of the Russian 
chief which were soon developed.—* 
The Russian armies have not been of¬ 
ten beaten in the held, but few occa¬ 
sions have occurred in which they were 
able to profit by the victories they have 
achieved. They are but ill qualified 
for rapid movement, or for repairing 
with alacrity the disorganization which 
even a victory such as that of Borodi¬ 
no must have produced. They had 
already suffered extreme fatigue, and 
numerous privations, that department 
of the army on which the comfort of 
a soldier depends being most lamenta¬ 
bly defective in the Russian service.— 
The French indeed were fatigued, and 
had juffered privations ; but they had 
o^'i^ motives than their enemies to 

S ursue their march without relaxation. 

sought safety and repose, the 
Russians had both; and it is not won¬ 
derful that in this condition their lead¬ 
er should have thought of giving them 
some relaxation. It would not have 
been humane—it might not have been 
rudent in him, to nave hurried them 
||P new trials of their patience and for¬ 


titude. 7*^^ intelligence which Kiitu- 
soff received, that the enemy had still' 
in his rear strong reserves of troc^s 
who had not been engaged on the pre¬ 
ceding day, woi^d, of itself, if all 
other arguments had been unavailing, 
have coMimed him in the resolution 
of waiting till his army should have re¬ 
covered by repoA, and gained strength 
by uie reinforcements which were eve¬ 
ry day advancing, and which prq^^^ised 
him an early opportunity of meeting 
the invader with the full assurance of 
success. 

But this is not the only circumstance 
in the conduct of tht Russian chief 
which excited surprise. His not fol- 
Itiwiug up the victory of Borodino ad¬ 
mitted of some explanation; but a feel- 
ingofastonishment was uiiiversalamong 
those to whom his plans were unknown, 
when they Itarofd his determina^uon 
to abandon Moscow to its fate—Mos¬ 
cow, the ancient anci venerable capital 
of the Russians—the grand repository 
of their wealth, and the centre of their 
patriotic afiections. For such a city 
It might have been expected that even 
a beaten army would have continued 
to sfruggk- i but that the conquerors 
should willingly give it up to destruc¬ 
tion, seemed wholly inexplicable* Yet 
no sooner did the prince learn that 
the French had been strongly rein¬ 
forced, and were advancing, than he 
marched his army through Moscow* 
and took up a position on the Kalou-^ 
ga road—The French were thus ena¬ 
bled to march directly on the capital, 
and at noon, on the i4th of Septem¬ 
ber, they appeared before it.** •- 

To explain the singular determina^.^ 
tion which Prince Kutusoff had taken, 
he addressed to the emperor on the 
16th of September, a letter which 
discovers the extent of his military 
genius.—He began by stating, that 
the late victory, glorious as it had 
been to the Russian arms, bad cost 
him many lives; and that his army. 
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encumbered with sick and W 9 undedf 
was but di prepared to meet the fresh 
troops which it was known that the 
enemy could bring forward. In these 
circumstances) it woi^ld have been un« 
wisi‘ to riak another battle* and he 
therefore determined on retiring. No 
position of any strength presented it- 
•self betwixt Borodino*and Moscow; 
the'fiesh troops of the enemy already 
*Are.A«ned the Russian lintt; his whole 
force was now double thatVif the Rus> 
sians, and a general engagement could 
tbcrcfure have promised little hope 
of success. A defeat before the walls 
of Moscow* while no measures had 
been taken to abandon the city* would 
have exposed it to be entered in tri* 
umph by the invader, to whom its 
wealth and resources of all kinds would 
have become available. The resolu- 
tion,jvas therefore taken to abandon 
the capital, after removing its trea< 
sures, and to present to the enemy, on 
his entrance, no prospect but that of fa¬ 
mine and desolation.—The sacrifice of 
Moscow was a dreadful alternative to 
every Russsian, said the Prince, but it 
was a sacrifice of pert for the pi eser- 
vation of the whole—of a great city,'to 
the independence of a irighty empire. 
Had M'»sc«w“'been defended to the 
last extremity, the rich provinces of 
Toula and Kalouga, from which the 
reso\irce»^f the army were drawn, 
mpst hav^lbn abandoned ; the army 
\^ould have been ruined, and the em¬ 
pire migfht have' been lost. By relin¬ 
quishing Moscovi^ the Russian army 
became masters of the Toula and Ka- 
loujfa roads, covered these fertile pro* 
^ces, maintained its communications 
^interrupted with the corps of Tor- 
mo^off and Tchichagoif, interrupted 
the enemy*s line of operations from 
Smolenako £o MBifeow, cut off the sup¬ 
plies which he expected from his rear, 
and actually blockaded him in the ca¬ 
pital.—The occupation of Twer by 
General Winzengerode completed the 


line which was drawn around the ene¬ 
my ; and the Russum general-in .cKief 
promised that Moscoiy would very soon 
be evacuated by its new possessors. 

This reasoning was ^unanswerable, 
and appeared so at the time to 
the Russian emperor, who was fill¬ 
ed with admiration of the genius dis¬ 
played by the general-in-chief.—Had 
the arguments of Prince Kutusoff been 
less cogent in themselves, it is proba¬ 
ble, at all events,, that the ruin which 
soquickly overtook the French, would,, 
long erevthis time, have silenced all 
controversy on the subject. Yet there 
is one remark which prejudice may 
still render necessary. The final de¬ 
struction of the French army was not, 
as some persons affect to believe, the 
consequence of accident alone, of the 
inclemency of the season, and the 
burning of Moscow, but the result of 
a concerted plan of operations on the 
part of the Russian generals, on which 
they nlied with confidence from the 
moment that the enemy threatened to 
advance into the interior of the Coun¬ 
try.—The views which Kutusoff thus 
unfolded to his master on the 16lh of 
September, 1812, and which were so 
signally confirmed in the events of the 
succeeding winter, were formed even 
before the enemy had entered the ca¬ 
pital. No better proof than this can 
be required, Ahat the ruin of the inva¬ 
ders was not the effect of accident, 
but of design—not imputable to the 
climate alone, but to the maitial genius 
of the Russian commander, who so 
promptly availed himself of the various 
expedients which were calculated 
ensure the ultimate triumph of bis 
country. 

The plans of the prince were under- * 
stood and appreciated by his court. 
Yet, as the occupation of Moscow 
would naturally fill the vulgar mind 
with despondency and alariA, the 'em¬ 
peror determined to give the unequi¬ 
vocal sanction of the government to 
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tK^ operations of the armiest and once 
more addressed his people. ** Mos¬ 
cow/* said .he, ^ was entered by the 
ene,my^ on th^ 15th September; at this 
intelligence ll^l^ight Jbe expected that 
coDSteroation wdidd appear on every 
countenance; but far from us be such 
{msillanimtty. Rather let us swear to 
redouble our perseverance and our re> 
Solution ; let us hope, that fighting In 
a just cause, we shall hurl back upon 
th^ enemy all the evil with which he 
seeks to overwhelm us. Moscow, In¬ 
deed, is occupied by French troops; 
it has QOt become theirs in consequence 
of their having destroyed our armies: 
The commander-in-chief, in concert 
with the most distinguished of our ge¬ 
nerals, has deemed it prudent to bend 
for a moment to necessity. He retires 
only to give additional force to the 
weigfht with which be will fall on our 
enemy. Then will the short triumph 
of the French ruler lead to hia inevita¬ 
ble destruction. He finds in Moscow 
not only no means for domination, but 
no means of existence. Our forces 
already surrounding Moscow, to which 
every day is bringing an accession of 
strength, will occupy all the roads, 
and.oestroy every detachment the ene- 
flSytmay send forth in search of provi- 
t^ns. Thus will he be fatally con- 
vuced of his error, in calculating that 
the possession of Moscow would be 
the conquest of the empire; and ne- 
cesnty will at last compel him t& fly 
from famine through the ranks of our 
intrepid army. Without doubt, the 
lySkldi or rather it, should be called the 
PBshentvprise, of pene*^rating into the 
bosom of Russia, iiay,«f occupying its 
ancient capital, feeds the pride of the 
* supposed jconqueror, but it is the fatal 
]Hnnt to which his destinies have drag¬ 
ged him on. He has not yet penetra¬ 
ted into a, country where cTne of his 
actions has diffused terror, or brought 
a single Russian to submit. Is there 
an individual in the empire so abject 


as to despond when a feeling of ven¬ 
geance animates his brethren I When 
the enemy, deprived of all his resour¬ 
ces, and e^austing his strength from 
day to day* tws'himself in the midst 
of a powenul nation, enHrcled by her 
armies, one of which menaces him in 
front, while the. other three watch to 
interrupt the arrival of succours, and 
to prevent fiis escape, can Russians b* 
alarmed ?’*-^-The whole of this f^dresa 
shewed that ^he emperor and the go¬ 
vernment were,well aware of the na> 
ture of the contest which they had to 
sustain—.that they understood and con¬ 
curred in the plans of the general, and 
waited with firmness the entire over¬ 
throw of the enemy as the result of his 
admirable combinations. 

Meanwhile, Count Rostopschin, the 
military governor of Moscow, had 
wisely prepared^ for the event, v^ich 
he, as well as the other Russian chiefs, 
had expected. He had done every 
thing to equip and organise' for th* 
army the inhabitants, whose age and 
sex qualified them for taking the 
field. He had been careful to re¬ 
move the women * and children, the 
skk. and aged; and he had withdrawn 
every thing which could ^be serviceable 
to the enemy.—The scene^^i^h Mos-^ 
cow now presented was shocking to 
humanity; every attempt to describe 
it must prove aboitive. Two hundred 
thousand human beings of both sexes 
and of all ages were driven frp^ their 
homes, ignorant where they might seek 
protection, and exposed to the incle¬ 
mency of a Russian winter, which was 
fast approaching. But there it ore 
no. sacrifices which this devoted^ 
pk would not have made, rnt^^f than 
remain exposed to the feroc^ of their 
enemies. They had Jbpar|lof...^e ex¬ 
cesses in which he vih accustonped to 
indul^pj^f they were' not .ignbr»>t jpf 
the murdora, rapine, and sacrilege 
which he had so. often cotnaritted; 
and the biting frosts, the endl^ fa- 
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tigues, thr fami&e and misery of all 
kinds to'which they knew that they 
must now«expo$e themselTe*» filled not 
their minds with half the horror which 
was inspired by the )fl«sence of the in> 
vadt. r. The greater part them a- 
bandoned their homes with ^recipita* 
^tion ; a few only of those whose minds 
weK influenced by a stroi^r impulse 
. ‘-^wh^ had vowed revengft^on the inva- 
der» and determined to peif sh in a dea. 
perate attempt for its agratification, 
remained.-The govenior, having made 
. ereff preparation which circumstances 
permitted, gave tlie signal for evacu¬ 
ating the city, and at the head of 
4<^(^ of itb brave inhabitants, pro¬ 
ceeded to join tlie grand Russian 
ar^'. 

The enemy appeared before Mos¬ 
cow : his advanced guard, under Mu¬ 
rat 3hd Beauhamois, “^rst entered the 
city, and proceeded towards the Krem¬ 
lin, the ancient palace of the czars, 
^ich vhis ineffectually defended by a 
small band of those who still lingered 
in the capital. Tlie gates, were lapidly 
forced; .but scarce^ had the French 
accompl shed this inglorious acliiove- 
ment, when a scene j^resented itself 
which t hreaten ed to bafile all their 
hopes. Tfie city was discovered to 
be on fire in dinerent quarters; and 
in whatever way the flames may have 
been first kindled, so brutal was the 
violence ^f the French soldiers*— 
fbeh their desire of seizing oq the 
plunder of that great city, which their 
leader bad so lobg promised them as 
tli^ reward of their toils, and so zea- 
hjf(» their exertions to increase the 
^onfusion which might favour their 
base designs, that, far from endea- 
vouring to extinguish the conflagra¬ 
tion, they weMi^ost active to inciease 
it <^T>Thvy vrerjf little aware of^-the 
long tfaita of tn^ries which they were 
thus preparmg^for themselves* ' 

It* did not suit the dignity of Buo» 

jyiiix I. 


naparte, it would aeefih to make his 
eiftrance into Moscow till^ should 
be attended by the cdii<{i}uted autho¬ 
rities, and haiibd as a conqueror.—- He 
waited at the bai^ri^leadtug to the 
Smolensko road, exacting that a de* 

f mtation of the citizens would quick.* 
y arrive; but after a delay of many 
Kours, no such deputation was des* 
cried. He sent a Polish general to re¬ 
mind the citizens of tjieir duty ; but 
th^ general brought him information 
that them were no longer any consti¬ 
tuted autnoritics in Moscow; that he 
had found it a desart,andexpected soon 
to see it a heap of ruins.—The French 
ruler still cherished a hope tHkt the 
solemn farce, which he so much de¬ 
sired, might in one way or other be 
accomplished ; and in the meantime he 
fixed his residence in the Petrofsky pa¬ 
lace, about a mile from the city.—The 
next day,however, he was compelled to 
give way to necessity, and he entered 
tile city without parade or ostentation, 
deeply incensed by his disappoint¬ 
ment, and meditating schemes of re¬ 
venge. 

He took possession of the Kremlin J 
and, yielding to the gloomy passions 
witli which his soul was filled, he deter¬ 
mined on an exemplary punishment of 
Russian patriotism.—^While Jiis dark 
consultations p'‘oceeded, the flames 
spread even to the very walls of the 
palace. The rage of the disappointed 
tyrant no longer knew any bounds ; 
and he instantly ordered his satellites 
to seize all Russians who might be 
found near the spot, or could be«iw- 
pected of parttcipstting in the destruc¬ 
tion of the city. One hundred of these 
unhappy persons were soon brought 
before him ; they were questioned as 
to their proceedings, and a pardon waa 
offered tjiem on condition of their £• 
vulgfiig the ^ pretended couspica^ ; 
but they remained silent, and despised 
the threats and promises of their eiie- 
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Bir|r,*>iTlie tticMtk trial untA wotf ended t 
l:he Ru(ftmB''ptiWioi;« ivrere orderedto 
YmtnedMtte*^itee!otM)ii, and died wkh 
the asatMvaee abd eoiAtancy ef true 
virtue.—»T%ierMire aonte j^rioin who 
have pretended Va api^pgise for thia 
a'Tt of judicial murder, and who have 
even ventured to mamtain, before in- 
bolted humanity, that tbeee proceed* 
inga were conformable to the law of 
nationa.—-Their arguments are puerile, 
M their feelings have always been 
base; and the mere statement of 4he 
fact, that a hundred loyal ‘Russians, 
who were faithful to dieir allegiance, 
and sacrificed their lives to the chance 
of anhoyiog thfir invaders, were pu¬ 
nished as criminals, must be enough to 
raise against the perpetrators of such 
eitoninitiesthe universal hatred of man¬ 
kind. Buonaparte was in possession 
of Mo'icowrno doubt; but every Rus¬ 
sian, whether soldier or citizen, owed 
it to his emptTor and his country, that 
be should do every thing in his power 
to dislodge the enemy. It is only 
aiuce the French revolution has made 
the world famihai with crimes, and 
habituated the mind to the most da¬ 
ring violations of international law, 
that invaders have pretended to chas¬ 
tise the faithful inhabitants of an in- 
ankedcountry for rising in its defence. 
The Sacred law of self-preservation 
calls on every man, when his country 
is invaded, to arm in its support | and 
frotA the moment he does so he is a 
soldier. It was the duty of the Rus¬ 
sian army ta have dislodged the inva- 
dca. from Moscow^ by all the means 
which k could tmploy<} and the same 
WM the duty of every loyal and patri¬ 
otic citizen. When Buonaparte ^re- 
ioie dared to punish with death the 
btuve men who tried to cxipel him and 
his soldiers from the ancient ^capital of 
thrihcountry, by theonlp meW bi'bich 
fortune had now lefi^nein, he com¬ 
mitted u more flagiunjt outrage mi pub¬ 
lic law arid on htimaiuty than evar be¬ 


fore oectared in the hisfioty even of his 
own Hie, already stained with ewy 
spedi 0 s.ofi«trocity. ^ * 

The ekwelti^ ofw tyrant begin and 
endiircowardtMh It was fear that in- 
dttoed bueaapuree to make that terri- 
ble example} andhfeer be made it, his 
fintfs seemed still to increase. He was 
afraid that the attempt to buxn -the 
Kremlin would be repeated} ^pd K 
consented ti-^ become a prisoner m this 
palace, and rordered that every en¬ 
trance to it should be shut, ekeept one 
which was open only to his fevou^fbes 
and confidential officers. His efibrU^ 
however, to preserve Moscow were 
unavailing, although his pride and his 
necessities equally called upon him to 
save it from wstruction. He had pro¬ 
mised the wealth of this capital as the 
reward of his soldiers; its spacious 
palaces as their'Retreat for the wAb^) 
and he had anxiously expected that 
from this great city he should give the 
law to the Russian empire, £nii coi.- 
summatc his authority on ^ conti¬ 
nent. But the flames were spread¬ 
ing rapidly in all direc^on^.aqd the 
enfre destruction of Moidow already 
shemed inevitable.—^The dreeriptioft 
even of an eyeirwitness mqj tcon v^ but 
an imperfect idea of this scene of hm*- 
ror; yet as it oan afford the Only ap¬ 
proximation to truth, the following 
sketch shall be idserted.—*'•* Eroih the 
night of yesterday, September Hth,*' 
says the narrator, " until thut *of the 
19th, the fire blazed in all qtMtftera. 
It first broke out near the Fdundiii^ 
Hospital, and almost irnmed^tely a& 
terwards on the skle of the tkty 
to the Stone Bridge, and ittUbil oeig^ 
bourhood of the palace 
King of Nmks selected •fonbli'^rusi- 
dence. A otird and etuoiw ^tenride 
fimisroke out and 

the CMttte of the towA TbU'liihaba- 
tanta behcl;! dwjrbuiiKagbotnKniwith 
a rerignatidn wbkih*evkkiady priMfedd- 
ed from the beh^thit dky.'iffidald'fiot 
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long survive tKieir destructioir. The 
ooBvictitia that lUifir Joatei vitoti^d be 
de^rivatioais to the enemy nlsaf£<^t 
iir the-flaibes perithed hU^moeC hnjpor- 
tant resoureeS} was tbeir^|ii^re con* 
solation. New llnwbi«iBe:fi^feMhe^ 
ever the French aaldiera dil^^d theitf 
ruthless steps* Womei^casuhems^ves 
mta die fl^es to. escape jlsult; and 
• ;Jb ai^ificc.tp patriotism was left un¬ 
performed* On the morliing of the 
din’d, day after the entrroce of. the 
enemy-a violent wind aroeet and then 
■ ipdfl ed. the conflagration became gene- 
' ral* .Inlesstliao an hour the whole 
extent of the capital for many versts 
seemed a sheet of fla.me. The im- 
^mense tract of land above the rivery 
whifrk was formerly covered with 
heusesy w;^ one sea of fire; and the 
^ sky,was bidden from our eyes by the 
^ tr^dlndous volumes df smoke which 
yfoHed over the city. Dreadful as was 
the cahmityy though it even menaced 
“die livesWif our destroyers, yet they 
felt no pky ; not a touch of remorse 
(amc.inean( their obdurate hearts. Still 
they^pro^ded in search of plunder; 
atUl. *the]n huaped ^rime upon erhney 
ond.tWgraiatedy by eve^ act of cruel* 
ty« twwd^fndous horrors of the 
8peitd*.’'^^'wy the Almighty Judge, 
ii};|iis utmost wrath, never before pre* 
sensed so awful a spectacle to man¬ 
kind* Where was there an a^lum, 
at this alvfal moment, for sunering 
.hui^nilv ^-Hvhepe^ for * feeble age, 
shq^u^fcomthe.impending'ruin ?— 
where tbt-'|^J)leeding limbs pf the 
youdg.m^iw ^wherc for the frantic 
np||3, flyjm from the grasp of the law- 
? . Thpfe^was np r^uge on 
for a^me,. had its 
Napoleon, the wi|l- 
haye ^n^ 

of this,^|[P 

he shw^y 
foT’Jiw owp^al^ at the,^ripys oo^ 
of .S^; ur- 

he moot, 


fusuredly liavc beep vttttii^ by. some 
fiiwUnes of horror,'aii^,:luw dtieaded 
that Ae hour, shoulov^pll^^vrfaen he 
must ‘account*'|pr the befipre 

him' to the Being,, by/wfaom himself 
and all the qreaturesfnow TCrisbingiill 
his fight were alike created. If ever 
his oonsdence has spoken^f ever;> k- 
has made itself heard, it was in one oX 
these dreadful nights* The flames of. 
Moscow^ must have been .to him the< 
torch of- the furies !”>l-.Thit scene of 
boVrors had indeed some effect on the 
mind of Buikiaparte | but the hnpulse 
which directed him was of a nature 
entirely selfish. He foresaw that he 
would have need of Moscow endre, to 
shelter his followers during the win^ 
ter; and he therefore exerted lumself, 
although without effect, to arrest^ the 
progress 6f the flames, and to restore 
order in the city by the semblaitce of 
civil authority. By threats and prOe 
mises, he at last prevailed pn a few 
wretches, at the head of whom was 
Lesseps, the d devant French com* 
sul at St Petersburgh, to assume the 
functions of civil magistracy; but 
their authority was disregarded, and 
their persons insulted even in the streets 
of Moscofv.—-The French nder had 
already committed himself too far wkh 
his soldiers to venture on the prompt 
chaausement of the enormities which 
they were tfow perpetrating; he had 
promised them the plunder of Moscow^ 
and'^they determined that he should 
keep his word.**^ When he came with¬ 
in sight, of the .capkal, he said to his 
soldiers, ** Behola the end of yfinp 
campa^; its gold nnd its plenty .wre 
yourjtf** and after-idl the disappoiot* 
.menis which thfy had. alwady. expe- 
pienesd in this luckless campaign, jt 
$pi^ht hay|^.bcen,4ang^on« for th^ 
chief had % daredtforei^ram thcm*nf 
SxampHstwgm at.laM made of i^ite or 
,jtwo ^l^cocious delinoueitttv; 

Imt even ^(lew^atv without <m^t <m 
giiie aniiyX tWjnyndwa atitt advanced 
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in tJieir career of guilt; their dieopliac 
acti«itf tvhNKd apace, until their 
excesses beegi^ so great as to con¬ 
tribute in n* small degree to the aw¬ 
ful catastrophe ivhich was approach¬ 
ing* t 

The Russian army, after various 
manoeuvres which deceived die ene¬ 
my, took up the position which 
•had been selected by the counsels of 
their chief. Their right stretched 
across the Toiila road, their centre 
occupied the old, and their left the 
new Kalougaroad; and by'‘this dis¬ 
position the most fertile provinces of 
the empire were placed beyond the 
enemy^B grasp. General DochtorofF 
was sent towards Monjaisk to act in 
the rear oi the French ; and Cossacks 
were employed in all directions to in¬ 
terrupt their supplies. Thus was the 
French army in a great measure sur¬ 
rounded witnout any hope but in re¬ 
treat, and that a retreat which threa¬ 
tened the most seiious diiiicultics. 
The whole K ussian empire was in a state 
of activity; and reinforcements of regu¬ 
lar and irregular tioops wtie arriving 
every day to secure the annihilation X>{ 
the invaders. *11 is a remarkable circum¬ 
stance, that the enemy remained for 
some time in perfect ignorance as to 
the numbers and position of the Rus* 
sian armies, and seem to have enjoyed 
the fallaciuns security oF a moment. 
He may have thought that the Rus¬ 
sians had for ever abandoned the cause 
of the empii e; and that, overwhelmed 
with despondency by the fall of Mos- 
oca, they had lost all their spirit, and 
had begun to despair. From this vain 
dream, however, he was roused by 
the appearance of Russian forces in 
his rear ( for Winrengerode, who 
had been stationed at Ttfsr, had al¬ 
ready sent forward parties of his troops 
to Monjaisk, and got into* communica¬ 
tion with detachmentsthe grand 
army. Those movemiE^ts were no Uss 


honourable to the Russian chiefs than 
discreditable to their enemies, to whom 
they remained to long unkn&wn. The 
French, however, when they hezrd ot 
the advance of the Rnssiann, dispatch¬ 
ed froni'iMoscow strong divisions to 
occupy U1 the adjoining roads by 
whmh a surprise might have been at¬ 
tempted. ^ s > 

But the Rrei^ch ruler was no^ liwa> 
kened from lis vision of conquest, and 
all the horrOro of his situation at once 
opened to his view. His soMiers be¬ 
came turbulent and clamorous ; they 
demanded from their leader that peace 
which he had piomised to dictate in the 
Russian capital. The blood through 
wh'ch they had waded to Moscow, 
had never for a moment inspired them 
with one sentiment of pity or remorse j 
but the awful rctnbution winch they 
now saw intv tAilo, and of which^hey 
w’L re to become the victims, spcedily\ 
cluuigcd then r*. lolution. ,Lnona- 
pai te saw at once the oerils sif his sp 
tuation ; lie p 'rL.eivtd that pehce could 
now affotd the only hope tomim and 
his folloviid ]. but he was unwil- 
Hrif) to xtooy from the atHitiuc of con- 
qneii, and to imploic the'flirbcaranec 
of those whom he hacLjiS p. Viee pJy iu- 
jiiicd. His dignity seemed*' still to 
require that he should be addiessed 
as a conqueror} and he was p^rloip. 
afraid, that, if he had talked of peace, 
the weakness of his situaltion, ancl 
the extent of his fears, must IjpA 
been exposed to his enemy. -H® 
ed, therefore, in anxious expectation, 
that proposals of some^kind'mjght 
come from Russia j he trudged to^ his 
erroneous, impressions of theljibaxactei^^ 
of the Russian govemmeut^d peo« 
pie $ but aR bi| expectations were dift- 
appointed. The mmLdelay which'he 
required as a sacrific^o his pride, was 
increh>i<>g hi* difficulies every mo¬ 
ment ; his Stores were^xhausted, his 
sufqilies intercepted, and already bis 
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tr(rop8 had become the victims of fa* 
mine and disease. They were impa¬ 
tient from sufFerin?, apd despised all 
tfife rtfle*! ftf discipline ; tiie* efforts of 
their leaders to restrttin ttys^iscon- 
tent wcic unavading. FmiHe forced 
them to ihc most d^dfinl e^Pemities; 
dhey sallied forth int* thjTaej^oining 
epw^f/ty in quest oF sustmancey Ind 
•iHI a sacrifice to the peasantry, who 
watched their movements '^vith vindic¬ 
tive ferocity. It was obvious, there- 
forcj that to keep them lon^t i in the 
«jp98ft:ioii vrhich they occupied, would be 
to expose them to Kngeiing but inevit¬ 
able destruction. The pride of Buo- 
jiaparte was humbled ; he was at last 
compelled to give way to circumstan¬ 
ces, and to sue for peace to those, 
over whom, but a few short weeks bc- 
fore^^he had pretende<| to exercise the 
“ Ights of conquest. 

^ The effort which the French luler 
was cupelled to make was humih^- 
Ting in ^e extreme ; and he endea- 
disguisc its real character 
by affec^ng, as usual, a sincere desue 
for the rnos&of nations. It is a sin¬ 
gular circanratance, tl^at this drtuMier 
of the pe:^of Europe* whose life be¬ 
gan amid of bloodshed and mi¬ 

sery, has on all occasions been the 
first to profess an ardent desire of 
peace, and to affect the greatest sym¬ 
pathy with the sufferings of humanity, 
it is easy to account for this in the 
Tulnr 'fray, by saying that such 
proTessiabaSgere the result of mere 
artifice #n oFthis personage, 

tetion of the great share 
ias had in all the commotions 
fifteen years, and of the 
lim vrhteh such a coui^ must have 
lught upon his name, mij have 
Ira mm t6*hf>bif to counteract it by 
profhaikms ofFmore than ordinary 
Wnimth for thd happiness of hi) fiellovr 
cVeatures. 'raere is another view of 
hk "^dnuacter^ however, Which may y PiUI 


this sbgularity. Byjmaparte has never 
detired peace, excepiqWhemEe had ei¬ 
ther obtained the objects of 

war, or had at all events nlade, as great 
progress towards th'fn as circum¬ 
stances at the timev/ould permit; and 
as soon as this point was gained, surely 
no man had so much reason to wish 
for peace, as the person to whom a 
general pacification promised to se¬ 
cure the grand points of his ambi- 
tiqn.—Some persons have very much 
admired the magnanimity of the man, 
who, in tlie moment of victory, so fre¬ 
quently offered terms of peace to his 
enemy ; but they should recollcqt, that 
as soon as victoiy had conducted him 
to his immediate end, it became his 
manifest interest to secure, by treaty, 
what he held but on a precarious foot¬ 
ing—what he owed to the chance of 
war, and could never, from the nature 
of his authority, claim in virtue of any 
title Ifftherto recognized m modem 
Europe. Buonapai tc was a mere sol¬ 
dier ; he recollected that the avquisi- 
tions of a soldier and an usurper are 
held by a prrcaiious tenure, and he 
wished, oU all occasions, to superadd 
to the right of conquest the solid ti¬ 
tle which is conferred by the princi¬ 
ples of political and international law. 
With a wise deference to the preju¬ 
dices of huiqan nature, he preferred the 
acquisition of a territory by treaty to 
the occupation of it by fiui'cc, and pm- 
dently endeavoured to sink the soldier 
in the politician. 

General Lauriston, a favourite dl- 
plnmatMt of Buonaparte, was IHfft 
with a flag of trifce to Ike Russian 
head-quarters After an idle preface 
about the anxiety of his master to pre¬ 
vent the farther effusion of blood, he 
announced the readiness of Buonaparte 
stBt to tfeat with the Russian court. 
The*answei^ Prince Kutusoff was 
tesolute; be s»d, that, as to the effu¬ 
sion of blood, There was no Russian 


perhupt affiprd p better explanation of/ viho wwddjiot sacrifice his life in this 
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COfitesty and that^no ternha coidd be 
entered ifttn wl^e an enemy remained 
within the Riumn territory.—^Buona¬ 
parte wai in<%n8ed by thii refusal; but 
as the disconteik of hh army became 
more alarming than ever, he affected 
to beUeve that Kutusoff had exceeded 
his powers in this peremptory rejection 
of the French proposals, and that as 
soon as they should teach the Empe¬ 
ror Alexander, negociations would be 
opened. The most extravagant j*- 
ports were in the mean time Circulated 
throughout the French army ; Riga, 
it was pretended, had bfeen taken by 
assaulf;; Macdonald had entered Pe- 
tersburgh in tiiumph; a large convoy 
was on its way to the rchef of the 
^nd army ; and the sufferings of the 
Russians were yet more severe than 
those of their enemies. While these 
efforts were made to deceive the sol¬ 
diers, famine and disease spread their 
ravages throughout the caml^; and 
the Russian armies were already begin¬ 
ning to inflict that signal chastisement, 
the account of which will afterwards 
form BO prominent a feature in the 
history of this memorable campaign. 

The Russian Generals Dochtoroff, 
Korff, Milaradovitch, and Winzen- 
gerode, who, with their detached 
corps, occupied all the roads which 
surrounded Moscow, cut off the sup¬ 
plies, dispersed the straggling parties 
of the enemy,*^and took many pi;i8on- 
ers.—The sufferings and discontent of 
the French increased; and yet there 
was no intelligence that the proposals 
8lf*Hheir ruler had been listened to at 
St Petersburgh. They now saw be¬ 
fore thehi noHiing but the proipectpf 
the most cruel and lingering death'; 
and their suspicions of their leader, by 
•whom they had been b^liUyed, were 
confirmed. He saw this, (and once 
more* humbled himself/iso &r,'%s to 
Send Count Lauristo^o the Rusdah 
head quarters, to demand, that if 
Prince Kutusoff would not "fisten 


negociadoD, he should forward a Ibt* 
ter from Buonaparte to the Empertur 
Alexander. I will do that,*' (re¬ 
plied Kutusoff) ** provided Adwol-ff 
peace ir not expressed in that letter. 
I would'\|not be a party iU such an in- 
telt to mf sovereign, ttor have a hand 
in forwarding to him, what he would 
insfontly to be destroyed ip < his 
presence, ikiu already know op whaL 
terms alone Offers of peace will be at¬ 
tended to. ‘ His imperial majesty, we 
know, will keep firm to hia resolves, 
as we shall stand stedfast in ouftVi- 
support the independence of the em¬ 
pire.” This reply was noble, and al¬ 
together worthy of the great generrf^ 
to whom it has been ascribed.—4t may 
be remarked, however, that he seems 
to have entertained the strongest dis¬ 
like to the in^rference of his master 
in these momentous negociptioirl^and; 
was very unwilling that any offevs ^ 

{ leace from Buonaparte should be al-_ 
owed to reach his ear. H^assignra’ 
reason for this, which is in tie highest 
degree flattering to the character of 
the emperor j but th^re fare some 

whj have put a different 

on this transaction, and inshuUi- 
ted that the firmness cf . yjLje xander 
might have been shaken by the arti* 
fices of his ei»my. That the b^efi- 
cent feelings of this great monarch 
might have been in some measure at 
vanance with his policy, when the war 
was first undertaken, is extremely pro¬ 
bable; but after the, des<«»ction of 
Moscow, and the fotk^m^ondition of 
the invader, were know^Q.hi»i,.it is 
difficult to discover wt^'l^dupement 
he tould have had to relam 4is |>o-| 
licy. l^e die was cast— 
of Ruftsian' suffering had now bejp, 
filled up j retributipa«was readyfto 
overtake the foe j anv in such cittiisn- 
staflu^s, could the mUmst and most pa¬ 
ternal of sovereigns have interposed 
to aife»t its m-ogreM ? The prince 
might with au safety have trusted to 
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the resolution of his master; 'he must 
have kimwn this; au^f at all events, 
would ji^cely, without aothoritr, 
huiOAdared becomcf responsible in 
circumstances sp fiilU of pei^> The 
reasons which he assignea, nerefore, 
when he declined to consw the ca* 
^binet of St Pefersbur^h, vmre doubt- 
'lesf^ose which reaUyiniuenced him, 
l^hn ever may be sa d by the calum¬ 
niators of the Russian name. 

The contemptuous lefikal of Buo- 
iiaparte*s second ofler for negociation 
jpEasperated him to madness, and he 
wpoiH assuredly have attempted some- 
tiling decisive in this mom nt of frenzy, 
had his fears not whispered to him, 
that his own soldiers had now become 


armistice and a neepciation for pea^^e, 
the Russian g<;{i^^in-chipf replied 
with firmness, ** It iknoi'lupe for us 
to grant either the one dr the othi 
when the ca^aigu ox/our pnrt is jubt 
opening.’*—Thus Were extinguished 
all the hopes which had for a while 
sustained the sinking spirits of Buuna-, 
parte and his army. Itiis disappoint¬ 
ment on account of what was past, was 
equalled only by hia apprehensiou of 
what was to come; and in order to 
withdraw from the scene of misery, 
which wis every day extending around 
him, he abandoned Moscow, and re¬ 
turned to the palace of Petrofsky, 
where he had formerly expecRd the 
Russian authorities to welcome him 


almost as dangerous to him as the ene- to the capital. Here he was left to 
my* ^^The foreigners in his service de- meditate on his errors, and form un- 
^lei^d in thousands, and carried intel- availing plans for extricating his fo^- 
■^ligddce of all kinds tb the Russians; lowers from the difficulties which sur* 
tvtt^he French were seized with de- rounded them* 
tpal^N^here was neither advance nor The desire of revenge was the first 
iretreatlbr them ; no means of subsist- impulse of his mind* He determined 
eoce for] the 'present, no" hope of de- that Moscow should bear lasting^marks 
liveraucm for the future.—It remained of his resentment, and tliat whatever 
for theiAleader but to make one fur- ofits magnificence yet remamed should 
ther tSoA i^negodktion. Lauri^ton fall a sacrifice to his disappointed 
was agmi^rdered uHo his presence, hopes. He summoned his oincers to 
and desire, for the third and fast time, the place where he had now fixed hia 
to repairlo the head-quarters of Prince residence; he ordered them to inti- 
KutusofF with new proposals for an mate to the soldiers that the barba- 
armistice, and with an offer that the rous warfare of the Russians had re- 
French should evacuate Moscow, and duced the ‘capital so much, that he 
take up *a position in the neighbour- could no longer avail 4iimself of it as 
hood, *|7here the terms of a treaty a iiikili||yy position, and that he had, 
might afterwards arranged.— theref^, Mtermined on abandoning 

The Rij S|[]pere not to be deceived it. The severity of a Russian winter 

;ures; they had their ene- called upon him to provide for ache 
my in * power; they had every comfort of hisdbllowers; and he meant 
uuofi* _ ^ in by the continuance of therefore to lead them into other pro- 
^ ^ 'il^nd every thing to lose by its vinces of the empire, where all their 
iropt and unseasonable termination; wants would be supplied. When the 
abova 9 II, they were perfectly cetur'i of Miing should again open the 
sc^ible that the evacuation of Mos-* field to their prowess, they would 
C 9 w,*t.which tife ^French ruler seemed triunaph in a||»ry quarter, and, advan- 
to holu out a« an inducement, would ciug upon SAPetersburgh, erase the 
have couuter^ed all their plans of", name of Russimfrom the fist of Ruro- 
vengeance. J|*o tile proposed for an/^an uatioos.' 
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jPrders were ^en by Buontparte 
to his generals, MiSi |j)y them aftnoim- 
ccd to the* |rn\y» to complete the dc- 
stivction on Moscow. »These orders 
were obeyed with ferocious alacrity { 
at)d scents occurred of which it is im> 
possible to give even a faint impres* 
aion. The soldiers indulged all their 
vile passions with confidence, for their 
atrocities had the sanction of their 
leader. For eight days every species 
ai crime was committed with impuni¬ 
ty ; nor did this memorable tragedy 
conclude until Moscow was ho more. 
Oh this suMect it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate ; for every description must 
fall beneath the dreadful reality. Let 
him who doubts this, recollect to what 
a state of desperation the minds of the 
French soldieis had been wrought up 
by disasters and calamities of all kinds 
—^let him recollect what p rulfian sol¬ 
diery is even in thtir calmest moments 
—and then let him reflect also how 
much their audacious violence must 
have been inflamed under the sdiiction 
of that power winch they were accus¬ 
tomed to obey. Win ii he takes these 
circumstances into account, he may be 
able to form some taint idea of these 
di^raceful scenes; but he will yet have 
dimculty in believing, that in the nine¬ 
teenth century the most unparalleled 
sUrocities should have been committed 
by the armies of a nation, which pre¬ 
tends to greater, refinement and huma¬ 
nity thau the other states of h^ro^ie. 

It was the intention of Buonaparte 
to have placed a garrison in the Kicm- 
li|i,,fuid to have retained military pus- 
aeuion pf Moscow- ,With this view, he 
employed, Ns troops in fortifying the 
palace} but when he discovered die full 
extent- of the perils to which he was 
cKposed, he abandoned thjls project; 
be bed the palace undermined, and 
gave prders that it sboul^be^d^troy^ 
ed. He thought proj^'to assign Im 
rimeons for taking this^ep. He told 
his followers that the &emUn had not 


sujnciert natuial strength to be de¬ 
fended by a garrison of less than 2Q,0(X) 
men ; that so many could nQt be spa¬ 
red without forfeiting ^vanl^gfiSMfof 
greater moirient, and that Moscow, 
now a of ruins, was not wuith so 
great a sj^rifice.—The enemy’s official 
reports ^.,ve an exulting account of 
the. Succes^^of this grand enterpi;i8e. 
« All the ijjoining buildings listVtji^ 
been emptied with great care, and the 
Kremlin bttng judiciously imned, at 
two o’clock lu the morning of the 2$d 
of October it was blown into ths a|r^ 
by the Duke of Treviso (Mortier.) 
The arsenal, tlie barracks, the maga¬ 
zines, all have been destroyed. This 
ancient citadel, from which is dated* 
the foundation of the empire, this first 
palace of the czars, expts no more 1” 
This IS, however, a very erroneous ac¬ 
count of tlie eiiemy’s success, for he^ 
was foitunatcly pievcntcd fiom 
curing his pla>is to their full extent by 
the activity oi the Russian p!i-*sir: 
tile neighbuuihood, which amved in 
time to save the greater paA of this 
TCiieiable td.lue. 

l*ailv m the mpnth of'pmober the 
French sent ou. strong o^achmenta 
from Moscow,^ that theyifofiht de¬ 
ceive Winzengnode and the other 
Russian generals as to the real move¬ 
ments of their army, ft wa« at first 
supposed by the RuHlans that these 
detachments had been sent out merely 
to plunder the surrounding country / 
but they were soon undeceiiyA by ^hc 
reports of dtsertersv^^d, p^sonera. 
Winzengerodc recetva3*i^n|^gfnoe 
also, that the enemy’s fore«^'still 
fanining in Motcpwv^iis vevy| ' 
dueed; and qo the li^th af 
he observed thpt the corpa tuider^'' 
tier, station^ on the Monjsi^t i 
had fallen back towards tlie ca^pilid. 
He sent a onall party reconnoitre 
the n^w positions which the imemy 
had taken up; and the Rassians were 
\ 4 mablfid gradiudly to approach evea to 
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the city without oppositioirt They 
were at last asaniled, however, by a 
strong^ody of French infantry and 
and must haVe bmi cut to 
pieces but for the ofiportutte^rival of 
General liiovaskoy, with mt whole 
force under his command*My wheun 
, thji French werft repjilsedl^Winzen- 
jrerode was thus enabledAo draw his 
ror6^ round Moscow ; and on the 2i!d 
he passed the barriers of the city, 
overthrew the epemy, asu! dio\e them 
under the guns of the citadel. At 
moment the Russian general, ac¬ 
companied by his aid decamp, rode 
forward to the French lin^s, carrying 
.a flag of tiuce, to intimate that fur¬ 
ther resistance by the enemy must be 
vain, and to propose a capitulation. 
The Frcncli answered by making the 
general and his aid-de-camp prisoners. 
Thfs singular violation of the usages 
.ofswar animated the Russiatib with re- 
sistlesp fury; and on tlie morning of the 
**J!SS. dlNOctulier, wh*n the first mine 


authorities contritip^d to the irttiip. 
tion of order; aud,*''above all, the ttt- 
appearance of the roagnanimous Ros^ 
topschin filled every heaft with confl- 
dence and joy, • 

Those who iwAllect, that to the- 
councils and example of thi^ noblemwt 
the abandonment of Moscow has been 
chiefly ascribed, and whose hearts are 
too cold to sympathize with the feel-* 
ings which at this moment inspired 
the people of Russia, may wonder 
tfiat the apparent author of so many . 
calamities should have excited any 
otlicr sentiments than those of horror 
and indignation. To supji persons he 
w ill appear in the light only of a des- 
peiale and unitOenting barbaiian, fill¬ 
ed with vulgar aiitip^ ins towards the 
more civilized enemies of his country, 
and altogether regardless of the sufter- 
ings of his fellow creatures —A very 
d.flereiit view of Ins character was ta¬ 
ken by his moie generous country¬ 
men, who attnbuted to liii wise coun- 


was ab0.ut to be spiung, which was to 
level ^jjp.Kremlm to the ground, they 
raarchcjid forward under their general, 
lliovfl8kijy,i and seiled the inccudsanes 
with the torches in ^ir hand”. Thus 
was the Ki-'inljn saved, and what re¬ 
mained of Moscow recovered to the 
Russian empire. Although Buona¬ 
parte, in his report, had remarked, 
that the Krenuin exists no more,” 
’scarcely’any part of it had been inju- 
*ied; acid the Russians, besides reco¬ 
vering jsheij^ ancient capital, had the 
8ati8mSi^u{>aving*from the flames 
thoMn^spf^ck and wounded Frencli, 
sM'itkwMln the palace, as well as the 
tmoBfaimring churches, w^s crowded, 
''^‘wnmabitants of Moscow retfumed 
their desolated city; their wants 
suppliad as well as 'circumstances 
Id permit/, and every effort was 
made to mitigate as much as possible 
the seventy ^ suffering, which no hu¬ 
man power *cottld altogetlier relieve.» 
The retoj^n of the, civil and militaiy 


cils, and heroic resolution, the deliver¬ 
ance of their country iiom aloreign 
yoke. He vi’as not cuie of those self¬ 
ish patriots, who advise others to 
submit to saciifices from which they 
themselves would shnnk; for as he • 
was among the most resolute of his 
countrymen in recommending eternal 
resistance to the enemy, so was he 
among the foremost in setting an 
example of the virtues which he so 
strenuously inculcated. Besides his 
houses in Moscow, he had a fine villa 
in the neighbourhood, to which he 
set fire with his own hands, hssriag 
first affixed to one of the gates the 
foUowtog singular notification: ** For 
eight' years I found my pleasure is^ 
embellishing this country retreat. 1 < 
lived here in perfect happiness wkhin 
the bo^m of my family; and those , 
aroffnd me^rgely parcook of .my fe¬ 
licity. Bu^ou approach, and the 
peasantry of ^is domain, to the num¬ 
ber of 1720 human beings, fly for 
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aw cy, and I se^re to my house! wil! find*nothing but ashes So long 

We abandon all,^e consume all, th&t as this memorable campaign shall be 
neither ourselves nor our habitations remembered, the name of Ros^opschin 
may be polliited with your presence. wiQ be pronounced with txviitatKi& 
Frenchmen, 1 left to your rapacity and delict by dl those who have any 
two of my housetf'dn Moscow, t^ull of sympatl^ with the noblest virtues of 
furniture and valuables, to the amount human lur'ure. 
of half a million of rubles. Here you ^ 
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Russian Affairs continued. The Frencli prepare to retreat. TJkey are sur- 
voundea by Difficulties. Account of the numerous Engagements which occur¬ 
red during the Retreat—Of the Sufferings of the French—Of the Dispersion 
of their Armiest o,nd their ExpidsionJiom the Russian Empire. Daonapartc 
returns to Paris, and the Russians onupy Wilna, * 


'I HE reoccupation of the capital by 
the Russian troops, was an event of 
gu(fh import&nce, thit the general-in» 
.chief immediately availed himself of 
the opportunity now offered him for 
' (KvSlO^ng his plains, and explaining 
to his soldiers the condition to which 
their enemies had been* reduced, and 
the glorious .prospects which began to 
unfeud themselves.^he address, which 
he circulated throo^out the army, 
contained many just remarks and noble 
sentiments ; and at the same time gave 
so faithful a description of the state of 
Russian feelings at this great crisis, 
that it shall be inserted. It is’dated 
‘the Slst of October, and declared to 
* be fon the instruction of the troops: 

Al;Ae moment in which the enemy 
enter^ says the general* 

in^i^aM^j Iw beheld the destruction 
of t^sg vain hopes by which he had 
been^j^tered { ne expected to find 
JXHm plenty and peace; on the con- 
rtrary, he saw himself deprived of every 
\^8Bary* qf life ; harassed by long 
imrcKes; exhausted for want of pre^ 
vtsions ; wearied by our parties inter¬ 
cepting his ^nder resources; losing, 
without the honour of battle, thou| 
sands of hit^troops, cut off by oyir 


provincial detachments, and no pros¬ 
pect before him but the vengeance 
of an armed nation, threatenihg an¬ 
nihilation to the whole of his army* 
In every Russian he beheld a hero 
disdainful of his fallacious promises ; 
111 eveiy state of the empire he met 
an insurmountable rampart *of pe¬ 
ril to bis efforts. After sustaining 
incalculable losses by the attacks of 
our biave troops, be recognized at 
last the frenzy of his expectations,. 
that the foundation of the empire 
would be shaken by his possession of 
Moscow. Nothing remained for him 
but a precipitate flight; the resolution 
was no sooner takc(» than it was exe¬ 
cuted ; and he fled, abandoning nearly 
the whole of his sick to the mercy of 
an outraged people, and leaving Mos¬ 
cow on the 23a of the month^cQfn- , 
pletely evacuated. The horrible ex* 
cesses which he committed vdiile in 
that city are already well known, and 
have left an unconc^uerable desire of • 
vengeance in the bottom of everv Rus¬ 
sian heart; but 1 have to add, that 
hi8*impot<|(tt rage exercised itself in' 
blowing u^part of the Kremlin, 
where, by a ^nal interference of Di¬ 
vine Providence, the sacied temples 
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cathedral Ikimc. been saved. Let 
tts then hasten to pursue this impioub 
enemy, while other Russian armies, 
once more occupying Lithuania, act 
in concert with us for his destruction. 
Already do we Irebold him in full 
flight, abandoning his baggage, burn¬ 
ing his war carnages, and reluctantly 
eepamting himself from those treasures 
which Ina profane hands had torn from 
the v^ry altars of God. Already de¬ 
struction and famine spread confusiop 
before Napoleon, and behind him arise 
the murmurs of his troops, like the 
sound of threatening waves. While 
these appalling sounds attend the re¬ 
treat of the French, in the ears of the 
Russians resounds the name of their 
magnanimous monarch. Listen, sol* 
diers, while he thus addresses you, 
* Extinguish the flames of Moscow in 
the blood of our invaders.* Russians, 
let us obey this solemn command; our 
injured cmrntry, appeased by this great 
veiigeai’tc, will then retire satisfied 
from the field of war, and behind the 
hue ot her extensive frontiei will take 
her august station, betWi.en peace and 
glory. Russian warriors, God is our 
leader J **—This address had great ef¬ 
fect throughout the army, and redou¬ 
bled the zeal of the soldiers to avenge 
the cause of their country. 

While these great events occurred 
iu the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
some affairs of t'ousiderable moment 
took place in other quarters. A short 
summary of these events, which may 
fit attention on the state of the dc- 
ta rind corps during the intermediate 
period,' wilt be iiectessary to a right 
understanding of their movements and 
operations, when they came to act un¬ 
der one great system against the re¬ 
treating enemy.—The army* of Gene- 
lal Risen, in the neighbourhood of 
Higi, >for some time m?^itained''the 
position which it hid tyken up with¬ 
out molestation, and < preserved its 
comriu mention with thecorpsof Count 


Wittgenstein, which the enemy icirce- 
ly attempted to interrupt. The French, 
however, for a moment weakeited their 
force, and withdrew from MftTOT; 
and Essi^n, knowing the importance 
of this station, hastened to occupy 
it, and ll^cceeded ^alniost without 
resistance -- General D’Yorck, who 
commanded the Prussians in this 
quarter, advanced to retake the..posi¬ 
tion. Essen, aware 'of the great supe¬ 
riority of the Hisailants, deemed i^ru- 
dent to retire in the direction of R%a, 
where he endeavoured to unite his ar¬ 
my to that of G‘‘neral Steingel, who 
was acting in front of this place.— 
Stcingcl’s position was at this time 
threatened by the French, who had 
assembled in considerable numbers in 
the vicinity of FetergofF, and occupied 
a station which gave them many ad¬ 
vantages. The Russian general advan¬ 
ced to the neighbourhood of a small 
village called Garossen, where, on the 
morning of the .‘list of Septeffiber, a 
severe en ment took place, in whidi 
the Ftei h siV'ceded at first in dri¬ 
ving til' Uii. . irs from their position, 
bill Wtie altcry'.rds repulsed.—A 
simiiai atti'mp was made by the 
enemy four sevcial times during the 
day, and the same result regularly fol¬ 
lowed. These affairs, and the intelli¬ 
gence that the Rnsstans had received 
consiSeraWe rcinfoi cements at Riga,^ 
induced Macdonald to form a closer 
jimction with the Prussians? aftid this* 
movement had the eflect of liberating 
the corps 'ivhich Wittg^cnutWn wad sta¬ 
tioned to observe the Frenchtiisrf'.hal 
at Dinaburg. Thr Prussian aiiKilta* 
lies did not exert thcmrelvefkt!ii(jC^ 
occasion with very great zthll $ t! 
French already began to ubaudou t' ^ 
fhores of the Dwiua; amhthe RhsSj^ 
generals, unable to cotUprehMd 
object df’ these singidaF uiovementB, 
thought that the enemf pt^pareff to 
|upite Ac whole of his'wifh 
Vnd fyi at once upon Riga wiA his 
O'' . 
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combined forces. The Mafquis of quickly carried by,the Russian • at 4ie> 
Panlutchi, who had assumed the com. point of the bayonet; the battle ra{]^d 
mand took some additional in tbe streets; and StCyri perceiving 

fbMtt^s of defence inconsequence of that all hope^^of resistance was vain, 
these speculations ;* but far diflerent gave orders for a relreat. General 
indeed were the motives which now^ Steingel had in the meantime advanced 
influenced the enemy’s geimrals from in a different direction* and had driven 
^ those which were'thqs ig^prantly as- the French to the very intrenchments 
cribed to them. j * which surrounded Polotsk* so that 

Tl^’ army of SteingeP pursued its their retreat seemed to be cut oE^n. 
march after the advantages which it There was no altenqttive left to the 
had just gained ; and on'kthe 10th of enemy; and by three o’clock of the 
October found itself in close commu- morning of the SiOth of October he 
niefttion with a part of WiUgenstein’s evacuated the city* crossed the Dwina* 
corps near Drissa. Wittgenstein in. and took the road towards Viler.ka* 
stantly determined to turn so fortu* where he hoped to join his ^roken 
nate a circumstance to good account* corps to that of Marshal Victor* who 
by attacking the enemy at Polotsk, was now on hU march to join the 
driving him from his works in that grand army with his reinforcements.-.* 
ncighl^urhood* and forcing him to re- Thus terminated these sanguinary en¬ 
treat by Vitepsk, where he must be gagements, in which the enemy sus- 
entirely separated from Macdonald.— tamed a heavy loss in killed and wound- 
Ob the morning of the 18th of Octo* ed, besides 2000 prisoners* among 
ber Count Wittgenstein’s troops were w'hom were -I'S officers of diffeient 
'iirlfRRtbn; by sun-rise the advance of ranks, including the general-xn-chief 
both armies was engaged ; and the St Cyr. The loss of the Kiiss*<pis was 
French right was quickly attacked with also severe,—As the enemy was vigor- 
great spirit by Wittgenatein in person, ously pursued in his retreat by the ca- 
St Cyr* who comilqndcd the ensmy, valry belonging to the army of General 
and who had done ehfgy thing to le- Steingel* the whole country around 
cover his army that became an able was soon cleared* anil .St Petersburgli 
coflamauder, saw his right give way be- was happily delivered from the alarm 
fore ^e impetuosity of the Russiai.s* which had been excited by the opera- 
• and ordered up to its support a strong tions of this part of the invading arUty. 
body of Bavarians, Saxons* and Poles. The Russian generaldn-chief had 
The fight was renewed with greater ordered all the armic^ to advance with 
fury timn before* but the enemy was the greatest rapidity* around the re. 
compelled to yield to the valour of the treating enemy.—And here it is pro- 
RussiaAs 'the confusion which ovei:. p(-*r to mention* that in the month 
took.^i«/ight spread rapidly through of September* the armies of the^Dok 
his other columns* and the retreat be- nube and of*TortnoxofF, had united 
ctKtMigeneral. The French retired in the neighbourhood of Loutlik; 
•within their intrehchmenta* and main- while the enemy had again over-run . 
tained an unavailing cannonade against those parts of Volhynia which he had 
their pursuens.—At five o’clock in the^ for a time abandoned. The Potieh 
afternoon of the following day the Rus- division pndcr Dombrowski once more 
sians again advanced* and the enemy comfhunica9kd wirii those of‘Renier 
began to pounamoqg them, a dreadful and Prince Si^wartzCnberg; and se- 
fire foom ^v^tvnehments. The pa-1 verai affairs unniportaat* but for the 
lisadoesy wjRd^ gimrded the city* weiv g&lkmtry display^ on both sides* oc- 
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cuHvd betwixt their detached parties At this juncture. Admiral Tehi> 
and those of the Russians*-—On tbu chagoff received orders from Prince 
14th September, General Hertel at- Kutosoff to hasten towaFda^^Jtdiosk^ 
tacked the eneihy in frotft of SloUtzk, and interrupt the retreat of tha-igiamd 
and pursued him into the town. He French pmyhe f«*t out accordingly 
afterwards ovmoOtt them at some dis- on the lat November, and was expect- 
tance from this plaee, where a battle ed by the, 19th to reach the place of 
Was fought, which ended in the dia*- his dcstinadon - 7 -Such were the ar- 
persion of the enemy, who was com* rangements y.adc in this qualrter to iuf 
peUed to seek shelter in the woods.— terrupt the invaders, who had now be* 
The object of these operations was the gun their flight through the JBE^esian 
destiMction of the enemy’s magazines territories. ' e 
in this neighbourhood; and in this ob* On the 4 th October, the head^}uar* 
ject the Russians completely succeed- ters of KutusofF were at Litaehsoka, 
ed, the whole of the places occupied on the Kalouga road. Before the 
by the. Fiench, with the stores, &c. Russian army took up this position, 
hanritig fallen into their hands. it had been abundantly supplied with 

When Renter and Schwartrenberg provisions of all kinds from the neigh* 
wofe apprised of the junction of Tor- bouriog governments, and bad recei* 
ffiozoA’s army with that of the Da* ved great reinforcements of new troops, 
nube, they decided on retiring. They which were lapidly disciplined sAid or* 
wereactivcly pursued, however, in their ganised. The enemy was in no> (.on- 
retreat, and sustained gn'at loss, till dition to meet them ; he was sufferiag 
they reached a strong position in which all manner of privations, and was ha* 
they entrenched themselves.—On the rassed at all points by the troOp?*tvho ' 
11th October, TchichagolT came up were fast closing round him. Before 
with them; • and prepared to attack any decisive arrangement, therefore, 
them next day; but as the night was had born made by the enany,tbe Rus* 
dark, the Austrian and French com- siannhadcumpletc^. their preparations} 
manders availed themselves of this cir- they had takep ' y storm the town of 
cumstanoe to evacuate their position, Vereya, which had been fortified and 
and to continue their retreat. * The provisioned by the French, and formed 
pursuit re«commenecd so soon as the a depot for their arms, ammiudfion, 
Russians discovered that tlie enemy and plunder. The enemy, alarmed by. 
had retreated, and was continued, with the advance of the Russians towards 
such effect, that the allies did not ven- this point, had sent a reinfbrpement 
ture to hah at the station which they from Mojaisk to support the*govera 
had originally chosen, but continued nor; but it arnved too Jiate, mra was 
thdr flight towardsBialistock.—Tclii* almost wholly destroyed i'n retiring. 
<fiKag*off intended by these movements The whole country in ^s^4ir«q$iOB 
to mslodge the enemy fiom those dis* was thus cleared j and the gre^t 
tricts of country on which his own stack tO the movementa of thej^ of 
troops depended for supplies ; to cut the Russian gpand army was removed,, 
offtbeir communication with the grand The Frenich armies now begm to^ 

French anriy, and to facilitate his .moveonaHsMestoward^tkeDiimper} 
own with the Russian arm^ of the and .the intentions of their chief were 
Dwina under Witt^nstom. In S.hese no longer doubtful. He saw Uie dif* 
objects he ultimat^ isacceeded, and ficultiea which surrounded him ;< he 
thus fulfilled the iittcnt^s of the com-s bad no confidcace hstb^iasue of aoy 
mander.in.chief. ^ >^idtempt to oat bii ^hiough the 
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gathered hosts of his enemies;* and he ed the enemy’s lefj^ flankt and atta«]|:. 
therefore had recourse to an ' expe- ed his rear with great impetuosity, 
dient, ^hich, although it threatened to The Cossacks made a furious charge ; 
lacaifi^ one part of ttis armies, pro- and the Frendi were driven from*the 
mised to secure the flight of the other field in confusion.—They lost 2500 
divisions, as well as his own personal kdled and woundtifl, 1000 prisoners, 
safety. He sent towards SAplensko his 36 pieces of cannon, besides ammu- 
, carts, carriages, and, waggons filled nition, baggage and plunder, to an 
with plunder, ammunition, and woand- amount almost incredible.—The loss 
*cd sobers ; and he dispatched a large of the Russians was not so great; but 
force'Under Murat and Beauharnois they had to lament t^e brave General 
to attack the Russian gr;<nd army by Baggavant, who was killed early in 
sorpiise, aa if it had been his object to tfie action by a cannon ball. Ge- 
evP his way through it, and reach the neral ifcnningsen also was severely 
fertile provinces in the soutli. He en- wounded —The conduct of the Rus- 
deavoured at the same time to conduct sian troops on this occasion was much 
.the other divisions under his own im- piatsed by their superiors ;* their 
mediate command towards Minsk, good order and discipline in particu- 
where a grand depot had been esta- lar were conspicuous. Prince Ku* 
bliBhed.^£ven the partial success of tusoff remarked, ** The cincumstauoe 
|thisjplan depended on the surprise of in this victory that 1 dwell on with 
thelRussian army by Murat and Beau- the greatest satisfaction is, that all the 
flarnois ; but the Russian general was columns performed their movemenca 
not to be so easily outdone. He had with an order and tranquillity, more 
• of the whole plan; he dc- resembling the calm evolutions of a 

termiaed, instead of being surprised field-day, than the tumultous hour of 
hxmSelfy to fall upon the French uncx- battle.”—General Benningsen said, 
pectedly, and. with this viev/ he oidcr- ** 1 cannot sufficiently express my ap¬ 
ed some diwsions o\his army i apidly probation of the good order and cou- 
to advancfMinder Geh<^l Benningsen, rage with which the troops executed 
aod anticipate the enemy. This brave their different movements, and made 
officer set ont on his enterprise on the their attacks. Their coolness and in- 
evening of the 17th October, and on trepidity, as well as discipline, cannot 
thq following day, his approach be- be excelled. They have covered them- 
came known to tne enemy, whom this selves with* glory. In justice to tlie 
tnexpected occurrence altogether con- other part of the army, which circum- 
founded.—One of the Russian columns sta^Sces did not pennit to join ki the 
was commanded by Count Orloff Den- action, 1 must add what is due to 
zoff, another General Baggavant, them, that the cemmandkig disposi- 
amkA third by Count Osterman Tol- tion which they took on tbeexteadeil 
stby.. French under Murat and heights to tho left} materially facilita-* 
to the number of 5(^000 ted the brilliant issue of this memora- 
iiM^paeaented an extended front, and ble day.”—Of such materials were 
wutra the approach of the enemy.— those Ruasian armies composed* of 
A terriblei was opened on the whom many persona affected to enter- 
French from the Russian centre; a tain a ve^'mean opinion, 
battery hastily constructed placed tlie The piannof Buoaapaite had been 
enemy’tline-mthegreatestdanger;and entirely defeated ; and his mind was 
the ront vnunoearfy compkted by the ^now filled withklespair.—He has been 
sttceeit of piiloff Densoff, who turn-.' blamed foi; the movement which 
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brought on tliis fatal encounter, and that wcr& so fast approaching ; yet did 
apparently with ju’^tice. It was Ms they make a thousand efforts to con« 
dnty, in retreating from Moscow, to ceal them from their followeraj^and to 
have kept as long as pofbsible at a dis- encourage the drooping spiritvof^he 
tance from the ’Kuttian army, to have soldiers with hopes of plenty and re> 
avoided rousing it*into immediate ac- pose, which were never to be realised, 
tion, and to have directed the move* So sensible was Buonaparte of the 
mciits of his columns to the northward overwhelming diflicultics of his site.a*, 
by the Mojaisk road. By the course tioif,’ that he had already meditated his 
which he pursued, he manifestly sacri* own escape, and the abandonij^ent o!^ 
ficed any temporary advantages which his armies; already did he cease to 
he might have gained by the protraejt- command mep. who were no longer en- 
cd inactivity of the Russian^, and at titled to the name of soldiers, among 
once precipitated his armies upon their whom discipline was unknown, %nd 
destroyers.—But after the defeat of the military virtue forgotten, unless when 
18th Qctober, it was too late to deli-- they were called forth by despair. To 
berate; every thing which was after- his generals he, in a great measure, 
wards done was prompted by dcs- abandoned the cate of this unhappy 
pair alone; for there seemed even at multitude, and began to retire from 
tills early period of the retreat to be the indignant view of thousands of 
no longer any hope of escape for the wretched beings whom he had led on 
invaders.—On the 19th of October, to inevitable destruction. Surroubded 
Buonaparte ordered the whole of his by his favourite generals, and accom- 
m my to break up; the divisions undtu* panied by his guards, he seemed to 
his own command to move directly think only of the means of dffSTnttigv 
upon Mojaisk, and those under Murat his own return to that country which 
andBeaunarnoistoattemptgainingthe so few of hui followers were ever to 
same point by a more circuitous route, revisit. , 

Kutusoff, for a short time, resumed his Murat, in the/4r8t instance, endea* 
position at Touratino, that he might voured to rea«?^he neighbourhood of 
direct the movements of his armies ac- Minsk ; but found his advance eii> 
cording to the intelligence which be compassed by so many perils, that he 
should receive of the enemy ; and he resolved on joining his forces to those 
ordered 25 new regiments of Cossacks, of the main arnw on the road to Mo- 
under Platoff, to seour the country in jaisk.—Kutusoff ordered his troops 
all directions, add harass the invaders, to advance ; with one part of thb < 
And now, inddfed, a scene of nor- army he moved on Krasnoy, and direef-' 
rors commenced, to which no paral- ed the advance under Miloradovitch 
1^1 call be found in history, rllght, to move in a pafrallel direction betwixt 
fatigue, famine, pestilence— himself and the enemy. Th^ Cossacks 
misery, in short, ih all* the vaned as- and light troops sustained, as jisuah 
pects which it can assume, was before their harassing and d^tructive .war- 
the view of the French soldier. * At fare—broke down the bridges in" tbe^ 
this awful moment there wn.'no ray of enemy’s line, and contributed essential- 
hope but for those who Wffre so igno- ^ ly to those memorable dkaBterl, whiehi' 
rant and credulous (if iudfed there form the conclusion of this eventful 
were «ny such) as to believe thi pro- story.—A short account of the ex- 
mises of their leader, who bad so woe- ploits performed atiOuMbis period by 
fully deceived them. IHe himself andi these savage wArriors c^not be unih- 
liis ^ncral’s saw clearly the disasters'^teresting. 
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Platoff, the celebrated leader of the 
Cossacks, received intelligence on the 
•30th_ Oefober, that a large convoy, 
strong!]^ escorted, was on its way 
towards Smoiensko. He came up 
with It near the monastery of Kolotsk 
at day-break on the 31st, and began a 
Spirited attack upon *its left flank, 
'^be.enemy shewed no disposition to 
'resist }^l»ut the Cossacks having press¬ 
ed on with their wonted^impetuosity, 
great slaughter ensued. Two entire 
Datt;^lions of French were cut to pieces 
in this affair; and the object of the 
victors was attained by the desperate 
resolution of the fugitives, who blew 
up the whole of their waggons. 

Straggling parties of the enemy, 
rendered frantic by suffering, broke 
off from the main body in quest of sus- 

£ nan,ce, which was sca:«;ely to be found 
.(his desolated tract of country. It 
was seldom they were allowed to re¬ 
join their comrades, such were the 
activity and skill of the waniors by 
whom they were beset. Platoff gives 
the following description of the state 
of the enemy’ aboitt this ])etu>d ;— 
“ The retreat of the .;^cnch,** lie'bb- 
servesy “ ir a flight mthout exam¬ 
ple, abandoning every thing that de¬ 
mands carri^e, even to their sick and 
wounded. The traces of their career 
are Imarked with every species of hor¬ 
ror ; at every step is seen the dying 
ii|pd the. dead, not merely those who 
have fallen in battle, but the victims 
of famine and fatigue.. In two days, 
tven in siglit of my division, their dcs- 
pair’,has blown up one hundred am- 
numtlqq waggons, while the sudden 
mpverne^ 'of nay troops has compelled 
them to ileave untouched almost an 
e^ual number., We destroy these fu¬ 
gitives wb^pev^r we meet themand 
when they attempt to make'a stand, 
the .brave sojw of the Don, assisted by 
their artillery^lnd the chassrars, soon 
tclievetbe empire of hundreds pf its in- 
▼OL. ▼, Ia'^t I. 


vaders.**-—An instance of such a stand’ 
as'that mentioned by Platoff, occurred 
on the 20th November; the enemy 
had assembled a considerable foVee 
nearGchatz ; he had placed cannon in 
his front, and had lined the neighbour¬ 
ing woods with tirailleurs. Ine Cos* 
sacks quickly cleared the woods of the 
tirailleurs, and then fell upon the ene¬ 
my’s wings with their cannon. After 
two hours the enemy was put to flight, 
and pursued next day till the scattered 
fugitives-fonnd a temporary protection 
from the corps of Davoust, with which 
they were fortunate enough to unhe. 
Seventy waggons, 20 pieces of cnnnouy 
with several stands of colours, reward¬ 
ed the activity of the Cossacks —On 
the very same day. Count Orloff De- 
nizoff discovered a vast concourse of 
miserable beings, who, hunted by the 
Cossacks from the woods where they 
had sought shelter, assembled on the 
high road. He immediately attacked 
them ; they madov^omc show of resist¬ 
ance, but wei soon overpowered? Up¬ 
wards of 1000 pnstnicrs, besides wag¬ 
gons, &c. were taken by the Russians. 

General Miluiadovitch, who com¬ 
manded the advance of the grand Rus¬ 
sian army, and to whom had been con¬ 
fided nearly one half of its force, came 
into contact with the French in the 
neighbourhood of Wiasmd. On the 
morning of the 2d Noirember, he con¬ 
founded the fugitive army by his un¬ 
expected appearance before this place ; 
and as it was an object of great im¬ 
portance to the enemy to facilitatq.th^ 
movements of,the pther corps in Uitir 
retreat, a line of battle was immediate¬ 
ly formed by Murat, Bcauhartiois, and 
Ney, with the troops undtr their com¬ 
mand they were not allowed 

time to tak'l advantage of tht positions 
which pi^ •'e^lcd ihemstivcs ; a^id the 
resistaiice wHich ihey made was wliol- 
|ly unavailing. They were a*^sailed by 
the Russians with such impetuosity, 

• as 
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■fiiitt in Bpite of the insulated acts of 
bravery to which the French were 
roused by despair, the contest was not 
lon'g sustained^ Tlie Russians pushed 
them into the towp at the point of the 
bayonet—'the camitge was dreadful, and 
the enemy was compelled to give way 
in all directions. Beauharnois made a 
hasty retreat to Douchovechina ; Da- 
▼ouM and Ney took the road to Do- 
rogonbouche, »nd the stragglers and 
fugitives scattered themselves along the 
banks of the Dnieper, withouj; purpose 
and without hope. In this murderous 
affair the French lost 6000 men killed 
and u;punded, and 28 pieces of cannon. 
The pursuit was continued by the con¬ 
querors till darkness imposed a tem¬ 
porary check on their ferocity —The 
tright which followed was indeed dread¬ 
ful to the scattered French j now for 
the first time did the Russian winter, 
which they had so much dreaded, but 
of which their imaginations could form 
but a faint picture, set in with moie 
than eisual severity. The fall of snow 
Was considerable, the frost became in¬ 
tense, and a new enemy, of which the 
French had as yet no experience, thus 
appeared to consummate the work 
already begun by famine, pestilence, 
knd the Russian sword. Their leader 
had, in the pride of conquest, taught 
them that they ought to dfspise a Rus¬ 
sian winter, that they ought to rise su- 
}>erior to accident and circumstances. 
He had made them believe that his 
foieiiight, bis compiehensive gemu", 
^uuld make every pr vision for their 
^cofefort and security ; and now they 
v'ci'c destined to experience the fallacy 
of aH thefr expectations. The soft in¬ 
habitants of a warm climate sunk at 
bnce under the trial whiqlt the hardy 
sons of the north heeded pot; and the 
genius and discipline of iW^nest Ka- 
ropekn army were com'pelled to give 
■way before the native cUurage of tlie 
Northern barbarians, '(Vhich yielded no4 
fo thd-eeddents of dimAte^auti sehsbrts’. 


but stood elect and threatening tuuid 
the desolation of nature. 

From the nioment that the Russian 
winter set in, the French sfcemiioiinve 
lost all 'their military ardour. They 
no longer thought of meeting their 
enemies ; they scarcely even tried to 
secure their retreat. Protection a< 
gainst the miseries which they suffer¬ 
ed ; relief from extreme hui^er ano 
piercing cold, formed the only object# 
of their future enterprises. The pitsi 
ture given by eye-witnesses bf their 
famished appearance; their ghkstty 
mien, their ii*antic demeanour in this 
dreadful seasbn, might obliterate for 
a moment the recollection of their 
crimes, and drive from the mind every 
other feeling, but that of pity for the 
unfortunate victims. “ Many thoii- 
sands,** we are. told, died ftbrt coW 
alone ; famine destroyed still more j 
while others perished by the sabres 
aiul bayonets of the Russians.^^ Dis^ 
ens^'a, unheard-of before, seized the 
uiifoi tunate survivors; madness, pro¬ 
duct d by cxtR'me suffering, became 
frequent throug|^ the army; and the 
u'Oiit fi antic an^’horrible deeds, which 
liisiory willingl)r consign to 

oblivion, were committed by the suf¬ 
ferers. The Russians, however, were 
insensible to the sufferings of their 
enem} ; they had been too deeply iri!- 
jured by him to think for a moment 
of the miseries which he endured $ 
and had felt too sensibly the insult 
which his invasion liad offered to their 
country, to rest satisfied but with his 
destruction.” ' » 

The retreat of Bcauhaniois towarib 
Dorogobauche, and his attempt to 
cross the DnirpeV at-that pbint, wefh 
foreseen by the Russian generaland 
effectual ineasures were* faken to im¬ 
pede hri movements. The Cbtisack#, 
of whom Buonaparte about this time 
complained* so mtich^ followed the 
course of the retfreatht^ ailny; and 
exerted themselves act (Oidf for his 
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J^rucUon, but for the protwilioB of the Ruraians have published, but wlmt. 
Ae numerous villages, ivhich had yet w far more material, they are contra- 
^^pe4the fury ofthewva^r. I he dirtory of themselves in many points. 
Field Marshal Kutusoff, about this and at variance with the wl.ole tr«.ia 
period, paid high compliments to of events. It would be highly i«te- 
the zeal and bravery of these w«. resting to have an icount of this ex- 
rt****^*lf Cossacks, said he, traordinary campaign from the pen of 

.“ perform miracles ot bravery ; they an honest and inteffigent French offi. 
nbt only destroy columns of the tne- cer j but in the absence of such ac^ 

• my s ipfantry, but fall with undaunted counts, which we can hardly expect 
resolution upon hisarullery; theyde- to receive, any thing.in the shape 
sttoy aU that opposes them. Indeed, of, a French report which bears the 
t.ie same spirit aminates the whole of marks of even ordinary candour, can- 
t^he^Russaii army,”—While Beau- not be without its Value.—A Rus- 
Jiarnois was accelerating his retreat, sian party chanced about this time to 
one of his divisions ww met at a small intercept a courier with disnatcbet 
wUage by the Cossacks under Platoff, from Beauharnois to his fne^s at 
who instantly attacked the enemy at Smolensko j and the following letters, 
all points. The French were surround- which express without disguise the 
cd in a moment; and the whole divi- extremities to which the general wai 

S fled in diiferent directions; one reduced, have been published. They 
taking the road to Douchova- are addressed by the Viceroy to tue 
a, and the other that of Smolen- Prince of Neufchatel and Wagrams 
sto. A body of troops was dispatch- and the first of them dated November 
«d by Platoff in pursuit of the one; 7th, 1812, is in the following terms; 
while he himself, at the head of a “I have the honour to infbrniyour 
strong det^hment of his warriors, fol- highness, that I put myself in motion 
lowed the fugiUves under Beauharnois, at four o'clock this morning; but the 
With whom he came’ap on the follow- badness of the roads and severity of 
ing day near the bani^of the river the frost opposed so many obstacles to 
Vope. An obstinate contest began ; the march of my division, that our 
the Cossacks fighting with their u^ual van only was able to reach the place 
ardour, and the French sustaining by six in the evening, the rest taking 
tliemselves with aU the courage of de- up a position nearly two leagues be® 
s^air—I heeMmy wasat last forced hind. At ‘five in the morning, tJie 
to give way, after losing 1500 killed, eneijy appeared on ouf right, attack- 
8500 pHsooers, upwards of 60 pieces ing at the same instant our van, our 
of cannon, besides baggage, standards, centre, and our rear, with artillery, 
5 ec. Thus was the division under Cossacks, and dragoons. At the hei 
Beauharnijis almost entirely cut to he found an opening of which he tftolr 
aiectt.by the vigorous efforts of the immediate advantale, and, charging 
Coss^ and light troops, unassisted with a loud huzza, made a prize of 
by .tbo other bodies of the Russian two pieces of regimental cannon, which 


trmy 

And bere*iS' may be remarked, that 
it is‘imposii1)ie to peruse theofiBcial 
accounts of the French in this cam¬ 
paign without she strongest suspicion 

*.1_• mi_^_ f t 


r --g 

had been Stopped by a steep acclivity 
at some Askance from the escorts. 
The 9th wi^ment ran to recover them, 
but tBey had*been already carricti off% 
On the rear-guard, the enemy opened 


- - W , r' i f mi ^ -• • - ^ wssw wisvaiaw wucilCil 

of thew fidel-ty. They are not only \ fire from fouf gu .s, and General 
contradietiNt to all the accounts whish ^ Opmo hdifyes that he saw infantry 
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every other point with two pieces 
of cannon each ; but he Hoes not asfCit 
it as a positive fact. Your highness 
must allow that my situation is ex* 
tremely critical; embarrassed as 1 am 
by the quantity of baggage wi*h which 
I have been forced to encumber my 
self, and by a long train of artillery, 
of which, without exaggeration, 400 
horses have died this day. Neverthc* 
less I shall continue my march by 
dawn to-morrow with the intentipn 
of reaching Pologgie, when l,^hall en- 
deavour to learn that informatujn 
which must determine whether I shall 
proceed to Douchovcchina or to Pue- 
va. I will not conceal from your 
highness, that, after making every sa¬ 
crifice to carry forward the artillery, 
T am at last under the necojsity of 
abandoning so fruitless an attempt. 
In our present situation, we must be 
prepared to make great sacrifices; 
and this very day several guns have 
been spiked and buried.”—'1 he se¬ 
cond dispatch is dated the follouing 
day. ** I enclose to your highness,*’ 
says the viceroy, “ a letter, whh h 
though written by me yesterday, fail¬ 
ed of reaching you, the oHlcer, v/ho 
was to have delivered it, having been 
led astray by his guide. Your higli- 
iiesi will be surprised to find me yet 
upon the Vope. 1 havc^nqt, howcv.‘i, 
been the less active in quitting Zescha 
by five this morning; but the reads 
are so cut by ravines, that it has requi¬ 
red almost miraculous efl'orts to reach 
even this far. It is with the most 
jlaitWul feelings that 1 discover the 
necessity I &m under of confessing to 
our highness, the great sacrifices we 
ave made to expedite our march. 
These three days only h0e cost us 
two.thirds of our artilleryand of the 
troops; 400 horses died yi sterday, 
and tb day 1 have lost “double that 
n mber, not including any of those I 
was obliged to procuire for the bag-- 
A.g3ge*waggons and other carriages. 

V 9 


Whole trains perished nearly at 
same instant, several of w'hich had 
been three times renewed,- To.d>f|' 
this division of the army has net been 
disturbed in its march. Some thought 
they perceived Cossacks without ar¬ 
tillery ; but that circumstance not be¬ 
ing usual, it may be a mistake. If. 
the' report of one of the voltigcurf, 
who was sent out on a marauding' 
party, may be believed, he was fol¬ 
lowed by & column of infantry and 
artillery, taking the same direction 
with ourselves. To-night 1 sen*d a 
strong reconnoissance upon Doucho- 
vechina, which place I expect to reach 
to-morrow, provided the enemy does 
not oppo®«* a serious resistance to my 
march ; for I must not conceal from 
your hijjhness that the srufferiugs of 
theic thicc last^^ays have so completer 
ly deprcbbcd the spirits of the soldicryj 
that I fear that they aie at this ftio- 
ment incapable of making any sort of 
exertion. Many of the troops are 
dead from famine and from cold, and 
others in despair have suffered them- 
8‘ Ive. ft' he taken by the enemy.”— 
iSr» h th" straic in which the French 
biilitt’o, nf tl.‘» period otight to have 
btcj written, if it had been the object 
('{ their author to make the truth 
ki own ; but they were framed in a very 
different style, and full of an ostentaJr 
tion which was once dangerous, but 
is now only ridiculous. 

It has been remarked, that Beaif- 
harnois, by Arecting his course to¬ 
wards Douchovechina, and losing his 
communication w'ith the army, must 
have anade so great a sacrifice-solely 
with the view of relieving the ’small 
remnant of his followers from the fa¬ 
mine with which they were threatened. 
He may have expected** tb reach Vi- 
tepsk, and to find some supplies; 
but in this as well as in his other 
projects, he was entirtly disappoint¬ 
ed by the active zeal ofvhis enemies* 
..who hung upon his dismi^red legions* 
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were wholly dispersed or 
ttestroyed ; and never lost sight of 
we comtpauder and his staff, tUl they 
fairly driven into Smolensko. 
—Thus perished one grand division of 
the French army, which could hardly 
in any circumstances have escaped, 
,biJt might, at all events, have been 
flomewhat more prosperous, but for 
file obstinacy of the French ruler, who 
thought fit to encumber it with artil¬ 
lery, which grcitly impeded its move¬ 
ments A sort of fatality seemed to 
maA all his incasurrs during these 
direful scenes ; fui although, from the 
moment he quitted Moscow, the rapi¬ 
dity of his flight ought to have been 
bis sole object, yet, as if he had intend¬ 
ed to impede the march of his soldiers 
—to bear them down by a burden now 
become useless—to expose them to the 
tnerCy of their enemies, and to hasten 
tlrfir final overthrow, he gave strict 
orders that they should drag along 
with them, through roads ne irly im- 
pa<’sablc, the whole of their cannon. 
They could not in such circumstances 
acctlciatc their movements; and in 
this manner they became an easy prey 
to their eager and u|i];erp> isiiig ene¬ 
mies. 

A great part of the French army 
Lad now reached the vicinity of Do- 
rogobouche; and a detachment had 
been ordered at some distance from 
the village to construct an additional 
t)ridge*iicrus& the Dneiper. The Rus¬ 
sian general Miloiadt^iteh with the 
advanced guard fell upon this detach¬ 
ment and destroyed it, after which he 
crossed, tlie river with his whole force, 
and.marched upon the town. Tiie 
French had here taken up a fine posi- 
tioji^,and were resolved to defend it to 
ihe utmusl aextremity. Tiieir right^ 
was secured by the river; but the 
Russians attacked tlieir left with en- 
«And although a good defence was 
m^e, the French were compelled, af- ’ 
ter St resistance of two hours, to give 


way at all points*, Cannon and 
gage and ammunition waggons were 
taken by the Russians ; 6000 prison¬ 
ers also fell ii.^o their hands ; and so 
great was the carnage* in the eneroy^s 
ranks, that the fie]]i of battle was co¬ 
vered with his killed and wounded. 
Dreadful, indeed, must have been the 
fate of the latter, who were left to 
perish, with their wounds exposed to 
the biting frosts which had now set in 
with unwonted severity. 

Count Orloijf Denizuff, with a de¬ 
tached (orps, bad pushed forward in 
a direction pai allel to that of the main 
army under Miluradovitch ; and, on 
arriving at the village of Kulpftha, he 
learned that the enemy under the Bri¬ 
gadier-General Augcreau, to the num¬ 
ber of HOOO or 10,000 men, were dii- 
tributcd in some small villages in the 
neighbourhood. He first attacked 
those stationed at a place called Din- 
chavo, and compelled them to surren¬ 
der. Their comrades sent a detach¬ 
ment to their assistance, whiclu on its 
way, was attacked by the Russians 
and cut to pieces. The Count did 
nut stop on achieving these successes; 
for the very next day he proceeded to 
dear the remaining villages of the ene¬ 
my. He attacked a large convoy 
with an escort of about (>000 men, ad¬ 
vancing from Mohiloif towards Smo¬ 
lensko ; h& fell on them unexpectedly, 
killed 1500, and took? many prisoners, 
besides waggons, cattle, ammunition, 
and otbtr stores destined for the grand 
army—Thus were the hopes of the 
French, that they should find pro' ’ 
sions and ammumtion at Smolensko, 
on which they wore now moving, 
wholly blasted by the enterprise of 
the Russbn armies. 

On tbi^rh November, Buonaparte 
entered ^tloli nsko ; and incredible as 
It mty seem, he arrived in thia«city in 
the most perfect ignorance of the 
movements an^ positions of his |>ur- 
suersL He expected to reach Minsl^ 
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^fore Tchichagof^, with his army of 
'^e Danube, could arrive there, after 
clearing Volhynia of the invaders; 
and down to this peripd, he seems to 
have been ignorant of tlie rapid ad* 
V tnce of his enenties.—-Prince Kutu- 
suff, with the main body of his army, 
on the 13th November, advanced so 
far as Lobcovo. But the French ruler, 
whose usual circumspection seems to 
have abandoned him^who had already 
determined to desert his unfortunate 
army, to resign the project of conquer* 
itig Russia, and to secure his own re* 
turn to Fiance, knew not how near 
his enemies had approached, nor the 
fate vifnich was reserved for the re* 
mainder of his mighty host. 

'While the French remained at Smo- 
len&ko on their retreat, they rendered 
themselves infamous by all sons of ea- 
ci'Bbts. The 'dt sperate condition of 
their affairs did not for a moment in» 
terrupt them in their crimes. Smo- 
lensko had aln ady suffen^d much from 
their invasion; but the disappointment 
of ali^their hopes on arriving at this 
place, where they expected relief, pre¬ 
cipitated them into enormities scarce¬ 
ly known in the history of modern war¬ 
fare, ‘There lived in the neighbour* 
hood of bmoleiisko, a brave and pa¬ 
triotic man ( Colonel Engclbart), who 
had defended his house with success 
against the straggling pai^ties of the 
foe ; who had cut down some of tl^m 
with his own hand; v\hu was beco- 
muig formidable by the confidence 
which bis courage inspired among his 
,/«*iuvrymen ; and who wa , therefore, 
a fit object for the vengeance of the 
invaders. But his courage and talents 
for a while defied all their efforts; 
ai d he was undone at last ly^t by the 
skill of his enemies, but the trea¬ 
chery of his pretended ilriepds A 
ba'-i wretch, vinoro be bad unbus^ect- 
iagly admitted into his confidence, de¬ 
livered him into the h^ds of the ene> 
fay i ^and that enemy was not ge&erou| 


enough to respect his courage i 
patriotism. After one of the itioc I: 
trials, which must for ever disgrace tVe 
history of this'age, he was condemned’ 
to die as a felon.-*-When this gallant 
man was brought before hit judges, 
he made to aU their interrogatoriet 
this firm reply ^ ** 1 have only don^, 
my duty as a Russiati subject. TMs 
obligation of opposing theq; who 
would disturb the peace of our legits 
mate sovereign, and destroy our coun¬ 
try, is imposed by the divine laws up¬ 
on us all; and I have nothing to* re* 
gret, but that 1 am restrained by these 
fetters (he was loaded with chains) 
from dying in the act of inflicting 
vengeance upon our invaders.”—•Co<* 
lonel Engelbart died with the bravery 
and resignation which became his cha¬ 
racter and his ^ause; and his ^te ia 
but one instance among thousandb ofi 
the atrocities committed by the French 
during their stay at Smolensko.—Who 
can read with pity the accounts of the 
sufferings of the invaders, when he re^ 
colleclb the fate of Engelbart ? 

The destruction of its ancient Ram¬ 
parts and fortifications was the last act 
of the invaders 1/^fore abandoning Smo¬ 
lensko : a number of sick imre li ft ia 
the hospitals; and, the order for the 
de&ti uction of the ramparts concludes 
with a recommendation, that ** as few 
of these as possible” should be left. 
1 hey set fire to the mines which had 
been prepared, and reduced tfie ram¬ 
parts of Smolensko to aheap of ruins* 
They immediately hastened th^r re¬ 
treat, and proceeded to join ^dr nias- 
ter, who, on the 13th of November, 
bad set out for Krasnoy. 

The Russians contmtied to foHow 
the French, who, in moving /rom 
Smolensko to Krasnoy,. were much 
harassed by theirs enemies* When 
Buonaparte reached KraSn'6y, he be¬ 
came ^tter informed as to the mow* 
ments of his pursuers, and he felt the 
^atest ansriety for the anival of the 
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Davousty to whicli the 
wstruction of Smolensko had been 
j^mittedt He took every precau- 
lioh, hpwevery which his present cir* 
cumsUnccB- would permit; he dispo¬ 
sed^ his |:Tt>ops in the best positions 
which the neighbouring grounds af- 
, forded t and he provi^^ for his own 
retreaty 8lK>ukl his affoirs become des- 
!'>^rate| by ^occupying the village of 
Unbred' But his destiny had ordain- 
edy that in the very position which he 
now occupied he should be a witness 
of t^e eptire annihilation of one grand 
division of his troops. Davousty for 
{whose approach he was so impatienty 
was never again to meet him but as a 
fugitive after the destruction of his 
foUowera, 

On the ITTlh of November, Genc- 
Miloradovitchy wljo was fully ap¬ 
prised of the movements of Davousty 
prepared for his approach by post* 
ing his troops in ambuscade behind 
a village on the road to Krasnoy. 
Cossacks, light troops, and artillery, 
were also ordered to approach the vil¬ 
lage of Dobre, that the marshal might 
have no hopes of retreat in this direc¬ 
tion. Davoust advan^ witli the ap¬ 
pearance of perfect seoirity till he had 
gained the first of these villages, when 
the Russians suddenly attacked him at 
• all points, and pressed him so much, 
that all his efforts to form his soldiers, 
and to kttempt resistance, were un¬ 
availing. He was soon overpowered, 
and his army routed and dispersed. 
Buonaparte, surrounded by his guards, 
witnessed this desperate encounter, 
but Jte did not stop tq, support the 
general and his soldiers. Those who 
escaped destruction from the Russians 
betook themselves ior shelter to the 
neighbouring woods, which cover th^ 
banks of the Dnieper, wberclheyatlast 
found in death relief from their suffer* 
ings.—The French loss, on this occa¬ 
sion, was very great; 4000 of tFiem were * 
kiU<^ or wounded-—upwards of 900Q, 


including 60 officers, were taken p^ 
soners r 70 pieces of cannon, 3 stan^ 
ards, the baton of Davoust, with the 
whole of bis (laggage, fell into ^he 
hands of the conquerort.—Such a re¬ 
sult seemed to resemble the works of 
enchantment rather than the efforts of 
human courage and dexterity. 

Ney’s division, which formed the 
rear guard of the army, left Sraolen- 
sko on the very day of this decisive 
victory. The Russian general in-chief 
determined that it should share the 
same fate; for this purpose he neinfor- 
ced the corps under Miloradovitch, 
and had strong detachments of troops, 
supported by artillery, statiofied on 
th high road which leads to Krasnoy. 
When the French marshal first obser¬ 
ved the Russian troops, he declared to 
his followers that they were mere re* 
connoitring parties; but when a tre¬ 
mendous fire opened from the Russian 
batteries—when his soldiers, in spite 
of every effort to form, and to give 
battle to their enemy, were thrown in* 
to confusion, then indeed he was for¬ 
ced to confess his error, and to hasten 
his retreat with the small remnant of 
his division. He was rapidly pursued 
by the Russian General Korff; and 
he himself, with a small proportion oi 
his staff, alone escaped to recount to 
his master the disastrous talc.—The 
Russians afterwards met with the last 
party of the French rear guard, a- 
mounting to 11,000 men, which, after 
a feeble resistance, was compelled to 
surrender.—Thus were some of tht 
finest divisions of the French vmjgpi 
those of Beaiiliai'iN>is,hfurat, Davoust, 
and Ney, entirely destroyed; but a 
fate, not less severe, was about to over^ 
take the* wrctclu’d companions. 

GeneA Count Wittgenstein, who 
had alifaw gained so much hovour 
durihg thw campaign, although still 
ignorant of the movements of the 
grand'armies,sustained his victorious, 
career against the divisions of 
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Erench under St Cyr, Oudioot, and 
'*¥'ictor —'I'he capture of PoloU^, 
which the count, assisted by 
Su'ingel, had accomplished, was fol¬ 
lowed by the.advance of some Ba¬ 
varians, who forced Steingel to fall 
back on Diana. Here he was joined 
by a strong detachment from Witt- 
enstein’s army, with the aid of which 
e drove the Bavarians from the 
ground, pursued them, and took the 
greater part of their baggage and am¬ 
munition. The Bavarians were thus 
cut off from all communical'on with 
the corps of St Cyr. which hastened 
towards Lvpei to join Victor, wlio bad 
advanewd so far with reinforcements 
for the grand army. Wittgenstein 
having sent a detachment to watch 
,the movements of Macdonald, set out 
to pursue the enemy under St Cyr— 
to prevent the junction of Victor widi 
the grand army under Buonaparte, 
and to cst.iblish a communication be 
twixt his own corps and that of the 
Danube under Admiral Thichagoff.— 
The Corps under St Cyr succeeded 
on the 30th of October in forming a 
junction witli Victor’s reinforcement, 
amounting to 15,000 men, posted in 
the immediate vicinity of a vill.ige 
called Tcharniki. The Russian gene¬ 
ral resolved oii dislodging them from 
this position; and on the SUt suc¬ 
ceeded, after a short resistance, in pur¬ 
suing the cncm]6 as far as Semno.— 
Wittgenstein then advanced his army 
to the village of Smulnya, and de¬ 
tached a body of troops under Gene- 
.-lal Harpe to take possession of 
Vttepsk, which was^^don^ accordingly 
on the 8th of November.—It was here' 
that Wittgenstein and his followers 
learned, for the first time, t^ disas¬ 
trous retreat of the French /{..rand ar¬ 
my, and the altered po8tu|jf pf Rus¬ 
sian affairs; and they becaoiv* impatient 
to signalize themselves still mor^ in 
the great work of national vengeance- 
^ Marshal Victor, smaitiog under the. 


chastisement which he had " 

csived, meditated an attempt to up¬ 
move thi; stain from his military 
racier. He ordered up a reiiuoroem;;nr 
of 3000 men ; he called in the whole 
of his detached parties, and, assisted 
by Oudinot, who had by this time re¬ 
covered from his wounds, he determi¬ 
ned,to attack the Russians under Witt¬ 
genstein at Smolnya. The Russian 
advanced guard, on the approach of 
the enemy^^ ^retired upon the main 
body; and’Victor found himseif«in 
front of the centre, which was streng- 
ly protected by cannon. A very se¬ 
vere engagement followed ; the village 
of Smolnya was taken and retaken six 
diflTcrent times ; its streets were dyed 
with blood, and covered with heaps of 
slain. The battle was not less obsti¬ 
nate on the different flioks, against 
which the Freitch advanced in great 
force ; but the grape*shot which was 
poured into their ranks from the Rus¬ 
sian guns, at last forced them to re¬ 
tire. The French marshal perceived 
with dismay the probable result of this 
day’s affair; but with the energy of a 
mail who had his reputation at.stake, 
he endeavouredjto rally his forces, and 
pu.-h them forward once more to the 
assault. The momentary resolution, 
however, with which he was able to 
inspire his soldiers, gave way beforp 
the Russian bayonets, and victory a- 
gam declared for the army of Witti' 
genstein. The French marshal madf.^ 
a last effort to turn the flank of the 
Russians, but liere too he was uue 
fortunate—.The loss of the French ii 
the severe conflict of this day^ has 
been estimated at 1.^00 killed .and 
wounded, and nearly as many prison- 
era : the Russians had 1000 men killed 
and wounded. , 

The l^th of November if as ren¬ 
dered memorable in the history of thu 
campmgn, by the arrival of Colonel 
.Czemipb^ from th« army of the Da- 
ujibe 9X the head-quarters ,of Count 
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after one of .the molt 
Wnctraordinary marches recorded in the 
^^ilitary; annals of the world. He had 
“ TO ^n^ounter at every step numerous 
bands of the enemy f but these he either 
eluded or overcame) frequently sei¬ 
zing their convoys, and destroying the 
^ escorts which accompanied them. In 
other respects, his march was such as 
j*»o ‘other than Russian troops could 
. have Accomplished; he had many ri¬ 
vers to cross, and he had,no leisure to 
construct bridges, but he and his 
trwops, without difficulty, swam across 
evenat this inclement seasonof the year. 
On his arrival he brought to Count 
Wittgenstein the welcome intelligence 
of the flight of the Austrian and Sax¬ 
on auxiliaries, the utter ruin of the 
grand French army, and the rapid ad¬ 
vance of the Russian^ in pursuit. A 
fei# days afterwards the general aid- 
de camp Kutusoff al^o ainved, and 
confirmed the whole intelligence 
brought by Cxernicheff, by announ¬ 
cing to the count 'rKit he wa. now in 
communiLVioii with Platofl and with 
the mam army——'fhe wnole force of 
the Ruh'iian empire was now in full 
communic'ation, anu the circle was thus 
completed around the remains oi the 
French 

The army of th»- Daivibe had di- 
» re.q edits iiovcinents upon Minsk. The 
aciv a.ced gu ird, under Count de Lam- 
*bert, in^ts progress towards this place, 
‘’■fell in. with a detachment from the 
Corps of Dombruwski, and made them 
ptisomms to the numb»*r of 4 or 5000 
Bi n —^n the Iblh of November the 
whole army reached the pi-ice of its 
destination; and General Lambert 
was instantly Sent forward to complete 
the deStrttctihn of the army under the 
Polish genial.—On the 21st the Ku% 
tisRis appeared before the w^rks which 
he had coiwtnlcted, and attacked them 
with vigour. The r6ut of the enemy 
was soon completed. Upwards of 
4000 of his troops were ihade prison¬ 


ers ; the remainder made a hastvuy-’ 
treat upon Orcha.—«The town of 
risoff fell into the hands of the Rus¬ 
sians, who spread themselves uvcjr the 
left bank oi the Bercsina in all direc¬ 
tions, that they,*might destroy the 
bridges, and prevent Buonaparte and 
his army from effecting the passage 
of the river. 

The prospect which lay before Buo¬ 
naparte when he reached Orcha, was 
not such as to raise iiis sinking spirits- 
Minsk, in which he had accumulated 
stores bf all kinds, and where he had 
promised himself a short repose, was 
already in the hands of the Russians. 
The corps of Oudiiiot and Vfetor, on 
which he relied for support, were uis- 
persed ; and even his Polish ally Dom- 
browski had been unable to rttaui a 
position which might have secured for 
the reti'cating army the passage of the 
Beresina. A Russian corps occupied 
the left bank of this river, and was 
hastening to intercept his flight; and 
all the armies, those of the Danube 
and Dwma, as well as the grand army, 
were closing upon him. There was 
not a moment to be lo<.t, if he hoped 
to secure even his person from capti¬ 
vity ; and he immediately quitted Or-« 
cha, giving orders at the same time 
that the passage of the river should be 
secured by any sacrifice. 

The disasters which Buonaparte 
had sustained could* no longer admit 
of concealment, and his bulletins indi¬ 
cated the altered state of his affaits. 
“ The army,” said he in one of thc|p 
famous productions, ** so complvte jmB 
the 6th, became'very different after 
the 14th, nearly des.itute of cavalry, 
of artillery, and of transport carnages- 
Wtthou4cavalry it was impo'isiblc for 
us to refwnoitrc beyond the distance 
of a quirizr of a league ; while with- 
out*artilie^ we could not risk a bat¬ 
tle and firmly remain in expectation of 
the enemy. was indispensable 
OS to occupy a certain space of gfoun 
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tPc avoid being turned, and tbus, with* 
out caviiliy, to unite the columns, and 
advance fur the purpose of observa¬ 
tion; This diffiatlty, joined to the 
suddenness of the intense cold, render*^ 
ed our situation exVr^ely vexatious. 
Those feebly construoted men, to 
whom Nature had denied tlie power of 
rising above the changes of place and 
fortune, appeared shaken, lost their 
gaiety and good bumour, and brooded 
over present suiFering and future ca¬ 
lamity } but such as she had created 
superior to every accident, preserved 
tlteir spirits and ordinary temper, and 
saw in pwtj new obstacle additional 
glory.*’-—These reflections on the dif¬ 
ficulties of his situation were just and 
comprehensive; it was but a bad com¬ 
pliment, however, to the prescience 
and wisdom which he was so fond of 
arrogating, that he should have been 
thus compelled to regret his errors 
when they had become irretrievable. 
In proportion to the depth of his pre¬ 
sent m\$efy had been his presumption 
when he advanced into Russia.—There 
are few, it is to be hoped, who will 
not think the worse of his heart for 
the unfeeling taunts which the above 
passage tsontains on the depression of 
spirits indicated by his soldiers, who, 
whatev^er may have been their errors, 
were surtly entitled to some share of 
Sympathy from the man wlkise ambi* 
tion had plung^ thena in miseries, 
against which there are but few who 
cpuld have borne up. In this part of 
l^sS'Character^ Buteaparte more nearly 
w. zombies the hereditary tyrant who 
has been educated ifi sel^shnjess, than 
the adventurous soldier, whq, having 
been indebted for his elevation to the 
courage and fidelity of bis companions 
in arms, commonly retains 01[ them a 
warm and generous regard.^ ( 

, The 'Russians had. been detained at 
Krasnoy till their provisions and stores 
should arrive, the rapidity of their late 
snoarches having rendered it impossible 


to bring Up these cumbrous nppwi;^/ 
dages of the army. Buonaparte lias* ■ 
tened to av ul himwlf of this pause toV 
effect his retreat across the river. Hre' 
ordered Dombiowski, with the wreck 
of hiS division, to the left of Beriaoff t 
Victor and Oudioot to the tight to 
oppose Wittgenstein, while he himself 
advanced direetLy towards the Beresi- 
na.—He left Orcha on the 20th of 
November, and he had hardly reached 
the gates when the Cossacks, under 
Ogrosski, who had followed the rear 
of the fugitives, rushed along w^h 
them into the town —Platoff, on tho 
right bank of the river, continued his 
usual career. Having received intelli¬ 
gence that Marshal Ney was cqUect- 
ing the stragglers near the village of 
Goussinova, and proceeding with 
them to Orcha, the Cossack chief had 
au ambuscade prepared for them along 
the road which they were to pass;i.hei 
fell upon them by surprise, and dis¬ 
persed or destroyed them. Ney himv 
self wandered a whole night among 
the woods, and was one of the very 
small number of his party who escaped 
the vigilance of the enemy.—Such af¬ 
fairs as this, how creditable soever to 
the corps enga^d, make but a small 
figure in a narration of great battles# 
and are explained merely with the view 
of preserving the chain of events en¬ 
tire. 

The army of Prince Kutuloff waa* 
once more in motion ; and on the 26th ^ 
of November it reached the city o| 
Zezeriiiza, whence it was to move aCf 
cording to circumstances, either upoO' 
Bubre or the Beresina. Fortune# how-i 
ever, had determined that the last.act 
of vengeance to be inflictedi oa tkor 
enemy upon the shores of tlfis liveF 
should be directed by Couut Witt¬ 
genstein. ..This officer advanced oa 
the village of Holopalichi, with thei 
hope that he might succeed in cuttiffg 
the corps of Oudiitot and Victor, 
which now formed the rear guard'^ 

6 
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trmy. But he fo'und them 
already retreating in such haste that 
thought proper to turn round to 
* jmercf{It the foe in Kis flight by Le- 
pel, And to act on X^selova, through 
which thecnemy might attempt to re- 
tire.-Ui^By these movements, however, 
Wittgenstein defeated thehopesof Vic* 
jtor, ar^ cut him off from all comtAuni* 
*icatioh with his master.*—The French, 
■who ^re hastening to Stoudentzi, 
made their appearance > a dreadful 
cannonade, succeeded by a furious on* 
set of the Russians, overwhelmed 
them, and covered the ground with 
their slain. The Russian general sup* 
posed that Buonaparte himselt was in 
the midst of the fugitives, and unwill* 
ing to continue the carnage, equally 
dreadful as it was useless, he sent a 
flag of truce to the ^emy, who hesi* 
tated for a moment, but was soon re* 
lieved from his suspense by the appear* 
atiee of the Cossacks. The French 
surrendered at discretion ( 4 generals, 
nearly 300 other oifleers of different 
ranks, and about 8000 soldiers, were 
made prisoners. To the great disap* 

S ointment of the Russians, ho\.'ever, 
luonaparte was not fif the number; 
and‘Wittgenstein losi not a moment 
to search for him in another quarter. 
-^The French had constructed two 
bridges, the one at Stoudentzi, and 
the other at Vasselova; and at the 
latter p^t, where Buonaparte suc- 
Veeded’in passing the river, a scene en¬ 
sued which baffles all description. 
Wittgenstein reached the spot just as 
the.bridges were compltrted, and when 
Buonaparte, surrounded by his guards, 
wsfs.mwtng his escape. A lively can* 
itonade ^s commenced, and the un* 
hap]py ftfgitives, who saw no safety 
but in flight, scarcely attempted reS 
siBtaAce; They rushed in crowds to¬ 
wards tile bridge-; they plunged into 
thV' Viver-t nothing Could -save them 
from the fury of the Russians. Those * 
vrho found the bridges preoccupied on 


their arrival, rushed into the streanMdt 
a state of desperation; bat large Srae* 
ments of ice covering the waters, 
fled their uti^ost efforts to reach thw 
opTOsite shore^and bore them down 
wim resistless impetuosity. The air 
was filled with a confused noise—with 
the roaring of the Russian cannon* 
and the shrieks of the despairing ene^ 
my—with the mingled horrors of ven» 
geance and agony.. And that this 
^ene of misery might be complete in aR 
its par^s—that nought might be want* 
ing to fill up the measure of Buona¬ 
parte’s guilt, at the very moiUent when 
the bridge was crowded with J;ii8 hap¬ 
less followers, it was blown up by hit 
order. This cruel expedient saved 
him from the immediate pursuit of his 
enemies, and perhaps it fortunately 
put an end to the unexampled suffer- 
ines of the French soldiers; but it will 
be a lasting stain on the memory of itt 
contriver. On such a point it were 
useless to reason; the universal feel¬ 
ings of our nature must decide the 
controversy. It signifies not that by 
this act Buonaparte secured himself 
and that part ot his army which had 
already passed the river from the pur¬ 
suit of the Russians; and it were mon¬ 
strous to refer to the misery of the 
French armies as an apology for the 
mandate which at once cons^nedthou*' 
sands of them to destruction- Had 
Buonaparte, like a bAye and generoua 
commander, sustained his ^sbkiiig 
troops by his presence to the last 
ment—^had be himself been in the »ee\ 
of the fugitives, and the last nflm 
pass the bridge, Uii order for blowing 
It up after the escape of his army;< 
would have required no justification; 
but sinc&he was among the first to 
esca{>e—wmee his disregard of conse¬ 
quences mccame apparent only after he 
had^ved Inmself—since on this, as oa 
many other occasions, he sacrificed his 
soMiere to the*most selfish considera¬ 
tions, impartial history must consign 
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to reprobation. .The events of this 
dreadful day m ust have gone far to e fihce 
the remembrance of all that was good 
or great in the chat acterof the French 
];uler, oven had his talers and achieve¬ 
ments possessed an unquestionable ti¬ 
tle to the very highest renown.—In 
this memorable aifair 5000 of the ene¬ 
my were killed on the spot, as many 
were drowned, and i3>000 were taken 
prisoners, inchid'ijig a large proportion 
qi officers. The artillery, ba.‘_age, 
Wid ammunition, which fell into the 
hands of the Russuns, it would be 
difficult to estimate. The .rcater part 
of the plunder which the French had 
sciiited in the different Russian cities 
was recovered on this occasion, and 
\iotbing seemed wanting to complete 
the vengeance of Russia, but that tlie 
author of all her miseries should be se 
cured. To accomplish an object, which 
all Russia now expected with such 
anxiety, Wittgenstein dispatched the 

f ener^l aid-de-camp Kutusoff towards 
.epth^with instructions to cross the 
river at that point, and move with 
all haote on the enemy’s flank, while 
Colonel Tettenborn was ordered to 
attack the Bavarians, and separate 
them from the French army. In this 
enterprise Tettenborn completely suc¬ 
ceeded, after an affair in which he 
took 100() prisoners ; and every thing 
had thus been done by Wittgenstein 
which became s(* good general, w)^o 
was impatient only because the fatal 
device of the enemy had prevented 
from bringing the contest to a 
xLore<ir{ipid and decisive issue. 

Tljc army under TLhichagoff, which, 
V’ith the Cossacks, occupied the left 
bank of the river, proceeded to ac¬ 
complish what was no lonj^-r m the 
power ox’ Wittgcii»ttiu. 'J.^e fugi¬ 
tives were pursued with tb.‘ Liost un¬ 
relenting activity, till the ‘darkness of 
tight overtook them, and favoured 
• their reticat. Buonaparte, who was 
^r.il s^cccmpauicd by a few of his ge¬ 


nerals, too faithful to his fo^un^i 
took shelter during the night in the] 
woods which surround the village o^/ 
Tchatchovo. His soldiers also sought 
security in the sariie retreats; and be¬ 
fore the morning, he had contrived to 
give them fur the last time some ap¬ 
pearance of order, and to exhibit to 
the Russians a feeble resistance. He 
found this expedient necessary for 
the singular step which he determi- 
ned immedi^tdy to take—-the entire 
abandonment of his army. He wished 
to place them once more betwixt him¬ 
self and the pursuing enemy, that he 
might not be mterrupted in his flight. 
It was with the utmost difficulty the 
soldiers could be prevailed on to make 
any further exertion ; and the marshals 
were seen riding along their ranks stri¬ 
ving to revive their drooping courage. 
Oudinot alone could prevail on hisiol- 
lowcrs to engage ; but this last effort 
of their courage was not of long dura¬ 
tion. Oudinot himself was severely 
w minded; and his follow'ers abandon¬ 
ed themselves to despair.—Buonaparte, 
meanwhile, executed the plan.which 
he had long formed, and in the midst 
of this afllidting scene, hastily set off 
towards the frQdtiers. To this mea¬ 
sure he was urged partly by the diffi¬ 
culties of his situation in Russia, and 
partly by some recent occurrences .in 
Paris.—A conspiracy had been disco¬ 
vered, which, if it had been conducted* 
with any thing like talent or address,* 
might nave somewhat abridged the 
duration of hi* power. But the 
leaders seem to hare been destitute 
of all capacity for their enterprise ; 
and although they at first succeeded 
in exciting a slight commotion m the 
capital, they were speedily sirres1»ed 
fiid put to death. But the existence 
of such sentiments among the French 
people was enough to appal Buona¬ 
parte ; and his return to Fmnce VTaa 
' probably hastened by the late disco¬ 
veries.— To the honour of his mar- 
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howevert it should be 'meinioii- 
(pd, that they did every thing which 
Vould be required of skill and constan¬ 
cy to ginimate and sustain the droop¬ 
ing spirits of the soldiers ; and by 
their good conduct, secured the re¬ 
treat of their leader. But all their ef¬ 
forts soon proved unavailing ; the pro¬ 
gress of the Russians was marked on 
lill 8id|6 by the confusion of their ene- 
•mies. who were so completely over¬ 
powered, that they no longer retreat¬ 
ed as an army, but di-persed in crowds 
to1;scapc the immediate notice of their 
pursuers —Never surely did more sig¬ 
nal disasters overtake the army of a 
civilized nation. 

Prince KutusofF was no sooner ap¬ 
prised of the desiruclion of the bridge 
by which Buonaparte had crossed the 
Berezina, and the ipipediment thus 
thrown in the way of Count Wittgen¬ 
stein, than he ordered new bridges to 
be erected for the passage of this ge¬ 
neral and his troops. His orders were 
promptly obeyed, and the count was 
soon in active co-operation with the 
right of the army of the Danube. 
Some parties were ordered to p'*s ra¬ 
pidly forward, even ieyond Wilua; 
to destroy the bridgel as they advan¬ 
ced, and to intercept the French ruler 
before he should pass the Niemcn. 
Tile army of TohichagofF, supported 
by the possack‘, advanced in full pur¬ 
suit ; and the whole force of the Ru:- 
*8ian erftpire was thus again in motion. 
—Those who do not reflect that, from 
the time the French left Moscow, and 
for weeks betore, they had been with¬ 
out ^ny regular supply of food; that 
they had been ejcpo»eJ *0 fatigues al¬ 
most incredible; compelled to meet 
what they were even less able to sus¬ 
tain, the Verity of a Russian wintei^ 
and assailed at all points by airenra- 
ged and merciless enemy, will scarcely 
give credit to the account of their suf-, 
ferings, on any authority inferior to 
that of an syp ‘.vitpeas.' No othw 


« 

wbrds than those-of a spectator, in# 
deed, could do any thing like justice 
to this dreadful scene; and as it has 
been described by a person who* had 
this advantagei\t tnay be proper to give 
the detailsin his owsi hardly exaggerated 
language—“ Though besieged with 
miseries,’’ saysoneofthe Russian pursu¬ 
ers in a letter to his friend at St Peters- 
burgh, ** and assailed with all the fury 
of our cannon and oufbayonets, itiscer- 
^in that nearly 40,000 of our merciless 
invadeijs escaped to the nearest bank of 
the Bercsnui. But numbers of the fu¬ 
gitives, even in the moment in which 
they believed themselves safe, wet their 
destruction; they plunged in to gain thy 
opposite shore, and met the death from 
which they fled in the cold bed of th» 
river, in the direful flames which roll¬ 
ed along its surface. They who esca¬ 
ped the flood and the conflagration, 
were not more secure, for all nature 
seemed to fight against them ; Hea¬ 
ven itself appeared to hurl its last bolt 
against these sacrilegious hordes, by 
increasing the cold to a degree, that 
was almost intolciable to the best de¬ 
fended ; but to those wlio had no co¬ 
vering, It was suffering worse than the 
tortures of the rack. It was at this * 
crisis, when nearly deprived of the 
power of moving, they abandoned 
their guns, baggage, and ammunition, 
and throwing themselves upon the 
dsiftiiig snow, callecf on the blast to 
end their miseries. Then rising in fran¬ 
tic despair, they ran howling among 
each other, exclaiming aloud again.w 
their betrayer, and demanding d&th dfc 
the hands oT tli^r equally distracted 
companions. Thousands of these poot 
wretche| were nearly naked; few hml 
either a^hoe, or hoot, or pantaloon, 
to prot^ tlicir freezing limbs. Many 
ha^ enaesyuured to shield them from 
the severity of the weather, by wrap¬ 
ping about them the raw hides they 
had stripped from the perished horses, 
.Others covered tbe.r bodies wnh of' 
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ma^Ung^ canrasr woimn*a clothe8» 
|lrie»tB* ▼j^btmeqUf or any other thin^ 
]t^t abeist in sbelttrinj^ their 

emaciated persQna from -die piercing 
windraiMl 9 frost that apimni to cat into 
iheir ao^s. Happy waa he who had 
Been ao lucky as to have pailoined 
from the countryman bia winter sheep- 
akin* or aaved a pelisse from the gene¬ 
ral pillage. Omcers and men were in 
the same condition. The wretched 
fragments which decency would still 
wr,ap round them* were tattered into a 
hundred shreds* but from the incle¬ 
mency of the season there was no 
aheltcr.. Thousands became benumbed 
and stupified; many dropped in si¬ 
lence into the grasp of death; others 
moved on their gradually freezing bo¬ 
dies* bewailing their fate* and cursing 
the name of him who had brought 
them into such depths of unimaginable 
suffering. Every corps and every rank 
of officers partook of the general dis¬ 
tress. The guards even* the proud 
favourites of their proud clticf* were 
alike the sport of the angry elements ; 
were alike expostd to nakedness and 
privation. Their gay caparisons were 
changed into loathsome rags; and* a 
prey to every evil of squtdid wretch¬ 
edness* to hunger* and to cold* they 
dropped down dead in heaps* groan¬ 
ing out the reproaches their tongues 
were too feeble to utter. Defence 
was now totally out of the qut8tioi>i. 
Flight, not escape* was their object; 
i^r none possessed within himself suffi- 
^'ent strength to preserve him in ex- 
S^endi for many liours. It was not 
life they sought* biil relief from the 
agonus of fear. An undetlndble tcr- 
var struck the soul of the famished 
wietch, who* stretched on the chill¬ 
ing snow* called fetvintly oid Heath to 
xelease him from tiis iniseryv "Even in 
this state kt but the cry of the Cos^ 
4acks be sounded in his ear* and it 
would be buflicient to^ rouse him to 
^mporary energy; a thousand would 


partike Ms agony* and suddenly«pi9ldi^ 
mg in flight* th^.would every whe 
darken the snow with their fly^V 
dows* and flU ^ air with tll^lr^ 
spairing shrieks. ' In this stal^ stmia 
thousands would be made prisoners* by 
a horde of perhaps no more than akun- 
dred Cossacks. The road along which 
this* ruined army moved was roughs 
with their dead* who* heaped op each 
other* shewed through the uneven sur¬ 
face of the enbw their grisly and dis¬ 
figured visages* their perish i eg and 
di&membered bodies* andallthehoj^d 
variety ol deaths inflicted by want and 
pain and the sword. Every bhotmtiOf 
at the dawn of morning, resembled ra¬ 
ther the place of a sanguinary conflict 
than that of reft. Cold and fatigue 
benumbed many into their last repose ; 
but scarcely did the hand of death 
clobc their eyes before they were hes- 
poiled; nay* even while breathing, their 
companions seiz d on their expiring 
bodicB, and stripped them of their 
I aggtd coverings to defend themselves* 
—V ast a^-e the circles of the dead they 
leave behind them in their dismal night 
watches* and when they proceed in the 
niortiuig, there r nothing before theih 
but a similar fat^; and* desperate with 
cold* they set every house and town 
on fire in their way, in order to alle¬ 
viate with the heat the pangs which < 
rack their joints. But the expe¬ 
dient is fraught with new suflerings. ‘ 
Hundreds hasten to the blazing'scene'* 
to enjoy a few minutes warmth* but 
not having stiength to retire with suf¬ 
ficient sperd from the influence of the 
flames when they become outrageous* 
they fall a prey to their fury* and the 
ruins of the burning houses are sue- 
rounded with the expiring remaius el 
their helpless consumers.. Many of 
those who escape immediate destruc¬ 
tion from the fire* seared by its flame** 
blackened in part by the smoke, other¬ 
wise pale as the snow itself* range, 
themselves tike a hoide of ghastly 
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upon the lifeless bodwtf of 
tneir countrymen, and there femain in 
i^odoniess apathy, till the beiiumbing 
hand of death stretches by degrees 
over their vitals, and they fall amid 
the icy and scorched corpses of their 
comrades. Numbers having their feet 
frozen and half -mortified, were reduced 
jto a situation of complete helpless¬ 
ness, and being left upon the load, 
were forced to abandon themselves to 
the death they might \Jtherwisc have 
averted or some time. In these days, 
norW so cruelly cut oif fiom their ex¬ 
istence, some succours might arrive! 
The idea alone seemed to speak a hope 
of which they re for ever to be de¬ 
prived ; and their despair broke out in 
cries of the bitterest anguish i it was 
a lamentation that paraliz'd the hear¬ 
er, and made hi.n fee^thc unparalleled 
depth of misery into which the Fieiich 
ruler had plunged his too confident 
fbUow'ers. Multitudes of these deso¬ 
late fugitives lust their spirits; others 
were seized with frenzy, and madden¬ 
ed by the extremes of pain and hungt r. 
I5ut I'Will not attempt a furthei eitit- 
mcration of the vaneiies ol humSn mi- 
s'ery I have seen ; those only who have 
witnessed such extrenie of distreS) can 
form any idea of the honors I have left 
yet untold—of the hideous spectacles 
exhibited between the Berezina and 
the Niemen, who®'* parallel for misery 
‘is not to be found in the ann&ls of the 
“world*.* —Such descriptions as these 
might seem fanciful, were they not 
confirmed by the aulhentic history of 
tliiscatT^aigff; by the fact, as striking 
at> u IS uiiqucstiunable, that, in the 
course of a very few months, betwixt 
tbm Bixldbur hundred thousand men 
fell'a. sacrifice to that complication of 
miberies of«which the above passaged 
prbfess to give an in.perfect account. 

A ^i'here>remained but little to be done 
by the RuMtiant; the gra^ army was, 
no,w Uhiiirtilatcd. Whcn^Euoiirtparte 
’xaeked iSmeymo,~he matre his night 


kndwn to the world; he had befoi<e 
Abandoned his soldiers, and he now fotv 
mally appointed Murat to theefontmaud 
of thearmies.-Y-Otithe 7th hff reached 
Wilna, aooom^oifd by Caukincourt, 
who was worthy* of the honour now 
conferred on him.—The Russians did 
not relax the pursuit. Platoff, at the 
village of Orchniani, fell in with 'a 
small reinforcement advancing under 
Loison, and cut it to pieces. Tcha- 
plitz, after destroying what was still 
called the rear-guard of the French 
armies, in the neighbourhood of Wil¬ 
na, on the JOth attacked and ear¬ 
ned -the suburbs of that city and on 
the following day entered it, at the 
very moment when the French were 
retiring. The enemy had no leisure 
to destroy any thing, and his whole 
stores and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the Russians.-Stiong detach¬ 
ments of Cossacks and light troops 
were spread along the shores of the 
Niemen, to prevent the escape of Mac^ 
donald, and to ensure the destruction 
of his army.—On the 11 ih December, 
Tchichagoff addressed a report to th6 
Empf*ror Alexander from the neigh- 
buurliood of Wilna, in which he esli- 
timated the loss of the enemy from the 
date of his passing the Bcicsina down¬ 
wards, at no less than ‘{0,000 men.— 
On the \2th, the beid-quartefs of 
Prince KutusolF wcj-e established in 
the capital of Rus.sian Poland. 

Such was the issue of this event*^ 
fill campaign, in which a greater nun|* 
ber of sanguinary battles were fougl. 
than had ever been before crowded 
together williin so short a space* 
Never surely was enterprise more dk* 
astrous ^han that of the French ty^ 
rant agMnst Russia; never \\ ei e per- 
severiiigiviitue and patriotism crown¬ 
ed i^ith'tjyignal a triumph, as upon 
this memorable occasion. Of an army 
consisting of more than 400,000 m 'ii, 
finely appointad, and commanded Ly 
Ahc m.>jt distihg'Ujl.eJ captains of 
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affe^ not more than '.GO,000, including' Such was the awful retribution bf 
the Austrian auxiliarie-i, ever re-cross* which it pleased Heaven to chastise 
cd Russian frontiers; while the cruel and profligate ambitioDythajt(h- 
revenge of an insulted j^ople was era* red to meditate the slavery of tlie liu« 
tified to the utmost<^;'the uriparallcl- man race* 
td sufferings of their ruthless foes. 
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Capture of Java. 

• 

London Gazette Extraordinaryy 
Tuesdayy Jan. 21. 

Downing'Strect, Jail. 20,1812. 

Capt. Harris, comr^andiiig bis ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Sir Francis Drake, arrived 
last night at Lord Liverpool’s office 
with a dispatch, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a copy ;— 

Batavia, Sept. 29,1811, 

Sir,—I had the honour to acquaint 
you, in my dispatch of the 1st instant, 
that the conquest of |ava was at that 
time substantially accojnplished by the 
glorious and decisive victory of the 20th 
of August. 

, I am happy to announce to your ex¬ 
cellency the realization of those views, 
by the a'ctual surrender of the island 
and its.dependencies by a capitulation 
concluded between their excellencies 
Lieut.-General Sir Samuel Auchmu- 
ty and General Jansens, on the 18th 
of September. 

I ,have the honour to enqfosc a re¬ 
port which the commander-in-chief has 
addressed to me, of the proceedings of 
the army tybsequent to the 26th of 
August, with its enclosures. 

^ Your excellency will observe with sa¬ 
tisfaction, from these documents, that 
the final pacification of the island has' 
been hastened by fresh examples of the 
same spirit, ^lecision, gnd judgment^ 


which have marked the measures of 
his excellency the commander-iii-chief, 
and of the same gallantry which has 
characterised the troops since the hour 
of their disembarkation on this coast. 

The comraander-in-chief will sail in 
a few days for India; and 1 flatter 
myself that 1 shall be able to embark 
on board his majesty’s ship Modeste, 
for Bengal, about the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

f Signed) Minto. 

To his Excellency R. T. Farquhar, 
Esq. &c. Isle of France. * 

Moclc.ste, off Samar.ing, Sept. 21, 1BI I. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to 
submit to your lordship a continua¬ 
tion of the report which it is my duty 
to lay before you, of the proceedings 
of the army under my*command. 

Immediately on receiving the intel¬ 
ligence of General Jansens’ retreat from 
Bugtenzorg by an eastern route, ani't 
the occupation of that post b^ ou' 
troops, I placed a force, consisting of 
the 3d battalion of Bengal volunteers, 
and a detachment of artillery with two 
guns, uritier the order of Col. Wood, 
and directed his embarkation, in com¬ 
munication with Rear-Admiral Stop- 
ford,* who brdered three frigates on 
this service, for the purpose of occu¬ 
pying the fort of Cheribon. Trans- 

S ^rts were at l!he same time put in a 
^ ate of preparation for a force, con- 
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’ sisting of the detachment of the royal, 
and a company of Bengal artillery, a 
troop of his majesty’s 22d dragoons, 
his majesty’s Llth and 78th regiments 
of foot, the 4-th battalion of Bengal 
volunteer Sepoys, the Madras pioneers, 
and a small ordnance equipment, with 
which it was my intention to embark, 
and accompanying Rear-Admiral Stop* 
ford with the squadron, for the attack 
of Sourabaya and Fort Louis, towards 
which place it was supposed the enemy 
had retired. 

A laif e part of his majesty’s 14th 
icgiment, the royal artilleiy, and six 
field-pieces, were, by the kindness of 
Rear-Admiral Stopford, received on 
board his majesty’s sliips of war, and 
they, with the transports, sailed as they 
could be got ready for sea, with orders 
to rendezvous ofl] the point of Sidayo, 
near the western entrance of the bar- 
hour of Sourabaya. I embarked on 
the 4th of September; and early in 
the morning on the .5th, sailed to join 
the troops in his majesty’s ship Mo- 
deste, which the admiral, in attention 
to my convenience, had allotted for 
my accommodation. 

On the (>th of September, wheti on 
the point of Indermayo, I learned from 
an express-boat which had been hoard- 
cd by Commodore Broughton, that 
Cheribon was in possession of the fri¬ 
gates detached on that service, having 
separated from the transport on board 
of which all their tioops but the com¬ 
modore had embarked. Captain Bea- 
/ cr, the senior officer of the squadron, 
.::ad Irnded the seamen and mannes, and 
occupied the fort, .vhich surrendered 
to his summbns in time to make a pri¬ 
soner of Brigadier J.imelle, while pass¬ 
ing on his route from Bugtenzbrg, with 
many otheV officers and troops. Let 
ters intercepted on this occasion from 
Genera! Jansens, announced his iiiten 
lion to collect his remaining force near 
Samarang, and to retire on Solo. This 
intelligence determined me to sail for 


Cheribon, where I arrived on the evea-”” 
ing of the 7throf September; and find¬ 
ing that no troops had yet arrived, that 
a detachment of seamen and marines 
had marched inland on the Bugtenzorg 
road, and been successful in securing 
great numbers ’of the fugitives from 
thence, and gaining possession, on terms 
of capitulation, of the post of Carong- 
Sarnbong on that route, I sent immes ^ 
diate orders for the march of re'.iforce- 
* inents from the district of Batavia. The 
cavalry, halt of the horse artillery, and 
the detachment of his majesty’s 89th 
regiment from Bugtenzorg, were de¬ 
sired to join me at Samarang, by the 
route of Cheribon,.and the light infan¬ 
try volunteer battalion was ordered to 
embark at Batavia for the sanje place. 

1 obtained from Captain Beaver, of 
his majesty’s ship Nisus, the dispatch 
of vessels in every direction, to uieet 
the straggling transports on their route 
to Sourabaya, and direct them all to 
rendezvous at Samarang; addressing 
a letter to the Hon. Admiral Stop- 
ford, to Commodore Broughton, and 
all the captains of his majesty’s ships, 
requesting them to give similar orders. 

I sailed the same evening in the Mo- 
deste, and, after meeting the Windham 
transport, and ordering her with the 
3d volunteer battalion to Cheribon, di¬ 
rected my course to Samarang. I ar-, 
rived there on the 9fb, and was short¬ 
ly afterwards joined by Rear-Admiral 
Stopford, the commodore, and a fev» 
transports, having on board a part of 
his majesty’s 14th regiment, half the 
78th, the artillery detachments, six. 
field-pieces, and the detachmeqt of 
pioneers. 

To ascertain the fact of General 
Jansens’ presence, and feel how far 
the capture of General Jamelle and 
the troops from Bugtenzorg might 
have changed his plan, I repeated to 
lum on the 10th, in concert with ihe 
admiral, an invitation to surrender the 
island on terms of capitulation; and 
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Captain Elliott and Colonel A^new 
were charged with the communication. 
TJiey saw the general,—received his 
reply .-^ascertained ihat he liad still 
■with him at least a numerous siafF,— 
and that he professed a determination 
to persevere in the contest. The small 
' force with me did notradmit of my at¬ 
tempting to assault the place, while It 
was supposed to be thus occupied; but 
an attack was made thaj night by the 
boats of the squadron, on ieveral gun- 
ves|els of the enemy moured across the 
entranceof the riversleadingtothe town 
end; the precipitation with which they 
were abandoned, gave a 'Character of 
probability to accounts which reached 
us from hshennen and others that the 
general was occupied in withdrawing 
his troops to the interior, and had for¬ 
tified a position at a sffort distance on * 
the road towards Solo or Soercarta, 
the residence of the emperor of Java. 

On the 12 th of September, as no 
other troops had arrived, it was de¬ 
termined to attack the town ; a sum¬ 
mons was first sent to the command¬ 
ant, and it appeared, that the enemy 
had (as at Batavia) evacuated the 
place, leaving it to be surrendered by 
the commander of the*burghers, it 
was that night occupied by a detach¬ 
ment under Colonel Gibbs ; and all 
the* troops I could collect were landed 
on the following day. 

W .98 ascertained that the enemy 
had retired to a strong position, about 
six miles diatance on. the Solo road, 
carrjing with him all the chief civil, 
as well a"? military officers of the dis¬ 
trict, and that he was busied in com¬ 
pleting batteries and intrenchments in 
a pass of the hills, where he had col¬ 
lected the residue of his regular troops, 
some cannon^ and a force, including the 
auxiliary troops of the native princes, 
exceeding eight hundred men, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, commanded by 
many European officers of rank. 

any chgck of the attempts of* 


our troops at this important period* 
might have betm productive of the 
worst clFect?, 1 thought it prudent 
to wait the hourly wcpcctcd arrival 
of a larger force; .but after two days 
passe^al Samaran*g without their ap¬ 
pearance, I resolved to risk an attack 
with the slender means at my disposal, 
rather tlian to give the enemy cofifi- 
dence by a longer delay, or afford them 
time to complete their works, which 
vferc said to be still imperfect. 

For .hese reasons, 011 the evening 
of the I'tlh, I had directed prepara¬ 
tions to be made for an attack on the 
following day, when intelligeiiSe arri¬ 
ved that the Windham had sailed for 
Cheribon with some troops, and seve¬ 
ral vessels were seen in the oiling; I 
therefore countermanded the orders, 
in the expectation of succours; but 
the admiral, anxious, on account of 
the approaching unfavourable season, 
to secure a safe anchorage for the ships, 
sailed in the morning, with two ships 
of the line and three frigates, to ittack 
Fort Louis, and, if successful, to oc¬ 
cupy the haibour of Sourabaya. 

The Windham alone arrived in the 
course of the night, and even the 
very slender reinforcement which she 
brought was, situated as we were, of 
gr^at importance, and it enabled me 
to withdraw all the European garrison 
from the fort of Samareng, and to add 
a company of sepoys to tlie field force, 
which, thus strengthened, did not ex¬ 
ceed one thousand one hundred infan¬ 
try, and the neci ssary artillery tcjiiaii 
four six-pounUi rs, 'viih some pioneers. 

1 did not think it proper to assume 
the direct command of so small a de- 
lachincttt^ 1 confided it to Colonel 
Gibbs,*of iiis inaji ily’s .Wth regiment, 
piociedn.g, lunvi v: r, with the troops, 
that f nii^,!.-. hr rt h;u d to prijfit by 
any fortunaic ivsult (■! the attack. 

' Experit lice had war/anted my re¬ 
posing the fullest coi.lideiico in ihr 
, valour and difcipUi.c ' f trums “ 
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had the good fortune to command, 
and taught me to appreciate those 
which the enemy could oppose to 
them. Many of the fugitives from 
Cornelius were in their ranks, and the 
rest of their forces ‘were strongly im¬ 
pressed, by their exaggerated accounts, 
with the dangers to be dreaded from 
the* impetuosity of our troops. I did 
not, therefore, feel apprehension of any 
unfortunate result from attacking the 
enemy with numbers so very dispro¬ 
portionate ; but from our total want 
of cavalry, I did not expect to derive 
from it any very decisive advantage, 
beyoiid’ that of driving them’ from the 
position they had chosen. 

The small party of cavalry, of which 
I had been disappointed by the absence 
of the transports which conveyed them, 
would have been invaluable ; much of 
the enemy’s force was mounted, and 
they had some horse artillery, while 
not even the horses of ray staff were 
arrived, and our artillery and ammu¬ 
nition were to be moved by hand by 
the lascars and pioneers, who for this 
purpose were attached to the field- 
pieces. 

Colonel Gibbs marched at two o’¬ 
clock on the morning of the 16th from 
Samarang, and after ascending some 
steep hills, at the distance of near six 
miles, the fires of the enemy appeared 
a little before the dawn of day extend¬ 
ing along the summit of a hill, which 
crossed our front at Jattce Allee, and 
* over part of which the road was cut; 
the‘doubtful light, and great height of 
the hill they occupied, made the posi¬ 
tion appeal at first most formidable. 
It was resolved to attack it immedi¬ 
ately ; and as the leading division or 
advance of the detachments mo'ved for¬ 
ward to turn the enemy’s left, a fire 
was opened on them frofn man^ guns 
placed on the summit of the hill, and 
various positions on its face, which 
completely commanded the road ; 
these were answered by our field-ple-. 

8 


ces ^s they came up, with the effect, 
though fired from a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and with great elevation, of cop¬ 
fusing the enemy’s artillery in>direct- 
ing their fire, from which a very tri¬ 
fling loss was sustained. Their flank 
was turned with little difficulty but 
whevt arose from the extreme steep-, 
ndss of the ascent; and after a short - 
but ineffectual attempt to stopn-by the 
fire of some guns advantageously post¬ 
ed across a' deep ravine, the advance 
of the body of our detachment, ,the 
enemy abandoned the greatest part of 
their artillery, and were seen in great 
numbers, and in great confusion, in 
full retreat. 

Our want of cavalry to follow the 
fugitives with speed, the steepness of 
the road, and the necessity for remo- 
■ ving chevaux Je frise with whiclj, the 
passage was obstructed, gave time for 
the escape of the enemy, while our 
troops, exhausted by their exertions, 
were recovering their breath. 

It was evident that their army was 
completely disunited ; several officers, 
some of them of rank, were' taken ; 
their native allies, panic-struck, had 
abandoned their officers, and only a few 
pieces of horse artillery remained of 
their field ordnance. With these they 
attempted to cover their retreat, pur¬ 
sued by Colonel Gibbs, who, with thd 
detachment, passed several iucomplcte 
and abandoned batteries ; and at noot], 
and after twelve miles march over a 
rugged country, approached the vil¬ 
lage of Oonarang, in which, and in the 
small fort beyond it, the enemy appear¬ 
ed to have halted, and collected in ir¬ 
regular masses. Small cannon’from 
the fort and village opened on the line 
as it advanced. Our field-pieces were 
brought up to a commanding station, 
and by their fire covered the formation 
of the troops, who, led by Colonel 
Gibbs, were advancing to assault the 
fort, when it was evacuated by the 
enemy; alarmed by our fire, they were 
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seen to abandon it and its vicinity in 
the utmost confusion, leaving some 
light ^uns with much ammunftion'and 
pit)vision6 in the village, where they 
had broken the bridge to impede pur¬ 
suit ; the road beyond it was covered 
with the caps, 'clothing, and military 
, equipments of their troops, who seem¬ 
ed to have been completely routed-aud 
dispersed. 

A ndmber of officers made prisoners 
confirmed this belief; ou^ troops had 
however marched so far, that they were 
unequal to a longer pursuit, and were 
quartered in the Tort and the barracks 
which the enemy had quitted. 

Early in the night Brigadier Win- 
kleman, with some other officers, came 
into my quartera with a flag of truce 
from General Jansens, who was stated 
to be fifteen miles in^advance of my 
position, Solatiga,on me road to Solo; 
the brigadier was charged to request 
an armistice, that the governor-gene¬ 
ral might communicate with your lord- 
ship on terms of capitulation. He was 
informed by my direction, that he must 
treat with ma,.and that without delay ; 
1, however, consented, in considemtion 
of the distance of his position, to 
grant, for the express purpose of capi¬ 
tulation, an armistice of twenty.four 
hours, to commence from six o’clock 


would.be safe on tjie northern coasts 
of Java after the llh of October, un¬ 
less Sourabaya was in our possession. 

All these considerations were strong 
in my mind against th'e delay of a re- 
ference to him; and confident that the 
important object of obtaining for Great 
Britain an immediate surrender of the 
'island ought not to be impeded or de¬ 
layed by any point merely of form, I 
did not hesitate to acti individually, and 
on my sole responsibility, for the inte¬ 
rests of the state. I had also cause to 
fear, irthe favourable moment was al¬ 
lowed to pass, that tlie allies of the 
enemy might recover from theij panic, 
that General Jansens might learn tlie 
small amount of our force, that he 
might again collect his troops and re¬ 
tire on Solo, where, profiting by the 
period of approaching rains, he might, 
prolong the contest; and though I 
could not doubt its ultimate success, a 
war in the interior would have embar¬ 
rassed our arrangements, and have in¬ 
volved the affairs of tlie colony iy incx- 
tric<tblc confusion. 

On the forenoon of the 17lh of Sep¬ 
tember, the Commaiideur de Kock, 
brigadier and chief of the staff of the 
French army on Java, arrived at Oona- 
rang, with powers from General Jan¬ 
sens to treat of a capitulation, which I 


on the following morning, and limited authorised Colonel Agnew, the adju 
in its effect to the forces present, tai^t-generrfl of the forces, to discuss 
With this answer Brigadier Winkle- wi^h him on my part ? tlie result was 
iftan returned, accepting the armistice the signature by them of the ariicles 1 
proposed. have the honour to enclose, No. 1, 

1 was perfectly awafe of the general ■with which General de Kuck returned 
sentimen^ of Rear-Admiral Stopford, in the afternoon to obtain GoncraKIan- 
regarding the object on which our sens* approvaK • 
joint.services.were employed, from the At three o’clock in the’morning of 
unreserved communication 1 had held the 18th, Brigadier Winkleman arri- 
with him. He had sailed for Soura- ved at m^ quarters from General Jan- 
baya with tbe declared intention of at-* sens, who declined to sign the articles 
tacking Fort Louis, and of returning which had been agreed upon, adverting 
to his station when the service was ac- particularly to those which coitterned 
coniplished; and he was most anxious the debts of the government to indivi- 
for its speedy termination, as he had ' He remicsted that 1 would 
informed me, he did not*think ships meet the general half-way, or state^l 
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,'that he would), if preferred, come to 
my quarters at Oonaratig, for the pur • 
pose of discussion or explanation of 
those articles. 

As the situation in which it is evi¬ 
dent he stood di'priyed him of all claim 
to those terms of capitulation which, 
had he profited by the former invita¬ 
tions made while he still possessed the 
meai'S of defence, he might perhaps 
have obtained, rnd as my situation 
with a force unequal to prosecute ope- 
rations further in the interior^ would 
not admit of delay, I assumed a firm 
tone; aiiddesiring General Winkleman 
to be informed that personal respect 
for the character of General Jansens 
had alone induced me to grant any 
terms to his army, announced to him 
that the armistice would cease at the 
appointed hour, and the troops march 
forward at the same time. 

Colonel Agnew gave ordel-s for this 
urpose in his presence; and informed 
im, that if General Jansens allowed 
the opportunity of capitulating now 
offered to escape, by not accepting the 
terms already prepared, no other could 
be offered. Brigadier Winkleman re¬ 
turned with all speed to General Jan¬ 
sens, and Colonel Gibbs marched with 
his detachments at six o'clock on the 
road to Soligata, where, after advan¬ 
cing about five miles, he was met by 
Brigadier Winkleman, bearing the ca¬ 
pitulation confirmed by the signat'ire 
of General Jansens, and accompanied 
by a letter. No. 2, whicli atrongly 
marked the acuteness of his feelings at 
bein^‘ compelled, by the desertion of 
his allies, and the'destruction of his 
army, to adopt this measure. 

The detachment counteij-marchcd 
immediately, and after sending a com¬ 
pany (at the request ®f Brigadier 
Y^inkleman) to secure the guns in the 
post of Soligata, moved back to Oona- 
rang, whence on the evening 1 return¬ 
ed to Samarang, just before General 
Jansens had anugui.ced his intention qf 


joining the at the former place. The 
general, with great pa*! or his officers, 
also reached Samarang that night; I 
visited hi.m on the following d;^y, and 
arranged for the equipment of a trans¬ 
port to convey him to Batavia with 
his suite, on which they embarked this 
morning. 

1 have dispatched Colonel Gibbs tq. 
assume the command of the diyjsiun of 
Sourabaya, *to rvhich I have allotted 
his majesty’s /*8th regiment, the 4!th 
volunteer battalion, the light infantry 
battalion, and the royal artillery; I 
have sent a small- detachment under 
Major Yule, of the 20th Bengal regi¬ 
ment, an officer on whose conduct I 
have much reliance, to accompany the 
.Pn'ice of Samanap and his force to 
the island of Madura, where I have 
directed the ma^ir to assume ceftnmand, 
subject to the general control of Colo¬ 
nel Gibbs; he has been instructed to 
occupy the small forts of Joanna and 
Rambang on bis route, and I have di¬ 
rected that of Japara to be occupied 
from Samarafug. Idiamayo and Paca- 
longa have been garrisoi^d by troops 
from C’heribon. In mentioning the 
Pnnee of Sama.iap, it would be unjust 
to him not to report, that, prior to my 
march from Samarang, to attack the 
enemy, he sent to ask. my orders, be¬ 
ing', with two thousand of his people^ 
within a short distance at Damak. He 
visited me on my return to Samarang^ 
and expressed an earnest wish for the 
protection and friendship of the British 
nation. 

As Colonel Wood requested per¬ 
mission to relinquish the command of 
Samarang, and return to Bengal, I 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Wat- 
,5011, of his majesty’s 14th regiment, to 
i*elievc him in the comrfiand. "The 
14-th regiment, a small detachment of 
iirtilliTv, and part of the 3d volunteer 
battiilioii, have been stationed at Sa¬ 
marang, and will shnrtly, I trust, be 
reinforced by tlie arrival :;f the detach- 
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^ments of the horse-artillery^ cavalry, 
and 89th regiment. 

• I have detached Captain Robiiison, 
your Jordsliip'u aid de-camp, with a 
small escort, to the courts of Solo and 
D’Jogocarta, to deliver a letter from 
me to the emperor and sultan, ami an¬ 
nounce the change,that has taken 
,place ; ‘ have also called upon the re¬ 
sident*! at their courts, Van Braam an J 
■ Engle^ard, to contitjue, agreeably to 
the capitulation, the ntei-cisc of their 
functions in behalf of the liritish go- 
vei-nment, and to secure carefully the 
public propertyof the late government, 
placed in the territories of the respec¬ 
tive princes at whose court they reside. 

I have also required the other pub¬ 
lic functionaries of the late government 
to continue in the temporary exercise of 
their functions, whic^i hitherto 1 have 
found no instance of their declining to 
perform. 

It will be necessary soon to arrange 
for tlie guard of honour attached to 
the emperor and sultan of the troops 
of the European government of Java, 
and for the occupation of the forts at 
their capital, and on the lines of com¬ 
munication to and between these: but 
this will be easily arrariged when the 
troops ordered to bamarang shall have 
arrived, and the report of Captain Ro¬ 
binson shall have warranted a judg¬ 
ment of the strength of these detach¬ 
ments. 

1 clnbarkcd this morning in his ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Modesty for Batavia, and 
shall have the honour of recciviug 
your Vjrdship'e personal commands, 
and discussing with you the several mi¬ 
litary arrangements which it may be 
necessary to make for the security of 
the island of Java and its dependencies, 
previous *<0 my return to Madras, 
which itismy wish to do without delay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) S. Auciimutx, 
Lieut.-Gen, 

To the Right Hon, Ijortl Minto, , 
(?olcrnor-Gc«cral, • . 


The articles of. capitulation follow^ 
avith various official returns, and the 
proceedings of t he naval force under 
Rear Admiral Slopfoi d. • 

Defence of Tariffa .—Lomhn Ga - 
zettc, Jail. *25. 

’rai ill.1, Doc. U-I. 

Sir,—I have tlie%honour to report, 
^that, on the 20lh iuslant, the enemy 
ihvt-sted this town with from 4 to 
5,00(1 infantry, and from 2 to 300 ca¬ 
valry. As it was not advisable to 
fight so superior a force, ^ lesisted 
him for an hour with the cavalry and 
infantry, Spanish and British piquets 
of the garrison, reinforced by a com¬ 
pany ol the 95th, and two six-pounder 
field-guns of Captain Hughes’s bri¬ 
gade. The loss of the enemy was 
considerable. On the 21 st, Captaia 
Wren, of the 11th, destroyed, with 
his company, a small piquet of the 
enemy. The 22d, 1 made a |ortie at 
the request of General Copons, and in. 
conjunction with his troops, with the 
intention to a.sccrtain the numbers of 
the enemy, by inducing him to shew 
his columns. His light troops suffer-* 
cd considerably from our shells. The 
enemy is now making his approaches 
at a long nuisket-shot from the town ; 
but thp*groiiii(i so completely com- 
Viands us, rind is soYavuutahIc to him,, 
that our small guns liave little or no 
effect upon him. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. tilCKRHETT, 
» Coteiiel. 

To Major-GciiAal Cooke, See. 

• 'i'ariir.i, Dec. .30. 

% 

Sir,—In my last 1 had the honoui* 
to state, that the enemy had invested 
th|^ town on liic 2()th instant; since 
which peiiod lie has rapidly tarried (ui 
a regular p:-.rallel and approach against 
the wall of tlie town, wuich I consider 
as doing muai honour to the garrison. 

have several times found it n.eeatary 
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Zto drive back the.enemy’s advance, 
and to interrupt his works, in which 
we have met with a slight loss; and 
the enemy, from being exposed to the 
fire of the few Small guns we possess 
on the towers, has suffered considera' 
bly It was only on these occasions 
fhat we materially annoyed the ene¬ 
my ; for the wall of the town is so 
completely commanded, that, in a few 
hours’ work, he H'iis every where much 
better cover than ourselves. The ene¬ 
my yesterday opened his fire at hair- 
past ten, and continued to baiter in 
breach at a distance of about 300 yards, 
with four French 16-pounders on the 
east wall, near the Ketiro gate, and 
four howitzers and other smaller pieces 
playing on the island and causeway. 
He continued a constant fire until 
night, the first and each shot passing 
through the wall, and through some 
houses in the rear of it. Before night 
a practicable breach was effected. He 
this day continued to widen the breach, 
and, 1 imagine, will not attempt the 
assault untn it is extended to the tower 
on each flank (a space of about forty 
yards). I have traversed the streets, 
and have taken the only measure by 
which there is a chance of preserving 
the place—that of defending the 
houses. The enemy’s force employed 
in the siege is stated at 10,000; pro 
bably this is in some degree exaggera¬ 
ted. A constant fire i>f musketry 
interchanged. I have particularly to 
regret the loss of the service of Lieu¬ 
tenant Guanter, deputy.assistant quar- 
ter-macter-giCneral, a very intelligent 
and brave officer, who-is severely 
wounded. Enclosed is a return of 
killed and wounded since my last. 

I have the honour to be. See. 

(Signed) J, H. Skerrett, 

Colonel. 


London Gazette Extraordinary. 

Downing Street, Jan. 2.8.- 

Captain O’Donoghue, acting aid* 
de-camp to Colonel Skerrett, has arri¬ 
ved this morning at Lord Liverpool’s 
office, with dispatches from Major-Ge¬ 
neral Cooke,'of which the followiqg' 
are copies: 

My Lord, I beg leave to congratu¬ 
late your lordship upon the complete 
failureof theenemy’sexpedition against 
Tariffa, and refer you to the encloi.ed 
copy of my letter to General Lord 
Wellington, conveying Colonel Sker- 
rett’s reports of the French having 
been repulsed with great loss in assault¬ 
ing the breach which they had effect¬ 
ed in the wall, and of their having re¬ 
treated on the night of the 4‘th, leaving 
their heavy artillery and a quantity of 
stores on the ground. 

Your lordship will see that Colonel 
Skerrett, andthebrave troops under his 
command, have thoroughly done their 
duty. He has expressed his sense of 
the effectual co-operation df the Spa¬ 
nish troops under General Copons, 
who, in his reporf., gives his full appro¬ 
bation of the conduct of Colonel Sker¬ 
rett, and the British troops under his 
orders, upon this, as he has done upon 
former occasions during the last three 
months. 

Captain O’Donoghue, of the 47th ‘ 
regiment, acting aid-de-camp to Colo -'' 
ncT Skerrett, has^ charge of this dis¬ 
patch, and will give your lordship any 
details relative to the late events at Ta¬ 
riffa. 

I have the honour to be, &c. , 
(Signed) G. Cooke, 
Major-GeneraL 
The Earl of Liverpool, &c.,- 

.Cadiz, Jan. 10. 

My Lord,—I last nigtit received'a 
dispatch from Colonel Skerrett, da¬ 
ted the 1st instant, of which I have the ' 
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Iionour to transmit a copy, reporting 
the defeat of a strong column of the 
enemy on the day before, in an assault 
of ttie jareach which they had made in 
the wall of Tariffa. * I received at the 
i^ame time intelligence from Lieu- 
tei.ant-Gcneral Campbell, that the 
French had broke up from before the 
^lace on the night of the 4tli, leaving 
their artillery, &c. and retiring by a 
pass oPLa Pena, under the fire of the 
navy. I have this m»rning received 
Colonel Skerret's report of that most 
aaiJisfactory event by his aid-de-camp, 
Captain O’Donogkue, and 1 beg leave 
to refer your lordship to copies of 
them. 

I have, &c. 

Grorge Cooke, Maj -Gen. 
Gen. Lord Vise. Wellington, See. 

* Tariltn, Jan. 1. 

Sir,—In my last I had the honour to 
state, that the enemy commenced to 
batter in breach on the 2yth of Decem¬ 
ber ; since which period, until yester¬ 
day, he kept up a heavy fire of cannon 
onthebrcach, and of shellsoutlie own, 
causeway, and island. At eight o’¬ 
clock on the morning of.the 31 si Dec. 
a strong column was seen rapidly ad¬ 
vancing to the breach ; our musketry 
several times checked the enemy; and 
the firm front and intrepid behaviour of 
the troops, in less than an hour, gained 
a complete victory. The most bold of 
the e*nemy fell near the foot of the 
breach, and the mass of the column 
made a precipitate retreat. 

The^situation of the enemy’s wound¬ 
ed,'with which the ground was covered 
between his battery and our fire, where 
they must inevitably have perished, 
induced me, from motives of compas¬ 
sion, to hoist a flag of truce to carry 
them off. Some were brought into the 
place over the- bre&ch ; but from the 
extreme difficulty attending this 1 al¬ 
lowed the enemy to carry the remain- 
'dcr away. General Laval, the French 


commander-in-chief, expressed his zc-", 
hnowledgments for the conduct of the 
British and Spanish nations on this oc¬ 
casion, in the most feeling and grateful 
terms. We have madte prisoners, ten 
officers, and twenty or thirty soldiers ; 
the enemy’s loss has been very severe. 
The column that attacked the breach " 
was two thousand men, composed of 
all the grenadiers and voltigeurs of the 
army. The enemy^nvested this town 
^ tile 20th of December, since which 
p^i^, one thousand British and seven 
or eight hundred Spanish troops, with 
only a defence of a wall, which appears 
to have been built as a defence against 
archery, and before the use of gunpow¬ 
der, have resisted an army of ten thou¬ 
sand men, with a regular battering 
train of artillery, and have at last de¬ 
feated and repulsed them. The wall 
of the town has the additional disad¬ 
vantage of being commanded within 
half musket-shot, and flanked or taken 
in reverse in almost every part. 

The conduct of all the troops has 
been admirable, and that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gough, and the 2J battalion 
of the 87 th regiment, exceeds all praise. 
Equal credit is due to t he indefatiga¬ 
ble exertions of Captain Smith’s royal, 
engineers, to whom much of our suc¬ 
cess is due. I have on all occasions 
received the greatest assistance from 
the military experience and the great 
exertions of Lieutcaant-Coloncl Lord 
Proby, second in commaq^. 

Wc have to regret the loss of two 
officers killed : Lieutenant Longley, 
royal engineers, and Liey^ena*t Hall, 
4'7th regiment. . I have &c. 

(Signed) J. B. Skeriiett, 

Colonel. 

To Mljor-General Cooke, &c. &c. • 

Return of killed, tuounded, and miss- 

fng in the action at Tariffa on the 

^Ist of December, 1811. 

Royal Engineers—-1 lieutenant kill¬ 
ed. ^ 
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<" 2d Battalion 4-7th regiment—1 lieu¬ 
tenant, 1 rank and iViv, killed; 1 lieu¬ 
tenant, 2 rank ; nd file, wounded. 

, 2d battalion 87th regiment —5 rank 
and blc kilK ’ 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 
21 rank and lile, wounded. 

2d battalion 9.5th regiment-—1 rank 
and file killed ; 1 rank and file wound¬ 
ed. 

Total—2 officers, 7 rank and file, 
killed; officer:, 21' rank and file, 

wounded. « 

.1 
• r 

Names oj e^ers killed and woinidcd. 

Roy *1 Engineers.——Lieutenant 
Longley, killed. 

2d Battalion 47th regiment—Lieu¬ 
tenant Hall, kill'd ; Lieutenant Hill, 
slightly wounded. 

2d battalion 87lh leginicnl—Lieu¬ 
tenant M. Carroll and Lnsign Waller, 
slightly wounded. 

(Signed) T. Bi.mjury, 

Biigade-Major. 

Tarllla, Jan. 5 . 

Sir,— III my letter of the 1st in¬ 
stant, 1 had the honour to relate the 
particulars of our proceedings here, 
and of our victory at the breach. Since 
that period the enemy has kept up a 
partial fire, and the breach wus yester¬ 
day completely open for the space of 
25 or SO yards. 

From the movements of the enemy 
last night, k was induced to suppose he 
intended another assault, and the gar- 
lison waited in eager expectation to 
give h.\n a"'?ther proof of British va¬ 
lour. To our astonishracnf, this morn¬ 
ing at daylight, the columns of the 
enemy were already at a distance, ha¬ 
ving taken advantage of a dark and 
stormy night to make a precipitate re¬ 
treat, leaving iii our possession all his 
artillery, ammunition, stores, See. &c. 
1 immediately ordered Major Brand, 
with a part of the 47th regiment, to 
follow the enemy; he took possession 


of his artillery, waggons, and a quanUf 
ty of stores, time enough to save them 
from the flames, the enemy having set 
fire to them. 'We have made some 
prisoners. From'the number of dead 
found upon the ground the enenr.y oc¬ 
cupied, his loss on the whole must have 
been very great. Marshal Victor was 
present in ilu- French camp, to give or-, 
derb for the retreat. 

We have thus seeji the grealest ef¬ 
fort the French are capable of making 
frustrated by eighteen hundred British 
and Spanisit troops, with only the de¬ 
fence of .1 paltry wall; and an army of 
Iru tlioiisaiid cicn, commanded hy a 
marbluil of Fiance, retreating from 
them siLiitly in the inght, after having 
beer repulsed and defeated, leaving be- 
him: dl their artillery and stores, col¬ 
lected at a great expence, and by im¬ 
mense exertions. 

I enclose a return of artillery and 
stores taken from the enemy. The 
unremitting vigilance and exertion, the 
zeal and intrepidity, of every individu¬ 
al of tliis garrison is above praise. 

I l;avc the honour to dispatch this 
by .i.y acting aid-de-camp, Captain 
O'Donoghue, of the 47th regiment, 
who is in possession of every informa¬ 
tion reJutive to my proceedings at this 
place, an officer of great merit and con* 
sidcrable length of service. 

1 ha ve the honour to be, £:c. 

(Signed) J, B. Skkrkett, 
Colonel. 


Siege of Ciudad Rodrigo.- -Zok- 
don Gazette Extraordinary, 

VVednewlay, Feb. 5, 181?. 

Dow'ning-Street, Fell. 4. 
Major the Honourable A. Gordon 
has arrived this evening at Lord Li¬ 
verpool’s office with a dispatch, ad¬ 
dressed to his lordship by G>.iieral Vis¬ 
count Wellington, dated Gallego**. 

Jan. 20,1812. " 

* • 
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My Lord,—I informed ypur lord¬ 
ship in my dispatch of the 9th. that I 
had attacked Ciudad Rodngo, and in 
that of the 15th, of ihc progress of 
the operations to that period ; and 1 
have now the pleasure to acquaint 
your lordship, that wc took the place 
by storm yesterday evening dfter dark. 

We continued trorft the 15th to the 
19th to complete the second parallel, 
,and tli^ co’iimupication.') with chat 
work; and we had in^de som< pro¬ 
gress by sap towards the trest of the 
gl?.cis. On the night of the 15th, we 
likewise advanced from the left of the 
first parallel down the slope of the 
hill, towards the convent of St Fran* 
cisco, to a situation from which ihe 
walls of the Fausse Braye and of the 
town were seen, on which a battery of 
seven guns wa.s constructed, and they 
conwncnced their fire*on the morning 
of the 18th. 

In the mean time, the batteries in 
the parallel co'itinued their fire ; and 
yesterday evening their fire had not 
only considerably injured the defences 
of the place, but had m^de breath* in 
tlie Fausse Braye wall, and in tl/e b*). 
dy of the place* which^were considered 
practicable ; vvhih' the battery on the 
slope of the hill, winch had been com¬ 
menced on the night of the 15th, and 
^had opened on the 18th, had been 
eqinlly efficient still furtiier to the left, 
and opposite to the suburb of St Fran¬ 
cisco. • 

1 therefore determined to storm the 
place, notwithstanding that the ap¬ 
proaches had BOt been brought to the 
cresL of*the glacis, and the counter¬ 
scarp of the ditch was still entire. 
The attack was accordingly made yes¬ 
terday evening in five separate columns, 
consisting the trtiops of the third 
and right mvisioos, and of Brigadier 
General Pack s. brigade. The two 
lights columns, conducted by Lteute* 
nant Colonel O’Toole, of the 3d Ca-* 
^ ridores, and Major Ridg#, of the 5Ux 


regiment, were destined to protect the", 
advance of Major-General M'Kinnon’s 
brigade, forming tlie third, to the top 
of thcbr. ach in th” Fausse Braye wall; 
and all these, being composed of troops 
of the third division, were under the 
direction of Lieifccnaiit-General Pic» 
ton. 

Tht* fourth column, consisting of 
tlic I'fld am) 5‘Jd regiments, and part 
of the 9.yfii regimeiitahcing of rhe light 
division under tlie direction of Major- 
Glu^ralCraufurd, attacked the lircach- 
es oiiTiie left, in front of the suburb of 
St Fr.u;cisco, and covered the left of 
tlie attack of tin* principal breacli by 
the troops ‘-f tii? third division ; jii'l 
Brigadier-General Pack wah dc'-ti'ud 
with his brigade, :or.niiig theiiftii co¬ 
lumn, to innkc a f il.e attack upon tiie 
sourhcni I'lce of the fort. Besides 
these fivi' Cvdumn*, the fHth regiment, 
bclongi'.g to rhe third division, de- 
sccnd‘:d into the ditc'i into two co- 
hiin.is on th-' right of Major-General 
M'Ki.inon’s brigade, vvitii a view to 
pr.At';_t I he descent of trial boefy int<» 
tlie dit di, ari<l it, .u: ick of the breach 
ill rh Faiiise l;r.iv., against the ob- 
stael s .vhich it was ..upposed the ene¬ 
my -.v-ndd construct to oppose tlicir • 
piogresH. 

All tliese attacks succeeded ; and 
3riguli‘r Griieral Pack even surpass¬ 
ed my cxTfcectatioi.s, having converted 
itis ialau attack into (Breal one, and his 
ailvanced guard, under ttie command 
of Major Lynch, having followed the 
enemy’s troops from the advanced 
works into thu Fausse ewhere 

they made prisont»rb of all opposed to 
them. . * 

Major Ridge, of the 2d battalion of 
the 5th fegiment, liavi ig cscaladed the « 
Fausse Braye wall, stormed the prin¬ 
cipal breach in the body of the {Aace* 
tugJthei with tiie 94<th regiment, com¬ 
manded by Lii. utenant-Culoiifl Camp¬ 
bell, which liad moved along the ditch 
at the same fVnc, and stormed the 
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breacli in the Fausjse Braye, both in 
front of Major-General McKinnon’; 
brigade. Thus these regiments not 
only* effectually covered the advance 
from the trenches of Major-General 
M*Kinnon’s brigade by their first 
movements and operations, but they 
preceded them in the attack. 

Major-General Craufurd, and Ma¬ 
jor-General Vandeleur, and the troops 
of the light divis'un on the left, were 
likewise very forward on that side; 
and in less than half an hour from -trTe 
time the attack commenced, ourtroops 
were in possession of, and formed on 
the ranjparts of the place, each body 
contiguous to the other. The enemy 
then submitted, having sustained a 
considerable loss in the contest. 

Our loss was also, I am concerned 
to add, severe, particularly in officers 
of high rank and estimation in this ar¬ 
my. Major-General M*Kinnon was 
unfortunately blown up by the acci¬ 
dental explosion of one of the enemy’s 
expense magazines, dost* to the breach, 
after he had gallantly and successfully 
led the troops under his command to 
the attack. Major-General Craufurd 
likewise received a severe wound while 
he was leading on the light division to 
the storm, and 1 am apprehensive that 
1 shall be deprived for some time of 
his assistance. Major-General Van¬ 
deleur was likewise wounded in the 
saitie manner, bui. not so severely, apd 
he was able to continue in the field. I 
have to add to this list, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colbourne, of the 5.Sd regi- 
menttvand-Major George Napier, who 
led the storming pai-ty of the light di¬ 
vision, and v&as wounded on the top of 
the breach. 

I have great pleasure in reporting to 
your lordship the uniform good con¬ 
duct, spirit of enterprize, and patience 
and pes'sevcrance in the petfornliancc 
of great labour, by which the general 
officers, officers, and troops of the 1st, 
3d, 4tb| and light dii-isions, and Bri¬ 


gadier-General Pack’s brigade, by 
whom the siege was carried on, have* 
been distinguished during the late ope¬ 
rations. Lieutenant-General Grjaham 
assisted me in superintending the con¬ 
duct of the details of the siege, besides 
performing the duties of the general 
officer commanding the first division ; 
and J am much indebted to the sug¬ 
gestions and assistance 1 received 
from him for the success of thr. enter¬ 
prize. 

The conduct of all parts of the 
third division, in the operations wh'ch 
they performed with so much gallant¬ 
ry and exactness on the evening of the 
19th,. in the dark, afford the strongest 
proof of the abilities of Licuteiiaitt- 
General Picton and Major-General 
M‘Kinnon, by whom they were direct¬ 
ed and led ; but I beg particularly to 
draw your lordsnip’s attention to--the 
conduct of Lieutenant Colonel O’¬ 
Toole of the 2d Cacadorcs,' of Major 
Ridge of the 2d battalion .‘ith foot, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 
94th regiment, of Major Manners of 
the 74‘th, and of Major Grey of the 
‘2d bi^italion 5th foot, who has been 
twice wounded during this siege. 

It is but justice also to the 3d divi¬ 
sion to report, that the men who per¬ 
formed the sap belonged to the 45th, 
74th, and 8Sth regiments, under the. 
command of Captain M*Leod of the 
royal engineers, and Captain Thomp 
son of the 74th, Lieutenant Beresford 
of the 88th, and Lieutenant Metcalf 
of the 45th, and they distinguished 
themselves not less in the storm of the 
place, than they had in the'perform¬ 
ance of their laborious duty during the 
siege. 

1 have already reported in my letter 
of the 9th instant, my sense of the 
conduct of Majoh-General Craufurd, 
and of Lieutenant-Colonel Colbourne, 
and of the troops of the light division, 
in the storm of the redoubt of St 
Francisco,.on the evening of the 
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. instant. The conduct of these .troops 
was equally distinguished throughout 
‘ {he sirgC) and in the storm nothing 
coiildLcxceed the gallantry with which 
^hese brave officers and troops advan¬ 
ced and accomplished the difficult ope¬ 
ration allotted to them, notwithstand¬ 
ing that all their leaders had fallen. 

I particularly request your lord- 
ship^^attention to the conduct of Ma¬ 
jor-General Craufurdj Major-General 
Vandeleur, Lieutenant-Colonel Bar¬ 
nard of the 95th, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colbourne, Major Gibbs, and Major 
Napier of the 52d, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Leod of the 43d. The con¬ 
duct of Captain Duffy of the 43d,‘ and 
that of Lieutenant Gorwoo,d of the 
52d regiment, who w'as wounded, 
have likewise been particularly report¬ 
ed to me ; Lie uten At-Colonel Elder, 
and the 3d Cacadores, were likewise 
distinguished upon this occasion. 

The 1st Portuguese regiment, un¬ 
der Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, and the 
16th, under Colonel Campbell, being 
Brigadier-Gen. Pack’s brigade, were 
likewise distinguished in the storm, 
under the command of the Brfgadier- 
Gcncral, who particularly mentions 
Myor Lynch. 

In my dispatch of the 15th, I re¬ 
ported to your lordship the attack of 
the convent of Santa Cruz,* by the 
troops of the 1st division, under the 
direction of Lieut.-General Graham, 
and that of the convent of St Francis¬ 
co, on the 14th instant, under the di¬ 
rection of Major-General the honour¬ 
able CX Colville. The first-mentioned 
enterprize was performed by Captain 
Laroche de Stackenfeis, of the 1st fine 
battalion of the King’s German legion; 
the last by Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt, 
\yith th^40th regiment. This regi¬ 
ment remained from that time in the 
iiuburb of Bt Francisco, and material¬ 
ly assisted our attack on that side ef 
tJie place. 

Although it did not'fall to tfie lot. 


of the troops of the Ist and 4th di- 
* visions to bring these operations to 
their successful close, they distinguish¬ 
ed themselves throughout their pro¬ 
gress, by the patience and perseverance 
with which tney^performed the labours 
of the siege. The brigade of guards, 
under Major Gen. H. Campbell, was 
particularly distinguished in this re¬ 
spect. ^ 

I likewise request your lordship’s 
^tention to the conduct of Lieule- 
n^hlE^olone] Fletcher, the chief engi¬ 
neer, and of Brigade-Major Jones, and 
the officers and men of the royal engi¬ 
neers. The ability with which these 
operations were carried on exceeds all 
praise ; and 1 beg leave to recommend 
those officers to your lordship most 
particularly. 

. Major Dickson, of the royal artil¬ 
lery, attached to the Portuguese ar¬ 
tillery, has for some time had the di¬ 
rection of the heavy train attached to 
this army, and has conducted the in¬ 
tricate details of the late operation, as 
he did those of the late sieges of Ba- 
dajoz, in the last summer, much to my 
satisfaction. The rapid execution pro¬ 
duced by the well-directed fire kept 
up from our batteries, affords the best 
proof of the merits of the officers and 
men of the royal artillery, and of the 
Portuguese artillery, employed on this 
occasion. But I mu^ particularly men¬ 
tion Brigade-Majoi May, and Captains 
Holcombe, Power, Dynely, and Dun- 
das, of the royal artillery ; and Cap¬ 
tains Da Cunha and Da Corta, and 
Lieutenant Silva of theiRt i^gimcnt 
of Portuguese artillery,, 

I have likewise particularly to re¬ 
port ts> your lordship the conduct of 
Major Sturgeon, of the royal staff 
corps. He constructed and placed 
fos us the bridge over the^Agueda,- 
without which the enterprise could 
not have been attempted ; and he af¬ 
terwards ma'^ally assisted Lieute¬ 
nant-General Graham and myself, in 
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tour reconnoissance of the place, on 
which the plan of the attack was 
founded; and he finally conducted 
the 2d battalion 5th regiment, as well 
as the 2d ca 9 a^ores, to their points 
of attack. 

The adjutant'gcneral, and the de¬ 
puty quarter-master-general, and the 
officers of their several departments, 
gave me every assistance throughout 
this service, as w?Il as those of my 
personal staff j and I have great plea* 
sure in adding, that, notwithstq*' Iffig 
the season of the year, and the increa¬ 
sed difficulties of procuring supplies 
for the droops, the wliole army have 
been well supplied, aud every branch 
of the service provided for during the 
late operations, by the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr Commissary-general 
Bisect, and the officers belonging to 
his department. 

The Marshal del Campo, Don Car¬ 
los d’Espana, and Don Julian Sanch''z, 
observed the enemymovements be¬ 
yond the Tormes, during the opera¬ 
tions of the siege; and i am much 
obliged to them, and to the people of 
Castile in general, fur the assistance I 
received from them. The latter have 
' invariably shewn their detestation of 
the French tyranny, and their desire 
to contribute by every means in their 
power to remove it. 

I will hereafter transmit" to your 
lordship a detailed account of wha.t 
we^ have found in the place; but I 
believe there are 153 pieces of ord¬ 
nance, including the heavy train bc- 
longirfg^ t»^jhe French army, and great 
cjuantities 'of ammunition‘and stores. 
We have the governor, General Ba- 
nier, about seventy-eight officers,- and 
one thousand seven hundred men, pri¬ 
soners. 

I transmit this dispatch by my aid- 
de-damp, the honourable Major Gor¬ 
don, wno will give your lordship any 
further details you mav require; and 


1 beg leave to recommend bun to your 
protection. 

1 have the honour to be, &:c. 

WEiUlJOTOl/*. 
I enclose a r<*turh of the prisoners, 
and of the ordnance which has beeffi. 
taken on this occasion. I have not 
yet been able to collect the returns of 
the killed and wounded; I therefore 
transmit a list containing- the names 
of those who have fallen according to 
the best infqrniation 1 could obtain, 
and I will forward the returns to your 
lordship as soon as possible. 

Gallegos, January 22. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to 
enclose the returns of tl»«; killed aiitl 
wounded of the troops engaged in the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which it was 
not in my power, ,to transmit to your 
lordship in my dispatch of the 26th 
instant, I have the honour to be, &c. 

W ELLINCTOK. 

Return of killedf ^counded, and miss- 
*«ir, of the armi) under the co mnnd 
of hh Exallmcu General Viscount 
WeiH oriont K B. aijCmlad Rod- 
rigOi bHxoeen !he Jjth ana th>' Wdih 
dntf% oj January^ 1812. 

Total British loss between the 15th 
and 19th of January, 1812.—1 gene¬ 
ral staff, 5 captains, 2 lieutenants, 8 
Serjeants, I drummer, 113 rank and 
file, killed j—-3 general staff, 1 lieute¬ 
nant-colonel, 2 majors, 19 captains,' 
28 lieutenants, 5 enbigns, 2 staff, 28 
Serjeants, 5 drummers, 403 rank and 
file, wounded ; 5 rank and file missing. 

Total Portuguese loss,—^1 serjeant, 
18 rank and file, killed 1 captain, 
3* lieutenants, 1 serjeant, 91 ranK and 
file, wounded2 rank and file miss¬ 
ing. 

General total,—1 general staff,' 5 
captains, 2 lieutenants, 9 setjeants, 1 
drummer, 131 rank and file, killed 
3 gene^ staff, J lieutenant«tolonel^ 2 
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iKiQon» 20 eaptainSf 31 lieuteflant|y 5 
ensigns, 2 staff, 29 serjeaats, 5 drum¬ 
mers, 4 & 4 ! rank and file, wounded 
7 rink a^d file, missii^.* 

C. MEWART, 

' ' Maj.-Gen. and Adj.-Gen. 

•Actions at'Sea. ^ 


commenced action with the otlier two, 
b;^ engaging the rear in passing to get 
at the-commodore, but an unlucky shot 
soon afterwards bringiq|r down otir 
maintop-mast, we unavoidably drop* 

f )ed a little astern ; cheers or * Vive 
*£mpereur* resounded from both 
sltips, they thought the day their own^ 
not awate of what a second I had in 


London GazettCf March 28. 

Dispatches have b^ reedived from 
I'^^ir is. Pellew, with the following in- 
closures :-*• 

His MajestVs ship AlcestejOff* 
• LissafUec. 11 , 1811 . 

His majesty ships under my orders 
having been driven from their anchor¬ 
age before Lugina, by strong gales, 
had t|ken shelter in Lissa ; when the 
telegraph on Whitby Hill signalized 
three suspicious sail south; Alceste, 
Active, and Unite, were warped out 
of Port St George, the moment a 
strong E.N.E. wind would permit; 
and on the evening of the 28th ult. 
off the south end of Lissa, I met with 
^Lieutenant M*l]|pugall, of his majes- 
^.y's ship Unite, who, with a judgment 
and zeal which docs him infinite ere- 


my gallant friend Capt. Gordon, who 
puslud the Active up (Inder every sail, 
an^^rougbt the sternmost to action, 
witm^i¥^j;tol-shot; the headmost then 
shortened sail, tacked, and stood for 
the Alceste, ( which, though disabled 
in her masts, 1 trust he experitneed 
was by no means so at her guns), and 
after a warm conflict of two hours and 
twenty minutes, it ended by the French 
commodore making sail to the west¬ 
ward, which, from my crippled State, 
I was unable to prevent, and the other 
surrendering after being totally dis¬ 
masted and five feet water in the hold; 
she proved to be the Pomone, of 44 
guns, and three hundred and twenty- 
two men, commanded by Captain Ro- 
samcl, wiio fought his ship with a skill 
and bravery that have obtained for him 
the respect and esteem of his oppo¬ 
nents : the other was the Pauline, of 


dit, had put back, when on his vo^jrage similar force, commanded by Monsieur 
to Malta in a neutral, to acquaint me Monford, Capitaine de Vaisseau, with 
he had seen three French frigates, 40 a broad pendant; they were from Cor* 
miles to tjie southward. Every sail fu,goingtojdinthe squadron at Trieste, 
was carrjf d on in chace, and at nine in ThwAlceste had 20 killed and wound* 
the mording of the 29th the enemy ed. Active 32, and Fdmone 50; and 
were seen off the island of Augusta ; it is with poignant regret 1 inform you 
he formed in line upon the larboard that Captain Gordon has lost a M} 
tack, and flood towards us for a short but, thank God, he is doingewEll^ia 
time; 'l>ut finding his majesty's ships merits as an dfficer*! need not dwell 
Waring upon him under all sail in close upon, they are known to his*country ^ 
line abreast, he bore up to the N.V^ ’ and he liijps ^ the hearts of all who 
and set steering sails. At eleven the. have the happiness to know him. Hsti 
rear ship separated, and stood' to the first lieutenant, Dashwood, lost his arm 
N.£.‘; i iflintedi^tely detached the soon s^er he was wounded, and the 
Unite after ho*, (soul Captidn Cham* ship was fought by Lieutenant Haye 
berlayne's. report to meoL^ result l in a manner that reflects the-highest 
have ^e honour to enclose^ . At 20 honour upon him ; his services before 
I' iiiutes after one p. fi. tm Alceste hi^ frequently rArited and obtained 
VOL. V. PAiff I. . ' b 
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tke h\f(h approbation and strong re- 
commt ndation of his captain, who &!• 
•6 speaks in the warmest praise of act¬ 
ing Lieutenant Moriarty, Mr Lothian, 
master, Lieut. Meers, royal marines, 
and every officer, seaman, nnd marine 
under his command And though our 
•access was not so complete as I trust 
it sSould have been, Could the Alceste 
taken up her intended position 
alongside Pauli rib, instead of that ship, 
from the fall of our top mast, 
enabled to manoeuvre and clip’.ife her 
distance, 1 feel it my duty to state, 
that every officer and man here beha¬ 
ved n)ost gallantly. 1 was most ably 
assisted on the quarter deck by my 
first lieutenant, A. Wilson, and Mr 
H.' Moore, master ; and the main-deck 
guns were admirably directed by Lieu¬ 
tenant James Montague and Mr James 
Adair, acting in the place of Lieute¬ 
nant Hickman, at Lksa/with the gun¬ 
boats. In justice to two very deser¬ 
ving officers, (Lieut. Miller, royal ma- 
rinesr Active, and Lieut. Lloyd, royal 
marines, Alceste), it is necessary to 
mention they were ashore with most 
of their respective parties at Camesa 
Castle and Hoste’s Islands, for the 
defence of Lissa, hourly threatened 
with an attack from the enemy, as¬ 
sembled in great force at Scisina. The 
Kingfisher hove in sight, and joined 
soon after the action ; and Capt. Trit- 
ton rendered essential service by taking 
the priae in tow. Captain Bligh, of 
the Acorn, to whom 1 have entrusted 
the defence of Lissa in our absence, 
'hes*iiaA?:) arduous duty to perform ; 
but no difficulties ari'4, when all are 
actuated b*y zt'al for hit raajttty^s ser¬ 
vice; and the little squadrop you have 
done me the honour to entrust me with, 
oBsess it in an eminent degree. Unite 
as just joined, aftiY teeing tlte Pdr- 
snnne4ntd Lnta ; and Captain Cham- 
berlayne, with his usual alacrity, haa 
repaired hie damage, and made the tig- 
nal of being fit for rl-rvice ; and 1 api 


happy ft* say, this thip will in a few 
hours more be perfectly so also. I in* 
tend sending w Active wkh prizes 
and prisoners' to Malta as ,soon* as 
possible, which,'from the state of her 
wounded officers and men, 1 am fe 
will meet your approbation. Inclosed 
are lists of thp killed and wounded,, 
anfl. I have the honour to be, &c. , 

(Signe^ Murray Marwili,. 
To Capt. Rowley, &c. 

K6 

Hit Majesty's ship Unite, 
Nov.29,1811, « 

Sir,—! am to acq^uaint you, that In 
obedience to your si^al to chase this 
morning, I was enabled, by the sgpe- 
rior sailing of his maieSiys shqi uader 
my command, td so far close immedia¬ 
tely ill the wake of the enemy's frigate 
at noon, as to I'xchange bow and^stem 
chasers, but the very variable state of 
the weather from that time, the wind 
veering from the south to the east, and 
our opponent keeping directly ^ern, 
prevented my getting closer until near 
four o'clock, when, part of our broad¬ 
side being fired at him, he returned 
his,' and struck his colours. You will 
judge my astonishment at her proving 
to be La Persanne, of SfiO tons, 26 
9-pounders, and a complement of 125 
men‘and 6S troops, having on board 
120 iron and a few brass ordnance": 
she was commanded by Moijs. Joseph 
Endie Stotie, capkainne de;. frigate, 
whose masterly manceuvies akd perse- 
vering resistance for near four hours, 
r^ect great credit on him. Our 
masts, yards, sails, and rigging, bear 
ample testimony to bia' gaUing fire. 
We have only one mall wounded: the 
enemy two killed, and four woun^d. 

TheGoolnes^ and steady attention to 
my orders on the part liett- 

teiftnt, Mr W. 0«bb» Lieutmnt 
M*Do«gatt, Libussnanc Hotham, Mr 
Gibioib lately pruHuxed ioF his gal- 
hMlry on board the Active, andthe 
whole of the other officers and 
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«emp«iyf could be . only equalled by 
their extreme disappointment at 
'veriog» at the enemy’s surrender^ we 
haS bwn opposed to a vessel of infm- 
or force. I enclosa’a list of our de- 
and the name of the'wounded 
inati-~ (Thomas Tate, ordinary, se- 
• verely)—I remain, &c. 

(Signed) 

' * ■ E. H. CHAMBEiaAYNE, Capt. 
•M. Maltwelli Captain of His 
Majesty’s ship Alceste, and 
senior officer, dec. 

m of m enemy*s squadron engaged 
by his Maj'sty’s ships AkesiCt c- 
Uvet and VnUet off LissOj on the 
Hdth iff Nenemberf 1811. 
LaPauLne, M. Montfort, Captain, 
of guns, S2!2 men, and UOO tons; 
escaped. • 

ija Pomone, C. Rosamel, Captain, 
of 44 guns, 822 men, and il(X) tons, 
taken. Has in her hold 42 iron and 
9 brass guns, and 220 iron wheels f^r 
gun carriages. 

La Persanne, M. Stotie, of 26 guns, 
190 men, and. 8(i0 tons, takep. Is a 
store ship of 26 nine-pound guns 
(new) has about 13(hiroa and some 
brass-guns in her hold. 

(Signed) 

Mu&kav Maxwell, Capt. 

Admiralty Office, March _31. 

' ^ letter to Rear-Admiral 

Poley, ‘ commaoderfrin*«hief in the 
Downs 

His Majesty’s sloop, Rosario, off 
Dieppe, March 27. 

Sifi^lt is with much satisfaction I 
have to acquaint you, that at half past 
eight, a m. Dieppe bearing S. Wr 
four or five miles, we observra an ene¬ 
my’s flotilla, consisting of twelve brigs 
and one bigger, standing along shore; 
aad immediately soade 'sail to cut off 
the leeward-most. ^ The enemy, by, 
signal from their commodore, wtsned 


into a line, and engnged us severally as' 
we passed j but upon luffing yp to cut 
off the stemmost, the whole bore up 
to support her, and endeavour to close 
with us. Finding them thus deterou- 
ned to support each other, and the 
small force of,the*|jlosario not admit¬ 
ting my running the risk of being laid 
on board by several at onct-, 1 bore up 
to a brig we observed in the offing 
(and which proved fjbe the Griffon) 
and made the signal for an enemy. 
TLild,,moment she had answered, we 
haiiled^to the wind, and at forty mj- 
nql^cs after twelve, began to harass the 
enemy’s rear, who were tlicn,endea- 
vouring to get into Dieppe under all 
sail } tacked and wore occasionally |o 
close, receiving and returning the (ire 
of the whole line each time; at half- 
past one, being far enough to wind¬ 
ward, run into the body or the enemy, 
and by cutting away tne running rig¬ 
ging of the two nearest, drove them on 
board each other, backed the maintop- 
sail, and engaged them within musket 
shot till they were clear ; then stood 
on and engaged another, whose main¬ 
mast and Toretop-mast soon went by 
the board, when she immediately an¬ 
chored ; passed her, and drove the • 
next in the line on shore: two more 
of their line yet remained to leeward: 
bore up, and ran the nearest on^ on 
byard ^thea not more than three quar- 
te|;s of a mile from the shore). So far 
the Rosario had acted alone, as the 
Griffon had not yet arrived within 
gun-shot: bore away with priae be¬ 
yond range of the batteries ^ dAailed 
the Gri^n (then passing under a preaa 
of sail), to chase the renfitining brig, 
and wnich lervice she performed in . a 
very haAdaome manner, by running • 
herxin shore near St Aubin, under .a 
very heavy fire from the shore: seeing 
no probability of the Gnffoa being 
able to destroy the brig, made fier s^. 
nal to attack the enemy in the S. 
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then anchoring close in shore. In the ders, and an 8-inch braai howitzer, 
mean time we were getting the prisp- with a complement of fifty men. When 
ners on‘board, and repairing the run- I consider this flotilla, united tobatte- 
ning rigging, which was much dama- ries keeping up a conssant fire ofbhth 
ged. Captain' Trollope having closed shot and shells, ahd the very small force 
with the enemy, run the Griffon in we had, I trust the having taken thft 
shore of one at anchqr nearly in the run two on shore, and much damaged 
centre, and in the most gallant manner the others, will shew our zeal for the. 
laid her on board, cut her cables, and public service, and meet your appro- 
#lood out, under the lire of tlie baltc- bation. I have the honour to be, •&€. 


ries, aud the whq^e of the other brigs : 
upon passing the Griffon, I found her 
too niiicli disabled to immediately mCiSc 
nail again to the attack, but bx^flg de¬ 
termined t,o have another, (and al¬ 
though wchad nrarly as many prison¬ 
ers as'onr own sloop’s company,) I 
run the dismasted one on board, which 
vCfc found the enemy had deserti d, but 
this circumstance the darkness of the 
night prevented our being enabled pre¬ 
viously to discover, at which time the 
remaining seven of the flotilla were un¬ 
der weigh, getting into Dieppe har¬ 
bour. I must beg leave to mention the 
very able assistance I received from 
the exiertioua of my first lieutenant, 
Mr James Shaw, in boarding the ene¬ 
my, and during the whole of the day 
in the arduous task of working the 
ship w'hile engaging; and the conduct 
of the whole of the other officers and 
ship’s company was such as to merit 
my warmest approbation. Wc ^lave 
only one petty ofliccr an<| four men 
wounded; the qfficer is Mr Jdnathaa 
Widdicome Dyer, midshipman, whose 
unrem’tted exertions during the action, 
and activity in boarding, (when he re¬ 
ceived the wound), together with his 
general g3,/d conduct, renders it my 
duty to recommend him. 

The flotilla is the fourteenth divisi¬ 
on, commanded by Monslew Sarue, 
capitaine d^alsseau, and commandant 
de division^ sailed from Boulogne at 
. ten p. m. the 26th instant, and intend¬ 
ed going to Cherbourg; each brig 
hsM three long brasi twenty .four poun* 


B. Harvey, Comfcrandcr, • 
Rear-x\dmiral Foley, &c. 


SlEUE OF BaDAJOZ. 

f 

London Gazette Extraondinary.^ 

Downing-Street, April 24. 
Captain Canning, aid-de-camp to 
General tbe E^fi of Wellington, arri¬ 
ved last night at this office, bringing 
dispatches, addressed by his lordship 
to the Earl of Liverpool, of which the 
following are extracts or copies. 

Extract of a Dispatch from the Earl 
of Wellingtony dated Camp hfore 
Jicdajoz, /ipiU 8 . 

We opened our fire on the 31st of 
March from 26 pieces of cannon, in 
the second parallel, to breach the face 
of the bastion at the south-east angle 
of the fort called La Trinidad ; and" 
the flank of the bastion by which the 
face is defended called Santa M?nar 
The fire upon these has continued sincii 
WMth great effect. 

The enemy nlade a sortie on the 
night of the 29th, upon the troops of 
General Hamilton’s division, which 
invest the place on the right of. the 
Guadiana, but were immediately dri¬ 
ven in with loss. We lost no men on 
this occasion. ,i 

The movements of Lieittenaat- Ge¬ 
neral Sir T. Graham and of Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir Rowland Hill, have 
obliged the enemy to retire by th^dif- 
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xerent<<J«ad8 towards Cordoya, with 
the exc^tioD of a small bod]r of iftfan- 
try and cavalry, which remained at Za-^ 
lamea de la Serenai in fnoat of Belalca- 

Marshal Soult broke up in front of 
Cadiz on the 23d and 24th, and has 
, marched upon Seville with all the 
troops which were thefe, with tlui«x> 

, .(feption of four thousand men. 

. I understand that he was to march 
from Seville again on the 30th or 31st. 

I have not heard from Castile since 
the <0Oth ultimo. One division of the 


king for the defence as well of tin;* 
Iveach in that bastion, as of that in 
the bastion of Santa Maria, I determi^ 
ned to delay the attack for another 
day, and to turn all the guns in'the 
batteries in the second parallel on the 
curtain of La Trihidad, in hopes that 
by effecting a third Breach, the troop? 
would be enabled to turn the enemy's 
works for the defence of the other two, 
the attack of which would besides be 
connected by the troops destined to 
att&>s^he breach in the curtain. 

Tnwbreach was effected in the even- 


army of Portugal, which had been in 
the-province of Avila, had on that day 
arrived at^Guadapero, within two 
ledgVies of Qjttdad Rodrigo; and it 
was supposed that Marshal Marmont 
was on his march with other troops 
from the side of Salamanca. 

The river Agueda was not fordable 
for troops on the 30th. 


Copy of a Dispatch from the Earl of 
iVcilingtout dated Camp hefore Ba- 
tlajoz% April 7. 

My Lord,—My dispatch of the 3d 
instant will have apprised your lorckihip 
' of the state of \he optyations against 
Badajoz to that which were 

brought to a close on the night of the 
6 th, by the capture of tlie plaoe by 
«y;orm. 

The fire continued during the 4th 
ahd .^tli against the face of the bastion 
ofl^lTa 'Srinidad, and the flank of the 
bastion of Santa Maria ; and on the 


4th, in the morning, weopened another 
battery of six guns, in the second pa¬ 
rallel, .agafnst the shoulder of the rave¬ 
lin of St Roque, and the wall in its 


gorge. 

Practicable breaches were effected 


in thehxstions above-mentioned, in the 
evening of tlie 5tli; but as L had ob« 
served that the enemy had entrenched, 
the bastion of La Trinidad, and the 


ing of the 6th, and the fire of the 
face of the bastion of Santa Maria and 
of the flank of the bastiou of iJa Tri¬ 
nidad being overcome, 1 determined 
to attack the place that night. 

I had kept m reserve, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this camp, the 5th divi¬ 
sion, under Lieutenant-General Leith, 
which had left Castile only in the mid¬ 
dle of March, and had but lately arri¬ 
ved in this purt of the country, and I 
brought them up on that evening. 

Tile plan for the attack was, th?f 
Lieutenant-General Picton should at¬ 
tack the castle at Badajoz by escalade 
yith the 3d division; and a detach¬ 
ment from the guard in the trenches, 
furnished that evening by the 4th di¬ 
vision, under Major Wilson of the 48th 
1 pgiment, should attack the ravelin of' 
St Roque japon his left; while the 
4th division, under thv Hon. Major- 
General Colville, and the light division 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Bci^ard, 
hould attack the breaches in the bas¬ 
tions of La Trinidad and of Sant^la- 
ria, and in the;curtain by wmai they 
arc connected. The 5th division were 
to occupy the ground which the 4th 
and light divisiuns had occupied during 
the siege, and Lieutenant-General 
Leith was to make a false attack upon 
the outwork called Pardcleras, and an¬ 
other on the works of the fort towarda 


ihpst formidable preparations were via- ^he Guadiana, with the left brigade of • 
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the dividon, un4tr Major General 
Walker, which he wai to turn into a 
real attack, if circumstances should 
prove favourable : and Brigadier-Ge* 
ncral Power, who invested the place 
with his Portugueze brigade on the 
light of the Guadiaii'a, was directed to 
itaake false attacks on the tete>du>pont, 
the fort St Christoval* and the new 
itdouht called Mon coeur 

The attack w&s accordingly made 
at ten at night, Lieutenant-General 
Picton prec«?ding, by a few 
.the attack by the remainder of the 
tiJDops 

Major-General Kempt led this at¬ 
tack, which Went out from the right 
of the first parallel; he was unfortu¬ 
nately wounded in crossing the river 
Rivellas below the inundation; but 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy, 
the castle was carried by escalade, and 
the 3d division established in it at about 
half-past eleven. 

While this was going on. Major 
Wilson, of the 48th regiment, earned 
the ravelin of St Roque by the gorge, 
with a detachment of two hundred 
men of the guard in the tranches, and* 
with the assistance of Major Squire, 
of the engineers, estabUsned himself 
within that work. 

The 4th and light divisions moved 
to the attack from the camp, along the 
left of the rivet Rivellas, and of the 
inundation. They were pot perceived 
by thi enemy till they reached the co¬ 
vered way, and the advanced guards of 
the t'vt^^visions descended without 
difficulty into the ditclv protected by 
the fire of the parties stationed on the 
glacis for that purpose ; and they ad¬ 
vanced to the assault of the4)reaches, 
led by their gallant officers, with the 
utmost intrepidity ; but such was the 
uatureof the obstacles prepaied by the 
enemy at the top and behind the 
4)reacnes, and so determined their re-' 


sistance, that our troops erndd^ot-da** 
tabliih themselves ^within the place. 
Many brave officers snd soldiere were 
killed or wounded by ezplosions at the 
top of the breaches; others who suc¬ 
ceeded to them were obliged to 
way, having found it impossible to pe¬ 
netrate the obstacles which the enemy 
had.prepared to impede their progress. 
These attempts were repeated tiliaftei*. 
twelve at night, when, Ending that, 
success was not to be attained, and 
that Lieutenant-General Picton was 
established in the castle, I ordered *hat 
the 4th and light divisions might retire 
to the ground on which they had first 
assembkd for the attack. . 

In the mean time Major-Gen'eral 
Leith had pushed forward Minor-Ge¬ 
neral Walker’s brigade on the left, 
supported by the S8th regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nugent, and-the 
l^th Portuguese regimeBt under Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel De Regoa; and he had 
madp a false attack upon the Pardele- 
rds with the 8th Ca^adores under Ma¬ 
jor Hill. Major-General Walker 
forced the barrier on the road, of Oli- 
venca, and entered the covered way on 
the left of the hution of St Vicente, 
close to the Guamana. He there de¬ 
scended into the ditch, and escaladed 
the face of the bastion of St Vicente. 

Lieutenant-General Leith support^ 
ed this attack by the 38th regiment 
and the 15th Portuguese regiment-; 
and our troops being thus estiblTsIidd 
in the castle which commands all the 
works of the town and in the town, 
and the 4th and light divisions being 
funned again fpr the attaeJt of the 
breaches, all resistance c^sed; and at 
day-light in the mornidg, the gover¬ 
nor, General Philippon, who had reti¬ 
red to fort St Chnstoval, suratndered, 
together with General Vnlande,-and 
ail the fttaiF and the whole garrison. 

1 have not got accurate reports of 
the strength oi the garrison, or of the 
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the ^risoneTS; but Oenerd ment$ for the false attack upon th^. 
Phih'ppok^has mformed me,'that it Pardeleras, and that under Major Ge* 
consisted n five thousand men at the n<ral Walkt-r, were likewise most ju- 
coma^acement of the sjege, of which dicious<; and he availed himself of the 
twelve htuadred wereJtilled or wound- circumstances of the mqment, to push 
edWuring the operations, besides those forward and support the attack under 
lost in the assault of the place. There Major-General W.alker, in a manner 
were five French battalions, besides highly creditable to him. The gal- 
two of the regimentsofiHesseD*Ann- lantry and conduct of Major General 
^Cadt* and the artillery, engineers, dec. { Walker, who was also wounded, and 
and 1 u^flerstand there are four thou- that of the officers .and troops under 
sand prisoners. ■ , his command, were highly conspicu- 

It IS impossible that any expressions oaiu 
of asine can convey to your lordship TiltsoaiTangements made by Major- 
the sense which I entertain of the gal- General Colville for the attack by the ' 
lantry of the officers and troops upon 4th division, were very judicious, and 
this occasion. be led them to the attack in the most 

^he list Drilled and wounded will gallant manner, 
shew that the general officers, the staff In consequence of the absence, on 
attached to them, the commanding, account of sickness, of Major General 
and other officers of regiments, put Vandeleur and Colonel Beckwith, 
themselves at the bead of the attacks Lieut.-Col. Barnard commanded the 
which they severally directed, and set light division in the assault, and dis- 
tbe eitamj^e of gallantry which was so tinguisheu himself not less by the man- 
well fonowrd4>y their men. ner in which he made the arrangements 

The duties in the trenches were con- for that operation, than by his person- 
ducted successively by the Hon. Ma- al gallantry in its execution. • 
jor-General Colville, M.ijor.General 1 have also to mention Major-Gene- 
Bowes,' and Major-General Kempt, ral Harvey, of the Portuguese service^ 
under the supcaintwdance of Li^ute- commanding a brigade in the 4th divi- 
nant-General Pictom *1 have had oc- sion, and Brigadier-General Chample- 
casion to mention all these officers du. mond, commanding the Portuguese 
ring the course of the operattot^, and brigade in the Sd division, as highly 
jhey all distinguished themselves, and distinguished. Brigadier-Gen. ilar- 
were all wounded in the assadlt. I vey was wounded in the storm, 
am particularly obliged to Lteutenant- Your lofdship will see, in the list of 
6en'CT4 Picton, for the manner in kXled and wounded, a list of the com- 
which he arranged the attack‘of the manding officers pf raiments, la . 
castle, and for that in which he sup- Lieutenant.Coionel M*Leod, of the 
polled the attack, and established his 43d regiment, who was killed in the 
troops iff that important post. breach, htii majes^ has swMtiilId the 

Marshal Sir William Deresford as- loss of an officer irao was ^n ornament 
siste'd me in conducting the details of to his profession, and was capable of 
this siege, aad I am much indebted to rendering the most important services 
him fpr t^ cordial assistance which I to his country. J must likewise men- ^ 
received fihm him, as well during its tion Lieutenant Colonel Gibbs of the 
progress, asin the last operation, which 52d4«giment, who was wounded, and • 
brought it to a termination. Major O’Hara of the 95th, unfortn- 

Lieutenaat-General Leith’s arrange- nately killed in the breach $ Lieutp^ 
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<;ant-Colonel Elder of the Sd,' and Ma- 
jof Algeo of thie lat Cagadores. 
Lieuteiiaiit-Colonel Harcourt, of the 
likewise wounded, was highly 
distinguished, and Eieutenant-Colonel 
Blakcneyof the royal fusilcers, Knight 
of the Sith, Erskine of the 4-8th, and 
Captain Leaky, who commanded the 
23d regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel El¬ 
lis having been wounded during the 
previous opefatiot’s of the siege. 

In the 5th division I must mention 
Major Hill, of the 8th Cajadores, 
directed the false attack upon tWiort 
Pardeleras. It was impossible foi' any 
men to behave better than these did. 
I musf likewise mention Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brook of the 4th regiment, 
the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Carlton 
of the 44th, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grey, of the 30th, who was unfortu¬ 
nately killed. The 2d battalion of the 
.38tb, under Lieutenant-Colonel Nu¬ 
gent, and the 15th Portuguese regi¬ 
ment under Colonel De Regoa, like¬ 
wise performed their part in a very ex- 
emplaiy manner. 

The officers and troops in the 3d 
division have dbtinguished themselves 
as usual in these operations. Lieute¬ 
nant-General Picton has reported to 
n>c particularly the conduct of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Williams of the 60th, 
Lieuleuaht-Colonel Ridge of the 5th, 
who was unfortunately killed jn the 
assault of the castle; LicuCbnant-Co- 
lonel Forbes of the 45th regimenL, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgerald of the 
60th, Lieutenant-Colonels Trench and 
Manners of the 74ih regiment, Major 
Cirr, 83d, and the Hon. Major 
Pakenham, ^ assistaiil-adjiltant-general 
to the 3d division. 

He has likewise particulirly report¬ 
ed the good conduct of Colonel Camp¬ 
bell of the i)4th, commanding the Hon. 
■ Major-General Colville’s brigade, du¬ 
ring' his* absence in command of the 
4th division, whose conduct I have so 
frequently had occasion to report to 


your lordship. The officers 
of the corps of engineers anc^rtillery 
were equally distinguished during the 
operations of tl^ siege, and in its close. 
Lieutenant-Coloni^lFletchcr coatinued 
to direct the works (notwithstandibg 
that he was woundt,^ in the sortie maoe 
by the enemy on the 19th of March),, 
which were carried on by M^or Squire- 
and M^or Burgoytte, under his.dtrecx 
tions. The former estabUshe4^the de¬ 
tachments under Major ytTilson in the 
ravelin of St htoqueon the night of the 
storm ; the latter attended the attfck 
of the 3d division on the castle. I 
have likewise to report the good con¬ 
duct of Major Jones, Capt. Nicholas,, 
and Capt. Williams of ^Jbe' royal en¬ 
gineers. 

Major Dickson conducted the de¬ 
tails of the artillery service during this 
siege, as well as U^u former occasions, 
under the generu superintendance of 
Laeutenaht-Coldnel Framingham, who, 
since the absence of Major-General 
Borthwick, has commanded the artil¬ 
lery with this army. 1 cannot suffi¬ 
ciently applaud the officers and sol¬ 
diers of the British and PortuguezQ 
artillciy during this siege, particulaurly 
Lieutenant-Coldhi^ Robe, who open¬ 
ed the breaching batteries. Majors 
May c^d Holcombe^aptaiu Gardner 
and Lieutenant Bouchier, of the royal 
artillery; Captain De Rettberg, of the 
King’s German artillery; and Major, 
Tulloh, of the Portuguese. „ 

Adverting to the extent, of- the de- 
tuls of the ordnance departmentduting 
this siege, to the difficulty of weather, 
^c. with which Major Dick^ioa had 
to contend, 1 must mention him most 
particularly to your lordship. 

* The officers of the adjutant and 
quarter-master-general’s departments 
rendered me every assistanire on* tliis. 
occasion, as well as those of ray per¬ 
sonal staff; and I have to add, that 1 
have received reports from the general 
officers commanding divisions, of-thq 
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a aa wlwce they received frotn the offi¬ 
cers oN^ose departments attached to 
them> 'tl^ greatest number of whom 
an^of their personal staff are wounded. 

. In c former dispatch, 1 reported to 
'<)ivur lordship the difficulties with 
which r had to contend, in consec^uence 
of the failure of the civil authorities of 
the province of Alehtego to perform 
their duty, and supply the army with 
means 4 >f transport; these difficulties 
have continued to exis^ ; but I must 
do General Victoria, the ‘governor of 
£liras, the justice to mport, that he 
and the troops under bis command, 
have made every exertion, and have 
done evei^ thing in their power to 
Amtribute yyiur success. 

Marshal Suult •j'eft Seville on the 1st 
instant with all the troops which he 
could collect in Andalusia; and he 
wa« in communication with the troops 
which had retired from Estremadusa, 
under General Drouet, on the 3d, and 
he arrived at Llerena on the 4th. 1 had 
intended to collect the enemy in pro¬ 
portion as Marshal Souk should ad¬ 
vance ; and I requested Xicutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Graham to^ctire 
gradually, while |^i^utenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill should do the same 
from Don Benito and the Upper parts 
of the Guadiana. • 

1 do not think it certain that Mar- 
shttl Soult has made any decided move- 
jqent fivm Llerena since the 4th, al- 
{hoCIg^ip he has patroled forward with 
small detachments of cavalry, and the 
advanced guard of his infantry have 
been at Usagre. 

Noae^f the army of Portugal have 
mov^ to join him. 

According to the last reports which 
I have recemd to the 4th instant on 
the frontiers of Castile, it appears that 
Marshal Marraont had established a 
body of troops ^between the Agiicda 
and the Coa, and he had reconnoitred 
Almeida op the 3d. Brigadier-Gene-* 
ral Trant’s division of miTitia had arri¬ 


ved on the Coa, fnd Brigadicr-Gette^* 
/al Wilson’s division was following 
with the cavalry, and Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral the Conde D’Amarante wa« on 
his march, with a ^sh-t of the corps 
'under his command, towards the Dou- 
ro. 

I have the honour to enclose returns 
of the killed aud wounded from the 
31 st of March, and in the assault of 
Badajpz, and a retufn of the ordnance, 
small arms, and ammunition found in 
fhe^lace ; I will send returns of provi¬ 
sions by the next dispatch. 

^This dispatch will be delivered to 
your lordship by my aid (^-camp. 
Captain Canning ; whom I beg leave 
to recommend to your protection. He 
has likewise the colours of the garrison, 
and the colours of the Hesse D’Arm- 
stadt regiment, to be laid at the feet 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Re¬ 
gent. The Fiench battalions in the 
garrison had no eagles. 

(Signed) Wellington. 

Copy of a Dispatch from the tlarl of 
Wellington^ dated Camp at Bada- 
jozj April 8. 

My Lord,—It gives me great plea¬ 
sure to inform your lordship that our • 
numerous wounded officers and soldiers 
arc doing well. 

I have had great reason to be satis- 
ed with the attention paid to them by 
Mr M*Gregor, the snspecLor-generU 
ot hospitals, and the medical gentle¬ 
men under his directioh ; and I trust 
that the loss to the service,' upon this 
occasion, will not eventu<i]}yjj^reat. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W*ELLINGTON. 

The Earl of Liverpool, &c. 

Return (fkilledt Vioundedt and mimngy 
of the army under the command of*^ 
hfk ExceUency General Arthur Karl 
of Wellingtonf K. B. at the Siege 
of Badajoz. 

British loss &om 3d to 5th April, 
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rank and file killed1 ofli« 
ecr« fi6 rank and file, wounded. 

British lost from Gth to 7tli AfirH* 
officers, 40 teijeants, 557 
rank and file killc'df SI2 officers, I5S 
aerjeants, 12 drummers, 1945 rank and 
file, wounded j 1 serjeimt, 21 rank and 
fik, missinf^. 

-Total British loss—Sl officers, 40 
tmeants, 560 rank and file killed; 213 
oocersy 153 serjeaftts, 12 drummers, 
J971 rank and file, wounded) 1 ser- 
jaant, 21 rank and file, missing. ^ 

Portuguese Inss from 2tl to 5Ui 
A^l, 1812^ *1 officer, 9 rank and file|. 
ksoed; ^.officers, 1 drummer, 12 rank 
anr! file, wounded. 

Portuguese loss from 6th to 7th 
April, 1812—8 officers, 6 seijeants, 1 
drummer, liOruik and file,killed; 45 
officers, 32 seijeants, 2 drummers, 466 
rank and file, wounded ) 30 rank and 
file missing. 

Total Por'uguese loss—9 officers, 6 
serieantB,! dnimmer, 149 rank and file, 
killed; ^ 48 officers, 32 serjeants, 8 
drummers, 478 rank and file, wounded; 
30 rank and file missing. 

British loss during tfie riege—60 
officers, 45 serjeants, 715 rank and 
file, wounded; 1 serjeant, 32 rank and 
fii.- tntssing. 

Portuguese loss during the siege— 
12 officers, 6 serjeants, 2 drummers, 
195 rank and file, killed; 55 officers, 
38 seijeants, 3 drummers, 684 rank an^ 
file, wounded; 30 rank and file mis* 
sing. 

Grand total from 18th March to 
7th AptilWLB^^* inclusive—72 officers, 
51 serieants, 2 drummers, 910 rank and 
file, killed t 308 officers, 216 serjeants, 
17 drummers, 3243 rank and file, 
wounded; 1 serjeant, 62 rank knd file, 
nuBsiug. 


AcTfOM AT SSA, ** 

Londan Gazette, Saharday, May A 

• ■ Vii, 

A4nunlt7<Ofi&os, May fk. 

His Mqesty*! ship Vietoriooa; Port fit 
• George, Lius, Mareh A 

Sir,—On the ultimo,'! arrived * 

off the port of Venice ) the weather 
was very foggy At the tinae, and con¬ 
tinued so to the 21^ which prevent¬ 
ed ii|e reconnokriag the port. At 
hdf’paBt two o*clo« p. m. on that 
day, abrig was steo E N.S.; at three. 
o*dock, a large ship with t,wo more 
brigs' and two settees in eke sme diii' 
recUon; all sail was made in chase ; 
at four o’clock I made the Weasle’i 
signal to prepare^for action; at this 
time I was convinced that the ship seen 
wac one of the enemy’s line»of.batUe 
ships, proceeding from Venice to the 
port of PoU, in I stria. The enemr 
were sailing in a line of battle, with 
the two gun.boats, and one brig e- 
head, the other two brigs in a line a- 
stern, . At half-past tWo o’clock a. 
m. 1 perceived tb^tone df the enemy’s 
brigs dropped a-stem, and that the 
line-of-battie dup had shortened sail 
to allovi her to close again. I hailed 
the Vreazle, and ordered Captain An- , 
drew to endeavoar to pass the Victo¬ 
rious, and, if possible, to bring the • 
brigs a-stern oi the commodore u^c-s> 
tion, in hopes of inducing him to Aort- 
en sail, which had the desired effect. 
'At a quarter past four o’clock, his 
majesty's brig Weakle comngeffeedthe 
action with the two brigs.- At haff- 
past four we commencea imtion at the 
distance of half pistol shm, with the 
line-of.battle ship, neither ship hawing 
firrd a single shot until that time. At 
five we perceived a brig to Idow up t 
at day.light 1 perceived the Weazlein 
chace of the brigs, the ^ii*boats not 
in Mght. 1 recalled her, as she did not 
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to dote with the chace. We 
were n^his time in seven fathoms wa* 
ter off tM Point of Gi«o» -and I was 
fearful we might want assistance from 
hcTi i^ Mse either of the'th^ had got 
W1 shore on the bank. Captain An> 
dreWy on being recalled, >|daced his brig 
very judiciously on the bow of the 
Une-of battle ship, Within pistol tshot, 

* mid nr that situation, he gave her three 
broadddesi The enemy for nearly the 
last two hours had bean rendered per¬ 
fectly unmanageable, and* had kept up 
a very slow fire, and that chiefly from 
two guns on the quarter-deck: her 
mizea.mast fell over her side about a 
quarter l^fore nine o’clock. At nine 
tifey hasledl^ia, and said they had struck; 
1 sent on board Mr Peake, the first 
lieutenant, to take possession of her. 1 
found the squadron^we had engaged 
consisted of two gun-boats, the Mame- 
lul^ brig of 10 guns, and Jena and 
Mercure of 18 guns each, with the 
Rivoli, of 74f guns, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore fiarr6, the 
commander-in-chief of the enemy’s 
forcey in the Adriatic. From the 
length of the action, and the spiooth- 
ness of the lAiter, t|j|e loss of men and 
the damages on both sides, 1 am sorry 
to say, have been very great indeed, 
neither ship having been abwve half 
musket shot from each other during 
the whole of the action, which only 
ceased at intervals, when the ships were 
>hi(nFA>m each other by the fog and 
•moke, anihwere oot even able to see 
the flashes of each other’s guns. 

1 feel great satisfaction in saying 
that thflmnduct of Commodore Barr^, 
duiing^e .whole of the action, con¬ 
vinced mijl had to deal with a most 
gallant aw brave man, and, in ma- 
ticeuvring his ship, a most experienced 
and skilful officer. He did not sur- 
fender his ship till nearly two 'hrnirs 
after she was rendered unmanageable, 
and had 40U killed or wounded; hu 


captain and most of his officerl eithef- 
Jkifled or wounded. By the retuma 
you will perceive, sir, that our loss, too, 
has been very severe. I Imve to regret, 
as well as the service^ the loss of two 
very fine young men, Lieutenants 
Thomas H. Gilffiths and Robert S« 
Ashbridge, of the royal marines, who 
were mortally wounded early in the 
action, with many other brave and 
good men, both s&men and marinea* 
The conduct of the officers has beee 
throughout highly meritorious, both 
during the action, and also in securing 
tjie masts of the ship, in the very baa 
weather we met before we g|ined the 
port of Lissa. Having received a con* 
tusion from a splinter early in the ac¬ 
tion, for some days afterwards I have 
been deprived nearly of my eye-sight; 
all which time the exertions by Mr 
Peake, my senior lieutenant, prevented 
my inability from being of any detri¬ 
ment to bis majesty’s service. The Ri- 
voli, in crossing the Gulph of Fiume, 
lost her fore and main-masts} but by 
the exertions of Lieutenants Whyte 
and Coffin, who had charge of her, she 
was brought safe into the port of Lis¬ 
sa under jury-masts. 1 feel particular¬ 
ly indebted to Captain Andrew, of the * 
Weazle, for his exertions during the 
action, and also for the assistance he 
gave to the Rivoli afterwards. 1 have 
sent enclpsed a copy of his letter, re¬ 
porting to me his conduct, and that of 
nis officers and crew, during the night 
of the action. He particularly men¬ 
tions his senior lieutenant, whom he 
strongly recommends tc^).\i^I^tice of 
the commaiider.in-chief.xbe numbers 
of wounded, and the severity of the 
wounds, have caused Mr Baird, the 
surgedh, and Mr O’Meara, the onljg^ 
assistant on board, very great fatigue. 
The conduct of Mr W. H. Gibbons 
and Mr John .1. Keeling,* master’s- 
mates, deserves notice. The conduct 
of Captain Stevens, of the royal ma- 
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vitfts, I cannot avoid raeittiOning, and 
that of Mr Crawford the master wds, 
perfectly to my satisfaction. During 
the v^hole of this severe action not a 
single explosion ‘took place on board» 
or a man hurt, either through careless¬ 
ness nr accident; both the officers and 
men, for their steady and cool conduct, 
deserve every credit, ' I have sent 
herewith the returns, as far as I have 
been able to procur'e, of the killed and 
wounded on board the Rivoli. I land-, 
ed a great number of tlie wounded pri¬ 
soners in Istria, having sent a flag of 
truce to the town of Pirang, to request 
the commandant of that port woula 
send off boats to receive them, which 
accordingly he did. I have sent the 
remainder of them from this port by 
a schooner tO' Spalatro, in Dalmatia. 
When we commenced the action, the 
Victorious had only .506 persons ac¬ 
tually on board, 60 of which were in 
the sick list, but most of the sick were 
able to assist in the action. The Ri¬ 
voli ha^ on board 866 persons at the 
CMimencement of the action. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) John Tajl-uot, 
Captain of the Victorious, and senior 
“ officer of the upper part of the Ad¬ 
riatic. 

To Charl^ Rowley, Esq. Captain of 
the Eaglej and senior officer in the 
Adriatic. r 

I 

His Majesty's sloop Weaale, Feb. 22, Cape 
Salvore, S.E. by E. distant 12 or 14 miles. 

Sir,—In pursuance of your direc¬ 
tions at half past two, 

ordering me to a-nead and*’bring the 
enemy’s brigi to action, I have the 
honour to inform you, that at a qiiar- 
"itt past four A. M. 1 came up with two 
French brigs, one witlnn half pistol- 
shot, which we immediately engaged, 
and after 'an action of 40 minutes, she 
blew up without doing us any damage. 

I am sorry vve saved only three men 
from her, and those muf h bruised and 


wounded. She proves to havC'^bPSlT 
the French brig Le Mercurpj^of 18 
24-pounder carronades, commanded 
by a 'Lieutenant de Vaisseau. Du« 
ring the greafer part of this tinSe the 
other brig engaged lis on our boV^jK 
but seeing the fate of her companion, 
and from the darkness of the morning, 
and our rigging being much cut, she 
made her escape. At day-light we ob- ‘ 
served this brig and another, the first 
about three milos a-head. At six o’¬ 
clock made all sail in chace ; answer¬ 
ed the signal of recall; bore up. At 
eight o’clock came across the Kivoli’s 
bows, within musket-shot, and gave 
her a broadside, wore, and packed as 
necessary to continue rahie^ her; 
nine she fired a gun to leeward, when 
wc ceased firing. The whole^ of the 
afore-mentioned service, I am extreme¬ 
ly happy to say, was performed with¬ 
out the loss of a man on my part, from 
the steady, determined, and cool beha¬ 
viour of every officer and man onboard; 
and I most earnestly request you will be 
pleased to recommend to the comman¬ 
der-in-chief, Mr George. Elliott, my 
first liejjtenant, and every ofher officer 
and man on board,.hi3 majesty’s sloop, 
which I have the honour to command. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(i^igned) John Andrew, 
Commander. , 

To John Talbot, Esq. Captain of his 
hlajesty’s ship Victorious. ’ 

^ . 

Northumberland, olT the Penmarks, wind 
S.S.W. light brecare, and fine weather, 
May 24. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform 
you, the object of the orders I refceived 
from you on fhe 12tli ifiSta|||h to pro¬ 
ceed off L’Orient forthc*rpose of 
intercepting two'French frigates and 
a brig lately seen at sea, has been ao- 
confplibhed, by their total destruction, 
at the enti^nce of that port, by his 
majesty’s ship under my command, 
{tbe"Growlcr„guc-brig being iu com- 
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un^T^nder circumstances 1 beg 
leave t^raelate to you. On Friday the 
instant, at a quarter past ten a.m. 
thfe N. W. point of,the Isle Groa bear- 
Mg frmn the Northumberland north 
by compass, ten miles distant, and the 
wind very light from W. by W. they 
were discovered in tlte Vl.W, crowding 
. all sail before it for L’Orient. My 
first wish was to endeavour to ci^t 
them to windward of the island, 
and a signal was maefe to the Grow¬ 
ler I seven miles off in the S.W») 
to chace ; but finding I could not ef¬ 
fect it, the Northumberland was push¬ 
ed by every exertion round the S.E. 
^gd of Oroa, and, by hauling to the 
wind as clS’^as 1 could to leeward of 
it, I had the satisfaction of fetching 
to windward of the harbour’s mouth, 
before the enemy’s %hips reached it. 
Tfieir commander seeing himself thus 
cut'off, made a signal to his consorts, 
and hauled to the wind on the larboard 
tack to windward of Point Talcet, and 
they appeared to speak each other. 1 
continued beating to windward between 
Oroa tind the continent to close with 
them, exposed to tlic batteries oPi both 
sides when I stood Within their reach, 
which was unavoidable. Tiic wind had 
by this time freshened considcrabjy, and 
was about W.N.W.: at 4-9 minutes 
•after two p. M. the enemy (in force as 
above described) bore up in close line 
a*hea4« ^I'd under every sail that could 
l)e set,' favoured by the fresh wind, 
made a bold and determined attempt 
to run between me and the shore, un¬ 
der covar of the numerous batteries 
with' w|ueh it is lined in that part. I 
placed the Nojlhumberland to meet 
them as close as 1 could to the Point ■ 
de Pierre Laye; with her head to* the 
shore! and* the main-topsail shivering, 
aad made dispositions for laying them 
alongside; but 'they hauled so very 
close round the point, following the* 
direction of the coast to the eastward 
vf it> that, in my ignbrllBCe of .the 


depth of water so near the shore, 1 
*did not think it practicable, consistent 
with the safety of his majesty’s* ship 
(drawing near 25 feet water) to prose¬ 
cute that plan, 1 therefore bore up, and 
steered parallel to Uiem at the distance 
of about two cables’ length, and opem* 
ed the broadside on their., which wa# 
returned by a very animated and well- 
directed fire of round, giape, and other 
descriptions of shot, supported by three 
’batteries, ior the space of.' twenty one 
minutes, and was very destructive to 
our sails and rigging. My object du- 
ling that time was to prevent their 
hauling outside the dry dock named 
Le Graul; but in steering siiflicicnt- 
ly close to it to leave them no room 
to pass between me and it, and at tlie 
same time to avoid running on it my- 
stlf, tlie utmost difficulty and anxiety 
was produced by the cloud of smoke 
which drifted a-head of the ship and 
totally obscured it. liowcver, by the 
care and attention of Mr liiigh Stew¬ 
art, the muster, the siiip was carried 
Within the distiiiicc of her own length 
on tlic south-west side, in quarter-lesi 
seven fathoms, and the enemy were iu 
consequence obliged, as their only al¬ 
ternative, to attempt passing within it, 
where there was not water enough, and 
they all grounded, under every sail, on 
the rocks between it and the shore. 
The sails and rigging^of the Nortlium- 
b&rlaiul were so much damaged, that 
I was obliged to leave the enfemy to 
the effects of the falling tide, it being 
only one quarter ebb, while I^ppaircd 
the rigging^ and slufted fhe wretop- 
sail, which was rendered entirely use¬ 
less ; working to windward during 
that lime under whcit sail 1 could sct|, 
to prevent falling to leeward; in which 
interval, at five o’clock, the Growler 
joined, and fired on the encrr.y occa¬ 
sionally. At twenty-eight minutes af¬ 
ter five, I anchored the Northumber¬ 
land in six and a half fathoms water, 
JPoint dt PierreVji^e bearing N.W, 
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Iialf N.» the dtadi*] of Port Louis 
thm' quartt-rg and the rock named 
Le Grand N. half £ two cabin* 
length distanti' wi(h her broadside 
bearvtig on the enemy *s two frigates 
and A brig, at point-blank range, all 
of them having fallen over on their 
aides ne&t the shore as the tide left 
them', and exposed their cop,jer to us, 
and the main-mastS of one frigate and 
the brig were gone ; and from 34 mi- 
ihites after live till 49 minutes past six 
(which was near the time of low wa 
ter), a deliberate and careful fire was 
kept up, on them, at wbicli time, be¬ 
lieving 'I had fully effected the object 
of my endeavours, the crews having 
quitted tinir vessels, all their bottoms 
be ng pierced by very many of our 
shot, so low down as to ensulre their 
filling on the rising tide, and the lead- 
ing frigate being completely in flames, 
communicated to the hull from a fire 
which broke out in her foretop, I got 
under ^il. Three batteries fir^ at the 
ship during the whole time she was at 
anchor, and although the position was 
so far well chosen that she was out of 
the range of two of them, the other 
’ (to which the enemy’s vessels were 
nearest) reached her, a'd did as much 
execution ip the hull *38 all the fire she 
bad been exptised to before. 1 direct¬ 
ed the cnmmai der of the Qrowler to 
Stand in and fire, *10 prevent ihe'enemy 
from returning to their vessels after I 
bad ceased At five minutes before 
eight, the frigate on fire blew up with 
an awftjJLs^loBion, leaving no remains 
pf her visible. Atuhe close of day*! 
anchored fot* the night, out of reach 
6f the batteries on both sides. Point 
tlTaleetbearingN.N.W. halfW.; S.E. 
point of Groa S.S W. half W. the 
enemy’s vessels N. by E. At ten, the 
other frigate appeared to be on fiVe al¬ 
so (some smoke having been seen on 
board her from the time the firing cea¬ 
sed), and at half past^cleven the names 
burst forth from htr ports and every 


part with dnextioguiifaable fkiY^wl^h 
unlooked-for event leaving mrmthing 
moi^ to attempt, in the morning, the 
brig being quite on,hef beam en^m^ 
very much damaged bf our sheCln etj^ 
ry part of her bottom, even very uw 
her keel, I wdglwdmclior atniidnight. 
With, a very li^o air from the north¬ 
ward, with the Growler in company,, 
profiting by the brightnesrof the mooii 
to get to sea { but it was so nefir calm 
that I made 'veiy little progress, and 
therefore saw the frigate burning from 
hnd to stem all night, and explode at 
35 minutes after two hi the morning pf 
yesterdays leaving a portion of her af¬ 
terpart still burning till it w&s entity 
consumed; and in the cour^ of the ^y 
I had the satisfaction to see, from off 
the N.W. point of Groa, a third fire 
and explosion in*che same spot, whjch 
copild have been no other than the brig. 
During the time of firing on the ene¬ 
my’s vessels, a seaman, who states him¬ 
self to be a native of Portugal, captu¬ 
red in the ship Harmony, of Lisbon, 
by the frigates, on the 22d of Febru¬ 
ary, swam from one of them to tbfe 
North'umberland, liy whom f am iir- 
formed tlieir names were I’Arianue and 
I'Androtnache, of 4igun8 and 450 men 
each, j«nd the Mameluke brig, of 18 
guns and 150 men ; that they sailed 
from the Loire in the month of Janu-* 
ary, had been cruizing in various parts 
of the Atlantic, and had destrq^^ 36 
vessels of different nations (Americans, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Enghsh), 
taking the most valuable parts of their 
cargoes on board the frigates (and they 
appeared very deep for shipfnm^iong at 
sea), and one vessel they sent as a car¬ 
tel to England, with about 200 prison¬ 
ers. * 1 am happy to have now the gra¬ 
tifying duty to discharge blaring 
testimony to the creditable conduct ''f 
every officer and man I had the honour 
' to command on the occasion above re¬ 
lated, whose zealous exertions in eup- 
.portiug thef honour of his majesty's 

\ s * 
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naval poweK» aod in huml^n(|r jthat of 
the enerqy« were conafucuoualy 4i*plt7* 
without n{gard to the peetdiar in* 
{iica <7 of the litiiatMn, or the riska 
difficultiea erhich appeared to in* 
ierpose; and I hope the ciroumstances 
•f>his station anay permit roe to make 
, particular report of |he services of the 
, senior lieutenant» John Banka*.without 
pfejadice to* or neglect of» the other 
Jneritdrious and deserving officers* who 
were all eqi^lly inspii^d with intrepi* 
dity, and possessed with confidence 
add coohiessy whihh rendered that 
qualification the more valuable. But 
ns the safety of his majesty’s ship* 
a^d the saccess of the operations which 
resulted iu'i havigation so riarrow and 
difficult* with almost every description 
of danger to avoid* is attributable* 
next to Providence* so the ability with 
wRich she was steered and conducted 
under the direction of Mr Stewart (the 
master)* and the pilot* I should be 
wanting in my duty if I were to omit 
to represent to you, that nothing could 
exceed the firmness, good jndgmeut* 
and skill of those officers whose ex pc* 
rieiice on the^ast was extremely be* 
neficial to the service, and Mr Stew¬ 
art’s counsels were of the greatest as¬ 
sistance to me* Lieutenant J. )IVeeks* 
commanding the Growler gun brig* 

* made every effort that, vessel was ca¬ 
pable ^f to render me service* and 
' ihewe^ a perfect readiness to execute 
^he feW directions 1 had occasion to 
give him. 

The captain then reports the injury 
sustained by his ship, which Vas that 
of being damaged a little in the hull* 
but more in tlje masts* yards* and rig¬ 
ging ; and dbocludes,—.A line>of-bat 
tie ship* with sails bent, and top gal¬ 
lant yards* across* lay in the hai'bour 
pfl’Orient* spectator of the opersuiona 
of the day, at the entrance ot it; but 
the wind did not serve till night for hen 
coming to the support of her friends: 
every assistance* boweves* was affiord* 


ed them of boatr, men, &c. from the 

• port, directed, as I apprehend* by the 
admiral in person. 1 have the hpnour 
to be* See. 

(Signed) H. Hotham, Capt. 
Bear* Admiral $ir Harry Neale* 

Bart. Sec. 

9 

A lid of kUled and taounded on hoard 
his Majesty's sldp Northumberland, 
OH the ^d day of May. 

• Killed—1 seaman and one private 

marine. * 

Wounded—1 officer* 3 petty offi* 
eers* 19 seamen* and 5 private marines ; 
of whom 4 are dangerously, 10 .r-*- 
ly, and 14 slightly. 

Storm akd Capture of Fort Na¬ 
poleon* See. 

London Gazette Extraordinary. 

Thursday, June 18* 1812. 

Downlng-Strcct, June 17. 
Major Currie, aid dc camp to Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill* ar¬ 
rived this evening at Lord Bathurst’s 
office with a dispatch* of which the* 
following is an extract, addressed to 
the Earl of Liverpool by General the 
Earl of Wellington, dated Fuentc 
Guiiialdo, May 28* 18i2 
When 1 found thgt tiie enemy had 
i^tiied from this frontier, on the 21-th 
of April* 1 directed Licutenaut-Geoe- 
ral Sir Rowland Hill to carry into eg- 
ecutiou the operatious against the ene¬ 
my’s posts and establishlftchfl at the 
passage of Die Tagus at Almarez. 

Owing to the necessary preparationt 
for thiaiexpeditioii* Lieutenant-Geiw- 
ral Sir Rowland HiJ could not begi^ 
his march, with part of the 2d division 
of hfantry* till tne I2th iusj^ and he - 
attained tue objects ot his expedition 
on the 19th* by takiug by storm Ftirts 
Napoleon and Ragusa atid the tetes- 
dttfpoot* ando'^i^r works* by which 
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the enemy’s bridge was guarded, by 
destroying those forts and works, and 
the enemy’s bridge and establishments, 
and by taking thdr magazines, and 259 

* prisoners, and 18 pieces of cannon. 

1 have the honour to enclose Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill’s re- 
porjt of this brilliant exploit; and I beg 
to draw your lordship’s attention to 
the difficulties with which be had to 
contend, as well from the nature of 
the country, as from the vi orks which* 
the enemy had constructed, and to the 
ability and the characteristic qualities 
displayed hy Lieutenant-General SK* 
Rowlan^Hillin persevering in the line, 
and confining himself to the objects 
chalked out by his instructions, not¬ 
withstanding the various obstacles op¬ 
posed to his progress. 

1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant 
General Sir Rowland Hill’s report of 
the conduct of the officers and troops 
tinder his command, excepting to ex¬ 
press my concurrence in all he says in 
their pVaise. Too much cannot be 
•aid of the brave officers and troops 
who took by storm, without the assist- 
ence of cannon, such works as theene- 
I my *8 forts on both banks of the Tagus, 
fully garrisoned, in good order, and 
defended by l8 pieces of artillery. 

Your lorddiip is aware, that the 
road of Almaraz affords the only good 
military communi(:ation across the Ta¬ 
gus, and from the Tagus to the Gua'- 
diar.a, below Toledo. All the perma¬ 
nent bridges below the bridge of Ar- 
Kobispq^ave been destroyed during 
the war^5y bne or odier of the belli¬ 
gerents, and .the enemy have found it 
impossible to repair them. Their 
.Wdge, which Lieutenant-General Sir 
Kowand Hill has destroyed, was one 
of boats, and I doubt their having the 

• means of, replacing it. The comenu- 
iiicatiuns from the bridges''of Arzo- 
bispo and Tatavera to the Guadiana, 
are very difficult, aud cannot be deem- 
<ud military communications for a large . 


army. . The result, then,, of Lieute- 
‘ nant-Geiierai HilPs- expedidon. fa)i9 
been th ciit off the shoftest a(il4 bestf 
communication b'etyireen the aribin 
t^e South and of Portugja!.' • '* " 

Nearly about the time that the eh^ 
my’s troops, reported in my last dis¬ 
patch to have moredintotheCojadado 
de Nfebla, marched from Seville, it is 
reported that another considerable de¬ 
tachment under Marshal Souli*went 
towards the blotkadeof Cadiz^ and it 
was expected that another attack viras 
to be made.ttpon Tariffa. * 

It appears, however, that the enemy 
receivedearly intelligence of Sir Row¬ 
land Hill’s march. The troops under, 
the command of General ETAmet made 
a movement to their left, and arrived 
upon the Guadiana at Medellin on the 
7th instant: 'anckon the 18th, a de¬ 
tachment of the cavalry under the coni- 
mand of the same general drove in,*aB 
far as Ribera, the picquets of Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir William Erskine’g 
division of cavalry, which had remain¬ 
ed in lower Estremadura, with a part 
of the 2d division of infantryj and 
Lieutenant-General Hagiilton’s divi¬ 
sion pf infantry. * Marshal Souk like¬ 
wise moved from the blockade of Ca¬ 
diz towards Cordova i and the trdops 
which Itad marched from Seville into 
the Condado de Niebla, returned tp 
Seville nearly about the same/time; 
but Licuteuant-General Sir Rowland* 
Hill had attained his object, oh the * 
19th, and had returned to Tnlxitlo, 
and was beyond all risk of being at¬ 
tacked by a superior force on the list. 
The enemy’s troops have retired into 
Cordova. 

’ Since the accounts ha^been recei¬ 
ved of Lieutenant-General Sir Row¬ 
land Hill’s expedition, th<; enefliy’s 
troops have likewise been put in mq-,. 
tion in Old and New Cnstile ; the first 
division, binder General Foy, and a di¬ 
vision of the army of the centre under 
Ge&etal D’Armagnac, grossed the Ta- 
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S ay bridge of Arzobispo, on 

; Slaty and have iroved b;^ the road 
of Del^toaa, to relieve or withdraw 
Ihe poet which still remained ip the 
tower of Mirabete. 

The whole of the army of Portugal 
have likewise a movement to 

* their left: the 2d bivision being on 
the T^guSf and Marshal Marmont’s 
head quarters have been removed from 
Salamanca to Fonticros. 

•By a letter from Sir Howard Dou- 
glasy of the 24th instant, I learn, that 
the troops under General Bonnet, af¬ 
ter haviqg made two jdonde’ring ex- 
"Cbrsions l^w^rds the frontiers of Gal- 
licia, had again entered the Asturias, 
and were on the 17th in possession of 
Oviedo, Gijon, and^rado. 

<»In the mean time, the troops under 
^^neral Mendizabel, are in possesaion 
of the town -of Burgqs, the enemy 
still keeping the castle; and in all 
parts of the country the boldness and 
activity of the chiefs of Guerillas 
are increasing; and their operations 
against the enemy arc becoming daily 
more imporAnt. « 

I forward this dispatch by Major 
Curricy aid-de-camp to Lieutenant- Ge¬ 
neral Bir Rowland Hid, whom I beg 
^ leave to recommend to your lordship’s 

iioti&£>and protection. 

* • 
t • 

• *.• Truxillo, May 21.1812. 

My- Lord, I have the aativfaction 
to acquaint yOur lordship, that your 
instrucrions relative to the capture and 
destruction of the enemy’s wrorks at 
Almaraz^havc been most fully earned 
into tfleeta detachment of troops 
under my orders, which marched from 
Almandralejo on the 12th instant. 

* The bridge was, as yous lordship 
*1cnow8, protected .by strong works 
thrown up by the French on both sidps 
of the river, and further covered on 
the southein side by (he castle and 
redoubts of Mirabett^ about a jeagputf 
«{f, commanding the|)ass of thaVjiaiqe, 
. VOl. V. PAUT 1. 


I > 

through which runs the road to Ma-i 
drid, being the only one pas able for 
carriages of ai.y dcsdriptioii by which 
the bridge can be approached. 

The wOrks On the left hank of the 
river were a'tcte du-poiit, built of ma¬ 
sonry, and strongly entrenched ; and 
on the high ground above it, a large 
and wcll-construcfed fort, callcil Na- 
^poleon, with an interior entrenchment,' 
and loop-holed tower in its centre ; 
this fort contained nine pieces of can- 
pon, vfith a garrison of hi tween four 
and five hundred men. Tl^'re being 
also on the opposite, side of the river, 
on a height immediately above the 
bridga, a very compl te fort recently 
constructed, which flanked and added 
much to its defence. 

On the morning of the J6th, the 
troops reached Jareicejo, and the same 
evening marched in three coiipins; 
the left column, commanded by Li« u- 
teiiaiit-Gencral Chowne (2fjili and 
34lli regiments under Colonel VVilsort 
and -the Gth Portuguese ca^ddorcs,) 
towards the castle of Mirabete ; the 
right cohierm, under Major-General 
Howard (50tli, 71 st, and y2d regi¬ 
ments),^ which 1 .iceompaiiied myielf 
to a pass ill the mountains, through 
which a most difTicult and circuitous 
footpatl^lcads by the vilKige of 1< oman- 
igoruo to the brid^til the ceiitie column 
under Major-General Long ^(jth and 
Itith Portuguese inlantry, under Co¬ 
lonel Ashworth, and iSth Light Dra¬ 
goons, with tite .artill^‘y,jUK Ivanced 
upon the |iigh mud to tlic pass of Mi- 
rabctc^ * 

The two dank columns were provi¬ 
ded with ladders, and it was intenrioA. 
that either of them should proceed to 
escalade the foits against which they 
were dirtied, had circunibftince,^ pro¬ 
ved favourable ; tlie (lifficuiti.s, ho.v- 
ever, winch tacii h:;d to eiieountir on* 
its march wene such, that it v. s im¬ 
possible for t»em to rcacli ti.tir re¬ 
spective pjiiKts before day break; I 
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• it best, therefore, as there was 
no longer a possibility of surprise, to 
defer the attack until we should be 

' better acquainted with the nature and 
position of the works if andrthe troops 
bivouacked on the Leina*. 

I' determined on endeavouring to 
penetrate to the bridge by the moun> 
tain path leading through the village 
of Romangordo, although, by tba^ 
means, I should be deprived of the 
use of my artillery. 

On the evcMiing of the 18th, I aiq- 
ved witl^Major-General Howard’s bri¬ 
gade, and the Qth Portuguese regi¬ 
ment, for the operation, provided with 
' scaling ladders, &c. Although the 
distance marched did not exceed live 
or six miles, the difficulties of-the road 
were such, that with the united exer¬ 
tions of officers and men, the column 
couU not be formed for the attack be¬ 
fore daylight. .Confiding, however, 
in the valour of the troops, I ordered 
the immediate assault of Fort Napo- 
leon. My confidence was fully justifi¬ 
ed by the event. 

The Ist battalion of the 50th, and 
" one wing of the 71st regiment, re¬ 
gardless of the enemy’s artillery and 
musketry, tfscaladcd the work in three 
places, nearly at the-same time. The 
enemy seemed at first deternjined, and 
his fire was destfuctive ; but the afr-' 
dour of^our troops was irresistible, and 
the garrison was driven at the point of 
the bayonet, through the several en- 
trcnchiK- :t8cf the tete-du-pont, across 
the bridge, which hiving cut hy 
those on the'opposite side of fhc river, 
-many leaped into the riveri apd thus 
- “j^iC-rished. 

The impression made upon the ene- 
. my’s troops was such, that the panic 
soon communicated itself tw-those on 
. the right bank of the river, and Fort 

* Ragusa was instantly abandoned, the 

garrison flying in the<^greatest confu¬ 
sion towards Naval Moral. ^ 

I cannot sufficiently pfrise the con- 


* duct of the 50th and 71st 
to whom the atsatilt felli The cciibl 
and steady manner'in which th(f form* 
ed and advanced, and the intr^pidfty 
with which they mounted the ladders, 
and carried the ^lace, was worthy of 
those distin^ish^ corpf, and the offi-^ 
cers who led theht. '♦ •* * 

Could theattack have been imde be¬ 
fore day; the 92d regiment,under Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Cameron,* and the re¬ 
mainder" of the 71st regiment, ‘utfBer 
the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cadogan, were to have escaladed the 
tete-du-pontt and effected thje destruc¬ 
tion of the bridge, at the* same time 
that the attack was made on Fort Na¬ 
poleon. The impossibility of advan¬ 
cing deprived them of this opportunity 
of distin^nishing themselves ; but the 
share which they had in the operation, 
and the zeal which they^ displayed, en¬ 
titles them to my warmest commenda¬ 
tion ; and I -cannot avoid to mention 
the steadiness and good discipline of 
the tith Portuguese infantry, and two 
cpmpanics of the 60th regiment, under 
Colonel Ashwor<£, which formed the 
reserve to this attack. 

-Our operations in this quartcfr were 
much Avoured by a diV&sion made by 
Lieutenant-General Chowne, with the- 
troops under his orders, agah^ thn 
castle of Mirabete, which succeeded 
in inducing the enemy to believe tfaaif 
we should not attack the forts near 
the bridge, until we‘had-formed the 
pass, ana thus have made wa^^ for our 
artillery. The lieutenant-general con¬ 
ducted this operation, as -well "as .his 
former advance, enrireljr to my satis¬ 
faction. 1 regrot mficn that the 'pe¬ 
culiar situation of Mirabete s^uld'have 
pt^v^ted my 'allowing the galUnt 
'corps under his m’^rs’to follow up an 
operation which they had commenced 
witji much ^hit, and were anxious 
to complete.‘r ‘ 

« I cannot 400;-strongly .express 'how 
much I am satined with-the. conduct 
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"oC. Mij|9General Howard through 
tke.whc^e of this oporationy tho most 
arduous^ part of u hich has fallen to 
hlk'share j and particular!;^ of the man* 
ner in which he Jed his brigade to the 
assault« He was ably assisted by his 
staiFf‘BHjr^de Majoi'Wemyssy of the 
’«flitb, and Lieutenant Battersbyf of 
the 2S|(i light dragoons. 

To Major-General Long I am also 
indebted for his assistance, although' 
hi^ column was not immediatdly enga* 
gcd. 

, Lieutenant->Col. Stewart and Mlt- 
^or Harrijgon, of the SOth, and Major 
Cbther, of the 71 si, commanded the 
three attacks, and led them in a most- 
gallant and spirited manner. 

I have received t^e greatest assist- 
afite from Lieutenant* Colonel Dick- 
so^ of the royal artillery, whom, vsith 
a brigade of 24<-pounders, a company 
of British and one of Portuguese ar¬ 
tillery, your lordship was pleased to 
put under my orders. Circumstances 
did not permit his guns being brought 
into play; but his exertions and those 
of his officers and iVa, during the at¬ 
tack and destruction of the plaCe, 
were unwearied. In the lattgr service, 
Lieutenant Thiele, of the Royal Ger¬ 
man artillery, was blown up ; and we 
Hav^to regret in him a most gallant 
officer: he had particularly distinguish¬ 
ed hiAself in the asasult! Lieutenant 
Wright, of the royal engineers, has 
also rendered nle very essential service; 
he is most intelligent, gallant, and 
montorious officer; and 1 zhust not 
<^it -also to mention Lieutenant Hil- ’ 
tier, of th&' 29th. regiment, whose 
knowledge of this part of the country 
prosred of great assittance. 

^ Your lordslup wiliobserve, from the 
return - of ordoancc and stores which 
I have the honour to enclose, that i^l- 
maraz had been considered by the ene¬ 
my in the light of a ipost important 
station, an^i am'hwpy to state, thaj 
its destruction has bten most complete*. 


*Thc towers of masonry which were^iu 
Forts Napdeon and Ragusa, Jiave 
been' entirely levelled ; the rat9parts 
of- both in great measure destroyed, 
' and the whole uparatus of the bridge, 
together with Ac work-shops, maga¬ 
zines, and every piece of timber which 
Should be found, entirely destroyed. 

A colour belonging to the 4th bat¬ 
talion the Corps Etrauger was ta- 
Iken by the 71 st regiment, and 1 shall 
have the honour’ of forwarding it to 
jour lordship. 

Our loss has not been severe, consi¬ 
dering the circumstances under which 
the attack was made, t enclose a list 
of the. killed and wounded. Captain 
Chandler, ot the £()th regiment, (the 
only officer lulled in the assault) has, I 
am sorry to say, left a large family to 
deplore his loss- He was one of the 
£rst to mount the ladder, and fell upon 
' the parapet, after giving a distinguish¬ 
ed example to his men. 

1 have bad frequent occalions to 
mention to your lordship, in terms of 
the highest praise, the conduct of Lieu- 
tenaiit-Colonel Ruoke, assistant Ad¬ 
jutant-General. During the whole pc-* 
riod 1 have had a separate command in 
this country, that officer has b^en with 
me, and rendered most essential service 
to mv co^rps; on the present expeditiojn 
Jie has eminently distuiguislied himse f, 
and 1 beg leave particularly to notice 
his conduct. Your lordship •» 
aware of the merits of Lieulanant-^. 
lonel Offeney, mj assistaqU^Quarter- 
Mastcr Gencraly of whose valuable aid 
1 have been deprived during he latter 
part of this expedition Though la- 
bouri^g under severe illness, he acqQip. 
anied me to the serious detriment of 
i| health, and uutil it was totally im. 
practicable fpr him to proaeed. Cap- 
taiu^Thorn, deputy assistant Quarter-. 
Mastcr-Genentl, succeeded to his dif. 
ties ; and 1 am indebted to him fur his 
assistance, anckalso to Major Hill, and ’ 
my personal staff. 
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. iThf Mirquis de Almeida^ member 
of thrJunta of Estremadura, has done 
me th^hcinour tea.company me, since* 

1 1 h 've been in the pr< vince : I bave 
received from him, as v/eli as from the 
people, th<‘ most ready ftid effectual as* 
sistafiA' which it was in their ptiiver to 
bestow. , 

Major Currie, rfiy Aide.de campy 
will deliver to your lordship this dis¬ 
patch, and’the colour taken from the' 
enemy, and will be able to jrive yott 
any nirtht r particulars, I beg to re« 
commend h<m to y><ur lordship, j 
•1 have the honour'to be, Sec. 
(Signed) K. Hill, Li-'Ut. Gen.' 

1 enclose a return'of i^nsoncrs, in 
nun her 2iy, including the Governor,, 
one Lientenant-Col-, audp]5 oiGBcers.' 

1 also trails.) it a return of provisions 
in the forts near the bridge, taken from 
one signed by the Chief of the French 
Commissariat on the ISih of May. 

Return o' kUled, and tomnded, of the 
army under the command ot his Ex- 
crllency General the Earlof Wtiling- 
font K R under the immediate or- 
' ders of Lienlenant General Sir 
Rowland Hill, K. B. at the storm 
and capture of Fort Napoleon, and 
the enemy's other workSf in tlieneigh- 
bourhoodof Imarazt on.ihe morning 
o* the \Qih of May, 1812 ^ ' 

Total British loss —1 captain, 1 
lieuteiMUft, 1 Serjeant, 30 rank and iile, 
killed; 2 captains, 6 * lieutenants, 4* 
ensigns, lO'sepeants^ 1 drummer, 117 
rank and file, wounded. 

Total Portbguese loss^l ensign, 3 
rank and file, wounded. 
a.£f»neral Total-xl captain, 1* Lieu¬ 
tenant, 1 Serjeant, 30 rank and file, 
killed ; 2 captains, 6 li-utenants,* o en¬ 
signs, 10 aerjeants, J djummer, 1"20 
rank and file, wounded. # 
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Actions at Ska. * 

London Gasteite, l^turdayt ’ 

His Maiss^s ship Dictator, 
in-the Sleeve^ July 7. ^ 

Sir,->I have the honour infiWi^i 
rou, that yesterday evenihg, beipg off 
Vla^oe with jhe brigs named in 
' the margin, the mast-meads of the 
enemy's squadron were seen over the 
rocks; and Captain Robiliard, of the 
Ptfdargus, b toe most handsome man;, 
ner voIuiKeered todend the squadron in 
to attack them, lie hav^pg a man <Ai 
board acquainted with. tlM place ; and 
as neither the masters or the pilots of 
either of the ships conceived themselves 
equal to the ebarj^, 1 did not hesitate 
to ^cept his kind offer, well knowing 
that the British fiag would meet wreb 
nothbgliut honour in snchtliands. In 
the entrance of the passajggthe Podar- 
gus unfurtunately took tlie ground;; 
by wiiich ciicumstance I .was dep,rived 
of the valuable and gallant services of 
her commander during the remainder 
of the day,, and was, in consequence^ 
oblige^ ta leave the Flamer to her as» 
sistance .-out in Captain Weir, of the 
Calypso, I found every thing that could 
be wished for, which, in a grea^lnea‘• 
sure, made up for the loss which 1 had. 
sustained in trfe Podargus and FVsmer. 
By this time, half-past seven p. m. we 
had arrived within one mile of the ene¬ 
my, who were running bside the rocks 
under a press of sail; the CMypso, 
which had also grounded for a short 
was now leading us-through the 
passage, and both she and ourselves en¬ 
gaged with the squadron and puroecpus 
gun-boats, rimirever, at Ralf past 
nine, I had the sattsbcyon, after sail¬ 
ing 12 miles througha passage in some 
places scarcely wide enough to admit 
of oiir stpddbg sail booms being out, 

>j Flamer gun brig. 
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ninttiDg the Dictator’s bow upon 
Ufcl ^^^th her broadside towards 
th^enemy (winiinhatl) asper marginy*)* 
Vrho were anchored with spring on 
their ctAsleilf^lose, together, an 4a«p. 
ported by gun-boatSy in the small creek 
of‘Iryngoey the CaSypso most nobly 
following us lip. Ia half an hoyr the 
* frinte was literally battered to atomsy 
and tl|p. fla^aes bursting forth from her 
hatchways; the brigs b^d also struck $ 
and most of the ,gun>boats were com* 
placely beaten, and 8oinls*sunk. The 
action had scarcely ceased, and the 
ship afloat, than we found ourselaeii 
again attacked by tlfifc gUD'hotts which 
*had retrea^ed^-iteeidg the fafsi of their 
squadron, and . Were again coUe^ing 
from all quarters ; but Captain Weir/ 
of the Calypso, having taken a hiost 
advantageuus'positiim, engaged them 
with the greatest gallantry snd efic^t; 
indeed, 1 am at a loss how to express 
my approbation of .the prompt exer¬ 
tion of this g^iant and meritorious of- 
hcer ' Th^ Podargus and Flamer in 
the nyeaii time were warmly engaged 
with numerous batteries and gu^-buats, 
both brigs bfing ag^und ; but by the 
uncomino;! exertion and extreme gab 
lantry of Captain Robiliard, and the 
offices and crews of the brigs# they at 
last got afloat very much cut up': on 
this occasion liicuteuant England par- 
.dc^arly distinguished' himself. At 
tthieeji. m. having got the Dictator, 
Calypso, and prize brigs in the fair 
way, we attempted to get out through 
the passages, when we were^ssailed by 
a divisfon of guu>boats from behind 
the rocks, S(/situated that not a gun 
could be brought to bear on tncjn 
from either vessel; in this situation 
both prize brigs grounded, and not¬ 
withstanding every exertion on thwart 
'Jf Lieutenant ^JanriM Wilkie, or this 
ship, ia the Laaland, who had extm- 


^guished a fire on hoard her which i^s 
burning with great fury, and Lieute¬ 
nant Hooper, of the Calypso, iif the 
Kiel, we had to abandon them com¬ 
plete wrecks, liumanity forbidding our 
setting them on4iiv, owing t^he num¬ 
ber of wounded men they had on board. 

1 cannot conclude this letter with¬ 
out mentioning in trrms ot prai e, Nfr 
William Buchanan* the first li-. uteiiant 
of ttys ship, a most guilant and excel* 
*lerit officer Frooi the nature ol the 
attack, I have been obliged length¬ 
en my report, probably morettian the 
service performed jii.Htiiies ; hpt in that 
case, 1 trust you will only attribute it 
to my apxiety to ehdeavuur to do jus¬ 
tice to a set of officers and men who, 
1 am sure, have done their duty to ad¬ 
miration*! The conduct of every indi¬ 
vidual on board his majesty's ship 1 
have the honoqjr to command has been 
.highly inerttoriouB, and 1 cannot omit 
to add the names of Lieuts. Duell, 
Dutton, and Edwards, Cagtain Tris- 
cutt, Lieut. James Baker, ancf Lieut. 
F. Macnamara, of the royal marines, 
Mr R. West, the master, and Mr 
John Luckamlee, the purser. The 
skilful attention oi Mr Hay, the sur¬ 
geon, to our Own men as well as our 
enemies, has been beyond all praise ; 
and he speaks in the iiighcst terms ftf 
Mr Saunderson, his assistant. Cap- 
|ain3*Ru&iliard andAVeir, mention the 
conduct of all their officers and men to 
have been such as characterifd Britons 
on such occasions, and 1 am sure I can 
with great justice; add gny,tribute of 
applause. Endiuted I have the honour 
to transmit a list of the killed, &c. al¬ 
though I canno; help deploring the 
loss of^u many brave men, it i a sa uft fe 
less than could be reasonably expect¬ 
ed. The Danes acknowledge to 
hai^ lo->t about 3(X) killed and wound¬ 
ed ; 1 rather suspect five. Our ships 


'I'Nayadcn, I^hted, Sam«oc, Kiel.* 
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sufl'ered extremely in tlieir hulls^ 
masts, and rigging. * 

' 2 have the honour to be, Zee. 

, * (Signed) ■ J, P. Stxwart^ 

' Captain. 

To Sir Jafhes Saumarca, Bart. K. B. 
Vice Admiral and Commander in 
Chief, &c. 

Slatcment of Ihc Enemy's Force. 

Nayadcn, of 38 guns, mounting 50 * 
long 24'pounders ;on the main dedk, 
and 300 men. 

Laaland, of 20 guns* long 48* 
pounders, and 125 men. 

Samsoe, of 18 guns, long Impound¬ 
ers, and l25 men. 

Kiel, of 18 guns, long IS-pounders, 
and 125 men. t 

25 gun boats, carrying each 2 'long 
18 or 24-pounders, au4^om 50 to 60 
men. • . * 

Return of h^iUedt laounded, and inming 
on boar! his Majesty's ships Dicta- 
toYt PodarguSf Catypsot, and Fla^ 
mcr, 

Dictator-<-5 killed j 16 severely, 8 
slightly, wounded. 

rodargus-—4 severely* 5 slightly, 
wounded. 

•Calypso—m killed} 1 severely 
wounded; 2 missing. 

Flamer—1 killed; I severely wound¬ 
ed. 

TotaWO killed ; 26 severely ; 13 
slightly wounded; 2 missing. • 

»!.. ^ J- P*, Stewart, Capt. 

fiAfTIE OE Salamanca. 

London Gazette Extraordinatyt 
Sunday, August 16. 

■» 

, ' Do%VDing-Strect, August 16. 

V Lord Clinton,, aide-de-camp to the 
Earl of Wellington, arrived this morn¬ 
ing at the War Department, with dis¬ 


patches, addressed by his lordship tOL 
Earl Bathurst, dated the 
and 28th ultimo,^of whibh. the allow¬ 
ing are extracts:—; '' , * * 

. Cabrerizos, near Sajbmahcv, 
July 2l7l812. 

In the course of the 15th and 16th 
the enemy movetk all their troops to 
the right of their position on the Dou- 
1 - 0 ,. and their army was cdii6en|trated 
between Toro apd San Roman. ^ 

A considerable body passed the 
Douro at Toro, on the evening of tlte 
16th; and I moved the allied army to 
their left on that night, with an inten¬ 
tion to concentrate on the Guei^a. 

It was totally out of ^y,power to 
prevent the enemy frons, passing the 
Douro at any point at whieh he might 
think it expedient, as he had in his pos¬ 
session all the bridges over that rivgr, 
an4many of the fords; but he*recross- 
ed that river, at Toro, in the night or 
the loth, moved his whole artny toTor- 
desillas, where he again crossed ^he 
Douro on the morning o^Ahe ITtl^ 
and assembled his army qn that day at 
La Naya del Key, having marched not 
less than ten leagima in the course of 
the 17th. 

The 4th and light divisions of in¬ 
fantry, Hnd Major-Gen. Anson’s bri¬ 
gades-of cavalry, had marched to Cas- 
trejon on the ni^t of the 16th, with 
a view to the assembly of the prmv oa. 
the Guarcha, and were at Cacti^on.- 
under the orders of Licutcitant-Gene- 
tal Sir Stapleton Cotton, on the I7th, 
not having been ordered to protsoed 
further, in consequence of mV know¬ 
ledge that the enemy hhd nor passed 
the Douro at Toro; and there was 
not time tq call them in between the 
hour at which I receive^ tlie intelli¬ 
gence of the whole of the enemy’s ar¬ 
my wing at .La Nava, and day-lighi 
of the morning of the 18th. 1 there¬ 
fore took measures to provide for their 
retreat and j.iinction, by moving the 
5^h division to Tordesillas de la Orden, 
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ai}d*Major>Gen. Le Marchcint'st Ma- 
Jor*(^% Ahen’S) and Major-General 
BSZk’a brigades of cavalry to Alaejos. 

Thjs enemy attaclfed the troops at 
C^strejon, at dawn* of day of the 18th, 
and Sir Stapleton Cotton maintmned 
the post, without suffering any loss, 
till the cavalry had jpined them. Near¬ 
ly about the same time the enem/ turn¬ 
ed by Alaejos the left flank of our po- 
sition*at Castrejon. 

The troops retired’in admirable or- 
d^ to Tordcsillas de la Orden, having 
the enemy’s whole anny on their flank 
or in their rear; and thence to the 
Ouarena, which river they passed un- 
d^r the same circumstances, and effect¬ 
ed their Winefion with the army. 

The Guarena, which runs into the 
Douro, is formed by four streams, 
vjhich unite about aaleague below Ca- 
nizal, and the enemy took a strong po¬ 
sition on the heights on the right of 
that river, and 1.placed the 5th, 4th, 
and light divisions, on the opposite 
heights, and had directed tlia remain¬ 
der of the army to ctoss the Upper 
G'uafena at'Vallesa, in'conseqaence of 
the appearance of the enemy^ inten¬ 
tion to turn our rigtit. 

Shortly aftei* his arrival, however, 
the enemy crossed the Guarena at 
Garteillo, below the junction of the 
streams, and manifested an intention 
to press upon our left, and to enter 
the .v^ley of Ganizal. Major-Gene¬ 
ral Altcn’s brigade of cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by tile.3d. dragoons, were m- 
ready engaged with the enemy’s caval¬ 
ry, and had taken, among other prison¬ 
ers, the French general Carrier; and 
1 -desired the honourable Lieut.-Gen. 
Cole to attack, with Major-Gen. Wil¬ 
liam Anson’s and Brigadier-Gen; Har-' 
vey^s brigades bf in^ntry (the latter 
under the command of Coh Stubbs), 
the enemy’s ibfantry which were sup¬ 
porting their cavalry. He immediate¬ 
ly attacked and defeated them with the 
27 th and 40th regimehti, which advan. 


ced to the charge with bayonets, C^ 
Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade suppqfrt- 
ing, and the enrmy gave way : many 
were killed and wounded ; and Major- 
General Alton’s brigade of cavalry ha- 
ving pursued the fugitives, 240 prison¬ 
ers were taken.* 

In these affairs Lieutenant-General 
the honourable G. L. Cole, Major- 
General V. Altey, Major-Gen. Wil¬ 
liam Anson, Lieut.-Col. Arcntschildt 
of the Ist hussars, and Pl^rvey of the 
1-1'tli light dragoons, Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Maclean of the 27tli, and Mmor 
Archdail of the 40ih, Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Anderson, commanding the 11th, 
and Major dc Azeredo, commanding 
the ‘23d Portuguese regiment, distin¬ 
guished themselves. 

The enemy did not make any fur¬ 
ther attempt on our left ; but having 
reinforced their troops on that side, 
and withdrawn those which had moved 
to their left, I brought back our’s from 
Vallesa. 

On the 19th, in the afternoon, the 
enemy withdrew all the troops from 
their riglit, and marched to their left 
by Tarragona, apparently with an in¬ 
tention of turning our right. I cross¬ 
ed the Upper Guarena at Vallesa atij 
£1 Olmo with the whole of the allied 
affmy in the course of that evening and 
night; and every prq|||||ration was made 
for rite action, whicowas expected on 
*the p^iQ of Vallesa on the morning of 
the 2()th. « 

But shortly after day-light, the ene¬ 
my made another movement in several 
columns to his left, along the heights 
of the Gt&rena,* which pver he crossed 
below Canta la Piedra, an^ncamped 
last night at Babilafuente aro Villam a- 
ia i and the allied army made JTdtfe- 
spondent movement to its right by Can- 
talfflno, and encamped l^t night at 
Cabesa Vcllosa, the 6th division, and 
Major-General Altcn’s brigade of cai 
valry, being ^upon the Tormes at An 
dea Langua. 
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''puring these movement! there have Tomes bebw the ford of Santa 
bem occasional cannonades, but with- ‘tba. ’ - __ 

out Ic^s on our side. The third division and Brigaoter^ 

■I have this moaning moved the left General D’Urbaii's cavalry were left 
of the army to the Tormes, where the at Cabrerizes, on the right of thf 
.whole are now concentrated ; and 1 Toihnes, as the enemy had still a large 
observe that the enemy‘have also mo- corps on the heights above Babilafu- 
ved towards the same river, near Hu- ente, on the same, side of the river | 
eita. and I'considered it not improbable. 

The enemy's object hitherto has that finding our army prepared for 
been, to cut off my communication them in the morning,- on the lift of 
with Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo. «the Tormes, they would alter their plan 
The enemy abnridoned and destroy- and manoeuvre by the other bank. . 
ed the fort of Mirabcte, on the Tagus, In the course of the night of the 
on the 11th instant; and the garr'soni 
marched to Madrid to form part of 
the army of the centre. They were 
reduced to five days provision. 

I enclose a return of the killed and 
wounded 00 the 18th instant. 


Flores dc Avila, July S4, 
My aid-de>camp, Capt. Lord Clin- 
ton, will present to your lordship this 


2Ist, 1 received intelligence, of the 
truth of which 1 could not doubt, 
that General Chauvel had al rived aj; 
Polios on the 20th, witK the cavalry 
and horse artillery of the army of the 
north, to join Marshal Marmont; and 
I was quite certaia that these troops 
would'join him on the 22d or 23d at 
the latest. 

During the night of the 21 st, the 


account of a victory which the allied enemy had taken possession of the vil- 
troops under my command gained in lage of Calvarasa de Ariba, and of the 
a general action fought near.Salaman- height near itV*caUed Nuestra Senora 
jca on the evening of the 22d instant, de la Pt-na, our‘cavalry being in pos- 
which 1 have been under the necessity session Of Calvarasa de Abaxo ; and 
of delaying to send till now, b.aving shortly after day^ght detachments 
been engaged ever since the action in from both armies attempted to obtain 
the pursuit of the enemy’s flying possession of the more distant from 
troops. ' our righf of the two hills called Dos 

In my letter 4|||fthe 21st I informed Arapiles. 
youy lordship, tmt both armk'S i|^ere The enemy, however, succeeded, 
near the Tormes; and the enemy cross- their detachment being* the stroqg^st, 
ed that riyer with the greatest part of and having been concealed in the woods 
his troops in the afternoon by the fords • i^arer the hill than we vrf^e, by which 
between Alba de Tormes and Huerta, success they strengthened materially 


and moved»by(*heir left towards the 
roads leading to Ciudah Rodrigo. 

; The alli^ arqiy, with the exception 
of the tbim division, and General D’- 
UK>4nf'S*cavalry, likewise crossed the 


their own j^sition, and had in their 
power increased means of annoying 


our’s. 


hi the morning, the light troops of 
the 7th division, and the 4th ca 9 adore 8 


Tormes in the evening by the bridge belonging to General Pack’s brigade^ 
of Salamanca, and the fovds in tke were engaged'with the enemy on thes. 
neighbourhood ; and I placed the Iwigbt c^led Nuestra Senora de la Pe* 
^oops iu a position of which the right na<^;^ on which height they maintained 
v^S upon one of the two heights call- thcm^lves with the enemy throughout 
Des Arapiles, and thd left on the tjiie day. Theipossession by the ene** 
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however^ of tho more divbmt of been anxtoiia. reinforced onr njmt 
the Arapilcs, rendered it necessary for* with the 5ih division, under Liemef- 
sSe'to extend the right of the army in nant-Genet aK Leith, which I [placed 
^eyce to the heights behind the vil- behind the village of ^rapiles, on the 
of Arapiles, and to occupy that right of the 4th division ; and with the, 
e^ge'with light infantry ; and here 6th anci_7tj? divisions in reserve |' knd 
I placed the 4th division under the as 8 oon''asthe 5 e troops had taken their 
command of the Hpn. Lieut. General stations, 1 ordered the honourable Ma« 
Cole; and although, from the t’ariety jor-GcncralPakenhamiomoveforwm^ 
of the enemy’s movements, it was diffi- with the .^d division, and Gen. LPUr- 
cult \o form atsatisfactory judgment ban’s cavalry, and two squadrons ol 
of his intentions, I’considered that,* the 14th light dragoons, wider Lieut.'* 
ijjjon the whole, his objects were up- Cc^Onel Hervey, in four columitsy to 
on the left of the Tormes. I therefore turn the cm my’s left on the hiigwi'l 
ordered the honourable Major-General “while Brigadier-Gen. Bradford’s brfe 
Pakenham, who commanded the 3d di> gade, the 5th division, onifer Lieuto^ 
\ision irrthe absence of Lieut.-Gene- nant-General Leith, the 4th dl^isioii} 
ral Pictcsi, dn account of ill health, to under the honourable Lieut. General 
move^crosB the Tormes witli the troops Coler and the cavalry^ tinder Ltent.- 
under his command, including Briga- General Sir Stapleton Cotton,‘lihoutM 
dicr-General D’Utiian’s cavalry, and attack them in front, supported in re- 
to place himself behind Aldea Tmada, serve by the 6th division, under Ma- 
Brigadier-Genera! Bradford’s brigade jor-General Clinton, the 7tK divisiimt 
of Portuguese infantry, and Don Car- under Major-General Hope, at.d> Doit 
los D’Lspaiia’s infantry, having been Carlos D’Espana’s Spanish divisiem^ 
moved up likewise to the neighbour- and Bri|mdier-General Pack, should 
hood of Las Tories,' between the 3d supjyort’tbe left of the 4th divtstotl^ 
and'4tli division. < by attacking that of'the Dos Arapilcs, 

. After a •variety of evoluttuns and which the enemy held. The Ist ahd 
movements, the edfbiy appears to have light divisions occiipird the ground sm 
deterniined upon his plan about two tne left, and were in reserve, 
in the afternoonand under cover of The attack upon the enemy’s left 
a very heavy 1:annooade, whibh, how- was made in the maimer above dcscri- 
£ver, did us but very little damage, he bed, and completely succeeded.. Ma- 
exteaded his left, and movtd forward jor^eaeral the honourable Edward 
hi8..yt>’ops,. apparently with an inten-* Fakenham formed the third division 
tion* to embrace, by the position of his across the enemy’s flank, jind over- 
troops, and by. his Ere, our post on that threw every tliiiig opposed to him, 
of the two Araj^es wbicl^ we possess- These troops were supported in the 
ed, and fromthence to attack and break most gallant st^de by*the Portuguese 

cavalry finder crigatfifr-Gen. I)’Ur* 
bail, and Liciicenant-Colonjl Hervey’* 
squadrons of the 14th, who success ful* 
ly defeated every attempt madJlTylPne 
euemy on the flank of the third divi¬ 
sion. ^ ' 

Brigadier-Gen. Bradford’s brigade, 
the 5ch and 4th divisions, at>d the cm 
valry under ^ieut.-Gen. Sir Stapletm 
tacking him, for wiu(h I had loqg Cotton, attacked the enemy in front, 

' •• .• r . 


our line; or, at all evMts, to render 
difiicult any movemenuul our’s to Our 
right. r * ’ 

The extensionafjvs linfc to his left, 
hoVevgr, and itl advance upon uui 
#J^t, notwithstanding that his troops 
stiU occupied very stronV ground, and 
his position was well defended by can¬ 
non, gave me an opportunity fif at- 
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, 41^1 dmve hi» troops l»efore them from 
wu^lieight to another, bringing for- 
^ieaid\Qt&ir right, so al to acquire 
strength upon th.e enemy’s hank, in 
proportion to tne advance. Brigadier- 
general Pack made a very gallant at¬ 
tack upon the^rapilcs, in wiirch, how¬ 
ever, he did n(k succeed, excepting in 
Verting the attention of the enemy's 
corps placed upon it, from the troops 
under the command of Lieutenaot-Ge- 
I. neral Cole, in his advance. 

The cavalry under Lieutenant. Ge¬ 
neral Sir- Stapleton Cotton made a 
mpst gallant and successful charge 
against a body of the enemy’s infan¬ 
try, which they overthrew and cut to 
pieces. In this charge Major-General 
l^Le Marchant was killed at the head 
of his brigade; and 1 have to regret 
the loss of a most noble officer* 

'After the crest of the height wafS 
carried, one division of the enemy’s in- 
*fwtry made a stand against the 4!th 
division, which, after a severe contest, 
was obliged to give way, in conse¬ 
quence of the enemy having thmwn 
sbme troops on the left of the 4th di¬ 
vision, after the failure of Brigadier* 
<!^neral Pack’s attack upon the Ara- 
piles, and the honourable Lieut.-Ge- 
neral Cole having been wounded. 
Marshal Sir William Beresford, who 
happened to be oa the spot, directed 
Brigadier-General Spry’s brigade^ of 
the 5th division, which was in the se¬ 
cond lincj^to change its front, and to 
bring its nre on the flank of the ene¬ 
my’s division; and, 1 am sorry to add, 
that while engaged iir this service,, he 
received a wound, which 1 am appre|’ 
. heitsive will deprive me of the benefit 
of his counsel and assistance forborne 
tilde:— in early about the same time, 
Lieutenant-General Leith received a 
wou''d, which unfortunatei^u obliged 
him to quit field. I ordered up 
^e*6th division, under Major-General 
^oton, to relieve the -1th, and the 


battle was soon restored to its former 
•success. 

The enemy’s right, however, 
forced by the troops which had 
from his left, and by those which had 
now retired from the Arapiles, #ll 
continued to resist; and 1 ordered the 
1st and light divirions, and Colonel 
Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade of the 
4th division, which was're-formed, and 
Major-General William Anson’s'' bri- 
*gadc, likewise of the 4th division, to 
turn the right, while the 6lii division, 
supported by the 3d and 5th, attack¬ 
ed the front. It was dark before this 
point was carried by the 6th division, 
and the enemy fled through the woods 
towards the Tdrmes. 1 pursued tliem 
with the 1 at'and light divisions, and 
Major-General William Anson’s bri¬ 
gade the 4th division, and some 
squadplns of cavalry*^ under Lieute- 
nanUGeneral Sir l^apletou CottoA, 
as long as we could find any of them 
together, directing our march upon 
Huerta and the fords ol the Tonnes, 
by which the enemy had passed on 
their advance; but tM darkness of the 
night wai highly; advantageous to the • 
enemy, many or wBbm escaped under 
its cover, who must^ otherwise have 
been in our hands* 

I mw sorry to report, that'owing to 
this same cause, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Stapletbn Cotton was unfortunate¬ 
ly wounded by one of Cur own sentjriest 
^a^ter he had halted. 

-We renewed the purjrait at bteak 
of day la the morning, with the same 
troops, and Major General Bock^a and 
Major-Genend^nson’s brigades of ca¬ 
valry, which joned during the night; 
and imvingcrosse^theTormes', we came 
up with t^%nenSyib rea«‘-guard of ca¬ 
valry and infantry neaWLaSerna; they 
were immediately attacked by the two* 
brirades of dragoons^ and the cavalry 
fled, leaving the infantry to their fate. 

1 hava never witnessed a more-gallant 
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charge than was made on the enemy’s 
infantry by the*heavy brigade’ of the* 
.iKg'.- German legion, under Major- 
, General Bock, which was completely 
^bcessful, and the whole body of in. 
fantry, consisting of three battalions of 
the enemy’s first division, were made 
prisoners. , 

The pjirsutt was afterwards* conti¬ 
nued as far a^Penaraiida last night; 
and bur troops are still following the 
flying enemy. The;r head-quarter:^ 
y^re in this town, not less than ten 
l^gucs from Ae field of battle, fdr a 
few hours last night; and they are 
now considerably'advanced on the road 
towardf Valladolid by Arevalo. They 
were joifted* yesterday on their retreat 
by Utf cavalry and artillery of the ar¬ 
my of the north, which have arrived at 
{oci late a period, H is to be hoped, to 
be of much use to them. 

* It is impossible to form a conjdbturc 
of the amount of the enemy’s loss in 
this action ; but from all reports it is 
very considerable. Wc have taken 
from them eleven pieces of cannon, se¬ 
veral ammcinition waggons, two eagles, 
and six colaiirs; and one general, three 
colonels, three lieiftenant.colonels, 130 
officers of inferior rank, and between 
six and seven thousand soldigrB arc pri¬ 
soners ; and our detachments are send¬ 
ing in more every moment. The num¬ 
ber ttMead on the field ■•very la^e. 

J^am informed that Marshal Mar* 
mo’nt is badly wounded,' and has lost 
one'of his anns.1 and that four genenl 
officers have been killed# and several 
wouifdcd. 

Such an advantageecould not have 
been acquired withou^ate|iBl loss-on 
our side^ bux it cerwnly has not been 
of a magnitu]^^t|MlHtreft the airmy or 
.to cripple its ^wrations. 

• I have great pleasure in reporting to 
. Tour lordship, that, throughout this 
. trying day, of which 1 have related 
the rvT^nts, 1 fai^ every reason to be 


satisfied with the conduct of the; 
ral officers and troops. ||^ 

The relation which I have yHttdl 
of its events will gi\c a general idea of 
the share which each individual bad in 
them ;_ a ^n d I cannot say too much in 
|)raise ofthe conduct of every indivi¬ 
dual in his station. 

1 am mucli indebted to Marshal Sir 
Wm. Beresford dor his friendly coun¬ 
sel and assistance,^both previous to and 
during the action ; to JLicuteuant-Ge<^ 
nerals Sir Stapleton Cotton, Ltith, 
and Cole, and Mmor-Generals Clinton, 
and the Hon. Edward Pakenham, for 
the manner in which the]f led the di¬ 
visions of cavalry and infantry under 
their command respectively; to Miu 
jor General Hulsc, commanding a bri¬ 
gade in the sixth division; Major-Oe- 
ncral G. Anson, commanding a brigade 
of cavalry ; Colonel Hinde; Colonel 
the Hon. Wm. Fonsonby, conunand- 
ittg Major-General Le Marchant’s bri¬ 
gade, after the fall of that officer; to 
Major-General William Anson, com- 
mand^g a brigade in the 4<th division; 
Major-General Pringle, commanding a 
brigade in the 5th division, and the di¬ 
vision after Lieutenant-General 
was wounded; Brigadi^-Geii. Brad¬ 
ford, Brigadier-General Spry, Colonel 
Stubbs, and Brigadier-General Power 
of the Portuguese service; likewise to 
Lieutanant-Coloncl Campbell of the 
94<th, commanding a brigade in the 3d 
division ; Lieut.-Colonel Williams, of 
the 60th foot; Lieul.-Colonel Wal¬ 
lace, of the 88th, commanding a bri¬ 
de in the 3d* division ; Licutenant- 
plonerEliis, of thc^3d, commanding 
■eneral the Hon. Edward Pakenham’s 
brigade in the 4>th division , juring his 
absence in the command of*ttfl?^ di¬ 
vision ; the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greville/of the 38th raiment, epm- 
madling Major-General Hay’s brigade 
in the 5th division, during his abtl^ni6e 
on leave;, Brigadicr-General ‘Paolc $ 
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adier-General the Conde de Re 
Portuguese service; Co 
R^penDouglas, r.f the 8th Purtiiguese 
; LifUt..Colonel the Conde 
icalho, of the same rpirimeut; and 
Lj'utettai t'Colonel Biiigh''m^vof th| 
regime i) t; likewise to Brigadier 
0< n«ral d’Urban, and Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 14ih li^'ht dragotins; 
Colonel Lord Edward Somerset, coin- 
jbc-nding the4th dragoons; and Lieut.• 
Colonel iho Hon. Frederick Ponson- 
by. commanding the 12th light dra> 
goons. 

1 must aliO mention'Lieutenant'‘ 
Colonel Woodford, commanding the 
light bittalior of the brigadcof guards, 
is^ho,* supported by two.cpmp'O'iPS of 
the tUiiikers, under the command of 
Captain Crowder, maintained the vil¬ 
lage of Arapiies against all the efTortg 
of the enemy, previous to the attack 
upon their position by ourtroopa 

In a case in which the conduct of* 
all has been conspicuously gpod^f ^ ^e> 
gret lhat*the necessary limns* of a^is 
patch pn vent me fn m drawing your 
lordbinp's notice to the conduct of a 
^aiger number of individuals; but I 
enn assure your lordship, that there 
Mras np office# of corps tugaged in this^ 
aciton, who did not perform his duty 
by his sovereign antThis country. 

The royal and German artillery, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel^ Filming' 
ham, distinguished themselves by the: 
accuracy pi th^ir fire wherever it was 
possible to use them ; and .they adyan 
ced to the attack of the enemy’s posi-r* 
tkit'. with thf t(ame gallantry as. thi 
other troops. . 

1 am particularly indebted to Li 
tenant 'jColo ncl de Lansy, the 
wafter-niaster general, the head of 
tke departrrent present in the ab 
•^nci; of tbf “quitrtcr mast^.generilP, 
andi to the officers of that depart Aeot, 
of, the staff corps, for the assist* 
anbe I received from them, particular* 
ly die Honoorabic Lieutfuaut-Colonel 


DundaSr and Lieutenant Colonel Stur« 
*gcon tif the latter, and Major.£coy«U 
of the former; and to Lieutenant-Cf 
loneh Waters, at present at the he|4 
of the adjutant general’s deparAnentf^i. 
and to the officers of that department, 
as well at head-quarters as with the' 
several, divisions of the army ( and 
Lieutenaiit-Colonel L^rd Fitzeoy. So¬ 
merset, and the officers of my per{iQna! 
staff. Among t^e latter 1 particular- 
*ly request your, lordship to draw the 
attention of his royal^ highness tk'% 
prince regent to his serene highnesf 
the hereditary prince df Orange, whose 
conduct in the field, Jis well as upon 
every other occasion, entitles him to 
my tiigheht comtneodation, an^ has ac-' 
quired for him the respect and regard 
of the whole army^ 

1 have had everyre^pon to be satis¬ 
fied with the conduct of the Mariscal 
del Uampo Don Carlos d’Espagna, 
and of Brigadier Don Julian Sanchez,' 
and with that of their troops under 
their command respectively ; and with 
that of the Mariscal dt 1 Campo Don 
Miguel A lava, and of B>'<g^dir*“Don 
Joseph 0’ iJaivler, with this 

army by the Spanish government,, 
from whom, and from the Spanish au-- 
thorities, ^ud peoplein guieral, I re¬ 
ceived every assistange i could ex¬ 
pect. 

It is but justice likewise tol^niraw 
yoiir lordship’s attention, upun^hib 
ocicMion, to the meiits o£>tbe>officers 
of the civil departments-of the arrap*' 
Notwitbstanding tlie tncreased diataice * 
of pur operations from our maga Asies, 
and that the country is oompletdy es>i 
hauated, fve h^m hitherto wanted no- 
thtag .owing to tly- dilige*7ce lAtd atixsi- 
tion of coumpaafye^njflral Mr Bissott^* 
and tht^^offietrs of tfw^kpartnuiot tin-- 
der-biadwetion, -t kII - * 

1 havic Itkewtje-tb m^otidn, that byl 
the' atteution ahd zbihty of Doctor 
Mac Gregor, and of IheofficertT of the*, 
dopqrtment. under fail charg< ovr 
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Wounded ai well as those of the ene- * 
wur left in our hands have been well 
care of; and I hope that ma- 
f4tf of Ihese valuable men will be saved 
to the' service. 

Captain Lord Clinton will have the 
honour of layingf at the feet pf his 
royal highness the prince regent) the 
eaglc^ and colours taken h'om the ene> 
my in this action. » 

1 inclose a return of the killed and * 
wWunded. 


■« ' m 

Misiract of Killed^ Wonwled^ and 
' Missijig of the. Allied Army^ under 
• the coi^viiind of General the Earl of 
IVelUngtoHt in the BatthJ'ovwht near 


1812. 

• 

Killed. 

“ •* • 
Grounded. 

British 

S88 

2714 

Portuguese 

304 

15.2 

Spaniw 

2 

4 

Total 

694 

4270 
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BaiTISH*£NTUY INTO MaDRID. 
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London Gazette Extraordinary^ ‘ 
effiy. Sept, 4*. • 

I^wning Street, Sept. 4. ' 
Major Burgh, aid>de-oainp to the , 
Mat^uis of Wellington, has this day 
arrived at Lord Bathurst’s office wil^ 
dispatches, addressed to his lordshid 
by Lord Wellington, daflid Madtioi^ 
the iSth and l5th ultimo, of which 
the following are extra^s: 

* . Ms^d, Ati^st iV 

Haviiig^Otad thalthe army un^r 
Marshal Marimia^dntinued their re- 
treat u^on Burgos, in a state! not Kke- 
^ to take tht; field again for sometime, 

* determined to bring Joseph Buona- 
*7i3rte to a general action, or force him 
to quit Madrid. * 

Accordingly I mgvA from 
•n the &h iiistanf*. We arriyui al 
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Segovia on the 7th, and at St 
foiiso on the bth, where I halted one^ 
day, to allow the right of the army' 
more time to come up. i 

No t/jfjrifltion was made to the pai^ 
sage of the troops through the mouiiM, 
tains ; and Brigadicr-Genera! l>’Ui?4: 
ban, with the Portuguese cavalry, an<K 
I t light battalion of the King’s Gete 
man, and Captain M*Dona1ds trooa 
of licrse artillery, bad been througk] 
th« Guadarama pas<< since the 9th. He^ 
^oved forward on the morning of the 
11th from the neighbourhood of Ga« 
Lpagas, and supported by the heavy, 
ci'valry of the King # German LegioA^ 
from Ton eludoties, he drove in thc^ 
French cavalrV, about two thousands 
in number, and placed himself at Ma« 
jalahonda, with the Portuguese caval¬ 
ry and Captain M Duriald s troop, 
and the cavalry and light infantry of 
the King’s German Legion at Laa 
Koyas, about three quarters pf a mile^ 
distant. 

The enemy’s cavalry, which ha<f 
been driven off in the morifing, and, 
had moved towards Naval Carneroy 
returned about five in the afternoon ^ 
and Brigadier.*General D’Urban ha¬ 
ving formed' the Portuguese cavalry 
in front of Mmalahonda, supported by 
the horse artifi^y, ordered the cavaliy 
to Aiar^e the enemy’s leading squad¬ 
rons, which appeared too fxf advanced' 
to be supported by their mSin body* 
The Portuguese cavalry advancedto tne^ 
attadi;, unfbi;tunatcly turned about 
^fore they rtaaihed tSi^nemy ; andj 
Hey fled through the ihllage of M^a-t 
lahond^y'.ai^d mick Ujpon the Gcrniaa 
drSgtMfis/reaving behind theB:^.c:;apw- 
tected amUsupported, those guns 4^ 
C|ptain M’Sonald’s troop which had* 
been move4^ forward tOr co-operate 
with the cavalry. By the' activity^* 
the officers and soldiers of Captain 
M'Donald's* troop, the giirft were* ' 
hbvvever, moved off; but owing to 
the unfavqurable nature of the ground 
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dreiN^hich they were moved, the car- of a strong desire to secure ^ ipde* 
riugeof one was broken, and two others pendence of their country, which'firpt* 
trere overturned; an J these three guns induced them to set the example 
fidlinto the enemy's hands. resistance to the itturper, willsudu^ 

^ "The Portuguese dra^ooW^avlng ' ihon to make exertions in the cause of 
fled through Majalahonda, were rallied their country, which will be iUore effi- 
and re.formed upon the heavy dragoons cacious than those'formerly 
of the King’s Germmi Legion, which »I ,,have nqt yet heard tKSt Astcs'ga 
.^sre formed between that village and has fallen’; but the garrison which the 
Xm ^oyas. The German cavalry ,encmy left in Tordesilks, about two 
charged the enemy, although under hundred and sixty in number, surren- 
many disadvantages, and stopped their dered' to General Santoeddes on dife 
fhrther promss; hut I am sorry to • 5th instant. *> • 

say, that stmy suifered considerable I have received no further reports of 
loss, and that Colonel Jonqueires, who the situation of Getwval B^asteros 
comtuanded the brigade, was taken since-the 21 «t of Jidy.» Ithaje letter! 
prisoner.. The left of the army was from General Joseph 0*Dcftiiiell and 
about two miles fthd a italf distant. General hoche, of the26th July^; *and 
at the Puente de Ratamar, On the Gusf- the army of Murqja, under the. com- 
darama river; and Colonel Ponsonby’a mafid of die former, was defeated hr 
brigade of cavalry, and a brigade of GeneralD'Harispe on the 2l8t of Ju- 
infantry of the 7th division, leaving ly. It appears that the Spanish troops 
moved forward to the support of the mdved forward to attack General D’- 
t^ops in advance, the enemy retired Harispe’s posts at Castalla and at 
upon Majalahonda as soon as they ob- - Tbi; those which attacked the former 
served these troops ; and night having . were repulsed w'ith the loss of .two 
Cotqc On,* they retired upon Alcorcon, . thousani men and two pieces of can- 
*^ving our guns at Majalahonda. non *' those which attacKed the latter, 

• I am happy to report that the oflS- upder the command of General Roche, 
Cers of the Portuguese cavalry behaved conducted themselves remarkably well, 
remarkably well, and shined a g<v)d and covfrcd the retreat «f the troops 
example to ths-ir men, particularly the under General O’Ddlioel, and aftv- 
ViBCondedeBarbacena,whowj;Btqk<ra wards effected th«r own retreat,’iH 
mrisonef. The cohduct of the brave* good order,.to Alicante. 

German jcavalry was, I understand, Madrid, August*!^, 

excellent, as was that of Captain M*- ; I have the pleasure to inform your 
Dpnald!s troop of horse artillery*. The iordshJp, that the garrison of the Re- 
flght infantry huttalien wax not enga- tirp smyendered by capitulatiqp yes- 
ged. , , terday ; and 1 have now the honour to 

The army movedlforwUrd yesterday enclose g tranilation of the capitula- 
mo rning, and its left tpok poayssion tion. ' . , 

oPtBPftty of Madrid, Joseph Buona- We invested 4^ pU^' cAnpletcly 
parte having retired with the army of on the evening oftKl-Wth; andin'the 
the centre by the ici^ds o|Toledo and nigKt, detachments of the 7th division 
Artnjuez, leaving a garrikin in the Rel ot infahtry, under the .command of 
rirt». Major-General Hope, and of the 3d 

• It la impossible to describe the juy division of infantry, under tjiecpromatta 
manifested by the inhabi^ahts of Ma- of Major-Gen^ al the Honourable"E*. 
drid upon our arrival; 2nd 1 hope that raki^nham, drovojn the enemy’s pdsts 
the prevalepce of the same eentiments froid- the Praflo and the Bojalncal Gar- 

detestation of the French yoke, and den, and the works which they ^ad, 
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lithinstanlf 
'(ack of tfte works^ 


cohfllracted outside of the park>wall ■; Majalalionda} on 

broken'through the'^11 of the loss in the^ 

^t^dltpientphces} the|^ were establish- of the Retiro, 

^ in <lhe palace ^ the Retiro, and * Thisd^atch will be delivered b/ 
close to tfe exterior’of tfie enemy’s my aid!&S!camp Major Burg^ who 
works,’ encloring the budding called will Ite able to explain any/ur^er^’*,. 
La China. • •• , V ^ curastances relating to our sitiaj^m^’' 

' The ffSo’ps were preparing in the aijd I beg leave u> recommend hiih tip* 
mormng to attack those woras, pre- your lordship’s protection. 
paratorv to the arrangements to be* P. S. Since writing thjs iiHspatch)^ 
adopted for the attack of the inferior I have received a letter of the l()th »•' 
lIBfe and building, when the governor slant, from General Maitlaiid, from' 
.tent our an officer to desire to capjtu- •Alicante, in which that officer inform^' 
late, and [ granted hfm the honours of me that he had on that da^lu^ed at 
war, tht baggage^f the officers and that place. 

soldiers gftlse'garrison, &c. ae spertfi- / 

cd in the e-aclosed agreement. 

l"ftlclose a return of the strength of 
the garrisott, whk:k marched out yes- 
ferday, at four o’clock, on their road 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. We have fsund 
in the place one hundred and eighty- 
nine pieces of brass ordnatme, in excel¬ 
lent condition: nine hundred barrel! 
of powder; twenty thousand stand of 
.arms ; and.considerable magaxines of 
clothing, pipvisions, and ammuiution. 

. Wc have likewise found the c^les 
of the 13th and 51st regiments, which 
I forward to England, to be presented 
to his Royal ^Highness the Prince Re 


TBAV81,AT10ir. 

C^tulation proposed by General the 
'^jRarlof 1^llington% Commatuler4ri* 
Chief the Hlied Ar>tiy, and ac- 
cepted hy Colonel La P'ontlt Com- 
mandant of the Fort of La Chinat 
\Mk August, 1812. 

Article l.-Thc garrison shall maiicilt 
out of the fort with the honours of 
war, and shall lay down their arips on 
the glacis. . 

Art. 2.—-The garrison, and persons 
of every^escription in the fort, shall 
be prisoners of war. 

Art. 3s-The officers shall be allovv- 


pent, by my‘**uid-de-camp, Major -jed to •retain their swords, •their bag- 
Burgh. gagIPf a^id .their horse.s, according to 

1 s'ec, by a letter frqm Genml Bal- * the number allowed them by the regu;^ 
lasterbs to Lieut-General Sir Rowland lations of the French army^ knd the 
Hill-of the 29th of July, that he had soldiers shall keep their knatpsacks. 
been in Mala^- on the l^th oT that Art- f'V—The magazines of the fort 

montl;^ after an engagement vpth Ge- of every descrij^on, shall be delivered 


neral Laval, near Coin. Getwral Bal- 
Lksteros was at Grazelina on jne 29th. 
I have a ktter from Licutehmit-Gtflie- 
ral Sir KO^ahd Hill of the Sth inst.; 
and although General Drouet hkd been 


to the ofiHaerflOT the t^^ctive deplrf^ 
ments, and the French commandants, 
of artilleiy and of engineer s shall fuf>» * 
nish lists of the contents 
pot. Th^lans of the fort shall also 


^ movement for three days, it does 'b^dcliveredito tfaeTOmmuidingofficer 
not appear that his movemcnlf are of 'of the British engineers, 
any importance. Art. 5.—This capitulation ^ sHbU 

*^1 enplose returns of the killed, take place a^four o’croilk tn the aftea- 
tvtfhnded, and missing^^n the affair ^3^ noon, and the ^ates of the fort shall be 
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occnj^ied by the t^ps of the allied Totd taken at the g^ieral hoimtal 
iutay as fioon as thV capitulation is i*a> --»1 captain, 5 subalte^ 16 dvu of* 
tified. ' fleers, 429 s^^ots, dnimiBa% 

* Signed on the part of General die rank and file.« « ^ 

Earl of Wellington, Generd^total taken 2508. 

N. fi. Besidea the above' nuinber, 
48 rank and file Btiitfsh, and 6 officers, 
and 144 rank and file, SpJSIinrds,. were 


Fitzrov Somerse% 

’ i Lieut. Col. and Mil. Sec* 
4>Ratified. ^Wellington. 

' rStgned on the part of Colonel La 
Eond,^ 

R. De La Brune. 

This capitulation is ratified by the 
colonel cotnmanding the Fort of Li^ 
China. ^ < 

« '(Signed) La Fond. 


Metum afPriaoner» of War^ taken at 
Ike Fort de la Cldna^ in the RdAro^ 
and in the Cene al Hoepital la 
thd, the \Uk ^ Augustt 1812. 
Staff-~1 colonel, 2 captains, 2 sub* 
alterns, 7 staff, 3 civil officers, 16 


retaken iA the fort of China.^ 
JOHNWATERi,. 

' Lieut*>Col. and A. A. G. 


Capture oir Styixpi. 

yf e 

Supjdentenit fn the hoadofi gazette tf 
Tuesday^ Sejpt, 22,1812. 


'* Downin^treet^^ept, SS. 

A dispatch, of which the i^ollowing 
is a copy, has been this day received 
. , at Earl Bathurat*8 office, addressed to 

wrjnat^ drummers and rank Mid filfc lorfAjp by Mdior-General Cooke, 
Artd!fnr-1 •“"■'•"aw^oloocl. 8 ^,ted Cadiz, Auglat 30,1812:- 

e^n., 10 9SS “caji ^ 

drummers, and rank and file, 46 horses ® 

and teulee. My Lord,—Since my letter of yec- 

Engineers—1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 ‘"t./ * "portmg the entry into 
ptams, 1 aubaRern, 70 seneants, Se^dle of the alhefi corps under Gene- 
and rank and RU": La Cruz, and Colonel Skeriett, I 


likaohmeDts of severd regiments of nccivcd a dispatch from the lat- 

infantry i forming the garrison—1 co- ^ transmit 9 c«Py 

loneli 2 iieutenant-colonels, 9 captains, ^th, and a rett^n of the killed and 
10 anbdterns. 1450 serietntl. wounded of the British detachment. 


19 subalterns, 1450 serje&ntl, dfum 
'talers, and,rank and file. 

Inde;)4iident gCrrfson compttny-wl 
r^ptaio, S subaltems, 91 sergeants, 
dimmers, and^f-ank ,ind file. ' * 

Total takJu. t the fort—2 cblooets, 
% licRtenant colonels, .22 captains, SS 
aubalteraa,7 staff* S civil officers^ 1982 
sc,ji'......*-drummers, and rank and file, 

46 horses and mules. 

Staff—12 civila^fficers, 1 rank and 
file. 




1 have tlie honour to be, 
(Signed) ‘ Gro. COokb, 
Major-General. 

Earl Bathutst, &c. &c. 

t Senile* August 23. 

Sir,<^*1 have the honour to report 
the movements of the 'iei^ciunent un* 
der my orders since the date of my 
last: the lesult of which,—the capture 
of the city of Seville by assault, dd- 


• Sick and convalescents—1 captain, fended by eight French battalions, and 
S subalterns, 4 civil officers, 428 ser- two regiments of dragoons, entrench- 
jeanis, drummers, and rafik and file. cd,—will, I tP’st, be considered ac 
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noQrable'to the allied arma apd service* 
able to tbb cause of Spain. • 

Ob the 24th instant. General Cruz 
Morgeon, conamaiidiog the Spanish 
*^Mn^p9>,^and mysclfy^judged it advisable 
^'ti^inakes. a forward movement un Se* 
ville; for this purpose it was advisable 
to force the enemy's corps of observa¬ 
tion, of 350 cavalry and 200 infaptry, 
■at. St J^uoar'wi Mayor. I marched 
from JVfauzanilla with 800 troops, 
composed of the r^ment of 
guatds, the 87th, and the !lrartugueae 
regiiasect, Brigadier-General Dowoe, 
AVQ'^mpanied with 600 Spanish troops. 

The Spanish column attacked on 
the right, and the British and Portu¬ 
guese on uie Ifft. The French were 
driven through the streets with preci- 
pitatm.r^lcaviog some killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. We took post at San 
Lwcar without the loss of a mao. 

Qn the 26th instant, General Cruz 
and myself having judged that it would 
be attended with the most beneficial 
effects, both on the public opinion, 
and in saving the city from being plun¬ 
dered,, if the French could bf precipi¬ 
tated in their retreat from Seviljp^ the 
allied troops, tn cons^uence, marcl^ 
for this purpose, and arrived at tne 
lieights of Castillejos de la Cucsia, im¬ 
mediately abov^ Seville, on thecinorn- 
ing of the 27th*at six o’clock. 

' The Spanish troops formed our ad¬ 
vance. ‘TheSFrench advance was dri¬ 
ven ui.> the cavalry reAred, leaving 
the infantry in the plain, which last 
were charged bylhe Spanish cav^ry, 
who made many prisoners. • / 

Xhe Spanish troops attacked^ re¬ 
doubt on our left, and lost a good^any 
meiCSiThe columns advanced ii^o the 
plain, by ylrichi^aovement this redoubt 
was turned, and its communication cut 
off 4 tne S^jauish troops under General 
Crtlz tqok the right, and made,a de¬ 
tour to arrive and attack on that flank 
•t^Triana (the suburbs of Seville). 1 
the redoubt to, be maslied 
^ vot. V. PART 1. \ 


by a dikachment of the 20th Porta- 
^guese regiment, and advanced a field- 
piece with some troops, to keep^iii 
check the enemy’s fire at one of the 
gates of the city, opposite to us) and 
after giving sufficient tkne for the 
Spanish %a£i(nnr to arrive, the British 
and Portuguese troops advanced to the 
attack in ^nt; the cavalry and artil¬ 
lery advanced at a, gallop, supported 
by the grenadiers ot the guards, and,', 
the infantry following. . 

The enemy abandoned the*gSte: we 
entered tlie suburbs, and advanced near 
to the bridge of Seville with as mucli 
rapidity as possible, in hope%of pre¬ 
venting its destruction, wmeh would 
have rendered it extremely difficult 
us to succeed. We were checked oy 
fire of grap^shot and musketry at the 
. ttaMiog of street. The grenadiers 
of the guards advanced to our support, 
and drove every thing before tuero* 
At this moment part of the Spanish 
column arrived; we advanced to the 
bridge under a heavy fire; Capti^’^ 
dous of the D5th, with great Judgmentji 
made a flank movement on our left; 
Captain RobertSj of the artillery, 
brought up with ripidity two guns; a 
heavy fire of cannon ahd musketry was 
soon bfougfit to bear on the enemy, 
who were driven from their position oii 
the other side of the river, and from 
the bridge, which they had only iu 
p|ut d^strdyed. Thegrenadiers ot the 
guards, and some Spanish troops, led 
the columns that crossed thejlridge; 
A general rout ensued, and the enemy 
were driven through the greets, which 
w$re strewed withatWtr ifi a d v and pur¬ 
sued at all points, leaving 4>ehind them 
valuable captures of horses, baggage, 
and modby. w 

It is dtffici|2/: for me to express the 
joy c^f the people of Seville. The In¬ 
habitants, under the fire of tlte French, ‘ 
brought planks to lay aicross tbi*« 
bridge; and their acc||maiions and 
vociferous marks of joy, added to th».' 
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jjnmens* croHrd, rendered it extremely 
difficult for the officers to advance 
tNrougii the streets with their cohmins. 

The vast extent of this city, the ex- 
.hausted state of the troops who had 
advanced in double -quick time for 
three miles, and the cavalry, 

rendered it impossible to continue the 
pursuit beyond the tows. Such was 
the rapidity of our attack, that this 
,-victory over a French division, and the 
passage of a bridge which the enemtr 
jnad Inaterially destroyed, with his in¬ 
fantry and artillery, formed on the 
banks of the river, was achi^d with 
a loss t|^t appears almost incredible. 

. 1 have only to remt the loss of 1 
^Bi^icer, Lieutenant Brett, royal artille¬ 
ry, who was killed, gallantly fighting 
his gun« at the bridge. Tim intrepi¬ 
dity of this valuable officer was obser¬ 
ved by the whole detachment. 

The loss of the enemy must have 
been very great. We have taken se¬ 
veral officers, and, 1 believe, neu- two 
hundred prisoners. 

The conduct of every officer and 
soldier has been above praise ; where 
all have behaved weU, it is difficult to 
distinguish; I must’, however, mention 
the detachment of the Ki^'s German 
Legion, commanded by Corneft Wic- 
boldt; the artillery, by Captain Ro¬ 
berts : a detachment of the 95th, by 
Captain Caduux; and the grenadiers 
of the 1 at regiment of guards,'by Cap¬ 
tain Thomaa. To Colonel Maitland, 
1st. ^iment of guards, (second in 
command,) 1 am much indebted -from 
'the cominencemcut of this service; 
and in the k ofi Seviljev’ his mili¬ 
tary talents,'iiitrei^ity»and seal, were 
particularly conspicuous. I am also 
vidcbted to Lieutenaat-Cokmel 
Colquit, commanding a detachment of 
the Jst regiment of gimrds; to 
tenantCoTuiul Prior, commanding a 
detachment 20th Portuguese regi¬ 
ment ; and to. Major Muclain, com- 
jnanding a detachment 87th regiment. 


^ The exertions of Captain Wynyard 
(Coldstream guards), asMStant-Mju- 
tant-general, and Lieutenant Reid, 
royal staff corps, staff officers attached 
to the detacbmera, have been »iijdaf'^ 
tigable. Captain Bunbury, ^h 
tuguese regiment, bri^de-inajor, ana 
Lieutenant Smith, royal engineers, 
werp at this time detached on other 
service. • . • 

During the whole'!pf this ^attack, 
our allws, the Spaniards, rivalled 
the conduct of the British atid Portu¬ 
guese troops ; and Gen. Crux Muur- 
geon, by his military talents and bc^a 
very, has principally contributed to 
the sucoesstul result of the day. 

Enclosed is a retail^ the killed 
and wounded. 

During last night a divisiou'wf 7 or 
8000 French troops passed by. Our 
attack has saved the city from the -dc- 
v||8tations and contributions with which 
it was threatened. 

Captain Wynyard is the bearer *'t 
this dispatch, who will inform yoii of 
any further particulars you may re- 
quire. 

‘ ^ I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. Skeriiett. 
major Gen. Cooke, &c. 

P. ki. A return of the guns and mi¬ 
litary stores taken, will be sent as soon 
as the quantity can be ascertained.^ 
Two of the field-pieces which the tne- 
my advanced agamst u:.^' fell into oup 
hands. • 

Return of the kiUed a^d •mounded of 
the \r^-oops under the command oi Colo^ 
nel ^kerretU ot the capture of (fie clip 
4if^ iUe by assault^ on the morning of 
the 2) 'A of 1812. 

Total—1 snbalteiyi/M^'^'iprjcant, 1 
rank and file, 2 horses, killed; .1 su¬ 
baltern, 12 rank .and .file; 1 horse, 
wounded. • ^ “ 

(Signed) 

,.W. Clinton Wynyard, A. A. 

• . Geiv»y\, 



SuffiflWi or Jour PKTRqfT. 

J^indoH Gtmtm E^t^dinurjf, 
Tmeidayt, (kt, 

Downingatreet, Ocl laiiL 
Captain Coop^ Aide-de>caiiip to 
Lieut.'General jw Geoi^ Frevpet^ 
Goyrihj rJIn oXief of hu Majesty’s 
p^SvtS^Tia N^rtb Americat arriim 
this morning^tth dispsldies from the 
Lieutenanj|*General addressed to Bail 
Batbai^ one of hts majesty’s prtoci< 
secretaries of state^ of which the 
following is an extract and a copy 
Msntreal^Ang. 96. 

* My LorOf—^ Heel the g eatest sa> 
tis%tion in^ransmitting to year lord- 
ship aldtier which I have this day re¬ 
ceived by exprem from Major-General 
Brock, announcing to methe surrender 
of Fprt Detroit, on the 16th instan^ 
by Brigadier-General Hull, with the 
army under his command, exceeding 
two thousand five hundred men, to¬ 
gether with twenty-five pieces of ord-' 
nance. , 

Til my dispatches of the 17tli and 
'Jl th instant, l*luid th;^ honour of d'-^ 
tailing to your lordship the operation^ 
which had taken place in Upper Ca¬ 
nada, in conseqi|ence of the imiasion 
of tliat province by the army of the 
United States. Brigadier-Gen. Hull 
Iwviug^rossedNhe Detroit river on the 
U^thtyf,fci8t monlhv^with* 2300 men, 
conustibg of regular cavalry and infan¬ 
try, and imlitia, bringing with him 
ve ra^el d-pieces ; and having dif 
SlHitia towards Amherst^ ^ 
/^$^«aace4 to Sandwich, and ^yter 
wardHinproachcd Amherstburo,gWith 
a part <n to the river Canard, 

about five mbs Bra the foit, where 
he w a^foHedjp . thim attempts to cross 
iRatwbrTa^ suffered a consideodbb 
loss.> The garrison of Amherstbui^ 
corniced at Uiat time of a subaUern’s 

detagibmt'of the royid artilletti 


^ commanSed by Liautmant Trou^- 
ton} of a det^ment of SOO men of 
the 41st regiment, under the command 
of Captain Muir; and of ri>out as 
aumy o£ the milkn; fhe whob under 
the command of Lieutenant-Cobnd 
Saint Genegef Inspecting Bbid Oft- 
cee of militia in the ^stdet. 

General Brock, relying upon 
strong assurances 2,had given hhn, df 
a reiMorcemmt as prompt and as ef* 
fj^ual ns the circumstances undey 
which I was placed by this n^'waf 
would permit me to send, adopted the 
most vigorous measures for the safety 
of*that part of the frontier winch had . 
been wrecked. In these measures 
was most opportunely aided by tlti 
fortunate surrender of Fort Michtlima- 
chinack, which giving spirit and con¬ 
fidence to the Indian tribes in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, pact of whom assisted in its 
capture, determined them to advance 
upon the rear and flanks of the Ame¬ 
rican army, as soon as they heard that 
it had entered the province. « 

The certainty of the expected rein¬ 
forcements, and the weakness of the 
enemy on the Niagara frontbr, had in 
the mean time induced General Brock 
to detach from the garrison of Fort 
Georg^ 50tncn of the list regiment, 
under Uaptain Chambers, into the in¬ 
terior oi the country, forihe purpose 
of coilectiug such of the Indians and 
mfiitia is imght be ready to join him, 
and of afterwards advancing upon the 
left flank of the enemy. Sixty dlbrof 
the same teguaent were also detached 
from that garrison fo Bypherstburg* 
and 40 to Lqng Point, toTCfllect tm 
militia in that quarter. Having made 
these dispositions, and having previous¬ 
ly sent (ohnrA Colonel Proctorof‘the*- 
4l8t re^uent* to Amheritburg,—. 
wher^ be arrivod yidfl. assumed tib 
command on thcroth of last%iontb*- 
General Brock proceeded hinftelf from** 
York on the 5th instantj^V Fort 8t 
George and Lbng Pdot on Lake 
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Ericy which la6t..place he left on the 
8 th following for Amherstburgy with 
40-rank and file of the 41st regimcnty 
and 200 of the militia forces. 

Whilst General Brock was thus 
hastening his preparations for the re¬ 
lief of Amherstburg, th.'^--spects of 
the American army un^r General 
Holly were becoming every day more 
unfavourablcy andjtheir situation more 
critical. 'I'hc intelligence of the fall 
of Michilimachinackbad reached them, 
whiclAney knew must expose fhein to 
an attack of the Indians on one quar¬ 
ter, at the same time that they were 
threatCFcd on another by the force ap- 
■jaroaebingy under Captain Chambers. 
An Indian tribe of the Wyandots, 
whom they had in vain attempted to 
bribe, aided by a detachment of the 
4 l8t regiment from Amherstburg, had 
succeeded in cutting off their supplies 
tin the opposite side of the river, and 
in intercepting their dispatches, which 
described in very strong terms their 
apprehensions and despondency. The 
losses they had sustaioed in their dif¬ 
ferent actions upon the Canard river, 
as well as those for protecting their 
supplies, togetliet with the mode of 
warfare pursued by the Indians, had 
greatly discouraged anu d'spiriied 
them, and had convinced General Hull 
how hopelef&any attempt would be to 
storm Fort Amherstburg,. without 
great reinforcements and « bStteripg 
train* * 

Ih^as under these circumstances at 
this critical period, and when the ene¬ 
my were beginnir\g to consult their se¬ 
curity by ^fn^eoching themselves, that 
General Brock entered Amherstburg, 
with a reinforcement, which he was 
trfoPta^^tcly enabled to do on the 12 th 
instant, without the smallest molesta¬ 
tion, in con 8 < 5 ]^'^'‘^‘:^ of our decided 
naval superiority ofi the lakes. To 
Ais active and intelligent mind, the ad¬ 
vantages j^jivich his enemy’s situation 
afforded him over them, even with his 


very inferior force, became immediate¬ 
ly apparent; and that he has notlkil- 
ed most effectually to avail himself of 
those favourable circumstances, your 
lordship will, I trust, be satisfiod^imff 
the letter which 1 have the honouf^q^ 
transmitting. 

Having thus brought to 'your lord¬ 
ship’s view the different circumstances 
which have led to the tticcessfiil termn- 
nation of the campaigh on the wcsfi^fn 
frontier of Upper Canj^da, I cannot 
w'ithiiuld from Major-.Ge^Hral Brock 
the tribute of applalise so justly 4uc to 
him for his distinguished conduct oa 
this occasion, or omit to recommend 
him, through your lordship, to the fa¬ 
vourable consideration of his R^sySl 
Highness the Prince !Rcgent, for the 
great ability and judgment with which 
he has planned, and the promptitude, 
energy, and fortitude, with which he 
has effected the preservation of Upper 
Canada, with the sacrifice of so little 
British blood in accomplishing so im¬ 
portant service. 

My aid-de-camp. Captain Cobre, 
will have the honour of delivering to 
.yourjordship this dispatcit; and as'he 
is'wcll qualified to giv6 your lordship 
Information respecting the military re¬ 
sources of this command, I shall beg 
leave to refer your lordship to him for 
further particulars. 1 have the liq- 
nour, See, •. 

(Signed) Gcoit^^ PifiLudsT. 

I , 

' Head quartcrs^tDetl'oit. 

Ang. 16, ivi2. 

^r,—I hasten to apprize you” ex- 
cey^cy of the capture of thiS'vety 
port* nt post. Two thousand five"h'uni 
.dred'i'troops have this day surrendered 
prisoners of war, andtibont 25 pieces oi 
ordnance have been faken, without the 
sacrifice bf a drop<^c Bntish*blood. I 
had not more than seven hundrt^^ops 
including militia, and about six'hun¬ 
dred Indians, to accomplish thi* cc- 
vitc. When.I detail my gbodif ‘”*'une. 


I. 
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your excellency will be asic iished. I 
have been admirably supported by Co¬ 
lonel Proctor, the whole of my staff, 
»af>*d *1 may justly say every individual 
un^eismy command.* Believe me, &c. 
’ ^ * • (Signed) 

Isi^Ac Brock, Major*General. 

To his Excclleacy Lieut.-Gen. 

, Sir George Vrevosf, Bart. • 

• . 4iead-quarters, Montreal, 

^ • Sepa. 1,1812. 

—Since I had the honour 
of tra<Ismittiiig to your lordship my 
Ictt?r of the 26th ult. in charge of my 
aid-de-camp Obtain Coore, I have re- 
qeiiged from Major-General Brock a 
dispatch, qf wfnch the enclosed is a 
copy,,, containing the' particulars of 
Brigadier.General Hull's invasion of 
Upper Canada, whieWhas terminated 
most gloriously to his majesty’s arms, 
in that officer’s defeat and surrendeir, 
as a prisoner of war, the whole of the 
north-western army, together with the 
Fort Detroit, and 36 pieces of ord¬ 
nance. I fonvard this dispatch ex¬ 
press, In the expectation of its reaching 
Captain Coor^ previously to hie leav¬ 
ing Canada, which, wvth the colours cf 
the 4th United States’ regiment ac¬ 
companying it, I trust that officer will 
have the honoui*of delivering td your 
Kirdship. I have the honour to be, See. 

V . ^ GEOnOE PllEVOST. 

To EarJ Bathurst. 

^• Mead quarter's, Detroit, 

• Avkg. 17 . # 

VI "j p t n l>3^c had the honour m in- 
^tiffeing yonr excellency, that thi^ne- 
my effected his passage across tw De¬ 
troit river cm the 12th ult. vtIthottS 
nppositiortf and^hat after establishing 
]ttmscI\^Sandi^h, lie had raviigcd 
4 liB^&wi«yvifffar as the Moravia town. 
SogfK ^irmishes occurred between the 
^.Sgops under Ijicutcfnant-Colonel St 
Cf jo^e atitl the enemy upon the river 

A'ilfSro? which uniformlytenamateu iu 

X • •• .'a » • 


' his being repulsed with loss. I jud¬ 
ged it proper to detach a force down 
the river Thames, capable of acting In 
conjunction with the garrison of Am- 
herstburg offensively; but Captain 
Chambers, whom 1 had appointed to 
direct tifts- \2Ptachmeut, experienced 
difficulties that frustrated my inten¬ 
tions. The intelligence received from 
that quarter admiring of no delays 
Colonel Proctor was directed to as- 
ftfimc the command, and his forc^* was 
soon after increased with an5 

file of the 41 St regiment. 

Jin the mean time, the most strcnir^ 
ous measures were adopted toaounter-. 
act the machinations of the eviUdispe-ij 
sed ; and I soon experienced the grsli- 
tification of receiving voluntary offers 
of service from that portion of the em¬ 
bodied militia the most easily collected^ 
Jn the attainment of this important 
point, gentlemen of the first character 
and influence shewed an example high¬ 
ly creditable to them: and 1 cannot 
on this occasion avoid raentionii\jr the 
essential assistance I derived from John 
M'Donell, Esq. his Majesty’s Attor¬ 
ney-General, wluuTrotn the beginning 
of the war, has honoured mu with lim 
scrvicM^s ijfiy provincial aid-de-camp. 
A suffpiency of boats being collected 
at Long Point for the conveyance of 
three hundred men, the*wimh.irkation 
took glace on the Bih iiutant, and in 
five days arrived in sirfety at Amherst- 
burg. 1 found that the judicious ar¬ 
rangement, which had been alhqited 
immediately upon the arrival of Colo- , 
nel Proctor, had cqmpeHf d tiic enemy 
to retreat, »mf take sneptTT under the 
guns of his fort; that ^officer com¬ 
menced operations by sending strong 
detachment 1 across the river, ^ithws 
view of cutting off the enemy’s com- 
munkation wi^^U^tfSSrerK'rve. 1%ia 
produced two smart skirmishes o«i/the * 
.Gth and 9th instant, in botlf-of wlriolw 
the enemy’s loss was veriyMnaiderflMc, 
whilst oun amounted three killed. 
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' and tlurteen wounded ; amongst the 
latter I have particularly to regret, 
' Cal)tain hfuir and Lieutenant Suther¬ 
land, of the 41 St regiment; the former 
an' officer of great experience, and 
both ardent in his majesty’s service. 
Batteries had Kkewi^ bben 'commen* 
ced opposite Fort Detroit, for one 
eighteen^pounder, two twelve, and two 
five and a naif incbnqortsrB; all of which 
opened on the evening of the 15th 
Ihaviag previously summoned Briga^ 
aier-Geheral hull to surrender); and 
although opposed by a well-directed 
''f're from seven twenty-four pounder;, 
such war their construction under the 
directions of Captain Dixon of the 
rOyal engineers, that no injury was sus¬ 
tained from its effect. 

The force at my disposal being col¬ 
lected in the course of the 15th, in the 
neighhonrhood of Sandwich, the em- 
barKation took place a little after day¬ 
light on the following morning, and ttf 
the able arrangements of Lieut. Dewar 
of the quarter-master-general’s depart¬ 
ment, the whole was, in a short time, 
landed without the smallest confusion 
at Spring Well, a goi^^ position, three 
^ miles west of Detroit. The Indians, 
who had in the mean time efi(ecU]p their 
landing two miles below, movJ^ for- 
wards and occupied the woods, about 
a'ndle and an*!ialf on our left. 

The force which 1 instantly djrect- 
ed to march against the en^y, con« 
silted of SO royal artillery, 250 41 st 
regiir-^rlt, 50 royal Newfoundland re^- 
naent, 400 militia, and about 600 In- 
.dians, to whi^ were attached three 
six^pounderff ar.d tw($ three-pounders. 
The services *of Lieutenant Trough- 
ton, commanding the royal ajtillery, 
ac nctiv-^ and intelligent officer, being 
required in the ^Id, th^ direction of 
the batteries wa8v?As,iai>;^d to Cap^’ain 
Hall, and the marine department; and 
X cannot withhold my entire approba- 
tioiKdf their "':rduct on this occasion. 


I crossed the river with aa intention 
of waiting in a strong position the ef¬ 
fect of our force upon the enemy’s 
camp, and in the hoM of ctmmeHiflg. 
him to meet os ih the field 
ceiving information upon hmoing, tmitr 
Colonel M*Arthur, an officer of high 
reputation, had left ftie garrison three 
daystbefore wkh'^ a detflchment of five^ 
hundred men, and hearing "Wm". 
wards that his cavalryiiad been seen 
that morning Arce mile#^our rear, 
I decided on an hnmediai^ attack. 
Accordingly the troops advaihrad to 
within one mile of the fort, and'ha* 
ring ascertained that the enemy had 
taken little or no precantien towards; 
the land-side, I resolved'on >an assault, 
whilst the Indians penetrated bis camp. 
Brigadier.General Hull, however, pre¬ 
vented this movvtnenty by proposing 
a ciessation of hostilities, tor the pur¬ 
pose of proposing terms of capittfla- 
tion. Lieut.-Colonel John McDonnell 
and Captain Glegg were accordingly 
deputed by me on this mission, and 
returned within an hour with the con¬ 
ditions which I have the' honour'here¬ 
with to transmit. Cettfin considera¬ 
tions afterwards induced me to agree 
tc'the two supplementary articles. 

The force thus surrendered to his 
majesty^s arms cannot be estimated at 
less than 2500 men. In this estimate. 
Colonel M*Arthur*8 detachment ie'in- 
cluded,aB be surrendered, agreeaUTv to 
the terms of capitulation, in the lour'e 
of the evening, with the exception of 
200 i.>en, yrhom he left escorting a va- 
luabldconvoy at some little di8tit**t«v»« 
his reif} but there can be no 
the o^er commanding will coitsider 
himself'equally bound By tbe ckpitu- 
lation. 

The enemy’s aggmgute fo^ was 
divided into two Woops ; 

one company of artillery, regiih^ ; 
the 4th united States regiment t dpr 
tachttents of the' I«t and Sd Up$ra 
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Sute» regime«ti» 'voluuto’*'..} ; threes Captain Glcgg is. cjipftblc of giving 
regiments of the Ohio nuiitia^ one vour excellency every information re- 
regiment of the Michigan territorv. spccting the state of this province;' 

'Thirty'three pieces of brass and iron and 1 shall esteem myself highly in- • 
*^itlnMCf have already been secured. debted to your excellency to a^rd 
' Wh^inhis contest commenced, ma- him that protection to which his merit 
ny of the Indian nations were enga- andlenglhofacrviN^vehiinapower- 
ged in active warfare with the United ful claim. ^ 


States, notwitutandlhg the con|tant 
Viideav- Q t ^ of this government to dis¬ 
suade vnem from it. Some of the prin¬ 
cipal chiefaiai^penedtoi)e at Amherst- 
berg, trmg to procure a supply of 
arm^Mld ammunition, which for years 
had* been withheld, agreeably to tha 
instructions received' from Sir James 
Craig, and siuce repeated by your ex¬ 
cellency. ^ • 

"'^lErom that moment they took a roost 
active pdrt, and appeared foremost on 
every occasion ; the|^ were led yester¬ 
day by Col. Elliott and Capt. M*Kee, 
^nd nothing could exceed their or^r 
and steadiness. A few prisoners were 
taken by them, during the advance, 
whom they treated with every huma¬ 
nity ; and it affords n» much pleasure 
in assuring ypur excellency, that such 
was their forbearance and attention to 
what was required ^f them, that the 
enemy sustained no other loss in m^ 
than what was occasioned by the Sre 
of our batterieg. • 

The high sense I entertain of the 
abilities and judgment of Lieut.-Col. 
MviWf indued me to appoint him to 
cj^l^ortant c^agnun^l at Niagara: 
it wfB.with reluctance I deprived my¬ 
self of his assistance, but had no other 
duties as htad ff the 
jj^tar^-master-^oeraEs deptf(n>ent 
vwe p^rfcvine4^ my satisfaclion by 
Lieufenant.-Colonel NichoUs, Quartey- 
master-Genera^ of the militia. 

Ca ntaji y. Ol^g, my aide-de'Cam{>, 
wU^ h^ur of delivering this 

dul^teh to your excellency: he is 
charged with the colours takeout the 
c^atoreof Fort Detroit, and tnose of 
th^Mi tlnited StateSijegiment. • 


I have the honour to be, Stc. 

(Signed) Isaac Bhcck, 

* Major-General. 

* P. S. I have the honour tp^ ineloft' 
a copy of a proclamation, which I hr- 
sued immediately on taking posseepoyL , 
of this country. , 

I should have mentioned in tlie.h^o,- ' 
dy of my dispatch the capture of the 
Adams; she is a fine vessel, and re¬ 
cently repaired, but without anns. 

Camp at Detroit, August tc, 1812. 

Capitulation for the surrender of 
Fort Detroit, entered into between 
Major-General Brock, commanding 
his Britannic Misty’s forces, on the 
one part, and Bngadier-Gencraf Hull, 
commanding the North Western army 
of the United States, on the other 
part. 

Ar^J. Fort Detroit, with all the 
trooplCrej^ulars as well at militia, will 
be imfbediately surrendered to the Bri¬ 
tish forces under the command of the 
Major-General Brock, anJ^ill be con- 
^derdd prisoners of awar, with the ex¬ 
ertion of such of the militia of the 
Michtgan territory who have jes^oin- 
ed the army. 

Il» AJl public stores, arms, and s^Il. 
public doci|meota|mclu^r:gevery thing 
else of a public nature, will be imme- 
diatefy enveu up. 

III. Private persons and gfopecky 
of every description will be respected. 

His e xgsBg ifgy Brigadier Ge¬ 
neral Hull, hMing 'ex premed a desire* - 
that a detachment front the state 
Ohio, on its way to j qm„^ army, as 
well as one ssnt fromrort Detroit,* 
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tinder the comnaH^d of Colonel M‘Ar- 
thur, should be included in the capitu¬ 
lation, it is accordingly agreed to. It' 
is, however, to be understood, that 
suefa part of the Ohio militia as have 
not joraed the army, will be permitted 
fo return to their jj^mes^ on condition' 
that they will ^ serve during the 
war; their arms will be delivers up, 
if belo^ing to the public. 

'V. The garrisofl will march out at 
the hour ot twelve this day, and the 
British forces will take immediate pos' 
session of the fort. 

{Signed} J. Macook£li,, Lieut. 
^ Col. militia, P. A. 
D. C. 

J. B. Glegg, Major 
A. 1). C. 

James Miller^ Lieut. 
Col. 5th U. S. infan¬ 
try. 

E. Brgsh, Col, com¬ 
manding let regi¬ 
ment of Michigan 
militia. 


.^mentary article of capitulation, con« 
eluded at Detroit, August 16th, 1812. 

It is further agreed, that tl^ offi¬ 
cers and jioldiers of the Michigan mi¬ 
litia and volnnteen, under 
mand of Major Wetherall,. •shall 
placed on the same -principlea as the 
Ohio militia and volu.vi.ecrs are placed 
by the supplementaryj article of the 
18th instant. ) . ■ * 

(Signed) W. HuLi;, Brigii-Gen, 

0 commai^g N*] W. 

Army U. & 

Isaac Brock, i^^r- 
G^neral. ^ 

Return o/ ordnance taken the Fort 
and Batterws at D^roit, Jugist* 
16/A, 1812. • > 

Iron ordnance——9 twenty-four 
pounders, 8 twelye pounders, 5 nine- 
pounders, 3 six-pounders. 

Brass ordnance— 3 six pounders,* 2 
foSr-pounders, 1 three-pounder, 1 
eight inch howitzer, 1 five and half 
inch ditto. 



''Approved, ^ 

W. Hull, Brigadier-Gen* 
commanding the N. W., 

Army. 

' Approved, 

Isaac Brqck, Major-Gen."- 

An article supplementary to tue ar¬ 
ticles of capitation, concluded at De¬ 
troit, the loth of August, 1812. 

It is agreed, t^at tlie officers' and^ 
soldiers of the Ohio militia and volun- 
teers ejigll be permitted to proceed to 
their respective homes, on this condi¬ 
tion, that they do not serve during the 
'present war, imless'tliey are ex^an- 
gtd. 

(Signed) W. Hull, Brig.-Gen. 

commanding V. S. 
^ N. W. Army. 

l 8 A.? 4 i BnocK, Maior- 
. Gefic^ * 

* ♦ ^ 

in a ddition to the supple- 


Total of ordnance taken—33. 

Felix Troughtok, Lt.-Com- 

, Royal Artillery. 

B. No time to take an inventory 
of ordnance stores, &c. and no return 
could b^ procured from.,the American 
officer. 

' /• 

Proclamation hy Isaaqf^rock, 

Major-Generaf, CotpAianding bisma-*? 
jesty’s forces in the'province of Upper 
Canada, &c. 

Wlwrea^ the territory of Micliigeq^ 
was tra day by capitulation ceded>4ir#., 
the arms of his Britaiiniq majesty, 
without any other conditiqn tb^ the 
protection of private uoperty; and 
wisliing to give an early proof ^ the 
moderation and jnstioi^f 
government, I 4 q hereby announc^o 
all tbetjphabitanttof the saidterritory,. 
that Ute lavs b^re^ore in existra^ 
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continue in force until hi.> niajc^ 
ty’a pleasure be known, or so 'long as, 
the peace and safety of the said terri> 
tory will admit thereof; 'and I do 
heub^also declare, jpd make known 
t^ said inhabitants, that they shall 
be protected in the full exercise and 
enjoyment of their religion, of which 
Jill persons, both civ9 and military, will 
take •notice, and govem themselves ac- 
cordiagly. ' 

' All persons having in their posses¬ 
sion, or having any knowledge of any 
puBlic property, shall forthwith deliver 
iiAhe same, or give notice thereof to 
the oflicer commanding, or Lieutenant- 
Colonel ^icholl, who are duly autho- 
rlled to ^dve and give proper re- 
vsdpts for the same. 

(Jffidbrs of militia^will be held re- 
^onsible that all arms in possession of 
militia men be immediately delivered 
and all individuals whatever \;;ho 
have in their possession arms of any 
kind will deliver them up without de¬ 
lay. 

Given under my hand, at Detroit, 
this 46th day of August, 1812, and 
in the 52d year of his majesty’* reign. 
(.Signe3) 4 saac Brock, 

Majv)i-Gcnehil. 


Loss OF TJIE CuERRlEHE, &C. 


• 

action of near houri on the 19th 
, ult. with the American frigate, Con*, 
stitution, of very superior force, both 
in guns and men, (o( the latter almost 
double) when the Guerriere being to-^ 
tally dismastedj'l^roUed so deep, as to 
render ^1 further eifcrts at tiie gunsutt- 
availing, and it bec^e a duty to spare 
the lives of the remaining part of her 
valuable crew, by hauling down her 
colours. The masts fell over the side 
I, from which she was about to beell^- 
ged, in a very favourable position for 
raking by the enemy. A few 
lifter she was in possession of the en^-. 
my, it was found impossibm to kcep( 
her above water; she was therefore 
set Are to and abandoned, which I 
hope will satisfy thejr lordships she 
was defended to the last. Captain 
Dacres has fully detailed the particu¬ 
lars of the action, as well as the very 
gallant conduct of, and the support 
he received from, the whole of his ofli-. 
cers and ship’s company, and 1 am 
happy to hear he is, with thewest of 
the wounded, doing well: they have 
been treated with the greatest buma-- 
nity and kindo^gg, and an exchange 
having been agreed on, 1 am in daily 
expema^n of their arrival here. A 
list c^hc killed and w'ounded is here¬ 
with sent, which, 1 regret to say, ia 
very large. I have tli^'bwnour to be. 


ri-umVie Gaz^te, Saturday, 



{ . 


AdiDiralty-Omce, (yt. 10. 

• a letter from Vice.iwmiral 

<iaw^ to John Wilson Crokrfy Esq. 
dated on' board his majesty’s sftip At¬ 
tica, «t Halifax, Sept 15, ibl&. • 
Sirr^Tt bi'writh extreme concern I 
liava^o iiKlwst. you will be pleased to 
1 ^ bel!K^e .{lie lords commissioners of 
tm Admiralty the indosed copy of a 
letter from Captain Dacres, of his ma- 
je^*s I^e ship Guefriere, giving an 
of bis havinsT custained a close 


• (Sigue3) H. Sa'^yeii, VicE-Adm. 

Boston, Sep^7,18 (X. 

Sir,—I am sorry to infodn yhu of 
the capture of his majesty’s late ship 
Guernere by the Aaserican frigate 
Constitution, after a «cvere action on 
the 19th of August, in lat. 40 deg. 20 
min. and long. 55 deg. W. At 
two p. m. being by the winfS on The 
starboard taek, we, «aw a sail on our 
weather hcai&^tfJsearkig ^own on ui. 
At three macle her out to^be a man of 
war, beat to quarters, and prgpiftd 
for action. At four ^ n d nmclosingiFast, 
w'ore to prevent herratjugus. Atieu. 
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• 

jninutes past four/hoisted our colours 
«od fired several shot at her. At tvren- 
tf minutes past four, she hoisted her 
colourst and return^ our fire, wore 
Kvend times to avoid being raked, ex- 
‘ednu^ng broadside^* At five, she 
elosra on our stai^afd^^bean?/', both 
keeping up a heaVy fire, and steering 
free, ms' intention being evidently to 
cross our bow. At twenty minutes 
past five our mizen mast we*'t over the 
stai^brd quarter, and brought the , 
ship up in the wind; the enemy then 
pUegd himself on our larboard bow. 

‘.■'s.t a few enly of our bow gun^ 
))bearing. ihd his grape and riflemen 
•weepmg our deck. At forty minutes 
past, the sliip not answering helm, he 
attempted to lay us on board; at this 
time Mr Grant, who commanded the 
feiecastle. was carried below, badly 
wounded. 1 immediately ordi^ the 
narines and boarders from the main 
deck; the master was at this time shot 
through the knee, and 1 received a se¬ 
vere wound in the back. Lieutenant 
Kent was leading on the boarders, 
when the ship coming to, we brought 
S some of our bow guqR tp bear on her, 
and had ght clear of our opponent, 
when at twenty minutes past sia^S our 
fore and main-masts went over thj^ide, 
leaving the ship a perfect unmanagea¬ 
ble wreck. frigate shooting a- 

kead, I was in hopes to clear the wreck 
and get the ship bnder comlnana ton 
renew tjje action ; but just as we had 
cleareSd^e wreck, our spritsail yard 
went, and the enemy having rove new 
braces, &c. woi®j round within pistol 
a^t. to rake uB/»the ship laying in the 
trough of the sea, and rolling, her 
main-deck gun's under water, ^d all 
att^pts'Mo get her before the wind 
beiaff fruitless; when calling my few 
rjemaining oncers* togi^dl^r, they wvre 
"idl of iqnnion that any further resist 
art fijs ^^(ould only be a needless waste of 
lives,' X orddwdjk though reluctantly, 
the rolours to b*S struck The loss of 


f ile ship is. to be ascribed to the early 
,fall of the mizenmast, which enabled 
our opponent to choose his position. 

I am sorry to say we suffered severely 
in killed and wptttlded, and Knb<^lv 
whilst she lay on our beam, from Rejr 
grape and musketry, in ail 15 killed 
and 63 wounded* many of them severe¬ 
ly ; none of the wbunded officers quit*<«. 
ted the deck till the firing ceased. -The .* 
frigate proved to be the United States 
ship Constitution, of thirty twenty- 
four pounders on her main-deck, and 
twenty-four thirty-two pounders, thd 
two eighteen pounders on her uppdr 
deck, and 476 men; her loss, in com¬ 
parison with ours, is trifimg, about 
20 , the first tieutenant of marines an*d 
eight killed, and first lieutenant ax.dK* 
master of the ship, and 11 men Wound¬ 
ed, her low masts bsdly wounded, and 
stem much shattered, and very much 
cut-up about the rigging. The GueiV 
riere was so cut up that all attempts 
to get her in would have been useless. 
As soon as the wounded were got out 
of her, they set her on fire; and 1 feel 
it my duty to Uate, that* the conduct 
of'Captain Hull and his officers to 
our men has been that of a brave ene- 
myf the greatest care being taken to 
prevent our men losing the smallest 
trifle, and the greatest attention being 
paid to the wounded, who, through 
the attention and skill of .Mr Irvine, 
surgeon, I hopg will dp v^'bll. I'hope, 
though success has not crowned 
efforts, you will not think oreaiunp- 
tuous^n me to say, ther greatest credit 
is duetto the ofiicers and ship's gplti- 
pany their exertions, paitiCularly 
when eilposed to the heavy raking fire 
of .the enemy; I feel particularly •obli¬ 
ged for the exeitioDS of.diirat.. Kent, 
who though wounded eariyby ajpHn- 
ter, continued to asast mef se¬ 
cond Lieutenant the service has suffer¬ 
ed a severe loss; Mr Scott, the mas¬ 
ter, though wounded, was par^culaply 
atteniive^ and used every exertifiSI in 
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clearing* tlie wreck, as did warra\, 
officers. Lieutenant Nicliuii; of the, 
royal marines, and his party, supported 
<he henourablecbaractcrof tl^ir corps, 
•au(^tS|ey snSFered^e^rely. j^mustrc- 
<%fnnaei>d Mr Snow,' master’s mate, 
who commanded the foremost main- 
deck guns, in the absence of Lieute- 
^jant Pullman, and tbe whole after the 
\ fall of Lieutenant Ready, to your pro- 
tectiwi, he having received a severe 
contusion from a splinter. I must point • 
out Mr Garby. acting puner, to your 
noffee, who volunteered his services on 
dt^k, and commanded the ■after quar- 
',»er-deck guns, and was particularly 
active, as well as Mr Bannister, ratd- 


Capt. Sir John Bert^ord: -the former 
giving an account of the capture of hie 
majesty’s brig Frolic, by the Americaa 
sloop of war Wasp,^ after a hard-ooo* 
tested action ; and the latter ac^aint-^ 
iug me with th^s^capture of ther rolic* 
and of%is having^ the same time ta* 
kcu the Wasp, bothof which were con* 
ducted to Bermuda by the Poictiers | 
from whence 1 slull send further pap.^ 
ticulars for their lordships* information 
the moment 1 can learn them. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ' J. B. Warj^. 

His Majesty's slii])f*oictiers, atf 
sea, October U3. ^ 


sftipman^ I 4iopc, in considering the 
civqumstances, you will think the ship 
entrusted to my charge was properly 
defended ; the unfortunate loss of our 
masts, the absence of the third lieute¬ 
nant, second lieutenantof marines, tlirec 
midshipmen, and 24 men, considerably 
weakened our crew, and wc only mus¬ 
tered at quarters 214 men and 19 boys, 
on coming into action ; the enemy had 
suclf an advantage from his marines'and 
riflemen, wheff close, and his superior 
sailing enabled him*to choose his dis¬ 
tance. I inclose herewith a list of kiUed 
and wounded on board the Guerriere, 
and have the fconour to be, 5A. 

James R. D acres. 

Ip lalied, 6J4 wounded.—Total 78. 

Signed) James R. D acres. 

• . John Irvine, Surgeon, 


• * * Adaiiralty-Office, Dec. 26 

• Copy of a letter from Admind the 
Riglk Hon. Sir John Borlase ^arran, 
Bart* K. d., 5 «mmander in chief of his 
raajevty*^s)Sipa and vessels on the North 
il^mendb statioD, to John Wilson Cro- 
ker. Esb* dattd at Halifax, Nov. 18, 
1812. 

S|ty.-1 beg kave to transmit i^optes 
of lef^ from Captain Whinyates and 


Sir,—It is with the most bitter sor¬ 
row and distress 1 have to report to 
your excellency the capture of his ma¬ 
jesty’s brig Frolic, by the ship Wasp, 
belonging to the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, on the 18th instant. Having un¬ 
der convoy the homeward-bound trade 
from- the Bay of Honduras, and being 
in latitude S6 deg. N and 64 deg. wl 
on the night of the 17th, we were over* ^ 
taken by a most violent gale of wind, 
in which the Fr^^ic earned away her ' 
main.yard, lost her topsails,*and'8pning 
the n^ii^opmast On the morning of 
the as we were repairing the da¬ 
mages sustained in the storm, and re- 
assembUng the scattered whips, a suspi- 
ciou| ship came in ^ht, and gave chace 
•to the convoy. Tne merchant ships 
continued their voyage before the wind 
under all sail; the Frolic dfop^d a- 
stem, and hoisted Spanish colours, in 
„order to decoy the stqsnger under iier 
guns, and'tu give time for the convoy- 
to escape. About ten*o*clock, both 
vesselstbcing within hail, we hauled to 
the wind, and the battle begtn. .The 
superior fire»of our. guns gave 
reiAon to t its speedy ten»i^tioi|^ 
in our favour, but the ganbead-fa^ces * 
being shot away, and there bmpjj^o 
sail on the main-mastyArtrig Mcame 
unmanageable, and the.i!;nemy succeed-^ 
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ed in takinir a position to rake her, 
>vhilc she was niiable to bring a gun 
to bear. After laying sonic time ex- 
posed to a most jjestructive fire, she 
i^ell with the bowsprit betwixt the ene¬ 
my's main and mi/.eiypiggjng, syll un¬ 
able to return his At length the 
enemy boardfd, ana made himself roas¬ 
ter or the brig, every: individual officer 
being wounded, and-tlie greater part 
of the men eithrr killed or wounded, 
,thcs^Tlbt being -0 persons rematning 
unhurt. Although I shall ever dc- 
ploiUg^te unhappy issue of this con- 
Allf^^ao^d be great iiijustice to the# 
^erits of tnc officers and ew if I fail¬ 
ed to report that their bravery and 
coolness arc deserving fif every praise; 
and 1 am convinced, if the Frolic had 
not been crippled in the gale, 1 should 
have to make a very difi'erciit report to 
ypur excellency. The Wasp was ta- 
fccDf and the Frolic lecapt ured the same 
afternoon, by his majesty's ship the 
Poictiers. Being separated from them, 

1 cannot* transmit at present a list of 
killedandwounded. MrChas.M*Kay, 
the first lieutenant, and Mr Stephens, 
the master, Iiavc cHei^^£«ihcir wounds. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

T. Wint^V'S* 

To the Right Hon. Sir .1.13. ^ 

Warren, Bart. &c. 

m 

lib M.iji'-ty’)' sliip Poiciic^, at 
Octuher fa. ( 

Sir,-~I have the honour to acquaint 
you, cBatliis majesty’s ship under my* 
command has this day captured tlie 
American sloopaof War Wasp, of 20 
guns, Capt. .la^'db .Tones, anti retaken 
his majesty's brig Frolic, Capt. Whin- 
yate8,tvhich she had captured, after an 
action of SO minutes. 1 have thought 
duty to col]*t t tlic. JF’rolic’.s con- 
ifift and to nec Utt’in in tty to B?r- 
inuda, The conduct of Capt. Whin- 
yaW^iH^ q, I regr et to say, is wound¬ 
ed, ar.dof*Hflff|^w, apj^cars to have 
dccidc^ljf gallant, that 1 have 


J^en inducwl to continue him in com¬ 
mand ofllie Frolic, until your pleasure 
is known. 

I havL* rtie honour to bp, &c.* 
(Signed) ^ .7. P. BEREs^omi, 
Admiral Sir .T. B. Warren, Bart? K.B. 
Commander-in-chief, See. 


Londui Gazette Extraordinar^y * 
Frida iff Nov. 27.. • 

COLOMIAI. DEPAKTMEMT. ^ 

Dowiiing-Strcet, Nov. 27.* 
Capt. Fulton, aid-de-camp to Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir G. PrevosttarrivciJ 
late last night, with a dlSpalch from 
that officer, addressed to Earl Ba^uricP,* 
one of his majesty's principal secreta¬ 
ries of state, of whith the following is 
a copy :— ^ 

• Head cpiartcr*, Montreal, 

October 21, 18J2. 

My I.ord,—I have the satisfaction 
of reporting to your lordship, that his 
iiiajepty’s forces, aided by the militia 
and Indians stationed on the Niagara 
froii{.i;>r,*iiavc completci)^ rtjjicUed a se- 
fiMuv a.U'inpt of thf enemy to invade 
Ulf^er C .'•ituia, and that a vetory h:i.s 
been gained which lias left in oui- pos¬ 
session ufiic hundred of rtic 'Amoricati 
army, and their cominande.'-, Brigadipi • 
General Wadsworth, who Mirreiulered 
liimself on the field of l*ttfc to ]V|ar]oiv 
General Sheaffc. His majeaty and t)lik 
country have to deplore tiie loss of* au 
able and must gallant olficer in Major- 
General Brock, who fell early jn tfiC 
battU',*at the head of the flank coinpa»* 
nies of the 49th regiment, while nobly 
encouraging them to sustain; iheir po¬ 
sition, ill opposition to airtn^ittly su¬ 
perior force, until the reiniokj^jlJl^nti 
lie had ordered to their support shuiiJii 
arrive. T'or further particulars of ^his 
splendid affair, I beg leave to refer your 
]nt'dsl\jp to Major-General Sheaffv’p 
r^ort,' herewith'transmitted. 
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transmit a general order I have ju^ forcements having .been sent up frorh’ 
issued to the forces in thc*Bcitish this post, composeli of regular troops, 
^erican provinces on the occasion of* militia, and Indians, a movement was 
•tTTis important success, as contains a made to turn his left, while some artil- 
state^jent df the^services rendered by lery, under the a^lc*direction oT Ca^t. 
JttlVho had the godlJ fortune to main- Holcroft, supported by a body of in* 
tain on that day the fame of his majes- fantry^ engj^crf^iis attention in front, 
ty’s arms, and to convince our deluded This uperati in wiri aided, too, by the 
^jftighbours, that tfieir superiority of judicious position whicii Norton, and 
_^iimbers cannot intimidate fiis majes- the Indians with him, had taken on 
ty’s army, hor shake the fidelity of the woody brow of the high ground 
his Canaihan subjects. abow? Oucenstown. A conp^ica- 

Not Iiaving received the return of* tion ocing thus opened with Chi^wa,* 
tlw killed and wounded on the llflh, a junction was formed with succours 
nor that of the ordnance and stores that had been ordered from 
captured from the enemy, i am under ‘The enemy was then attauKraTand alfr 
the necessity of deferring sending them ter a short but spirited conflict, w» 
to your lor4|ship until the next oppor- completely defeated. I had the satis- 
, tjinity, Vhen I also expect to forward faction of receiving the sword of their 
tlft; colours taken from the Americans, commander, Brigadier-General Wads- 
to be laid at the feet of his royal high- v'orth, on tlic field of brittle ; and ma- 
ness the Prince Regent. ny officers, with iijiwards of 900 men, 

•— Capt. Fulton, my aid*dc-camp, will were made prisoncis, and more may yet 
have the honour of delivering thi? dis- be expected. A stand of colours and 
patch to your lordship. He is very one six-puuiidcr were also faken. The 
capable of affording such information action did not terminate till^nearly 3 
as your lordship may require respect- o’clock in the afternoon, and their loss 
ing the state of his majesty’s Canadian in killed and wounded must have been 
provinces. , , c^sideraWe. Our’s I believe to have, 

Eight ftimpanjps of the Glengary been compai%tl\<«Jy sniall,in*nurnber8 ;* 
levy are in motion to reinforce Ujgper no ^liccr was killed besides Major-Ge- 
Can^da. ncr.tySfock, one of the most gallant 

I ha^ the honour to h^ &c. aui zealous olliccrs in his majesty’s 
^ (Sij^ed) George Prevost, service, whose loss cjnnot be too much 
Commander of the Forces, deplored, and Lieut.-Culoncl M^Don- 
, * ^ ^ , ne>i, provincial uiiltdc-camp, whose gal- 

^•ji '• Fort GeSrge, October 13. lantry and merit rendered him worthy 

STr,-—I have the honour of inform- . of his chief. , 

ing ’.your excellency, that the enemy ' Captains Dennis and WilliaTis, coin- 
,inade an attack w'lth a \:onsiderable manding the flank companies of the 
; forcoithis morning before daylj^t, on 49th regiment, ’whifli were stationed 
^hc position of Queenstown. On re- at Queenstown, weifc wounded, brave- 
c^Ong intelligence of it, Major-Gen. ly contending at the he^d of tljeir men 
Brock imm^^atcly proceeded to that agaiifst superior numbers j^but J. am 
post,'an(3^'l[ am excessively grieved in gad to have it in n-.y p|i»wer to add, 
haviiif^'to add, that he fell whilst gal- that Capta^ DeiiAis fortunately was 
lantly cheering his troops to an exer- able to kesp the fields though with., 
tion for maintaining it. Witk him the pain and difficulty: and CapiamJSjTfl- 
position was lost; but the enemy was liams’s wound is not liktbt Iteprive 
i.ot.alJSwed to retain it loncA* Rein- me lontr ofdiis scrvl?^. 
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* X am TtarticulaiXy indebted to* Cap- (/-'nersl, very useful. I derived much 
tain Holcroft, of flic royal artillery, •Sid, l*jo* fiom the activity and inteUi* 
for bi& judicious and skilful co-opera- genet of Lieut. Kerr, of the Glengary\ 
tiou with the guns and liowitzi rs un ftncibles, wjiom i employed in 
der liis imiiiediate 'mperintr'ndanoc, tUe iikiitiniis with the l^iasu, and jOthcr 
trell-dirccted fire from w^iichcontribu- flanluiig parties.. •• 

ted materially to thu^ormiiatc^Vcsult I was unfortunatv'ly deprived of tile 
of tlie day. r aid of the experience.and ability nf 

Captain Dcrcu/.y, of the 4*lBt regi- Lieut.^Colonel Myers, deputy qua^^ 
ment, brouglit up the rcinforcetneiit ter-inaster-geiicral, who bad beqn seal;^ 
of that corps from I'ort George ; and up to Fort Erie a few days befbr^, on ' 
Ca^jjUi^ Bullock kd that of the ^ame ^duty which detained him there. 

‘regiment from Cliipawa; and under Lieut.-Colonels Butler and Clark, 

]| tlicir commaud those detachments ac- of the militia, and Captains Hatt, i?u« 
n j^emselves in such a manner rand, Rowe, Applegarth, Jas. Crookii, 

'^lo sus&iL the reputation which tlie* Cooper, Robert Hamilton, M'Kwen, 
list regiment had already acquired in and Duncan Cameron, and Lieutenants 
* the vicinity of Detroit. Richardson and Thomas puller, com 

Major-General Brock, soon after his manding flank companies of ftie Liii^-, 
arrival at Queenstown, had sent down coin and York militia, led their nfrn 
(trders for battering the American Fort into action with groat spirit. Major 
Niagara { Brigade Major Lvans, who Merritt, commau^ng the Niagara dra- 
was left in charge of Fort George, di goons, accompanied me, and gave me 
reeled the operations against it with so muefi assistance with pait of his corps, 
much effect as to sileiicc its fire, and Captain A. Hamilton, belonging to it, 
to force t;he troops to abandon it; and was disabled from riding, and attached 

• by his prudent precautions he prevent- himself to the guns under Capt. Hol¬ 
ed mischief of a most^ serious natim, croft, who speAs highly of his activi- 

• which otherwise might h^ baen^- ty and usefulness. I beg^leave to add, 
*fcctc4^ thb siiemy htfrin^ used heated that Volunteers Theftnson, and 

si.ot in firing at Fort GeM-ge* In Jarps, attached lo the flank companies 
these services he was most efl^Siwlly of the 4-9th regiment, conducted thcni- 
aided by Colonel Claus (who remamed selves witji great spirit; the first vras 
in the toil at inyrdcsirc), and by Cap- wounded and the last taken prisoiK<-; 
tain Vigorcaux, of the royal engineers. I beg leave to recommend these young 
Brij'.ade Major Evanu also mentions the imen to yom excellency's notice. Nor- 
coiuinct of Cnptania Powell and Came- ton is wounded, but not badly: he anrt, 
ton, o*' the,militia artillery, in terms of. the Indians particularly distingmsheH* 
commendation. < themselves ; and I have-very great ta- 

Lieutenant Crowther, of the 41 st tisfisetion tii'assuring your excellency, 
regiment, had clArge of two ^-pound- that thq^pirit and good conduct ef his. • 
ers that had asc^npanied the move- majesty’s troops, 4 ^ the tnditia, and ot 
ment <i£,o’ir li^lc corps, and they were the,other provincial corps, were 
employed witli vi'iy good effect.* aeotly conspicuous on thi^ ocibasiou. 

Caiil. C^i-g, of the 49lh rogiment, I haw not been able to asOcrtaui ^t 
I aid-de-cainp to ourlamcni^ friend ayd the number of our troops,dfi,chose 
-geoeraU aftorded me mosL*es6ctvtial as- of the eMmy engaged: out's, I btfS ' 
‘sistM^ i aud*! found the services of lieve, di« not exceed the number of 
LicuWhaut^qwJiy, of the 41 st regi- prisoners we have taken { and their * 
ment, assistantoeputy qH!ii'ter.maBteT- advancit> which cf&cted u laiidirfg,^^©- 

•i*' 
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bably amounted to thirteen or fonrteen^ame W the wind,.and 1 was thcMi en- 
hundred. ^ v ^^bled to briiiff her rt> close battle : in 


/I shall do myself thf honour ot trans> 
tfftetiag to yOur excellency farther de¬ 
tails \wen I shall Ij^ve received the sc- 
vt»a?reportB of the occurrences which 
di(f not pass under my own observa¬ 
tion, with the return of the casualties, 
those of the killed and wounded, 
rand of ^he ordnance taken. ^ 

■ ijhave the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. H. Sjikaffe, 
Major-General. 

’T')«tis e::ccriency Sir George 

• Provost, Bart. &c. 

% 

• Lo^ Ol’^TlIlJ Macedoman. 

• A<lmiralty-0(n'ci*, Dec. 29. 

Copy of a letter from Captain Job” 
ourman Carden, late commander of his 
majesty’s ship the Macedonian, to John 
Wilson Croker, Esq. dated on boJrd 
the Aniqjeicaii^Ship United States, at 
pca, the 2Sth October, 1812. 

Sir,—It is w'ith tlic deepest regret 
I have to acqimint you, for tly infor¬ 
mation of irfV Li»r4| Commissioners of 
tlie Admiralty, that his majesty’s IsUe 
ship Jj^acciionian was captured on the 
2oth instant bj- the United Stages’ ship 
.UoiK'd States, Commodore Decatuf 
ni^ir.andcr. 'Phe detail is as follows : 

A. sh.ort tyr.c after daylight, steer- 
I^*W. by W. with* the wind from 
*chc IToTithward, in iat. 29 deg. N. and 
li.ng. .29 deg. SO mm. W. in the exe¬ 
cution of their lordships’ oilers, a sail 
seen on the leebeam, whici^l im¬ 
mediately stood for, and made he^out 
to te. a iar;ic friirale under American 
ciilours ; Jtt nii.e o’clock X closed with 
.hi’;,, and she coniniciiccd the action, 
un'cli ViC ret^ii ned; but from the ene- 
.'lA* kcepiiig two points oft’ the vcind, 
T ' '.is li ot carried to get as close to 
her .13 1 could liave wished. After an 
.h(7Uv’^aCtion, the •nemv bacH^d and 


*tbis situation 1 soon found the enemy’s' 
force too superior to expect success, 
unless some v^ry forPiinate chanra be 
curred in our ‘l^vour ; and with this 
hope I^contiaued the battle to two 
hours and ten minutes, when, having 
the mizen-mast shot away by the board, 
topmasts shot away by the cags, main- 
yard .shot in pieces, lower masts badly 
wounded, lowcrrigging all cut to pieces, 
a smairproportion only of the fore-sbil 
left to the fore-yard, all the guns on 
the quarter-deck and forecastle du^bled 
Hbt two, and filled with w«^k, two^ 
also on the main-deck disabled, and 
several shot between wind and water, 
a very great proportion of the crew 
killed and wounded, and the enemy' 
comparatively in good oitier, who had 
now shot a-head, and was about to 
place himself in a raking position, 
without oiir being enabled to return 
the fire, being a perfect wi^k, and 
uiiinanagcahle log ; I deemed pru¬ 
dent, though a painful extremity, to 
surrender his vnajrstv’s ship ; nor was 
tins qmirfftitiBUernati ve res orted to till 
evajf^^ope of "■rT°-’iir f4’ r"pr?riid,^fii 
b(!yond the reach of chance, nor 
trust,lordsiiips will be aware eve¬ 
ry e^urt had been made against the 
enen\y by my.’K.’lf, nijs brave oificers, 
and men; nor should she have tieeii sur- 
•rei.dtrcd^vhiis a loaii lived on board, 
had she been manageable. 1 am sorry 
IP say, our loss is very severy * k h"d 
Oy this day’s muster, thirty-six killed, 
three of whom liiigered a short time 
after the ^ba* tie*;* iliifty-six severely 
wounded, many of m cannot re¬ 
cover ; and thirty-1 .\o sIij^illy wound¬ 
ed, wlfo may all do wcll^s-tot^ Sine 
hundred and^our. 

'I’he iru ly Jiible aiTd animating con¬ 
duct of u y omeers and tli« steady bra- 
veyy of my crew; to the Jast morofjJtT 
ot the battle, must ^er rs'jid ^Jvicm 
dear to thcircountry. 
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My first lieutenant, David H<)pc 2 >(Enj 5 lish^ 8 hip j^uns) on her main-deefc, 
was tcvercly woihided in the head and ''2'J 4'2 poiin^/TS carrorades, with 
wards the close of the battle, and taken* two long ‘it-poifnders on' her qua n jr- 
below ; but was soon again on deck, deck aiidjtorecastle, ho¥ itzer jjuns on 
tli'plSyiiig that grentne^ of mind and her loj):., and a tra^eViyif earr(|ftade on 
exertion, winch, thcj^'^gli it may be her nppci declf, with a coniplcinehft»f 
eijnalled, can never’Ix'^excelk-d j the 47H picked men. ' 

third liciitenaut, John liuU'ord, was The pnerny has sutfefi-d much in^ic' 
also wounded, but nut oliligcd to quit masts, rigging, ;fl)d hull above and ^icp^ 
his quarts : second Ikiuenunt Samuel ^ow water: her loss in killed andwoiib^^ 
Motiley, and he, dcscivc my highest ^ed 1 am not aware iif,'but I lyiow a' 
acknowledgments. 'I'he cool ayd slca- lieutenant and 6 men have been thrown 
djr conduct of Mr Walker, the master, overboard. 

Vi/as very great during the battle, as al- Inclosed you will be pleased W re- 
fco th^ot Lieuts. Wilson and Magill, ccive the names of the killed «T'd 
of theh ftrincs. * Avounded yii board the Macedonian-; 

On being taken on board the cnc- and I have- ihc hon.-ur to bcj &c. 
my’s ship, I ceased to wonder at the Joii^f S. Caru:**.'. * 

rcuiilt of the buttle. The United Suites To J. W. Croker, Esq. * 
is built with the scantling of a 71-guii Admiralt'. . 

frliip, muiintlng lung 'i-l^.pounders 
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